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It seems to have been* the general policy of other journals of 
any dignity or influence in the country, to leavJ untouched the 
painful topic to which' the publications at the head of this article 
relate. It may be said, perhaps, even aRer we have broken 
the ground, that still yo Qvmierly Rcvieiv of any dignity or 
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The King, the Queen, and the Country, 

Influence hns intermeddled with it. One characteristic of dignity, 
however, we do most assuredly possess.—We have no body to 
Icar or compliment—no man of any party ed'.the state contributes 
to our pages,—no patronage circumscribes our freedom,—we are 
absolutely unobstructed by any interest, pledge, or obligation. 
But our readers need not be apprehensive that we are intending 
-to drag them aldhg that miry way, lately trodden by the 
whok^.nation, and from which it has not been possible to come 
out undefiled. Wc shall not even enter upon the question of royal 
guilt or innocence; and althcuigh it may, peradventure, be pretty 
easy to infer from the tenour of our remarks to what opinion 
we incline on this distressing subject, yet it is our purpose to 
consider rather the conduct and designs of parties and indivi¬ 
duals connected with it, and the general development it has 
produced of the moral, political, and religious state of the nation, 
than the merits or tlie proofs of'the great case itself. With re¬ 
spect to the queen, there can be no doubt that it would have 
been greatly more for the interests of her reputation, to have 
lived do\\n what she and her friends have designated as the per¬ 
secution of confederated malice; to have assumed the demea¬ 
nour which best corresponds with the character of calumniated 
innocence; to have consulted the dignity of truth and the sell- 
respect of virtue, by keeping hersclfand her causcatan equal dis¬ 
tance from the misguiding and misguided cnenues of order and au¬ 
thority. In this has consisted the Queen’s cardii^ol mistake. In 
an evil hour she has condescended to become an instrument, and 
to be prevented I’rom seeing the real people. She has been 
hindered from seeing who are th*c depositaries of the mind 
and sense of the nation,—from seeing that the only strong things 
in the moral system arc virtue and intelligence,—that the clamour 
which follows her through the streets is hostility in disguise,— 
that to rise as a queen, she must first be extricated and then 
exalted as a woman. She docs not see, poor lady ! and there is 
no one to tell her, that many among her most clamorous ad¬ 
herents were once the clamorous adherents of her royal hus¬ 
band also;—the very authors, promoters, and encouragers ol' 
that conduct, which now they exaggerate as the ground of their 
libellous abu‘-c;—that w'cre she to rise out of this contagious at- 
jnos})hcr« a (jucen indeed, she would find the memories best 
stored with whatever tended to degrade her, and the hearts most 
disposed to filing all her conduct in hel* face, among those who 
now can see ncithing in her case but jtersecuted innocence, no¬ 
thing in the monarch but the similitude of a Nero, ora Henry 
the Eighth, nothing in the tribunals of justice, or the chambers 
of legislation, but plots against virtue, and the arts of confede¬ 
rated oppression. • 

The queen,’ with an utter ignorance of the real charaotor of 
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* the British people, ignorant too of the real amount of good 
sense in the country, which, but for the wilful blindness of fac-> 
don is such, that there lives not in it the being so uninformed as 
not to see through and appreciate the views and motives of our 
present political agitators, has placed herself in the hands of 
persons, who, to serve their own purposes, have persuaded her 
to think that the best,confutation of the charges against her 
would be to oi|t-face them. Their own interests, asdisturbowand 
destroyers, required that she should act upon this view of things; 
without anticipating the too .natural inference, that to look 
with a face of adamant upon the world under the imputation of 
such delinquencies, could be possible only to one who was capa¬ 
ble of committing them. What it may have cost her Majesty to 
suppress the feelings natural to her situation we cannot know, 
but we are quite sure that to seem to be above the shame 
of a suspicion so foul affectfng one’s character is to give 
countenance to the suspicion itself, upon the ordinary grounds 
and analogies according to which human character and conduct 
are estimated There may be, indeed, a conspicuous^integrity 
of life imparting a conscious security, and exalting innocence 
above the fear of reproach; but it does unfortunately happen that 
the nature of her Majesty’s case is not such as to permit any in¬ 
ference to be drawn in her favour, from the aspect of boldness 
which she turns towards her accusers. An unbroken spirit under 
charges so heajiy may be the bravery of innocence, or the bravado 
of guilt; and before legal examination, uiid the disclosure of at¬ 
tested facts, the fearlessness with which inquiry is challenged 
and met, affords, in varying degrees, according to circumstances, 
a moral argument of innocence; but after judicial investigation, 
this previous courage can add nothing to innocence proved, and 
may deepen the depravity of established guilt. It is, there¬ 
fore, the worst policy imaginable industriously to assume this as¬ 
pect of defiance before our trial, not only because there is always 
something in this pains-\aking to ap{>ear innocent altogether dif¬ 
ferent from those signs of inward satisfaction which belong to 
a self-acquitting conscience, but because, especially in a case 
where the crime imputed implies the want ol' shame, as soon as 
the tide of evidence turns against the accused, all the hardihood 
displayed before the trial runs, so to speak, in the vary cur¬ 
rent of conviction. What this royal person has been accused of, 
does, in short, suppose the very effrontery with which the charges 
were encountered; the vel’y principle of shame njust have been 
extinguished before the acts Imputed to her, with the attendant 
circumstances, could have been committed. t 

We cannot help thinking that the Queen has been her own 
great enemy in the coursc^nc has been persuaded to take, since 

• n 2 
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the accession of his present Majesty. A darkness has over- 

2 >read her faculties in relation to her own permanent interest, 
om the moment she was taught to mistake tor a personal feel¬ 
ing towards herself an unprincipled hostility towards Govern¬ 
ment—in some engendered by delusion and passion, and in 
others by the lust of power or plunder. It has been the great 
policy of the factious and seditious, %o make her steps irre- 
trie>^le, and as soon as possible to involve her «in an irrecon- 
cileablc quarrel with all the dignities and authorities of the land; 
to degrade her first among* all persons capable, by their situa¬ 
tion and opportunities, of weighing evideAice and judging 
by the analogies of human conduct, and then to present her a 

E ersecuted and calumniated woman to that part of society which 
clieve or disbelieve every thing as their prejudices or passions 
dispose them. The result has^een, that the higher orders of 
society, and in general the soberer and sounder part of the 
nation, have seen and heard enough to induce them to stand 
aloof; and her Majesty’s dependence is necessarily upon that 
flux bodji usually called the common people; who, unless she is 
enabled to support her credit, by a continued series of excite¬ 
ments, will let her drop into obscurity and neglect; happy to 
have escaped the fate of those idols which are wont to be de¬ 
stroyed by their worshippers for being worshipped in vain. 

The Queen’s case has not been without its political and moral 
compensations. It has disclosed the real condition of the coun¬ 
try. By an operation not unlike the agency of chemical attrac¬ 
tion, a new sorting has taken place among the various classes 
of societj'^; deceptions combinations have been dissolved; and 
the kindred parts of the human character have presented them¬ 
selves in their true affinities. It is to the community, as it is to 
the individiial, a vast advantage to be brought acquainted with 
its actual and interior state; and it looks as if late events were 
at least fraught with one wholesome tendency—that of preci¬ 
pitating from its solution the whole mass of poisdnous ingredients 
which h ave been long accumulating with a progress neimer slow 
nor unobserved; but not sufficiently manifest to turn a slum- 
beiing and speculative fear into a vital and vigorous counter¬ 
action. Every secret mischief dispersed through the system has 
been obsequious to this new test; and, *deserting their assumed 
bases, have run into a more natural union. A crisis has 
occurred, so auspicious to revolutionary and jacobinical hopes, 
that, the 4)urpose of a great an2l combined effort, every 
Tflfioip^of hostility has been simultdheously employed; revealing 
at^pftce Ihe whole projected mischief in all the comprehensiveness 
of its methods. It is around the Queen’s case that every art, 
ind shift, and pretext—every libel, infposture, and distortion— 
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•every hypocritical perversion, and every inflammatory scandal,— 
by which the constitution and government of these realms, ecclc> 
uastical and civil, may ^jossioly be brought into contempt,— 
have ranged themselves as ostensibly her agents, but in truth as 
the ministers of factious and revolutionary designs. Upon the 
whole, the Queen and her friends have done each other no 
good ;—Her Majesty, ifjnnocent, could deriv# no support from 
a connection \|ith political demagogues; and ‘the cause of |^ese 
demagogues has suffered detriment by the full exposure of the 
whole machinery of their malice, viifeh every wheel at work, and 
the whole mystery of iniquity cfeveloped to view. No person in 
the country supposes that the clamorous advocates for the Queen 
care more for her than they do for her chamberlain; and when 
the extreme cruelty and profligacy is considered of persuading 
her to brave the consequences c*f a trial,—the tendency of which 
was obviously to place her in th'e last situation in which a moral 
man could wish to behold his Queen, for the sake of covering 
with her name their own disorganizing views, and Ailing the 
land with calumnies against its sovereign and its government,— 
perhaps it may be fairly said that no queen was ever sh abused, 
nor any community so mocked and insulted. 

^ The times are teeming with instruction, and by this instruc¬ 
tion our perils and alarms are in some measure compensated. 
How the nation will come out of its present difiicultjes, will 
entirely depeq^j upon the amount of rignt feeling that exists in 
it: how its safety will in future be guaranteed, will depend, 
under Providence, upon the right direction which its moral 
energies and capacities may receive from the spirit of its govern¬ 
ment. There is only one broad and champaign way through 
which we can proceed on our march to a better and securer 
state of things. The evil is high up in the state, and resides in 
the very fountains of opinion; and the real reason why all our 
late and present efforts in the spread of education, have been 
unavailing lo fortify the common jnind against the concerted 
malice now in operation against it, is simply and shortly this— 
that in our rage for refoAning the moral state of the lower 
orders, we have too much neglected the immediate original 
sources of national improvement. 

There is a first moving power in every political system; and 
it is quite absurd to look for correct action in the suimrdinate 
parts, unless the spring of motion is first attended to and recti¬ 
fied. In proposing such an altitude in the commencement of 
reform, the great question first to be determined is, who are the 
instructors of the people ? To which we are prepared ^ith wfiat 
we deem an obvious and incontrovertible answer—^the Cler^. 
In giving, therefore, a proper organization and direction to tmi 
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bodj, lies, in our opinion, the whole secret of reforming the 
tninds and morals of the community. The great problem is 
to make the Clergy capable of their duty, and disposed to per¬ 
form it. But so little is this attended to, that perhaps it would 
not be too much to assert that the ecclesiastical profession in this 
country is alone that for which there is no specific and strictly 
appropriate education. We speak only of the Clergy of the 
iiatvaiial Establishment; for, with respect to som^of the dissent¬ 
ing communions, our impression is that the candidates for the 
ministry, whatever we may*think'of the ministry itself, receive a 
strictly preparative education, with a distinct reference to the 
duties they are destined to undertake; for which reason we find 
them in general, whatever may be their correctness or incorrect¬ 
ness in doctrinal matters, true to tlieir trusts, and tenacious of 
consistency. There is no eduontion that we know of for the 
Clergy of the established Church, calculated to lay a foundation 
of peculiar sanctity; to inculcate a higher sense of responsibility; 
or to train the habits to greater decorum and circumspection, than 
what th^ ordinary conditions of secular preferment, or good 
reception in society, impose. The Church is left to recruit 
itself from the mass—of educated persons, indeed, but of per¬ 
sons educated ns well for one intellectual pursuit as another; 
and suffered to be engaged as deeply as other students in plea¬ 
sures URSuited to the sacred profession. We have so often treated 
in this journal of the defects of moral and relioious education, 
cs it is carried on in our own country, that we snail not in this 
place dilate upon the topic; but we are quite satisfied in our minds 
tliat, unless something is speedily done, through the medium of 
our authorized teachers, to improve the tone of clerical piety, 
and supply the Church with more spiritual unction, however 
pompously we may legislate for making scholars and philosophers 
of the poor, we shall only descend with an accelerated speed 
through the gradations of infidel profligacy, till we reach that 
consummation which so many are now labouring, by the agency 
of an infernal press, and with a zeal which is rarely shown in a 
righteous cause, to accompli^. 

The ear of Majesty can never be ours; we speak too plainly and 
independently for our Journal to penetrate the ranks that surround 
a prince but if wc could suggest to the ^acious Monarch upon, 
the throne what seemed to us most befitting his royal wisdom to 
Ao in the present moral exigency of the nation, we would eay—• 
tedeem the patfonage of the church, asTar as it appertains to the 
eipwnjMjKetii every consideration, sav^ the one only safe and ade» 
quate'^^cementi-r-tfie honour of God. Make none bishops as 
» matfeV of political favour, interest, or reward; but only those 
toough whra startling at the greatness of the trust, they snay 
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> be hardly willing to be made bishops, will be willing, when be-^ 
come bishops, to be bishops indeed;—not to slumber on their 
couches of preferment, ,or to invent problems of divinity for 
ensnaring the consciences of candidates for ordination, but to 
enter upon a stage of constant and faithful exertion. Look 
mnong the watchmen and workmen, the men of toil and 
sweat, that labour on through good and evil ^port, stigmatized 
for their works of sup*ererogation, and for being useful out 
of season, decided servants of the gospel living apart ^rom 
secular a^irs, in fervent charity,with men and meek de¬ 
votion to God;'-|from such materials carve out apostolical 
bishops; and on the same principle of preference and selection, 
let all church promotion, at its source and beginning, be go-r 
verned and guided. Let its first salient spring be evangelically 
pure. Let an untainted hierar^chy go forth from the crown to 
propagate the same principle* of patronage through all their 
diocesan preferments, and by the flame of their bri^t examples 
to illustrate the path of spiritual duty, and expose the shame of 
clerical inaction in this hour of extremity and alarm. From, 
this generous and politic procedure of the crown, all*thc lower 
classes of spiritual patronage will derive a lesson, and some, 
doubtless, will answer the call of their sovereign to imitate him 
in his vital care of a church, which is the mother of Christian 
subjection, of moral freedom, and of political stability. 

We cannot but think that from such a beginning of Ihe great 
work of moraTreformation, a freshening impulse would be felt to 
carry the life-blood with a strong and reanimating current 
through the national system, and the British mind would erect 
itself against the insults upon its character and honour, which a 
venal and vitious press is hourly pouring forth. It might in the 
course of a few years be more hazardous to the safety of the 
mansion to cover its windows with libellous caricatures, alike 
false, profane, and filthy, than to maintain that most indisputable 
of the rights of an Englishman, t|ie right of refusing to join 
the rabble in the expression of a feeling in which it shocks his 
sense of honour to seem to participate. 

In the indulgence allowed to these emporiums of libels and 
caricatures, (the reader will pardon our rambling—it is the 
design of this article}^ it seems to have been forgotten that 
where their undisguised' tmidency is to bring the laws, pri^ 
vileges, magistracies, and public functionaries into contempt 
with the people, they have gone far beytmd the limit which 
sane liberty, and a conititution that kuowsMiow to protect 
itself^ can consistently allow. We are not disposed to go the 
whole length with Montesquieu in maintaining Ihnomr to 
he the solitary principle; of monarchical governments in exclu* 
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sioQ of virtue; and perhaps it may be the ^reat excellence of the 
British constitution that it practically unites the characteristic 
principles of the republican and monarchical forms, and has 
thus solved the most difficult problem in human affiiirs:—mercy 
forbid! that what the above-mentioned acute but system-loving 
writer affirms of monarchies in general, “ that the state dispenses 
with the virtue which is directed to the public good, honour 
being a substitute for it,” should be in any measyre true of the 
state under which we live; but we will adopt his reasoning to 
the extent of maintaining that honour, especially the honour of 
our great men, is a necessary ingredient in our constitution. The 
very execution of the law in its high judicial departments sup¬ 
poses the paramount obligation of the principle of honour; it 
IS this principle which casts a generous glow over the intercourse 
of private life, gives lustre to rank* and sparkles on the brow of 
majesty; it is courtesy to the gentleman, dignity to the noble¬ 
man, security to merchant, and chivalry to the soldier; it 
is the virginity of the soul that shrinks from the appearance of 
contamination with a natural horror, and out-runs the decrees 
of virtue^by the vehemence of its spontaneous instincts; it is 
that ** unbought grace of life,” that heroism of sentiment, over 
which the genius of Britain hangs with nursing delight; it is 
that which completes, in the fulness of its proportions, the moral 
stature of an English gentleman. But whatever of this princi¬ 
ple is allied to station or function, all that respect ibr rank which 
teaches rank to respect itself, every wholesome praudice which, 
by encircling nobility with an ideal glory, raises the standard of 
its real worth; all which the sancticfiii of the law, or the spirit of 
the constitution, annexes to the aristocracy as one of the Integral 
parts of the civil and social system, are now alas ! turned into 
mockery, and made the game of low and envious libellers. It is ob¬ 
servable, that when the best men of Athens became the sport of the 
stage, and were ridiculed upon their gems and medals, the mo¬ 
rals and spirit of the people fell rapidly iifto decline, until they 
sunk under the tyranny of Macedon. If the virtue of republics, 
which is tiieir very essence, according to Montesquieu, has 
been undermined by malicious ridicule and profligate buffoonery, 
what is to become of the honmr by which, according to the same 
writer, monarchies are characterised and «ustained, if all that is 
hpnourable in name and place is daily handed over to the scorn 
and malice of the mob by the traffickens in abuse and the pan¬ 
ders of a prostiti^e press. * 

But the venom of the libellous agents of revolution is 
prlficipallv directed i^ainst the crown. Those who conspire 
against the constitution make this the great mark of their 
de^roying )i^stem. To the steadiness*of the crown we owe 
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* signal success in which our long contest with Jacobinical 
granny has terminated, and the maintenance, under God, of 
our protestant liberties.* Our kings of the Hanoverian line have 
been almost the only true whigs in the nation. To their con* 
stancy and consistency is to be ascribed the fact that since the 
accession of that house, the constitution has experienced neither 
change nor vacillation.* Of the pferpetuity ofA>ur political bless¬ 
ings, the croton is the pledge and guarantee; in the mounrch, 
as the first magistrate, the law concentrates the government of the 
realm, and therefore invests his person with a political sanctity. 
All which are so fnany motives with “ that species of men, who 
are nourished into a dangerous magnitude by the heat of intestine 
disturbances, and to whom a state of order would become a sen¬ 
tence of obscurity ” to do w’hat they can to bring down majesty 
from its sacred elevationevery step of which procedure is so 
much in advance towards the subversion of the state. 

When a man of sense thinks it of importance to write a book, 
like that at the head of our present article, to prove that George 
the Fourth :s not fitly compared with Henry the l^ghth, we 
may judge to what a length of depravity the treasonable heart in 
this our day has procee^d in the treatment of a gracious and 
constitutional King. What then is this King, upon whom the 
press is pouring forth all its poison, and satire all its ridicule, 
contending which shall render him most odious in the eyes of 
subjects bound to him as much by the ties of gratitude as of 
allegiance ? His virtual reign as Regent of this realm has been 
at least as glorious and felicitous as any in our annals. Not a 
single abuse of prerogative^—not one harsh act of government 
can be charged upon him—the letter of the law has never been 
extended against the substance of liberty—and nothing has been 
done in defiance of the liabits and feelings of the virtuous' and 
the free. No charter has been invaded—no hope of the state 
has been disappointed—no pledge has been unredeemed—>no 
call of philanthropy dfstegarded; hh sceptre is green with the 
buds of national instruction, and moistened with the dews of 
public charity; the worship of God has had its area multiplied; 
the most forlorn of the population have been advanced to a state of 
intellectual culture; every trust for the benefit of the poor has 
been brought within the* scope of special inqui^; litenature and 
science have alike elevated the commercial and military charac¬ 
ter; ^uity and fidelity have marked our foreign transactions; 
our victories have been the triumphs of humanitji; after the waste 
and consumption of a twenty years*'war, the revenues of a princi¬ 
pality have in Britain been contributed and applied singly to the 
diffusion of the Scriptures; and amidst actual war, and its suc¬ 
ceeding difficulties, her Christian influence has kept pace with 
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ker geograpfawal diicoveries. This continites to be the state of 
tfaingf under George the Fourth. 

. Yet tbe personal character of this Sovereign has been more 
traduced and vilified than that of any other monai'ch or man. 
Ji the chivalrous homage with which the loyal and the brave 
were wont to encircle the throne, is no longer the characteristic 
of Britons, the ordinary sentiments of a British subject, and the 
common candour of a gentleman, are offended and outraged by 
the base and atrocious manner in which his Majesty’s person and 
government have of late blen, attacked by contumelies and in» 
o^nities from which the least in the country are privileged and 
protected. Every English gentleman puts his pen to paper, or 
nis hand upon his sword, when bis private peace and honour are 
invaded by a slanderer; he can challenge proof, he can repel 
fidsehood, he can confront his accusers—but the King’s majesty 
is the but at which every base fellow can shoot his arrows with 
impunity; and there is nothing which reprobate malice can assert 
that malevolent credulity will not believe and propagate. There 
ianot a person of the commonest propriety of thinking, that can 
pass one of the numerous print or pamphlet shops in our streets 
without saying to himself—these things should never be in a land 
where the claims of justice are acknowledged, or the rights of 
man respected. 

How then stands the character of the Monarch on the British 


throne ? Is it to be measured on the scale of tb^e selfish un« 
quiet men, who prosecute an endless quarrel with rank and pro¬ 
perty, and all the fair and harmonious proportions of society; 
spirits that have no lot or part in the order and economy of life, 
—that go to and fro in the earth, and walk up and down in 
it’’ to desecrate, demoralize, and, if possible, destroy it. Or 
^all we take his character from those who constitute what is 


called the Whig Opposition to his government;—from men that 
under the pretext of a constitutional jealousy, adopt for their 
selfish ends the vilest instruments; coaled with principles the 
Biost profligate; and with a double treachery bribe the passions 
of the turbulent, that they may ride upon their backs to power, 
and then leave them to wtillow again in the mire. Their royal 
master will never again take his character from these false friends. 
He was pnee in their mouths the most amiable prince in the 
world; and we do not forget that one who well interpreted 
dieir wishes to the nation was prosecuted for expressing^ 
m terms that: se^ed libellous towaras^the reding Monarch 
anjmmatienee tot the happy hour when the Prince of Walea 
dioulu hspend the throne, of which he was in all respects so wor« 
The father then was assailed through the son, and the 
popularity of the Prince was grounded*00 nis opposttbn to the 
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‘ King. Was he then more estimable than he is now ? Was he 
when all men, the Whigs especially, c(»itended who should ex* 
press his eulogy in the highest terms, a better man, than since he 
has filled the throne of his father, and trod in those steps, and« 
adopted those maxims by which we stand at present, sharers 
Indeed in the necessary results of a war of unprecedented length 
and expense, but in alllhat forms the real gf^atness of empire^ 
the capital of the moral and intellectual worid. The remnant 
of the Whig Opposition, whether old^or new, have no v<^e in 
this matter: they are estopped. If,* with an ill conscience they 
quote the father against the son, they quote him against them¬ 
selves ; they record their own conviction; they are stunned by 
the recoil of transactions too well remembered. Neither the' 
Monarch upon the throne, nor the memory of the departed 
King, is w'ithin the jurisdictioitof their praise or censure. 

If we estimate the character of our princes by a comparison 
with those potentates whom history records as best loved in their 
day, and dearest to the memoiy of after a^s, those blemished 
patterns of excellence will plead for some allowance ii) behalf of 
men less free than others to follow their genuine afiecdons, and 
greatly more obnoxious to the force of temptation. 

Tried by the holy rule which inspired authority lias given us, 
neither in kings nor subjects are the passions an excuse for sin: 
but let those who deem themselves privilege*! to censure the 
conduct of their Sovereign, ask their hearts how stands their 
own secret reckoning with their Maker upon the same account; 
or how long, if their actions, like those of a prince, were exposed 
to observation, would theii^ characters endure the scrutiny of 
man. We put this more particularly to the consciences of those 
men of rank and fortune, perhaps of dissipation, who affect to 
be offended with what, upon grounds little examined, they charge 
upon their Sovereign, because he is their Sovereign, or bocaeae 
he governs without them or their friends. 

Men of practical observation, whft wish to be right upon die 
merits of parties, and the great points of pt^itical controversy, 
without a lengthened inquiry into particulars, or the fatigue of 
comparing arguments, may in these days decide for themselves 
pretty safely by regarding the operation of the principle of muf 
tual attraction by which the different classes ^of public ^aracters 
coalesce. We wrill not say that persons of a particular humoitf 
in politics, at which our readers may guess, are knaves, or any 
thing like it, but this we may say, because the obvious fact will 
bear us out, that soraehoflr or other, when we know a man^to 
be a knave we may be quite sore to what politics he is«attaidi^ 
and when a man has cast off religion, he need 'not inform m 
respecting his sentimentsron puUic alh^rs. 
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The political edifice in this country depends, under God, 
upon the moral basis upon which it stands; we are now in the 
fu^icament of bein^ thrown entirely upon the right constitu¬ 
tion of the public mind for support Our condition is very 
peculiar: history records nothing precisely similar in the state 
of any political society: for when and where has it occurred that 
upon the floor of^ great and powerful, nation the vital point 
has been openly contested, whether an economy built upon 
Divine sanctions were to have countenance, or td’ give way to a 
godless system of speculations, engendered solely by the selfish 
passions of our degenerate nature ? The contest is critical and 
severe: but it is consolatory to reflect, that virtue has some in¬ 
herent advantages over vice; that it has, by a blessed and para¬ 
mount arrangement, a settled tendency to accumulate power in 
society, and to - prevail over any sort of power which is not 
under its direction. In the same manner as reason has a ten¬ 


dency to triumph over brutal force, and to give to man an ascen¬ 
dancy over the rest of the animal creation, so has virtue, by its 
celestial prerogatives, a tendency to acquire superiority, and a 
progressive enlargement of its power. It exerts this tendency 
Dy rendering public good an object and end to the members of a 
society; by inspiring diligence, recollection, and self-govern¬ 
ment ; and by uniting men together in the bonds of mutual aflec- 
tion and confidence. We cannot doubt that in this country 
there is a sufficient proportion of virtuous men to^ive virtue its 
proper ascendancy if circumstances will permit; for much less 
mree under the direction of virtue will prevail over a much greater, 
numerically and physically calculated, not under its direction. 
In this short and iSusy scene, virtue has not its proper latitude 
of operation; its doom is, therefore, to be for ever militant until 
it enters the triumphal portals of heaven to enjoy -its allotment of 
seraphic joy and peace. But here it is the great business and 
policy of good men to improve its opportunities and advantages, 
and to obtain for it a sufficient area,—a Stage on which it may 


have room and freedom to act its appropriate part. 

That men who have nothing to nope from the dominancy of 
Tirtue, to which their condition and hopes bear an inverse pro¬ 
portion, should endeavour to deprive it of its natural advantages, 
and conti^Bct as much as possible its field of operation, is no 
matter of surprize; but it is a case of difficult solution when men 
of birth and fortune, for the sake of their minor game of politics, 
tiieir objects ofi selfish competition, afld the interests of their 
ll^lant quarrels, in which they fume and fret without even the 
sincerity ^f anger, or the suwtance of feeling, are found r^h 
enough to unite with men in real earnest and of superior 
mettle in the work of demolition; to «vhose dire success they 


part. 
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«can indeed largely contribute, but in which it is not for them to 
partake;—a success which will soon give a sai^uinary repose to 
their squabbles for places, and as the earliest fnends of revolu¬ 
tionary enterprise make their property glitter among the ear¬ 
liest trophies of its relentless triumph. No folly has ever ex¬ 
ceeded the folly of those-men of wealth and rank, who in this 
perilous crisis of human affairs, while the inundation is ^read¬ 
ing towards tlvsir parks*and lawns, when eveiy motive of moral 
prudenceputs ijhem naturally upon the defensive, are still bent upon 
gratifying their puerile malice against ministers by throwing fresh 
supplies into the threatening element, weak indeed as to their 
quality, being still but water. But adding destructively to the mass, 
and the momentum. Are their capacities too short to take 
the giiage of this ponderous and progressive accumulation, as 
a scale to determine the strength of ^at embankment which 
civil institutions, only strong* with opinion to support them, 
have raised around their envied possessions ? Is the folly of fac¬ 
tion never to be cured but by its final and &tal success? Will it 
never open its eyes but to see its own consummation ? Must its 
repentance always be the business of its last hours,* when the 
lesson comes too late for amendment? 

We have placed at the head of this article the several publica¬ 
tions which have come accidentally into our hands, touching the 
great question which has taken into its vortex all the various po¬ 
litical principles and projects of the day, with a view rather to 
justify ourselves in a general view of the state of the country, 
than with any design of giving our opinion on the question 
itself We find it impossible, however, to forbear commenting 
upon some of the speeches with which we have headed our 
paper. Those delivered by the counsel for the Queen more 
particularly challenge our obvervations. Whatever may be their 
merit, regarded as displays of eloquence, we cannot but think 
them, if they are correctly reported in the above publications, 
as in many essential respects defective. To complain of their un- 
soundness would be scarcely fair towards them, the situation of 
the speakers considered: but we may be allowed to observe, that 
they have not what essentially belongs to the success, and is 
therefore a necessary part in the constitution, of eloquence—the 
appearance of sincerity. Mr. Brougham has committed the 
greatest fault that an orator can commit; he has renounced that 
altitude, he has come down from that elevation of which he 
should have been pecuKarly zealous—the app^rance of speak¬ 
ing, not as a counsel under»the paramount obligation of his re¬ 
tainer, but as a man impressed with the justice of hi^case, the 
servant of his conscience, and the willing defender of truth* 
If Mr. Brougham’s opinion be right, a barrister is privileged 
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<ir emlaved by his profession,—^privile^red above all the duties of 
^18 general relation to society in behalf of his client,—enslaved 
by being liable to be dragged at his chariot wheel through ways 
impassable to men of ingenuous and virtuous minds, 

** He had before stated to their lordships—but surely of that it was 
scarcely necessary to remind them—that an advocate, in the discharge 
•f his duty, knowS but one person in all the world, and that person is 
his client. To save that client by all means and ei^edients, and at 
all hazards and costs to other persons, and, among them, to himself, 
is his first and only duty; and ip performing this duty he must not re¬ 
gard the alarm, the torments, the destruction<»which he may bring 
upon others. Separating the duty of a patriot from that of an advo¬ 
cate, he must go on reckless of consequences, though it should be his 
unhappy fate to involve his country in confusion.’* {Speech of Mr. 
Brougham, p. 4.) ^ 

So horrific a proposition we catmot but think Mr. Brougham 
will not in his cooler moments be disposed for a moment to 
maintain. In maintaining it, however, on the occasion alluded to, 
be was gi^lty of a worse than gratuitous sacrifice of the oldest maxims 
of social virtue; for the sacrifice did his client harm. What 
could be the natural efiect of such a declaration and avowal, but 
to rob all his efforts of the charm of sincerity, and to make his 
speech smell throughout offensively of the retainer. Wc will not 
affiict to draw the line that bounds a barrister’s privileges or 
obligations in respect to his undertaking or conducting causes, 
bat we will venture to say in general terms that his duty to his 
profession or his client can never require him to act in direct 
opposition to his moral convicticAi, to the plain interests of 
society at large, and, least of all, so as to endanger his eternal 
welfare. 

We cannot but strongly hold that a barrister is professionally 
bound to a large contribution of aid towards the success of those 
tendencies of collective virtue above alluded to as the true security 
of all free states, and preeminently of ouf* own—the freest of the 
free. 

Barristers would be more than men if they were not acted 
upon by the temptations to assume the franchise, to which Mr. 
Brougham has seemed to consider them as entitled, and we think 
it clear to.every observer of the bar, thatu. certain indifference to 
the essential qualities of actions is not unfrequently the result of 
the marketable exposure of their talents. We would not there¬ 
fore carry this ^vil, for evil' it is, beyond the necessity of the 
ca|e* It is surely much more safe land useful to remind men 
iind6r thi8 sort of temptation of their imprescriptible obligations 
tb maintain the great landmarks of general justice, and moral 
itctitnde. • 
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The concluding ptirt of Mr. Brougham’s speech is equally 
open to the double objection of being in principle wrong, and in 
policy injudicious. If the assembly which he was addressing 
were really liable, taken ds a body, to be influenced by person^ 
fear, the grounds of intimidation were obvious, and the cause of 
the Queen would have had the same advantage from them 
without the mention of them by the advocate. To mention 
them therefore was gratuitous, and, as far as it was likely 
to operate at kll, was likely to create a counter eih>rt- to avoid 
the imputation; but it was moreover highly indecorous, not to 
say dangerous, to eppeal to a motive which ought to be the last 
to influence honourable minds in the dispensation of distributive 
justice. The speech in general cannot but be highly thought of 
as an oratorical performance : to us it appears to be defective in 
address, and in the talent of 4}ersuasion, while it abounds in a 
species of invective that produces revolt and reaction in the 
hearer, and falls very short of that tone of sentiment and pathos 
of expresion which, if they do not impart the dignity of truth, 
imply at least sincerity of feeling. ^ 

“ Such, my lords (Mr. Brougham continued), is the case now be¬ 
fore you, and such is the evidence by which it is attempted to be 
upheld. It is evidence—inadequate, to prove any proposition ; impo¬ 
tent, to deprive the lowest subject of any civil right; ridiculous, to 
establish the least offence; scandalous, to support a charge of the 
highest nature ; monstrous, to ruin the honour of the Queen of Eng¬ 
land. What snail 1 say of it, then, as evidence to support a judicial 
act of legislature, an ex-^ost facto law ? My lords, 1 call upon you to 
pause. You stand on the bripk of a precipice. If your judgment 
shall go out against your Queen, it will be the only act that ever went 
out without effecting its purpose; it will return to you upon your own 
heads. Save Uie countrj^—save yourselves. Rescue the country; 
save the people, of whom you are the ornaments; but, severed from 
whom, you can no more live than the blossom that is severed from the 
root and tree on which it grows. Save the country, therefore, that 
you may continue to adoAn it—save the “crown, which is threatened 
with irreparable injury—save the aristocracy, which is surrounded 
with danger—save the altar, which is no longer safe when its kindred 
throne is shaken. You see that when the church and the throne 
would allow of no church solemnity on behalf of the Queen, the 
Ijeart-felt prayers of the jieoplc rose to Heaven for her protection. I 
pray Heaven for her j and I here pour forth ray fervent supplications 
at the throne of mercy that mercies may descend on the people of this 
country richer than their /ulers have deserved, and that your hearts 
may be turned to justice.” {f^eech of Mr, BroughchH, p. 57, 58.) 

Of the speech of the second counsel for the Queen, yt'hi.ch 
also referred to at the head of this article, we cannot speak in 
terms of praise. It is hostile, and heavy,—^>'ituperative without 
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'being vehement—unjust without plausibiKty. The comparisons 
the case of George the Fourth and the present Queen with that 
of Henry the Eighth and Ann Boleyn, and that of the Emperor 
Kero and Octavia, stand upon no other foundation of re- 
•semblance than the mere fact of the separation between man and 
wife: the grounds of the separation, and the conduct of the 
parties, arc so strikingly dissimilar, that the comparisons were only 
fit for the display of contrast. Comparisons, indeed, are grossly 
unjust upon such an occasion: it is a sort of case that can receive 
no illustration but from a candid inquiry into all and only its own 
peculiar circumstances. We are determine^, however, not to 
be led into this question, and shall content ourselves with ob¬ 
serving upon Mr. Denman’s allusions to Henry the Eighth and 
Kero, that those wicked and detestable men will only continue to 
be without parallels in this country, as long as a just sense of 
liberty, and a manly feeling of l^attachnient to the principles of 
the constitution as settled in 1688 , shall prevail to keep under 
that malignant spirit, the ofispring of continental atheism, which 
compels into its service every distress and every casualty, as 
they arise, and arise they will in every political system, for 
the purpose of throwing into confusion the arrangements for 
human happiness—that paradise which its devilish nature is 
tormented by beholding. The Greek quotation we cannot but 
think was in very bad taste, to say no worse of it; we will not 
disturb it by any further remark. The conclusion of this speech 
is the only part of it which shall draw from us *any additional 
comment. Within a little space it encloses many ridiculous 
errors. The simile drawn from fighting and conqueringJs sur¬ 
charged, and spiritless,—the^ effervescence of puerile common¬ 
place. If the triumph of his learned friend was complete, no 
rapdom arrows ought to have been shot; it was a superfluous and 
a dangerous chivalry that might do harm by wounding an ally in 
the tumult of conflict; and indeed the last random arrow upon 
this occasion might well have rested quietly in its quiver. The 
Lords are called upon to imitate the justice displayed in a case 
where mercy and not justice was displayed; and to imitate in a 
case of asserted innocence a behaviour applicable only to a case 
of undissembled guilt, not to mention tne concession involved 
in the recommen^tion. It is doubted,by a contradictory scep¬ 
ticism whether Omniscience itself possesses the power of arriving 
at the secrets of the female in question. The sacred allusions 
which occur iu this part of the speech are offensive to pro¬ 
priety—^we will not in this place assume any thing of a higher 
principle. “ Thedown-sittmg, and up-rising" words so beauti¬ 
ful in the place from which they arc borrowed, and borrowed 
much at random, appear to us most unsuitably arranged with the 
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context into which they are forced; and we will say only of the 
(phrases, “ I know nothing in the whole race of human affairs, 
nothing in the whole view of eternity*’ that they must be er¬ 
roneously printed. 

“ Before I conclude, I must be permitted to say, that during the 
whole of this proceeding (though personally 1 have every reason to 
thank the House for its kii^ness and indulgence) tdie highest gratifi¬ 
cation resulting vto my mind has been, that with my learned friend I 
have been joined \ipon this great occasion. Wo have fought the battles 
of morality, Christianity, and civilized sy^ciety throughout tlie world ; 
and, ia the language^f the dying warrior I may say, 

* In this glorious and well-foughten field 
We kept together in our chivalry.* 

While he was atchieving the immortal victory, the illustrious triumph, 
and protecting innocence and trutl}, by the adamantine shield of his 
prodigious eloquence, it has been my lot to discharge only a few ran¬ 
dom arrow's at the defeated champions of this disgraceful cause. The 
House will believe me when I say, that I witnessed the display of his 
surprising faculties with no other feelings, than a sincere gratification 
that the triumph was complete ; and admiration and doliglitf tlini the 
victory of the Queen was accomplished. This is an inquiry, my Lords, 
unprecedented in the history of the world: the down-sitting and up¬ 
rising of tliis illustrious lady have been sedulously and anxiously 
watched : she uttered no word that had not to pass through this severe 
ordeal. Her daily looks have been remarked, and scarcely even her 
thoughts escaped the unparalleled and disgraceful assiduity of her ma¬ 
lignant enemies. It is an inquisition, also, of a most solemn kind. 1 
know nothing in the wliole race of human affairs, nothing in the whole 
view of eternity, which can even remotely resemble it; but the great 
dlly when the secrets of all hearts shall be disclosed ! 

‘ He who the sword of Heaven will bear 
Should be as holy as severe!’ 

and if your Lordships have been furnished w'itb powers, v/hich I might 
almost say scarcely Omniscience itself possesses, to arrive at the se¬ 
crets of this female, you,will tlngk that k is your duty to imitate the 
justice, beneficence, and wisdom of that benignant Being, who, not in 
a case like this where innocence is manifest, but when guilt was de¬ 
tected, and vice revealed, said—‘ If no accuser can come forw ard to 
condemn thee, neither do I condemn thee: go, and sin no more.’* 
{Speech ()/' Mr. Denman^ p. 89, 90.) 

As our object has all along been not to discuss the question jof 
the Queen’s guilt or innocence, but to consider the characteristic 
features of the times connected with it, we shall of course not 
enter into any detail with \e^)ect to the matters stated or com¬ 
mented upon in the publi.shccl speeches of the Attorney or SoW- 
citor-General, which we have also taken as the subjedls of this 
article.' For perspicuoi^ and well-digested narrative, for lucid 
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exposition and judicious comment, the speeches of the Attorney- 
General upon this memorable occasion are, in our opinion, yery' 
• worthy to be studied and imitated by the profession in general. 
They are perfectly free from the rhetorical exaggeration, puerile 
ambition, false ornament, and affected bluster of the bar; and 
they are sustained precisely at the proper elevation for the dig¬ 
nity of the speaker and the exigence.of the occasion; so that 
it seems to us to be quite impossible for any candid person with 
his mind at liberty upon the subject, not to ^eel the stress of 
truth and sincerity powerfully affecting' him from the very style 
and character of the composition, indepeifdently of its argu¬ 
ments and deductions. 

The conclusion of the Attorney-General’s reply appears to 
us to be peculiarly able. He sharpens his steel at the forge of 
the Philistines, and makes them furnish the means of their own 
discomfiture. The passages in the speeches for the defence, 
which we have alluded to in terms of censure, on account of 
their want of principle or propriety, are very skilfully and effec¬ 
tually titrncd against the speakers m the following peroration: 

' ** 1 congratulate yoUr lordships that I now approach the end of my 
task. It has been my duty, my anxious dut}), to call your Lordships* 
attention to the evidence given at your bar. In this duty 1 have en¬ 
deavoured rigidly to conhne myself. 1 hope your Lordships will 
acquit me of having unnecessarily appealed to your passions or your 
feelings. Such has not been my object. 1 have endeavoured merely 
to perform the only duty imposed upon me by your Lordships, that of 
laying the evidence before you, and to comment as fairly as I could 
on its bearings. This has been my sole object, as this was my only 
duty. But, my Lords, it should seem, from what wc have latdy 
heard, that another duty may be imposed upon an advocate. My 
learned friend has told you that, regardful only of his client, an 
advocate may proceed, regardless of all the world beside, and reck¬ 
less of the consequences, even though it should be his lot to produce 
confusion in the country for a season. Such was the text of my 
learned friend. Your Lordships haVe heard the speeches founded on 
it. To me it appears that the auty imposed on my learned friends'^as 
to protect and vindicate her Majesty, and refute, if they could, the 
charges brought against her. In the performance of their task they 
have considered it to be open to them to cast invectives on all around. 
Even the King himself was not to be spared; and, modern history ex¬ 
hausted, my learned friends go back to the annals of corrupt Rome, 
to search for the means of wounding the feelings of royalty; and the 
Monarch of this country has been insulted by being compared with 
the most cruel affd most blood-thirsty despot of antiquity. Nay, not 
atone has the Monarch been insulted; even your Lordships have not 
be^spsft'ed. Perhaps some excusd may be found for roy learned 
friMs, when it is considered how desperate is that cause which it is 
their duty to support. My Lords, if the Queen were innocent, these 
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%invectivefl, these topics virould be irrelevant. Her innocence cannot 
f be established by hurling these envenomed darts around. No, my 
Lords, innocence, secure in its own puri%, stands on a firm base, and 
requires not the aid of arts like these; it seeks not to inflame; it de¬ 
mands justice, but pants not for revenge. It will be time enough, 
when innocence is established, to pursue those who have aspersed it. 
At present, 1 cannot think that the course tal^n by my learned 
friends, is that which it ivas their duty to prefer. But in his pero¬ 
ration, Mr. Brougham has told your Lordships in the conclusion of 
his eloquent speech, that the public has pronounced the Queen inno¬ 
cent. My Lords, the public nas proncfunced no verdict. A ^rtof 
the public I grant tlTere is, who have pronounced a verdict. There 
are those who, by the basest, and most insidious means, have at¬ 
tempted to mislead the loyal, the honest, and the good part of the 
community, by industriously blackening the condudt of all concerned 
in carrying on these proceedings. tThey, while the cause of the Queea 
is in their mouths, have other objects in their hearts, and seek but to 
stimulate the people to rebellion and revolution. It is painful to 
reflect, that those who have such objects in view should have met 
with any encouragement. They will receive no countenance from 
your Lordships. It is only on the evidence produced beforePyou that 
your Lordships will found your decision. But you have been told, my 
lords, in the peroration of my friend, Mr. Brougham, to pause betore 
you decide; that you stand on a precipice, and that if you give your 
judgment against the Queen, it will be the last judgment that you will 
ever pronounce. Nay, you are called upon, as the only means of 
preserving the honour of the crown and the purity of the altar, at all 
hazards, and at all risks, whatever the evidence may be, to give a 
verdict of acquittal, because, forsooth, such, in the opinion of mj 
learned friends, such is the decision to which you ought to come. 
You, my Lords, are not thus to be worked upon j you are not to be 
influenced by such attempts at intimidation. 1 know that I am now 
addressing persons of high honour, and of unstained reputation, whose 
decisions have hitherto been reverenced, because they have been 
founded in justice. You will sustain your exalted character, you will 
best protect the honour of the throne, ami the purity of the altar, b^ 
coming to a just decision o;i the evidence before you. On that evi¬ 
dence I rest my case; and if it lead you, as 1 think it inevitably must, 
to give a verdict of guilty, you, 1 am sure, will not want courage to 
pronounce it; and doing so, my Lords, you will best satisfy your own 
consciences, and sooner or later, the country.” (Speech cf the At- 
torney General^ p. 105, 106*—114.) 

The preposterous absurdity, to characterize it by no harsher 
terms,. of the parallel drawn between the conduct of Nero 
towards the innocent Octavia and that of our So^reign towards 
the Queen, is successfully cdknbatted by the Solicitor-Generah 
whop speech, also, at the head of our paper, taking up ibp sub¬ 
ject in its state of exhaustion, is jadiciously occupied with the 
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.ustration of particular topics, and the task of repelling the in/ 
?(:tives of his opponents. ^ • 

“ In the early stages of this inquiry,” (says tljis able lawyer 
ad reasoner) “ appeals .were made to the reign of Henry VIII. 
ad the cruelties exercised by that monarch. Those appeals 
ere considered ^hen as sufficient to satisfy the purposes of the 
ise; they were deemed sufficiently powerful in having to 
(iswer the object of this defence. But what hav/ become of the 
>peals to the case of Lady Anne Boleyn, and tne barbarities of 
lenryVIII,? They have ceased to have any impression for the 
urposes of her Majesty’s defence; a higher iliglit is necessary in the 
ist stage of this inquiry. To my surprise—to my amazement and 
tter astonishment, my learned friend, Mr. Denman, whom I have 
mg known—whole character and private life I have long loved, has 
>r this purpose dared to say tlmt no page in the history of the 
ncient or modern world furnishes a parallel to the abuses and 
ruelties her Royal Highness has experienced, unless it is in the 
nnals of Home in its worst period—in the history of its worst and 
lost infamous sovereigns! My Lords, the Princess of Wales is said, 
1 her suflerings, to stand in the same situation as the Empress Oc> 
avial How are we to answer this, but to see in what situation Oc> 
avia did stand, in order to see the enormous nature of the charge 
(referred against the Government of this country. Octavia’s father 
ras murdered by Nero—Octavia’s brother was murdered by Nero, 
n the presence of Octavio. She, one of the most pure and spotless 
(eings the world ever produced—she was charged with having a 
criminal intercourse with a slave! My Lords, there was not the 
smallest semblance of truth in the charge ; she never advanced this 
Jave; she had never promoted him W) orders; she had never slept in 
he same room with that slave, but without evidence she was sent into 
(anishment. She was seen in Gaul when this took place. The most 
nfamous of men—the most atrocious of monsters was employed by 
^ero, to murder his own motlier Agrippa, and I believe that this 
N(ero, to get rid of his wife Qctavia, told her “ you must confess 
that yoit have had an adulterous intercourse with j'our slave, and you 
shall undergo nominal punishment, but you* shall be pardoned.” Re¬ 
luctantly the confession was made ; the confession was taken for proof, 
she was seized—her veins opened—Mie blood did not flow sufficiently 
quick—she was drowned in hot water,'and her head was sent to Nero, 
tq glut his cruelty. My Lords, that is the conduct of Nero and his 
myrmidon. They were acting together jn this foul and infamous 
transaction. What are we to say then when counsel like my learned 
friend, entertaining the best possible feelings on all other occasions, 
feels hlmseir justified, in a court of ju^ice, in saying that the case 
of Octavia beail a resemblance to the case before your Lordships; 
A^y, not only bears a resemblance, but that it is the only case that 
can be firese.nted in ancient and modern times, that can be put in 
any competition with such a transaction! I confess, when 1 heard 
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^this, my blood was paralized witli horror. I hardly understood where 
pL was, or from whom it was this extraordinary language proceeded. 
But, my Lords, what is still more extraordinary, niy learned friend 
has not the credit of novelty in this comparison. No, it is not his 
own; for I find in a newspaper, which I hold in my hand, an ad¬ 
vertisement published some time before the speech of my learned 
friend, couched in the terms;—“Nero vindicate^!” published by 
whom? By a name well known, an individual .of whom 1 know 
nothing, but fA)m those publications which arc ushered into the 
world, “ PrintedVor William Hone, Ludgate Hill.** Now, my learned 
friend condescends to make himself tire instrument to such a person 
as 1 have described^ to prefer such charges in this high 'and august 
assembly against the monarch of his country ! My Lords, what will 
my learned friend say, if 1 imitate the same course in answering hi$ 
argument ? What will your Lordships s^—what will my learned 
friend say, if I quote the language of Tacitus, of whom he is so 
fond—“ Isontibus innoxia consilia; fiagitiis manifestis, subsidium ab 
audacia petendum.’*—1 should not have dared to make such a quo¬ 
tation, only that I find it in the same page with the passages which 
my learned friends have quoted.’* (Speech of the Solicitor GeneraL 
p. 155, 156>) • 

Wc will add, also, the concluding part of the same speech, for 
the sake of its just and vigorous comment upon the improper 
and impolitic appeal of the Queen’s Counsel to the personal 
motives of fear, and the threatened consequences of a conviction 
of the party accused : 

** My learned friends have endeavoured to awaken every sympathy, 
every passion of your Lordships’ nature; they have even appealed to 
the basest of all passions, the passion of fear. In the high and august 
assembly of a nation renowned for its firmness and intrepidity my 
learned friends have appealed to the passion of fear. Your Lordships 
have been told by one ofmy learned friends, that if you passed this Bill 
into a law, you would commit an act of suicide. By another of my 
learned friends you were told, that if you passed this Bill it would b^ 
at your—peril! The words hung sufficiently long upon my learned 
friend's-lips to be clearfy understood,* but they were afterwards af¬ 
fectedly withdrawn. 1 was astonished to hear such arguments urged 
—arguments which could not serve, but might have an injurious eff^t 
on the case of the illustrious individual in whose behalf they were 
urged. 1 know, my Lords, that your Lordships dare not do any 
thing unjust; but 1 know (vt same time that you will do what the 
ends of justice require, without regard to any personal consequences 
which raSy follow. But, my Lords, it.is not in this place only that 
such arts have been resorte^to; a similar course has been followed out 
of doors—every attempt has been made to intiraidat% your Lordsblps 
and ovefawe your proceedings. Even the name of her’Majesty he»- 
eelf has been profaned fbr base and factious purposes. Iiwher Ma- 
jC^ 3 r*s name, but undoubtedly withcut her consent, attacks have beds 
fftade upon all that is ^cred and venerable. The Empire^—the Con* 
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stitution—the Sovereign—the Hierarchy—every order of the State— 
all has been darkly and malignantly attacked under the shield of her^ 
Majesty’s name. But* my Lords, 1 do not suppose that this has been 
^ne with her Majesty’s consent, if it had, well might we exclaim— 

* dum capitolio 
> Regina dementes ruinas 
« Fun us et imperiu par-abat.’ 

In such a case we might well expect the commencement of a new 
era; but I again say, that I impute no such motives*'to her Majesty. 
1 say, my Lords, that if, in Igoking to the whole of the evidence, you 
shall have the strongest moral conviction on your Lordships' minds 
of her Majesty’s guilt, but yet feel that there has not been such 
evidence brought forward as would lay the legal foundation of guilt; 
in that case, my Lords, you will throw out this bill; you will say to her 
Majesty, in the language of my learned friend Mr. Denman, * go thou, 
and sin no more.^ But, my Loi^s, if, on the other hand, looking 
with that calmness and impartiality which the great importance of 
this case requires, you find that the case is borne out by the strongest, 
fullest, and most satisfactory evidence, if no doubt hangs upon the 
minds o^your Lordships, then, my Lords, knowing the 'Tribunal 
I have been addressing, I am sure you will pronounce your decision on 
this great and momentous question with a firmness consonant to your 
liigh and exalted station.” {Speech of the Solicitor General, 

p. 167 — 168 .) 

We have also placed the speech of the Earl of Liverpool on 
the second reading of the Bill of Pains and Penalties at the 
head of our article, not for the purpose of any particular exa¬ 
mination of its contents, but simply to call the attention of our 
readers to it, as an instructive sanYpIe of the gravity and sim¬ 
plicity by which truth should come recommended from the mouth 
of a nobleman of this gr^t and free community. Really, when 
one reads the virulent charges brought against the state, of which 
jthis elevated, respectable, and amiable person is one of the prin- 
<npal administrators and organs, and without whose large parti¬ 
cipation no confederate gum of unprincipled misgovernment can 
possibly be incurred—when, one reflects upon the coarse and 
ferocious obloquies with which his public chameter, ns well as 
that of his associates in the invidious station of ministers, is 
loaded, bearing in our minds how ^confuted by all experience is 
the distinction between public and private principle—when one 
sees the vulgar demagogue, with neither principle nor peace in 
his bosdm^^ living his occupation, his duty^ and his unhappy 
)^me to hurl tjie thunders of his execThtfon at the head of this 
j^i|oarabie mOn, whose elegant and moral life is the ornament 
of the llphUc sphere in which he moves, and the joy of his 
domestic retirement;' one di^erns by a short glance of the mind 
the vast difference in disposition, in temper, in habits, in the 
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y elements and capacities of social happiness, between those that 
/ maintain and those that menace our ancient and tried institutions, 
between those that cherish the spirit of improvement combined 
with the principle of conservation, and those that speculate upon 
the chances of violent change, or general confusion. The speech 
of the Earl of Liverpool is one that will be long remembered, 
for a distinction which is not to be attained bjF tne rhetorician’s 
art,—the impress of candour and feeling on every sentence. It 
is a speech alsct on .which the slavish fear calculated upon by 
some nf the speakers on this question, has evidently nad no 
operation. Tnercris a tempered courage, and intrepid modera¬ 
tion spread over the whole, which, in these days, are absolutely 
necessary to carry the value of virtue beyond the individual that 
possesses it into the social atmosphere by which he is surrounded. 
We will exhibit to our readers the latter pages of this plain 
and manly oration: * 


“ A bill of pains and penalties, my Lords, is a bad name: but let me 
entreat you, fairly and candidly, to consider what the nature of this 
bill is. Is this bill, in its effect, regard being had to the relative situ¬ 
ation of the parties, any more than an ordinary divorce bill, such as 
you have so frequently before you i I do not mean that the parties 
have greater advantages. In any case where the wife of any of your 
Lordships, or of your Lordships* ancestors, has been divorced, is she 
not actually degraded—Is she not deprived of her rights, prerogatives, 
and privileges ? And is she not degraded upon the same principle, and 
exactly almost in the same terms, as those which are contained in this 
bill ? I know, my Lords, that on occasions of that kind you have deci- 
sions of the Ecclesiastical Court, but not always; for many divorce 
bills pass without any such decision being before the House. 1 admit 
the rule generally; but 1 deny that it is a principle upon which all di¬ 
vorce bills must proceed. We have been toM too, that in other cases, 
the accused has a full right to recriminate ; but then the individual is 
in a far different situation from the Queen.- Here the exclusion of that; 
rule cannot operate as a hardship upon the Queen. A Queen of this 
country does not come forward like a pt'ivate individual. She stands 
before the public and the country, claiming prerogatives and privileges 
which must be founded upon her own individual innocence and purity, 
unmixed with the doctrines out of doors; upaided by popular decla¬ 
mation. 1 say then, my lords, that whepit is endeavoured to stigma¬ 
tize this bill as a bill of pqjns and penalties, it is no more in its opera¬ 
tion, than one of those bills which you are constantly in the habit of 
passing. They are hills ^yhich oflen operate harshly, because, per¬ 
haps, they injure those wim have not been the aggressors: —^because, 
perhaps, those individuals nave not the power Of retlliating; because, 
perhaps, they are feeble and unprotected, and are not upheld ajid 
supported by popular feelingl; manoeuvring their innocence in the face 
of manifest guilt. The Queen has none of these hardships to. com¬ 
plain of. She has advocates most able, she has means most ample, 
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and she derives evety assistance, even from her accusers, to establish' 
her innocence, if it can be established. My Lords, it has next been 
Mid, that this measure is inexpedient and unnecessary, and the noble 
Lord opposite has personally addressed nie, and told me that, because I 
brought this bill into the house, it would be highly improper for me to 
vote on this important occasion. Before 1 address myself to that, how¬ 
ever, 1 beg leave t^ offer an observation as to what has been said with 
respect to the inconvenience that will result, if this bill do pass. I 
would ask the noble Lords who intend to vote the secor^ reading of this 
bill to look on the other hand, and see the tremendous inconveniencies 
that would arise from rejecting it, after this question has been brought 
to the bar—after it has been investigated,—aifd after the parties 
have joined issue upon it. If, my Lords, you believe her Majesty 
guilty, and yet rqect .the bill, it will be a complete acquittal, mor^l 
as well as legal, and it will be a triumph of guilt under circum¬ 
stances the most fatal. Reflect, ti^y Lords, upon all the different 
bearings of tliis case; and recollect* that in such an event, the Queen 
would am retire from this bar like an humble individual acquitted 
for want of evidence. No, my Lords, she is Queen of this country, 
and she will take that title and its prerogatives, tainted with crime, 
should yoif not vote for the second reading of the bill, though you think 
her guilty of the charge imputed to her. Do not your Lordships recol¬ 
lect a most respectable individual, in a decent and respectable situa¬ 
tion of life, being found guilty of the crime of adultery ?—and do you 
irot recollect the disgrace and degradation which attached to him for 
the manner in which the crime was perpetrated ? 1 will not prejudice 
your opinions; I will not attempt to warp your judgments ; but never 
let it be said, that while you believe her guilty, you dare not pro¬ 
nounce your conscientious opinion. 1 believe in my conscience, what¬ 
ever opinion may prevail as to the consequences, I firmly believe, let 
the consequences be what they may, that is the safest and wisest 
course; and I rely on the good sense of the country, that those con¬ 
sequences will neither be fatal nor prejudicial, when they see your opi¬ 
nions have been declared according to the best of your judgment, and 
according to the dretates^of your conscience. The noble Lord opposite 
has alluded to the clamour out-of-doors; and he says most truly, that 
attempts will be made by the seditious and ^isafiected to take advan¬ 
tage of your decision, if you should pass this bil), aad turn it to serve 
their own evil designs. My Lords, that is most true. In times like 
these, undoubtedly there are always too many evil spirits abroad, anx¬ 
ious to seize on any public grievance to serve their own base purposes, 
and to fan the fiamc of faction, without caring, for a single moment, 
about the guilt or innocence of the Queen. And would to God, - my 
Lords, I could say, that the.Qu^ had kept herself clear from all par¬ 
ticipation in sticb attempts.—Look, my Lords, to the answers she gives 
those addresses miich are dail^ presented to her. Can we look at 
thorn, sny we think they are the answers of a person who, con- 
scious^^'im tier innocence, patientlpr waiti^ the decision of that tribunal 
before which her conduct is arraigned t Would not the true line to 
be* adopted be, that which she pursued mnst properly in the answer 
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yshe gave to the first address that vras presented to her i There she 
/declared that, conscious of her innocence, she was ready to meet her 
accusers, but she did not wish her case to mix with public politics. I 
do nut say this, my Lords, to prejudice your minds for a single instant’ 
against the illustrious individual whose case is now before the House. 
But, my Lords, if you believe her guilty, and yet reject the bill, as I 
said before, it will be the triumph of guilt over truth and justice. Let me 
beseech you, then, to suffer no threat or fear to deter you from doing 
that duty which ^ou are bound here to perform, according to the dictates ‘ 
of your consciences. With respect to the personal appeal which the 
noble Earl opposite has nmde to me, 1 desire to say, that I have looked 
into the conduct of ether persons who liave been in my situation upon 
bills and measures of a similar nature, and I do not |ind that it was 
on those occasions thought consistent with public duty,* or consistent 
with the rights of a peer, upon a public measure to abstain from giving 
their opinions or votes. This doctrine applied to impeachment at the 
bar of this House, and I think it applies to the present case. I remem¬ 
ber when the father of a noble friend wlio sits near me was some years 
ago impeached at the bar of this House ; the King's Attorney and So¬ 
licitor-General conducted the prosecution; the ministers brought it 
forward; and yet the noble Lords who then held office in the govern¬ 
ment did not in any degree think themselves precluded from voting. 
1 say that in substance the present case is the same. 1 say, that upon 
so important a question, and on so great and public a measure, I will 
not preclude myself from expressing my opinion, nor will 1 divest my¬ 
self of my right as a peer to assert my opinion, and to support it by 
iny vote. 1 will rely on my own honour, feelings, and integrity, to 
guide me to that which is right; and I vrilP^ rely on the public to do 
me justice in believing that I act conscientiously and honestly. To 
conclude, we have, my Lord^ now to discharge most undoubtedly a 
high and important duty. We come now to a decision, in which, I 
hope and trust, your votes will not be influenced by fear, afibction, 
or interest: and I trust and believe, every peer will give his vote from 
the bottom of his heart, according to the best of his judgment, and in 
fulfilment of the dictates of his conscience. I will not believe—IneVer 
can believe—^that the country will not do justice to your decision. I 
have the highest confidence in the country that they will revereneb 
your decision, and I am sure the country reposes its fullest confidence 
in the integrity of this tribunal. You are, however, my Lords, a tri¬ 
bunal that, like all other tribunals, stands before the greater tribunal 
of public opinion^ and by your acts you will be judged. But if you 
give an honest vote upon this subject, whatever it may be, the public 
will do you justice, and will feel that vote has been given according to 
the best of your judgment, and in striot obedience to the dictates of 
your conscience. Allusions have been made by the'noble Lord oppo¬ 
site, to the judges of,the ^and. 1 know not to what he refers t but 
without adverting to that cfrcumstance, I will say it gives me the 
highest satisfhetion that this trial proceeds in the pres^ce of The 
judges of the land. It gives me also great satisfaction that after this trial 
^closed, we debate the question in the presence of those judges. I am 
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sure they biave J>e«n to us of the greatest assistance in determining, 
Mwts of law; and 1 think Jt highly proper that we have their aid. 
Heaven grant your decision may be such as will satisfy the ends of 
justice and vindicate the cause of truth!—Heaven grant it may be 
such as will bear the test of judgmentdiere and hereafter; that in pro¬ 
nouncing your decision you njay safcjy appeal for the truth of your 
judgment to that Being to whom alone the secrets of all hearts are 
open. And whenf at the last day, we shall render an account at the 
tribunal of Eternal Justice, we may 'feel warranted in our conduct 
here, and know we have administered justice in mercy,' without 
pronouncing a harsher judgmeotj or a severer punishment, than is ab¬ 
solutely necessary, doing right between the Queen, the public, and 
our God.” {^rl of Liverpool's Speech, p. 26—^30.) 

The publication entitled “ Selections from* the Queen’s 
Answers to various Addresses presented to her,” which is one of 
the list at the top of our article, is a compilation of great singu¬ 
larity and curiosity. There is no doubt that many of the an¬ 
swers here recorded contain ^horisms of unquestionable certainty 
and importance on the side or constitutional freedom; the point is, 
are they connected with the Queen’s cause? And is the viola¬ 
tion of them, or of any of them in regard to the Queen’s person, 

8; gratuitous and baseless assumption, or a fair ostensible deduc¬ 
tion from facts ? Into this question, on the margin of which we 
have all along^ been treading, we must still refuse to embark; but 
as deihoqstrations of a spirit of profound intrigue and contriv¬ 
ance to extract from ev^y event what revolutionary virtue it may 
contain, we think we *may, consistently with our plan in this 
article, bestow on them a little attention. That they are not 
the lucubrations of her Majesty is b^ond all controversy clear; 
it would be silly to ask whether they contain her sentiments: 
they have been fabricated, like any other manufactured article, 
to answer a special puipose; and her interest in them goes no 
further than to their suitableness to her immediate occasion. Of 
the composition she probably neither knows nor cares any thing. 
One can only wonder at her unreserved"^ abandonment of her 
cause to persons who have far other interests than her own to 
serve; who have divorced that cause for ever from the great and 
indispensable maxims of public safety, and suspended it upon 
the ominous success of revolutionary projects. Of the orbit of a 
King’s consort the throne can be the onlwproper centre. Shoot- 

out of this sphere it is impossible for her to find her element 
elsewhere, 'fait to nish into harmony with any other system, 
especially in ^pe^ons beyond the wall^ of human discovery, 
iaRild||||pe votiices anid eccentricities of democratic speculation. 

^ha-me and scandal of these answers to addresses, the 
is only a negative participant, by permitting them to go 
prth in her name. The probability is, •tnat few of them have 
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s Deen offered to her perusal; and we wish to think that only the 
/ two or three first were seen and approved by her as the models 
of those which were to succeed. The three first contain the fol¬ 
lowing sentiments. * 

** The«Cotnnion Council of London, 16th June. 

** If any thing could lessen the grief which 1 must still feel for the 
loss of those dear relations, of whom 1 have been deprived since I 
left England, it would be the proofs I now receive upon my return 
that their memeries are cherished as their virtues deserved. In the 
new trials to which 1 am eitposed, my first duty is to vindicate myself, 
and my next wish is to see nothing aUeropted that may hurt the feel¬ 
ings of others. 

** But in all the troubles through which 1 have passed, the generous 
attachment of the English people has been my safe-guard against the 
King’s enemies and my own ; and be well assured that no time can 
ever weaken the grateful impressions of such obligations.” 

“ Nottingham, 30th June. 

** Sincerely as I must ever deplore the distresses that may fall on 
any of my fellow-subjects, I must decline to speculate upon their pro¬ 
bable causes, or to cast reproaches upon their supposed au^ors. Hav¬ 
ing come to this country for my own vindication, I cannot mix political 
animosities tvith my just cause. 

** My fervent prayers will be constantly offered up to the throne of 
mercy for the happiness and prosperity of the whole English people; 
and there is no portion of them for whom I feci a livelier interest than 
the inhabitants of Nottingham.” ^ 

, “ Preston, 3d Jul 3 ^ 

The object of my coming here has been the vindication of my 
honour; and 1 shall perfornit the sacred duty which I owe alike to 
the country and to myself, without making myself a party to the poli¬ 
tical divisions which exist.” 

Now, if these were really the first feelings of the Queen’s mind 
on her return to this country, and the sentiments expressed ia 
the answers to subsequent addresses were also really her own, we 
can only lament that, nn the sequel, ahe should have so apostatized 
from her early professions, or iallen under the infiuence of such 
bad counsels. But i^ with an understanding that all succeeding 
answers to succeeding addresses were to breathe the same in¬ 
noxious spirit and the same prudence of political reserve, she 
cast the whole business of framing these answers upon others, 
without personal knowledge of their contents, we can only ex¬ 
claim, that there lives not a more insulted being,—a more pitia¬ 
ble victim of treachery,* than the Quieen of Enghind. 

Had every answer been of the same character as the th«'ee 
which we have produced, and her conduct been consistent ^ith 
those answei's, — resolute without defiance, retiring without 
tunidity, di^laying the firm ai^ct of integrity, and rejecting 
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adTentitious support from passaon, delusion, or depraved ainbition> 
the hearts of good and the brave, the moral and religious 
eff the land would nave been touched with a generous sympathy 
for their unhappy Queen;—her failings and* miscarriages would 
have been half forgotten, half discredited, and all forgiven by the 
nation. But, unhappily, the very reverse of all this has been the 
eourse adopt^. The Queen’s case was soon perceived by the 
ill-disposed part of the country to be rich in capabilities; they 
saw in it the means of insulting their Sovereign,^ annoying the 
government, aspersing the pobility, and throwing ridicule and 
contempt upon the clergy. It is not necessasy to confirin this 
observation by examples—they are in every body’s recollection. 
Every reader of the newspapers will remember that tissue of in¬ 
flammatory appeals to the populace, of which the answer to the 
address of the operative classes of London may be taken as a 
pretty good specimen, where we *have the following memorable 
passage, 

** There have been times, and perhaps these times may still be, 
when the hard-earned bread of the long toiling peasant or mechanic 
is insufficient for his numerous family; when the penury has been 
succeeded by the inquietude of the night, and when night and day, 
day d^nd night have been only a sad succession of pining wretched¬ 
ness, and of hopeless woe. That order of things, which in a large 
portion of the community necessitates the acquisition of subsistence 
by the swdat of the brow, is the insti tution of Providence for the be¬ 
nefit of man; blit who does not see that it is not owing to the wisdom 
of the Deity, but to the hard-heartedness of the oppressor, when the 
sweat of the brow during the day is followed by the tear of affik’tion 
at its close; when the labour of the hancl only adds to the aching of 
the heart; and what ought to be a source of joy is an aggravation of 
calamity. But if these things have been, I may perhaps be permitted to 
hope that they will, ere long,, be only as the troubled scepery of a 
dream; and that happier times are approaching, when commerce will 
crowd our rivers, trade be busy in our streets^ and industry smiling 
in our fields.” 

The above bombastical, hypocritical, and dangerous cant, 
may be taken as a fair average sample of the style and tone cf 
these compositions dispersed over the country in a time of un¬ 
usual difiUculties in the agricultural and trading classes, thu 
unavoidable consequences of a long war in itself unavoidable,— 
fpom which it may be seen how fully by this time the full value 
of the QueeU's' case was understood, as affording a principle 
^^s acti^ as the ^ower of steam' to sbt in motion the ma^ 
of the passions, and to trMismit and distribute its 
ihipul^ Intjp whatever may be the direction given it by the 
dl^ersifled agency and muitipHed' occasions of mischief. After 
dli} pejdiaps, the real reason of the diiierence observable be^ 
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, tween the three first and the succeeding answers to addresses, 
may be found in the difference between those l^al advisers to 
whom the Queen submitted her earliest acts after her return to 
these shores, and those more decided men who have conducted 
her across that rubicon, beyond which all restraints of queenly 
policy, or feminine reserve were to give place to higher thoughts, 
and a bolder career of enterprizc. • 

The Letter*to the King, which is introduced at the end of this 
pamphlet, and* which may be regarded as the great state paper 
or proclamation of the party to .whom her M^esty has com¬ 
mitted her cause, Is now, we believe, considered as a document 
of great indiscretion by even that party itself. By this letter, 
the eyes of all were opened to the scope and purpose to which her 
case was to be expanded; and more wrong was done the Queen 
by this than by any other transaction which has been covered by 
her name. There is assuredly decorum of sentiment enough in 
the British mind rightly to appreciate the character of an inter¬ 
ference calculated to infianie animosities between man and wife, 
aggravated the circumstance of that man and wife;,being the 
King and Queen of the country. If ever there was a hope of 
exterior reconcilement, or of a treaty that might cicatrize a 
wound in which every bosom of feeling participates, this was 
the method of all that could have been devised the best adapted 
to disappoint that hope, and to perpetuate the nation’s sorrow. 
“ This was the most unkindest cut of allfor it cut asunder the 
last silver thread by which charity, when all peculiar ties 
are gone, still holds us together in the intercourse of general 
benevolence. There* is sc&rcely any composition in the lan¬ 
guage of which a humane or Christian person would feel himself 
less capable of being the author, than of this unjust and oppro^ 
brioiis e})istlc. 

M'e will not enter into any particular consideration of the* 
letter in question. It has been sufficiently^examined and weighed 
by the reflecting pari of the natiofl. One passage alone com¬ 
pels us, by its peculiar malignity and dishonesty, to throw away 
a remark upon it. The letter alludes to a passage in the letter 
of the King, written in April, 1796, in which his Majesty, 
then Prince of Wales, thus expressed himself:—“ Our inclina¬ 
tions are not in our power, nor should citlier of us be held 
amenable to tbe other; because Nature has not made us suitable 
to each other. Tranquil and comfortable society is, however^ 
in our power,&c. B/ the above passage, it %3 most obviously 
clear that nothing mor^ itas meant than that the Prince foqnd 
it impossible to bestow his aftectioir on the Princess, his inclinai- 
tions not being within his controul,—^not surely that his inclina¬ 
tions had migrated to «ny f^her object^ which would, indeed, 
have been but a licentious extuse. for his dissatisfaction with bis 
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wife: but this is the construction indecently and insidiously put 
upon the passage by the letter written in the Queen’s name. 
** The separation,” says this le^r, ** so far from being sought 
by me, was a sentence pronounced upon me, without an^r cause 
assigned, other than that of your own inclinations; v^hich, as 
your Majesty was pleased to allege, w^ere not under your con- 
troul.” And, a^in, “ The * tranquil and comfortabie society' 
tendered to me by your Majesty, formed in my mind but a poor 
compensation for the grief occasioned by considek'ing the wound 

f iven to public morals in* the fatal example produced by your 
faiesty’s inclinations.” 

A more shameful perversion oV another's meaning and expres¬ 
sion, fer the sake of an assault upon his quiet and his character, 
is not easy to be found. Nor can it escape notice, that this 
imports to be an answer to a letter written and answered above 
four and twenty years before. This is quite enough to fix upon 
this letter from the Queen its appropriate character, and to 
make it every good man's bosom-prayer, that, since the issue of 
the late tcial before the Peers has been considered by the Queen 
and her advisers as calling on her Majesty’s part for a solemn 
thanksgiving, she may be made sensible of the deep importance 
of “ studying to be quiet,” and of making what is thus deemed 
the triumph of innocence an eera of .repose to the King and to 
the nation from those troubles and inquietudes to which it is 
impossible that innocence can lend itself, and from which it is 
equally impossible that the Queen in any event can derive either 
honour or security. No convulsions of the country could shake 
out any benefit to the consort of the KiOg. Their differences 
might be “ reconciled in ruin;” but by no change or chance of 
revolutionary occurrence can these differences ever be decided, 
the situation of her Majesty improved, truth more satisfactorily 
"developed, opinion rectified, or controversy composed. 

The Liturgy questioh has been decided, and not a small part 
of the nation will think that in that decision the whole case of 
the Queen has been virtually comprehended. Though we shall 
not trouble our readers with our opinions at any length, on a 
subject so little to our taste, yet it would not consist with the 
character of our journal to let any momentous question, touch¬ 
ing . religion, lie in our path ‘ without attracting our regard. 

** That the order of council, for erasing the name eff the 
Queen from the Liturgy sf^sears to this House to have 
been ill-advised^ and inexp^ient,” ^as a motion in spirit 
an^ import miserably below the to{l^,of the petitions to the 
House, and the general expectation excited by the challenges of 
her M^esty's champions. In proportion as it was calculated to 
gbr# to the Queen the advantage c^very shade and modification 
of opinion, it vtidened the basis or%he argument afforded by its 
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j failure. For our own parts we cannot understand how any of 
. the arguments used to demonstrate' the illegality of the rejection 
of the Queen’s name can be regarded as ap^icable to the motion-; 
for if the>rdection w*as illegal, it seems strange in the extreme 
to our minds to bring into tjuestion its expediency;—what is in 
strictness illegal, may be supposed expedient, and what is legal, 
may very evidently be inexpedient; but we do nht hear so often as 
to be reconcile to it, of an inexp^ient breach of the law of the 
land. A man Inight as well complain that a soap manufactory 
had been set up in his neighbourhood, which was a great nui¬ 
sance, and beside^ that not very agreeable. That the King, as 
head of the Church and head of his family, has the power of 
settling the form in which the members of his royal house shall 
be noticed in the public prayers of the church, we have never 
felt the possibility of doubting. * Insertions, changes, omissions, 
and erasures, by the Sovereign's authority, are frequent enough 
before the act of uniformity, to show how the point was then 
considered, and since that act they have been of such common 
occurrence, as to show that that statute was never held to take 
away the power before possessed, and often exercised by the 
King. The principle of law requires, that for this effect there 
must be express words; which are so far from being found in 
that act, that the clauses bearing upon the point are declaratory 
and confirmatory of this natural and necessary branch of the 
kingly authority. 

Whether the rejection of the Queen’s name from the prayers 
of the church, leaving her to be included in the general descrip¬ 
tion of the royal family, with that silent supplication of the 
heart which the Christian in spirit will be apt to frame for her 
Majesty’s peculiar circumstances, was expedient or otherwise, we 
shall not consider more at large, than we have the legality of the 
measure; but we will, for we cannotrhelp it, observe that such a 
question can never be properly discussed but by those who know 
something of “the spirit of prayer and supplication,” of “the Spirit 
that maketh intercession,” and of “ thejprayer of faith.” Those 
Christians who think that the services of God, to be of any worth, 
must be spiritual, intellectual, holy, the incense of the heart’s sacri¬ 
fice, the fruit of Christian sorrow, hope, and thanksgiving, the 
earnest of an union with the Creator, and Redeemer, wSl not 
deem it a light matter to make our Litur^ the medium of official 
homage, or state formally, beyond the length to which it has 
already gone. We couldrwell spare, though no^ne will suspect 
us of di^oyalty, or of wantihg homage for the Crown, all laud¬ 
atory epithets, or what appear to be such, though perhaps sus- 
cratible of another interpretation, bestowed upon the Kingfs 
Majesty in the prayers oi^ our church; and we believe that if we 
prayed for him simply as our Sovereign Lord the King, an 
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0b|ection -to our Liturgy, with which some good men feel strongly 
■impressed, would be removed, and equal honour would be inai- 
cated to the Sovereign,.* To bring the Queen’s name into the 
service as a special object of prayer, with the usual epithet of 
gracious,f an epithet unquestionably importing, at the time it was 
introduced, the communication or reception of Divine grace, 
according as it was applied to God or man, would at least, to 
say nothing more of it, be to increase that cdurtly formality 
which, in the minds of many, lower the sanctity, by lessening 
the sincerity, of our forms.* * Nothing should be made ostensibly 
'the object of our prayers for which we cannot pray heartily; and 
heartily, we presume, every good man can pray for the family of 
the King, after praying for the Sovereign himself as God’s spe¬ 
cial servant and instrument; for they are the patterns to which 
the manners of the country foi^i and adjust themselves.—they 
surround the throne like a luminous zodiac, or involve it in the 
darkness of an eclipse; but if, instead of a general prayer for 
the royal family, the name of one is distinguished as the special 
and cherished object of our supplications at the throne of grace, 
unless such peculiar interest in the person so selected is honestly 
felt, so to pray is little else than to flatter human greatness, and 
to mock the majesty of heaven. Such a habit of praying leads to 
that criminal lukewarmness so frequently condemned in Scripture; 
and behutifully compared by Taylor to the phantastic fires of the 
night, where there is light and no heat, and which therefore may 
pass on to the real fires of hell, where there is heat and no light. 

When the legality of his Majesty’s interfcrence with the 
Liturgy is the question, men with hard hearts and unholy bosoms 
may be qualified for the discussion; but, if the legality is conceded, 
and the expediency or propriety be the subject of consideration, 
it seems to us that politicians, and lawyers, the violent, tlic venal, 
the verbose, the meq of “'vain imaginations, vain allectations, 
vain altercations,” should stand aloolj nor “ touch the ark—of 
this magnificent and awful cause.” He alone is adequate to the 
topic, whose lips have felt something of the touch of the live 
•coal from the altar. It is a question which that mind alone is 
upon a level with, that feels all the worth of that for which 

E r must ask, if it asks aright,—the purchase of the Saviour’s 
, the effect of his intercession, the fruit of his sacrifice, 
the gift of his healing, the efficacy of his grace,—things greater 
than diadems, nnd all else that life cap possess, and therefore not 
to be soliciteu for ourselves or others but with an earnestness 


* We dare noi bope lbnt his Majesty will ever see this paper, but if he-sliouid 
lie may cast perhaps-, a reflecting eye upon this giiggestion. 

+ In the services of religion, and in the wurkn of our old divines, as in the 
MRiMMis of Jeremy Taylor throughout, this word is used as above staled. 
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equal to the prize. Such and such onlj^ 'trill, feel aUi^e reverei^ 

, due to our holy and comprehensive Liturgy. He 4411 see it, in* 
deed, in connection with the state; but not as un‘'^gEne of state^ 
policy. He will see in it a constitution agreeable to the earliest 
and purest standard ; ajt once spiritually ind^endent of the state, 
and practically mamtaining with it a cenuitie alliance. He will 
see how it tempers* freedom with obedience, and how beautifully 
in exchange for protection it casts over the civil institutions its 
warm investiture. He will deem it nn. unkind forgetfulness of 
this condition of mutual benefit, should the state, its authb> 
rity, make the serwees of our holy*Church subservient to poli¬ 
tical arrangements, or arbitrarily indict upon it the language of 
insincerity. 

We cannot help yet further 'insisting upon the necessity of a 
certain frame and disposition of the heart to qualify for the 
question, whether any subject of supplication shall or shall not 
be introduced into the liturgy of our church. - It is not tor the 
“ disputers of this world,” lor forensic wranglers^ or trading poli¬ 
ticians, or mere party-men, still less for the hierophants of sedi¬ 
tion, and least of-ail .for the encouragersbf parodies upon the 
church service, to settle upon its true grounds a controversy of 
this kind. Our Liturgy throughout is full of spirituality and 
purity, and its stated as well as occasional services are all calcti- 
lated to raise the mind to a holy and heavenly fervour : i\pne can 
approach it duly and rightly but in a state of deep personal hu¬ 
miliation, or proceed in it to any good purpose without a sincere 
desire for an increase of grace to near meekly HIS word, to re¬ 
ceive it with pure affection, and to bring forth the fruits of the 
Spirit. Those who thus'eome to the sanctuary, and who thus feel - 
and think of its services, and those only, are the persons we are at. 
all disposed to attend to, on this delicate question ; the thing ' 
itself must first be sacred in*our eyes before we can be fit judges 
of what ought to make a part of it. And with this observation 
we will dismiss the subject. • . 

The pamphlet entitled, An Address from the King to his Peo¬ 
ple, puts a .language in some places into the mouth of the King, 
of which we do not. altogether approve. It is defective in dig¬ 
nity. The habitual homage due to majesty demands that the 
King should never expr^s himself to his subjects in the style of 
justification or apology, and still less, of familiarity, with re¬ 
spect to his domestic attairs. The King caniiot With propriety or 
safety enter with his people into the details of' lys own miimict. 
And therefore a pamphlet afsuthing such a form ought to have 
proceeded with a proper regard to these considerations. We ha^e 
alsoibme doubt of the policy apd ujfiUty of giving ,td ni publicaticm 
of this sort the semblance^f Jiavihg proc<^ded immediately fixnn 
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tbe King. It. woi^ certamly kwve been what the loyid sabjects 
d^hUMa|est 3 mroeuld have disapproved of, hml he rea% wkten the 
oddiete impoted. ta him; and for diis reason we cannot but 
thmk that it was incorrect, to say the least of it, to put forth a 
aemblance of what would .have been wrong if real, aiid which 
.^probably , has left tlie iinpressiion of a fact rather than of a fiction 
on the minds ofc many. But after these deductions on the score 
of propriety, it is due to this performance to say of it, that it 
joontains as many well expi*essed and important truths on the sub¬ 
ject, which has of late divided and agitated the nation, as any of the 
ephemoml publications to which that subject has given birth. We 
coukl select many interesting and well reasoned passages from it 
respecting the grounds of the unhappy separation of their Ma¬ 
jesties, and of the consecutive treatment of the Queen; but we for¬ 
bear to do so, from an apprehension that, as all these points 
ibove been so long and vehemently controverted, it would be 
bardly consistent with impartial justice to present one side of the 
•case, withont entering into the discussion of the opposite arga- 
m«its and statements, whatever may be our own personal con- 
adttkou.** Besides which we are mindful of pur resolution to avoid 
plunging into the vortex of the agitadng and distressing ques- 
ttion of the Queen’s general guilt or innocence. Our readers 
•wHl remember that, at the outset of this protracted paper, we 
nfinoui)ccd our intention of confining ourselves to the considera- 
4aons. suggested by ihe ungenerous use which has been made by 
sfilCtton of this mc»t afflicting case, and the attempts grounded 
upon it tobringthe King’s majesty and all the high constitutional 
'imithorities of the kingdom into contempt and odium the most 
anwarraiitable and shameless libels, calumnies, and caricatures, 
by* which private peace and honour, or the solemn rights of 
xraMic morality and opinion, have ever since the world began 
been invaded and violated. The extract which we now present 
from'this pamphlet to our readers, appears to us to put many 
things well, fairly, and moderately. 


** I proceed now to the offer of an ample allowance to the 
«QaeCn, provided she continued to remain abroad in the retirement 
che had voltUlbhily adopted; and the alternative with which that offer 
was accompanied. 1 have pointed out this /ranme/ioa, and the sus- 
:pensipn m the ss acts which appear to have emanated 

more kampdiaitely worn tny own personal feelings. 

1 have jpFe.^U5ly remarked, that from the period of my becoming 
lUjgent, t|^4llwrCnces between the Priqpess and myself had assumed 
.h^pcliiicali^ara^cr, and been treated by many as.a party question. 

• ** |l%a‘coinp<mipiis of my youth, and the distinguished characters 
Srflh whom, in roy earlier years, 1 had intimately associated, had 
created^.the public mind a widely extended, and readily believed 
'^ifion, tliat wlmn the sceptre cf myfather should descend to me, I 
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ilMuld, from among those associates, hare chosen the members of my 
. idministration. During the discussion of the terms of the regency, 
I was careful to avoid giving any (dedge of the line of policy 1 
find it expedient to Mopt. A short previous administration, com* 
posed of those political friends by whom it was conjectured my coun¬ 
cils would have been directed, had enabled me to rairm some Opinion 
of their executive talents; and nofwith^an^ngy anisverturo was made 
by me to them,, to propose an administration. But when I found the 
conditions requi|^ed would have reduced me to a mere political auto*' 
maton, of which they were to possess the key ; that, not content widh 
forming the administration, they required also, that I should be.sur¬ 
rounded in my household by their adherents, and left to no choice in 
the appointment of my o\vn attendants; when with this, 1 compared 
the candour and the unequivocal absence of all personal feeling widb 
which the bill creating the regency was carried by the then piiAistry ; 
and above all, the frank, loyal, and respectful^egret which was*shewn 
to the calamity of my revered parent; and the so immediate provision 
made for the resumption by bim of the regal dignity, that should it 
have pleased Providence so to have restored him; ttiy royal father 
would have awakened, as if from a dream, and have found himself 
unreminded of his afiBictipn; when to thja I added the impoAant cou*> 
sideration, that the flame of freedom was beginning to glimmer m 
Spain^: that the then administration were prepared to take advantage 
of every circum.stance favourable to the destruction of the military 
tyrant of Europe; and when all these various considerations were up¬ 
held by the weight of personal character which was contained in the 
s^hen cabinet; 1 felt sufficiently justified in not suffering former pre- 
^ssessions to stand for one moment in the way of newly created du*> 
ties. 1 felt that an existing experienced executive was, at such a 
time, safer than a theoretical cabinet. I had alsp a doubt in my own 
mind, whether, during my Sovereign’s Hie, 1 ought, as Regent, to 
adopt, the principles of those who had been violently opposed to my 
royal father’s measures, or pursue a line of policy unchanged, and sudb 
as my King would have continued had he remained the active head 
of the Empire. This was a feeling of the hearts it was mine. 

“ This, my determination, produced tw(^ consequences; i. A series 
of unbroken, glorious, an^ important victories, attended with such 
results, as the history of the world, within a similar period of tinie^ 
cannot produce; 2. The conversion of my matrimonial diffisrences into 
a political attack upon my authority. 

“ From this naoment then, the Queen, l^y becoming the tool of 
party, gave to her cause and her conduct a new feature, and an im¬ 
portance which required the vigilant eye of the government. 

** 1 have been led into this digression, that the distinction 1 still en¬ 
deavoured to uphold betweon my marital and royal elation, might bft 
plainly and easily comprehended. I return now to the conaideratidn 
of the bfier made to the Queen, of an allqwance^ipon^ certain sti* 
pulations; viz. that the Queen, should cea^ to use the n^e and 
s^le of Queen of England, and remain abroad, where she had vo- 
Ittntarily seceded. * 
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wlien determination was decided upon must not 
jhe fm^tteh ;'Hi misrt not odly, not be forgotten, but it should be al* 
Jdwed Its due height in the decbton of so moipentous an affair. It 
appears almost indeed tb'tteoyeHobked, that I met my first parliament 
in the month of April, at the irery period and while a set of infuriated^' 
misguided, and anhapf^ cul]$i*it8 were on their trials for a conspiracy 
to overturn the constitution and government of these realms, of whicn 
the commencement was intended' to be, the indiscriminate assassina' 
tion of my oabinet ministers. The general situation of the country, 
St that precite moment, appears also to have been thrown into the 
back ground. I cannot bettet* recall those Unhappy inauspicious nio* 
ments, than by repeating again to my subjects the topics addressed to 
the Lords and Commons in Parliament assembled, upon our first 
meeting. 

“ ‘ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** • Deeply as I regret that the ifiachinations and designs of the dis- 
affiscted should have led, in some parts of the country, to acts of open 
violence att4 insurrection, I cannot but express my satisfaction at the 
promptitude with whtciv those attempts have been suppressed by the 
vigilance and activity of the magistratesj and by the zealous co-opera* 
tion of aft those of my sabjeq||is whose exertions have been called forth 
to support the authority of the laws. 

, .*** The wisdom and firmness manifested by the late parliament, and 
the due execution of the laws, have jgrcatly contributed to restore 
confidence throc^hout the kingdom; and to discountenance those 
principles of sedition and irretigion, which had bpen disseminated 
with such malignant perseverance, and had poisoned the minds of the 
unwary and ignorant; 

** * ,1 rely upon the continued support of parliament, in my deter¬ 
mination to maintain, by alt the means entrusted to my hands, the 
public safety and tranquillity. 

f Deploring’,fas we all must, the distress which.still unhappily pre¬ 
vails among many of the labouring classes of the community, and anx¬ 
iously looking forward to its removal or mitigation, it is, in the mean 
time, our common duty, efiectually to protect the loyal, the peace¬ 
able, and the industrious, against those practices of turbulence and 
intimidation, by which Uie period of relief can only be deferred, and 
by which the pressure of the distress has been incalculably aggravated. 

“ * 1 trust that an awakened sense of the dangers which they have 
incurred, and of the acts which have^b^n employed to seduce them, 
will bring back by far the greater part of those Who have been un- 
b^>piiy cu^y, and will ret^ive in them that spirit of loyalty, that 
due submissionf^tep the laws, and that attachment to the\:on8titutH>n,. 
which in tlte hearts of the great body of the peo- 

f^, Ifiessiag of Divide Providence, have secured 

enjoyment (pf a larger share of practical 
weUcUS of prosperity and happiness, than have Tallen to 

any natum in tlm woHa^^ « 

' the pending, teralselludeift to, and this general reference to 

the state of tjie kingdom, suffering under*severe privations in some of 
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its provioces, are added, the nujxierous ca^s ,of .treJM^on,, Uhel, and 
minor political offences under the progressiyff .|Ca^jzaiile of the courts 
of law; 1 think my subjects and countrymen, that to such 

previously existing evils no addition vaas fmnHng to renew internal 
agitation tvhich was beginning to subside. The return of the Queen, 
under the circumstances,in which she must necessarily meet, was, of 
all others, calculated to revive that internal agitation; and why was it 
so calculated ? because the Queen had (as 1 hSve previously re¬ 
marked) given by her conduct a political feeling to the differences be¬ 
tween us. Had*this not been the case, she could not have had, at 
least she ought not to have bad,* any^ giotives for her return; or had 
abe any, she ouglft to have sacrificed them to the welfare of our 
country. 

From 1796 we had been separated, a period now sof twenty-four 
years; disturbed by an almost constant suspicion of her conduct: the 
Queen liad been estranged from court, our royal daughter was no 
more; and her Majesty had but* one duty to perform towards. me, 

* the performance of an agreed separatiop.* 

** A Queen consort of England has no political rank, she possesses, 
in ease of the Sovereign, certain inherent prerogatives; those prero¬ 
gatives are capable of being enjoyed by her, in her absence; they re¬ 
quired not her presence. The presence of tlie Queen could neither 
revive trade languishing in some of its branches, tranquillize the irri¬ 
tation of distress, or conciliate the clamour of faction; and indeed, 
many records of English history hand down to us t)^e impolitic and 
•dangerous counsels, which have ensued from the interference of' 
Queens Consort in the political contests of the times.” {Letter from 
y/Ac Kingi p. 2.5—30.) 

“ The declaration of the People of England to their ‘Sove¬ 
reign r.,ord the King ” is the only other pamphlet engendered by 
the state of the times, which it has fallen in our way to notice. ,, 
The object of this production is to excite the people of England 
to zeal and unanimity in defence of their King, ‘their lawsj' and 
their genuine liberties, against what it considers an unprincipled 
faction in the country, composed of„persons calling themsmes 
Whigs, and those whb are stigmatifed by the name of Radicals.' 
By way of specimen of its style and matter we extract the follow¬ 
ing passage. 

“ 16* It ,is not, however, this ignorant multitude alone we have to 
contend with,* We observe with astonishment, that not only the ruder* 
and democrati^al part of our population j not oiijy those who, from 
their desperation of character, owe nothieg to ^el^cy and decorum^ 
nothing to the regards of good men; aotbtaf;||ifl^ f^ars and feelings 
of society; but ^e very^ristooracy of the j||ie very members of 
your Majesty’s Parliame»)t,:^theiigh fi»w we ltim y^t (suffi¬ 
ciently appalling in influence^ are acces8aHm^';hR‘tl:m we«had. 

almost said (p the subverstoo* of your Hsi^tv’f>l^haei. .■ In pp,,q|jEber 
light C4tn wi? view those stMed appeals toipe hj^strongpifnimdi w 
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the pcepk,rth^e defamations, inereasing in virulence and Tulgarit^, 
whi^, cevtain of Che Whig members of the House of Commons, 
iMConidkd by their allies in the Upper House, are daily pouring forth. 
More like mountebank stagers tnan members of a British parliament^ 
we sde them leaving their native representations, and migrating from 
place to place to play the demagogue, and to root up the authorities of 
the land, whevever they can spread ttie strife between our Sovereign 
liOrd the King antf their Sovereign Lord the people. , 

17.’ A conduct like this, we know not whether to treat with more 
abhorrence than disgust. For the services of such patriots, flattered 
as they may be by the minions* of their own faction, neither your Ma¬ 
jesty nor the people of England can feel much predilection. They can 
only hope to be called to the helm when revolution has left the field at 
their own dispbsal. Addressing disaffected assemblies, and applauded 
by disaffected assemblies, they are becoming, like their radical coad¬ 
jutors, deaf to the voice of reason and hardened against the reproaches 
of conscience. In a lew months more, the assimilation will be complete 
—« bone of their bone, and flesh of their flesh.” With every^ause to 
be satisfied, this wretched part of our aristocracy are eternally discon¬ 
tented, With every inducement <to be grateful, they are cold-hearted 
and frozeih With every call upon them, if they Value life or property, 
to^ look ht home and raNy Tound their Sovereign, they desert the go- 
▼eminent, the altar, and the throne!” (Declaration of" the Peoj^e cf 
Bn^ndt p, 15—17.) " 


* .This is what jaay be caJtled putting the case strongly, perhaps 
aomewhat too gloomily. We are not, we trust, on the margin 
of a revolution, though it may with truth be said, that the bis- 
iDiy of the country presents no parallel to the present crisis: 
no <;ase in which cflorts have been so.corabined and systematized 
Ibr the palpable purpose of vilifying all legitimate authorities 
and finally dissipating all the elements of a free and constituti¬ 
onal governinent. It is going rather fttr to say, that the two 
classes of malecontents above named have alike in view these 
sacrilegious ends. The Whigs of the present day are not the 
Whigs which Lord Someth would have acknowledged; but their 
ultimate purpose is clearly not that general destruction in winch 
they themselves would of necessity be comprehended; a conse¬ 
quence to which they cannot be blind: but what simplicity is so 
great as not to see that the diflere^ce between these classes lies 
IWs in the principles by which they are aci(^iiated, than in the cir¬ 
cumstances in .^ich they 'stand. They severally pursue their 


; the one are only to be acconmlislied by a 
y while the cmu^atic^ of the otln^rs* 
fi^p^^ilioe, at tlm afi^usitbii of the power which is 
W Hiher party seems disposed 

Qthm^, 'flfRd AkUer tl^lr pvc^ts unuer the same pre- 

is ^ ensign wkh ^htdi they b<!rth proceed 
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to rbe battle, each having in reserve an a|)|iffopriate banner, that 
.waits to be unfurled when tbe eommon enfemy beinff defeated, 
the field is to be disputed by combatants cionteh^g for the 
spoil, exasperated by the reproach of mutual treachery. 

We wilt give another short extract fi*om the last mentioned 
publication, and then we will have done with our pamphlets. 

“ Iti flits view, coDtfmplating with an equal ey^*our Gofoenimei^s 
our JLatvst and *our Religion^ all together nnokiog up the ghirious 
fabrick of the Bluish Constitution^ and taking them in the full souL 
of their design, we behold them originating in the sphit of wisdom^ 
and adapted to the* purposes of virtue. The desire of rendering ua 
a great nation, they have not fettered by the fear of allowing us to- 
be a free one. Prom the operation of government in an established' 
monarchy like our own, we expect, Sire, much practical good, but 
we look not for perfection. We^liink, that if it be administered so. 
as to consult the general comfort, and thereby to insure the generaL 
tranquillity, it has accomplished tlie main purposes for which it was 
formed. If, in a growing empire, and with much t>f civil liberty,, 
heated into licentiousness, to contend with, it bo h^d to produce, 
that portion of good in the heterogeneous mass of society %)^bich our 
corrupt natures admit of, it Is a valuable government; is such a< 
government as in reason we must approve, in policy we must uphold^ 
That its regulations do not embrace every local interest, is no argu-^ 
ment against its more comprehensive efficacy. That it is incompe^ 
tent to awe into obedience all who live under its authority, will sur-; 
prise no one who considers the changes in human objects, tbe*viblej>co 
jf human passions, and the imperfection of human institutions, 
ibvernment cannot reform, it can only curb and restrain ; it cannot 
change, it can only humanize ^he evil propensities' of man, and can 
only so far humanize them as it is seconded in its endeavours by the 
sober voice of the communit}’. 

10 ** The spirit of disobedience, indeed, which is gone abroad, 
a crime of no light magnitude where conscience has to hold tlm 
scales of judgment and Heaven to punish the perversion of righteouSf 
ness ; this spirit opposes alike every instUotion, and caluihniatea^ 
every means used for the* public peace rihd happinesn. But no mao, 
will ^ forward to accuse civil government of increasing his poverty,' 
or diminishing his comforts, who considers haw much of individual 
suJIering may be laid to the charge of passions which he has taken no, 
pains to subdue, and of indulgencies, which, without the means of’ 
support, he might have known would end in his disgrace. That we are 
willing, when tlie insanity of our conduct comes home to us, tochargp 
our misfortunes where we can, and to impute, defed^-td any one rather 
than to ourselves,, is no nrtitortfmt tHfr'rdPere.'fire meapable, nr>Un» 
principled r tlinf* they eitf^rded hbt‘ our mterest,^'nf .care noit 
happinestf. With better vie*» Mien wotdd hnd civilTegdaxIbns of jn 
better tondencyr would discefn tltem in <ithe. eteer^se, fplIbM' 
wisdom and of a ^more benefikent tvlhijence.' meosuifea 

swoly bMcot gockoeid to be 41^ 
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public riulenesl^ Bigbleuiisiicss towards the community is the only 
theoiilysolid support of the British throne; nor is it 
poai^te tit bgt tbro^li a sioigie reign without.such a support. 

’ ** 11. .But Jf the. .jPtrij^juoKerQment be entitled to ouresteem, 
neither.can we withdrgar'it from ^the Administraiion of that govern- 
mehtl Tpwards you^ Majesty’s present Ministers we profess no 
updue^ partiality. ^ We have seen them subject to .infirmity like other 
men; stlbject, like other men, to error Tn their.best iudgm*ents. and 
to reverses of fortune in their happiest measures., But although we 
may not,-and indeed cannot alike approve of every hart of their con¬ 
duct, yet believing that they, have acted With fidelity and deserved 
well of their country, the Peojple nf Knelandf in^their hour of need, 
will no more desert them than that throne to which their counsels 
have^given stability. 

** 12. Called to the helm at an awful period, we have witnessed 
them not always triumphant, but^ often deserving of being so; not 
idwaysable to assimilate their large views with the little local interests 
of surrounding states, but evermore intending, and frequently ac- 
ootn^Hshidg, high designs of virtue, and imparting to the drooping 
apirjtsii^of the Continent an animation that inspired them to oppose, 
and ah exertion that enabled them to subdue, the common oppressor 
of mankind. We have beheld them,'^in the teeth of an Opposition 
more strikingly democratical than ever marked the annals of this 
kingdoitii one unhappy reign alone excepted, preserving us in safety 
at; home, covering us with glory abroad, and restoring to the 
nation^ pf the World, in the midst of their despair, an almost mi¬ 
raculous security.” {Deeka-ation the People of England^ ^.9 —13.) 

We cannot leave our subject without declaring our concur • 
rence with the opinions of this writer in behalf of things as they 
are; not because we are adverse tcT improvement, for we think 
tnat all human institutions, whether civil or religious, ought to 
participate in that course of acjvanceinent into which human in¬ 
telligence naturally disposes every thing under its controul, when 
it is Itself invested with all its natural freedom of operation, and 
its rights and privileges of culture; but because we think that 
the great excellence of bur political prdJicament is this,—that 
it blends with aU indeSsantly operative principle of improvement 
a jealous priuciple of conservation, the happy tendency of which 
ds at once to moderate its impulse'and to secure its progression. 
We are not very anitious about the pedigree of our constitution, 
nor <»re whether diere existed dr not in the Saxon institutions, 
this Hne^euf^^ our present libet'ties. There is, as it seems 

^danger in Marching amongst records of 

our present sys* 

It nev^lhii^' ltk day of'puri^^ nor is there any theory in 

It works well,—^and does its 
the rights of humanity 
fecf%iti«id <«|]^ ^eitpresged dn first kniUtary es^ 
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tab^shmellts .which succeeded to the oTe«.dtreW< >ol' the .Roman 
.power, than in that old and wQrn>out\^liiC‘\di* that 

in the early combinations of petty the drst 

allodial divisions of £he conotiered laodsi lhe^%i|aftn of towns, 
vills, and burghs, might be obscurely traced; that in thoi^ rude 
associations of free and martial men,' a root of liberty was buried 
to spring again, at a subsequent period, with a^rm andreguiar 
growth; that die feudal system which succeeded the loose and 
desultory state «f the Anglo-Saxon governments,' did no more 
than suspend the growth of this anc'tent root of freedom, while 
it was adding secreSy to its nourishment and maturing its onm 
destruction; that in that system of institutions was potentially con¬ 
tained the principles of a manly freedom, which, as its rigorous 
distinctions wore away, became gradually unfolded, till, through 
a happy series of consequences^ and often under a veipr^ un¬ 
promising exterior, a more cheerful order of things slowly 
and invisibly coming on, disclosed the beginnings of a steadier 
government, and the mot'e permanent securities of freedom; 
that from the reign of Edward . the First, in which the royal 
power of taxing the demesnes of the crown, witlioujl, consent 
of parliament, was given up, to the death of the first Charles, 
a pretty regular advancement, amidst some relapses, is trace¬ 
able, when by the silent accumulation of a fulminating force it 
exploded at a time when there was no sufficient stay or §ecurity 
to resist it; that from the death of Charles the First, the stages, 
which our liberties advanced, became more apparent, by the 
dispersion of great estates, the increasing dependence of the 
crown, the abolition of military tenures, the acquisition pf the 
right of impeachment, that formidable engine of popular jeal¬ 
ousy, the jurisdiction of elections, the exception of members' 
from arrest, the postponement of the royal veto to the end pf 
the parliamentary discussion, and a variety of other accessions 
of weight and privilege to the scale of the commons, tpo many 
here to enumerate, we tire ready to adhiit; but tlie inference we 
draw from all this is, that there never existed any model of per¬ 
fect liberty in the ancient practice of the British constitution, but 
tliat our system of representation, and aii^ual state of our govern¬ 
ment and constitution undbr which so^^^much felicity has been 
attained,' found their true title to onr i^erence on the very obr 
scurity of their lineage and pedigree,'^liDt onj^ fpy fiat of copr 
ventional authority, but on the mar^f tb^.?:lMar, of the pro¬ 
gressive improvement of each, Observing all 

this, we entertain a sober ipjlsUPst of aJl tqpcenlative cfningPs 'oU 
factitious reforms of a systWatie en^tiprolWi^ > li? 

shrink from disturbing, as^tvehaye n^oi^'mtipaoti^ 
meats into which the cp^Mfeitutiioti of our .««e!Uiitry ^ 
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pereie^ib^ steMowe^} by its own inherent principle, of adaptatioii 
to^tbe donxikioft of society. We wi^ it still to be slowly act<^. 
iipon ^by p«^lic c^iniofij and to receive^the impress fi’om time 
to '^Aie of an ekpanding faiteUigence: we wish to see a constant 
wntdrliilness in tlie difierent departments of our political system, 
a frequent inquiry into abuses, and a temperate application of 
Sttitable remedied; and for this reason we deprecate and abhor 
every proposition of reform that the mean-minded selfishness of 
party men suggests in a spirit of opposition to<^lheir adversaries 
in power, or favourites pf.an abused populace propose for 
the perpetuation of unfounded discontents; for in such reforms 
we see n speedy end of all that ages have done for us; wc see the 
death of the eagle from arrows winged with the' feathers of its 
own plumage. 

We^are friends to influence, and wq care not for the sound or 
tBe scandal of the word. We will not conceal our conviction that 
our constitution can have no practical existence without it. It 
holds its place by the oldest of all laws,—the charter of ne¬ 
cessity. ^ The sun of prerogative has set, and we have marked 
with gratitude that crescent and secondary power, rising as its 
successor to fill the void in the system. To a government of 
fbree bus succeeded a ^vernment of favour; and if we destroy 
this aabstitute, we can have, by no possibility, any free and peiv> 
inai!ient.goveiW!hcnt at all. The vessel of the state is sailing inr 
s strong gale with her jury masts ; if a shot from an enemy 
should carry those away, perish she must, do what we will. Sb j 
has only these to keep her on her way in obedience to the helm; 
and to this we are to trust to save her from those maxims of the 
Whigs, which in Mr. Fox’s day composed the creed of the com- 
inktees and sub-committees of reform; the proceedings of w hich 
are to be found in Mr. Wyvill's coHection of political papers.— 
** That boroughs in their present state are a public nuisance; ” 
that ** the gross abuse in the representation originates chiefly in 
royal innovation;” that “theancimit practice of our constitu¬ 
tion ought to be restoredthat the statute of qualification 
was truly a statute of disfranchisement;” that the continuance 
of the same parliament beyond a single session, is a virtual anni- 
hihition of the commons of England;” that the fabric of the 
present House of Comfoons ought to bnutterly abolished.” All 
which ami many more'stidb maxlnw were thought worthy of 
adcmtloii by the geiteral committee, and received the signmure of* 
ili Fdx. Agiifw# tl^ese lying'principles, and foracknis dogma%t 
^j^iCnCstly be profieeted^^ and we know of nothing 

tfilpfdilni^save ■ lat* &oin id)#|% bat ■ the conservative operation of 
Mf^lbliaeifoe f the^neCesMi^ qetanaiiii of which we are not now 
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like other sources of power), of which- it hivs been the constant 
cry of silly or crafty men that it is destroying ‘ Mfeeirties. ^ It 
is this influence which protects us from the ^am^' to whtcii 
universal suflra|^, and annual parliaments, would infelKbly con# 
duct us, and from that aristocracy of wealth in which the kingly 
prerogative would be speedily merged. 

It is to this influence that the men calling thtmselves Whige 
would' to-morrow resort, if to-morrow were to see them iiq|f 
power. They vmuld, of necessity, give themselves the lie ere 
their administration was a week old. Popular fevourl what 
would it do for theifl ? Could they govern by it ? Could they 
govern with it ? ^ They know they could not. W*ere they toi 
make the experiment, they might float, indeed, by their levity 
for a shbrt interval upon the surface of that flux medium, but 
the great water-flood would scon receive and ingulf them; 
soon would they be drifted vlown to that vagrant and stormy 
element taught by them to despise its embankments. 

The Whigs, as they are called, were in place and power in 
1806. It was a short opportunity; but they made thy roost 
of it to show what manner of men they were. Our allies were 
disgusted,—our enemies derided cur bafiled eiiterprizes,#-fa- 
vouritism found its W'ay upwards and downwards through aU 
the offices from the greatest to the lowest,—new places of .offiwl 
were justified,—pensions were multiplied,—the tax on ipcome 
was doubled,—and influence, the most upblushing, was employed 
inahe general election. . 

It was about the same time tfiat the Review, which is the best 
expounder of modern Whiggiwn, made some new and notable 
discoveries in politics. It found out, for the confutation of* Mv; 
Cobbett’s charges of the abandonment by the Whigs wlien ia 
office of their professions and engagements to the people on the 
subject of parliamentary reform, that the representations and • 
positions of that writer were “ inflammatory ” and “ exagger¬ 
ated,” and particularly his standing nfaxiin—^that all our evils 
were produced by . the motley texture of the House of Com¬ 
mons :—^that placemen were better in parliamwit than elsewhere; 
—that the influence of great families in elections of members was 
rather beneflcial than pernicious;—that the traffic in boroughs was 
in no danger of going tossuch an extimt as to fiut tlie constitu* 
tion to hazard;—that that country'was the happiest in which the 
aristocracy was the most numetous and most diversified as to the 
sources of its influence ^->-%hat in a country wherdrawk, 
and office contributed the chief sources of influence over indi- 
vidttsls, it was proper that rank, wealth, and office shpulj) malUP 
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of Commons unquestionably contained a^sui^ 
fbEaei^ nfltisiber «Dd vafiety of persons to represent all the different 
opinions,’and miaintain all the; different views of policy which 
evisted in. the country at larger—titat. thei'e was no sentiment 
80 . democratical) no accusation so uncourlly, no interest so 
local, but it found there a voice to support and assist it; their 
discuwions were sufBciently free and frequent; they w'ere made 
fudiciently public; tht^ excited a sufficient shana of general at¬ 
tention and interest; while this was the case there was no danger 
of losing our liberties. 

“There a|'e some subordinate advantages,**^continues the Whig- 
interpreter of the constitution, ** derived to the public by making 
them the electors of their lawgivers, and we should be well pleased, 
therefore, to see that privilege extended; but it goes so little to the 
essence of our constitutional freedom, that we cannot .help thinking 
our Parliaments would he as useful and as valuable as they ever were, 
though they were mostly composed of persons chosen by lot, or by 
rotation, from the individuals of a certain fortune and education in 
e8cli of the counties.** 

AndT again*: 

** In order to exercise their constitutional fijmetions with safety, it 
becomes necessary for the King and the great families to exercise 
them in the Lower House, not against the United Commons of Eng¬ 
land, but among them; but not in their own character and directly,— 
but covertly^ and mingled with those wdiom it is svibstantiull}' their in¬ 
terest and duty to controidf* 

And in another place: *. 

“ When a seat in Parliament is offered for sale, a pretty fair com¬ 
petition, we think, is open to politicians of all descriptions. The in¬ 
dependent and well-affected part of the nation is far richer than Go¬ 
vernment, or the peerage; and if all seats in Parliament could be 
honestly and openly sold for ready money, we have no sort of doubt 
that a ve^ great majq^-ity would be purchased-by persons unconnected 
with the Treasury or the House of L«>rds.** 

We have introd.uced the above Whig aphorisms, not because 
we think they deserve censure, though Oiey arc rather too strong 
for our constitutional prejudices, but because they show what 
a versatile being a Whig >is, and how necessary it is to know 
the political position of the party -to wjjiich fie belongs, before we 
«an predicate any thing of hk political, opinions. Compare the 
to which we have been .adverting, <;>f this Reviewer, 

’ phh bis viewsptol^ atpther'times of. tlie. subject of parliament- 
le^fVre^rm, shall find, that. a polar distance divides 

.fillip. ^ Jt may a^qrth whfie, tpo, to contrast the anima<lver- 
Hr, .fox at a meeting of the eleetprs pf Westminster 
Ml 4 7B2, when not only every spepi^ jafluepce. appeart'd to bo 
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reprobated by him, but something like univci^' auSVage, and 
a positive abolition of the veto, seemed to be<iii’hk^ntempla- 
tion, with the conduct pursued bv him and^hisfi-iendS^during the. 
short interval of their ministerial elevation. Mr. Fdx^s tact was 
not fine, and some of tfaf! subalterns of his partyj and particu¬ 
larly the patriots of the present moment, have better understood 
the way in which their cause is to be served. It is of the silent 
infkience, not of the active prerogatives of the Crown, from which 
they apprehend danger. They would even have the prerogative ’ 
of the veto again engrafted into the, practice of the constitution. 
And why all thisi^ because, if all influence could be made to 
cease, and nothing mediate, conciliating, or preventive be left 
standing between the King and the people, the power and dignity 
of the Crown would be brought into’ collision with the demo¬ 
cratic elements of the constitution: and this is precisely as the 
case stood between the Monarch and the subject in the unhappy 
days of Charles the First;—the prerogative had sunk to nothing', 
and its place had not been filled up by influence; neither the 
means nor management of which was then understood. ^Charles 
came into the field without knowing the extent of his weakness, 
calling u])on his prerogative as vainly as Richard for his horse. 
It is agreeable to the tnaxims of political ph^sophy to talk 
of the balance between the several powers of the Crown, of 
the aristocracy, and of the people, as recognized by the con- 
^^titution in name .and in function; but in verity and effect 
Ym sudh equilibrium exists. There, is one great arena on 
which the monarchy, aristocrac}', and democracy contend;—the 
Lower House of Parliament.* The King and the Lords must be, 
and are, in a manner, there represented; and on this point we are 
perfectly of the opinion which was entertained by the Reviewer, 
whom we have so profusely quoted, while he was in that part of 
his orbit, which may be called his perihelion. We agree with 
him that the reign of influence and •freedom began toge¬ 
ther;” and will here Itave him to reconcile that maxim as well 
as he can with his subsequent opinion—^that a ** government of 
influence, is necessarily the government of a faction, which has 
made itself illegally independent both of the Sovereign and the 
pe^lc.” 

Far are we from maiutaining that the influence of the execu¬ 
tive government may hot be excessive. There are bounds which 
it cannot with safety be permitted to^pass; but these bounds are 
perhaps relative rather than statioimry. It mtist depend upon 
the antagonist influence which it has to oppose in the wealth, 
• weight, and activity operating against power merely gs power; 
and we are far from thinking that as a more active state of mind 
discovers itself in the people^ the result of an improved intelli- 
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llie 4efen&iTe meaos. ojt‘ executive govemment can wkk 
Miftrtjjf be reduced. 

' iSach may be tiie£sivDUFite maxim of our popular philosoplier% 
jBod of our profound adepts in that grahd alchemy which, by 
of education, to put a new mind and heart into the vulgar; 
this may be so; but wlietb^ the task of government will be thereby 
lacilita^, will dep^d upon the proportion of this improved in- 
tell^ence which will be turned into the channels of dutiful mo> 
■ deration, and virtuous submission. » 

With respect to the st^tc of the representation, it may not 
be what is called equal or proportionate; but it is what is 
much better—it is virtual and effective. By the House of 
Commons, as at present composed, the country may not be 
numerically, but it is morally represented; which it certainly 
could not he, were it composed as it would be, if ncme 
could get there but by the favour of the multitude. In its 
mixed and multifarious condition it diffusively represents the 
minds, the habits, the employments, the intelligence of all orders 
imd dasses; and all experience shows that among those who 
eo^ that great assembly by avenues the most private, arc found 
jibe best and most independent, and certainly not the least 
enlightened, trq^tees of the public. To^his shape and structure 
somewhat irregular, perhaps, but admirably suited to the diver¬ 
sified character and condition of the being to whose use it is 
^plied, our political system has been brought by a train of for¬ 
tuitous occurrences, appearing, at the times of their happening, p^ 
bops, to be pregnant with contrary results to those to which they 
have given birth. The different crises and emergencies by which 
it» great destiny has been gradually matured, have doubtless been 
aet^ upon by a vigorous intelligence and a native majesty of 
mind early directing the views of Englishmen towards a noble 
fieedom. A manly heart, a loyal devotion, a religious courage, 
were the characteristies of our earliest ancestors, and the agents 
by which, under God, the moral order of things was driven 
onwards in an irregular and vacillating progression: but our 
frame of government, usually called the constitution, owes the 
strength of its texture to something above human contriv¬ 
ance;—it is the product of an involuntary developement of 
uofiareseen tendencies, and accidental combinations; not admi¬ 
rable for its symmetries and proportions, but moulded and fash¬ 
ioned to the purposes, and wants, and passions of man with a 
singular aiiitableness;—liardcned by emturies passing over it to 
ecl&retbe roughest treatment; and making up in convenience 
wHatever^it may want in grace and comeliness. As it never was , 
conventionally made, so if it should be unmade by those pre- 
JlMnptuous men who are for making it better, we may strive ia 
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WUXI to make it again. Our votes may destroy our vows 'oan 
never restore it. If the persons calling themselves Whigs 
should in an evil hour defeat the Government on a vital questioRy 
the first act of their administration must be to stop the breach' 
(hey themselves will have made, and to prevent the worst men in 
the country from rushing in: their first contention will be with 
that repubMcan and atheistical press, debauched by their purses 
and their patrmtism. 

As there is much to daunt in the present state of things in the 
country, so there is much to cheer, 'rhe strength of our system 
is greatly tried; bot in that trial is evinced its resources. There 
never yet, we firmly believe, existed the empire that could have 
endured the assaults under which our own still stands—strickeo, 
indeed, but not disabled. It is its glory still to be serene, and 
mild, and benc6cent in the midst oi its agitations and provoca* 
tions. The legislative and judicial and executive functions kre all 
in a healthy state. The vessel rides on the stormy element, with 
its sails set, and its rudder still controuling its course. If we w^ 
asked how this comes to be the case, we should be apt to say, 
that its real cause is to be .found in a certain equipoise of power 
and reciprocity of action; an oscillation, if we may so say, of 
the various classes into which society, political, and moral, is 
•distributed;—from causes not within human controul, nor 
ow^ig their existence to human foresight or contrivance.. It has 
V woceeded in a manner not unlike that of the physical system of 
in which Nature has created a secret balance, a mysterious 
economy of compensations, by which, in the midst of a perpetual 
recurrence of partial and temporary injuries, the whole structure 
is wonderfully sustained. Its course has corresponded with 
the great arrangements of nature,.and the best gifts of God to bis 
creatures, in thus gradually unfolding its blessing. It depends 
upon no forced or superinduced principles of action. It has 
nothing speculative in its nature. It •neither suppose nor 
requires the suppression of the selQsb passions. It stipulates 
for no extraordinary degrees* of self-devotion. It adopts what 
cannot be extinguished—the movements of the passions ; but it 
has modified them into never-ceasing springs of useful activity, 
mutual checks, and silent securities. B}’ affording scope for it, to 
a qualified extent, it has 'extracted from ambition its hurtful 
properties. Power there must be in every state, and power has 
a natural t^dency to become condensed in a single ruler;—this 
is provided for, and the Struggle is prevented. Property and in¬ 
fluence tend to accumulati<Hi,—tbey may accumulate harmlessly 
in the British Constitution—^the state has a fund for thdr grati¬ 
fication at once cheap and splendid. Thu people also must 
have power as such j—a,free passage is open to *them. Thqr 
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bsv&tKetr^ivgafiSy BXid^ as we have above. maintained, a virtual 
^nd ^eettve repiwseBtation. The restlessness of man is every 
wbiNne turned into useful channels. Power is every where so dis> 
tvUiated^' as to operate as a check upon itself; and, by the impulse 
df indirect forces, slie state is urged on majestically and slowly in 
one uniform lino df progression and improvement. It is alto¬ 
gether-a^migbty and magniticent whole, linked in feUbwship with 
that scheme of analogy which unites under one bond our imture, 
(»irsmorals, and our religionand it is all, to, speak humanly, 
under subjection to that long exercised spirit of political prudence 
which is the distinctimi and excellence of the British character. 

The great and happy characteristic of this distribution of 
power is this, that it is not frittered among individuals; it resides 
with the dijferent orders of the community, in masses, and cor¬ 
porate interests. Every man o£ light and leading is necessarily 
a mi^ber of. a class ; his objects are the objects of the order to 
which he belongs, and his eiibrts are usually comprised within 
this orbit ofexertion ; if he ventures in politics to act a single, 
he mikst generally act an eccentric part; and his course becomes 
dangerous and destructive to himself,.if nut imbecile and absurd 
in operation and display. Of this classification and reciprocal 
tiodi^of power, less the result of positive institution than of in- 
.voluhtar^ and casual organization, ancient polity knew nothing. 
Its Systems were sometimes metap^sicaliy enchanting, but they 
■ had in them little or nothing of the nature of man. They were for.' 
>^lhe most part framed in contradiction to his nature. The co^ 
monwoaltii of Rome was never really free. It was full of distrust; 
it«waa afraid of human improvement; the introduction of phi- 
: idsophy and the arts were regarded as die forerunners of national 
Thin. The Spartan government was still more forced and un¬ 
natural ; it was made only for soldiers. Athens had national 
pride, and tlie air and semblance of freedom, but it would be 
xidiculous to talk'ofothe Athenian constitution. It could not 
endure its own great men, .and in a moral view it was the mean¬ 
est, most frivolous, and most uiyust of all communities. In a 
word, every ancient government that was not arbitrary, depended 
upon superinduced and precarious principles. It had no 
cement in man’s real nature: it allowed little or no play to the 
passions. Some glimpse, indeed- of .thejbalanced system of which 
we iiave said so much occurred to the wisest of the ancients, but 
1# came and departed as a pleasing vision, too fugitive to be 
.4«l^i{y contemplated; T^rmm Kibricus aspici. How hardly 
«ib»Milxey have been convinced, that in a remote Island in the 

a n Seas, thi^ .vision would one day be realised; but how 
eater woul^ have been their astonishment to be told that 
n^ouM arrive, when this country, so distinguished among 
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the nations of the earth, would contain a description of f)erBons» 
many of them largely participating in its blessidgs, dl^ntented 
with their state of substantial happiness, b^attse ndt a^reeftble 
to some untried theory of perfection, and disposed to risk their* 
real privileges in the pursuit of ambiguous improvements; and Ik 
still larger number malignantly determined Mr the gradBcatioik 
of their selfish ambition, to destroy this work of centuries knd 
singular gift of* Providence. 

The Government under which we live has, therefore, great 
claims to our obedience. Obedience is an Englishman’s 
terest no less thai» his duty. We*do not say that an admihis-^ 
tration may not so mis-conduct itself as to justify systematic 
opposition. We do not deny that where the general management 
is dangerously wrong, though chequered by partial acts of a bene- 
£cial tendency, the whole may giot be reasonably opposed, for 
the sake 'of displacing men unworthy of their seats: nor do we 
question but that it is right, under such circumstances, that 
opposition should be made with a corporate spirit and con¬ 
federate strength. There is even a security in this mode df 
attacking in a mass. A body of men can seldom hold fbgethec 
except in fundamental points: violent propositions tend to 
disunion; and thus in the mutual awe of a large society of moral 
beings, there is always something to controul the excesses of 
temerity. But if the country has been prosperous under its 
existing rulers, we think it not too much to say, that where* 
certain measures are of doubtful expediency, it is the duty of a 
pmriot politician to incline to the side of Government; and in 
general, in the case supposed, to afford them a systematic sup¬ 
port. It is the part of the generous and candid so to act. *\Ve 
are in duty, and by interest, bound to honour the King, and to 
respect the power with which the constitution has invested him 
of choosing his ministers. If we can, indeed. Jay our hands 
upon our bosoms, and with the singleness and simplicity of 
truth affirm that wc believe them incapable of good, or disposed 
to ill, it is another thing; but if we know their measures to be 
in the main beneficial, it evinces great profligacy of heart to 
oppose their measures on account of the men; and still greater 
to traduce them to the countrv. The selfish acts of such a body 
of men is of the most vgretcued description: they seldom stop 
with deluding the people, and infiaming discontent; they are 
found meanfy capable of disparaging the Successes of their 
country, and viewing its reverses with a vindictive complacem^. 
To be mild, Government must be secure; to be gentle, it must 
be strong. Weakness produces jealousy, and jemousy iqjustic^ 
It has been so with most republican states^ they have boMt"^ 
violent from want of copfidence in themselves. They' htm 
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always been occupied with domestic quarrels; and every minute 
derangement has shaken them to the .centre. They dare not 
•relax the severity of their laws, whore mercy should temper 
Justice: the immediate authors of a law cannot witliout extreme 
danger fnterrupbji^'its course, set aside its execution, or mo¬ 
derate its rigmir. The curtain of hopeless sorrow is drawn 
round their tribunals, and no ray from the source of mercy 
can penetrate. In England the law which * with its' triple 
sanction is of peculiar sacredness, bends to circumstances, and 
is gentle in its severity.* , Admirable, too, in respect to the 
liberty of the subject, is the unity and solidity of the execu¬ 
tive power. Bound down, and consolidated, it presents a de- 
£nable object to the pcoplej against which to direct tiieir cau¬ 
tion. It is its great excellence to he an integral part of an 
entire system, aeriving its sccufity not from its own active and 
operative strength, so much as from the action and counteraction 
of a balanced constitution. By its solitary splendour it stands 
out of the roach of ambition. A deep fosse lies between it and 
the circle which surrounds it. To the rim of this circle a pas¬ 
sage is clear to the emulation of the virtuous and the brave, but 
50 are things constituted in this happy state, that ambition sets 
bounds to Itself, and expires by its own exertions. Borne up¬ 
wards by the gale, the aspiring individual rises till he leaves the 
atmosphere of the people, and vanishes in splendid obscurity. 

' Such is the faithful portraiture of the constitution under which" 
we liire,* and this is the system of society, political and mo^I, 
which we call upon our countrymen at this moment of trial, 
manfully to defend, against its dontestic enemies,—a restless mul¬ 
titude of persons, geographically speaking, our countrymen, 
but to all moral intents and purposes as entirely strangers to us, 
as the inhabitants of interior Africa, or the natives of the polar 
circle. 


Art. II.— The Comedies of Aristophanes. By T. Mitchell, 
A.M. late Fellow of Sidney-Sussex College, Cambridge. 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 454. Murray. London, 1820. 

i ' e 

The volume before us contains two comedies of Aristophanes, 
the Acharnians and the Knights, in an English dress. It is 
hrsttime, Ve believe, that they “have been translated into 

^ jyp lTOPhanes still remains in a mutilated state. A complete 
of the comic poet has long since been pointed out as a 
desideratum. The folios of Kuster and Portus are inaccessible 
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to students in general. Brunck has given us the best text, 
and, hy means of the various manuscripts which he consulted, 
freed it from many^ usurpations. But it is printed in a type, 
so painfully small, that, in spite of all his industry,, it is de¬ 
formed with numberless errors. His unsparing hostility also 
to the particle ys has not unfrequently been indulged at the 
expense of metrical exactness; and he has retained readings 
which do no hfinour to his critical discernment. He makes, it 
is true, an amusing apology for the imperfections of his book. 
Our readers will scarcely believe tl^at, with the utmost naivet*^, 
he ascribes them'partly to the noise made by little Master 
launch, who, in the midst of the severe labours of the com¬ 
mentator, was capering about his father’s library, ahd partly to 
the gossiping visits of some worthy neighbours, who Woke in 
upon his retirements. We wil>, therefore, give them his own 
words: 

Mirari subit, laetarique bonam fortunam frequentioribus istius- 
modi lapsibus mihi cavisse; maxime quum recorder, partem baud 
n^itnain istarum fabularum a me descriptam iterum fuisse^ dum in 
museo meo vel ludebat filius meus, quo animum meum nihil magis 
advertit oblectatque, vel confabulantur boni quidam viri, qui quotfere 
diebus horisque matutinis ad me visere solent.** 

The unexpiated fault, however, of Brunck’s edition, is the 
omission of the old scholia, which are esteemed the most valu¬ 
able specimens of the kind; an-omission, poorly supplied by 
ai\notations, which being critical rather than explanatory, ad¬ 
minister little or no aid to the interpretation of so difficult an 
a.uthor. Many scholars, thdt-efore, have testified some impa¬ 
tience for a new standaird edition of Aristophanes. There are 
now, they think, more abundant materials tJian ever for the 
undertaking: for in addition to the collations of the manuscripts 
given us by Kuster, Beck, and others, there are the ample 
emendations of Bentley, and of Person,* Co enrich them. But 
whoever undertakes th^ task, must be upon his guard against 
the parental weakness of Brunck, and take especial care not 
to be at home to the morning loungers of his neighbourhood. 

That the translators of the comic poet should have been few, 
must be ascribed to the difficulty, we had almost said, to the 
impossibility of transfusmg him from his own language. Of 
the English versions, the oldest is that of thq Plutus, in 1651, 
under the title of “ Hey for Hones^! Down with Knavery 1" 
by Thomas Randolph, aifthor of Muses* Eooking-gla4.*^ 
Another translation of the s&me play appeared in 1650 oy a^i 
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»bahd. ‘ In " Stanley’s sLives of Jiie Philosophers,” 
thei^ is imperfect translation otf “ The Clouds.” 
•^Pi^bald'translated '** The Flatus.” Of;** The Cfouds,” the 
'first -entire translation was by Janies WHite, with the (juaint 
title Of ** A Coihedy, written by Aristophanes, the Wittiest 
idan of his A'ge, n.gainst Socfates, who was the Wisest and the 
®e8t/’‘The nasi in order of time are **The Plutus,” by Field¬ 
ing j **'The Frogs,” by Dunster; ** The Birds,’' by a Member 
-or one of the Universities; and tiie easy and flowing version of 
"The Clouds,” by Cumbesland. These were reprinted in one 
collection about eight years ago. There are entire translations 
of mil the plays into the Italian, by Rosatini; and into French, 
tiy Foinsmet: and there is thetnaslerly performance of Wieland 
in German. There are also .detached translations in French and 
Italian. Madame Dacier tran^ated *‘ The Plutus.” The same 
play,’ together with *‘ The Clouds,” was rendered by Terrucci 
mtoItalian. ** The Birds” was translated also into French by 
®divin ’le * Cadet, according to Mr. Gibbon, one of the best 
«Chcdare that France ever produced.* We presume that Mr. 
THhcjheHiias an entire translation in his view; of which the two 
plays, 'Contained in the present volume, are published as speci¬ 


mens. 


Yet,^ whilst we cheerfully acknowledge that a familiar ac- 
^ Wnaintance with Aristophanes is necessary to a perfect concep- 
of the flexibility and force, the exquisite polish and endless 
Varieties of Bie Greek language,—-that we cannot obtadn a faijih- 
/portraiture of the manners and habits of the Greeks, but 
through'their scenic fepresentatibns, and that of these we can 
^^^^iftain no satisfactory information without much intercourse 
with Aristophanes; and Whilst for this purpose we are solicit¬ 
ous for ah accurate amendment of his text, and an ample elu¬ 
cidation of his obscurities;—we can go no further. Our vows 
^or an entire translktion of him into English are by no means 
nrdent. Mr. Mitchell, it is true, has,* with a very proper feel¬ 
ing, avoided the interpretation of much that is oflensive, and 
made large sacrifloes to taste and delicacy. Gonsidering it, how- 
-ever, to be a inosf import^t part of onr functiorii to discoun- 
;4^ance every literary elfdtt, which has a tendency to taint the 
ygenuotts puri*ty lOf yon<ii,''ailfd to idtiate the moral taste of 
years, we to far lif^ for the naturaliza- 

I of this ancient, ckssic chastized 

ition, we ^ phun intimation where 

^f|bho^ous studiously 
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omittedi. In addition to their ordinary inet^r^an^ts^ the Lexicon, 
and the version, they who. are moderatiely tin^nred with 
Greek, will be enabled to supply the which are thus* 

brought under their observation, and. which ivouhJ not perhaps* 
otherwise have invited their attention. The^diiSoulties,, however, 
of this autliorare, in general, so truly discouraging, ^atstudeirtuoi. 
thats^e, which is the most susceptible of mow stAm, canpothayO' 
acquired sufficient erudition for the systematic, perusal of hiu*, 
comedies without the aid of a translation, Spealwng* therefore,, 
with ingenuousness, we could have^ wished that tne Athenian 
poet hud still been^ermitted to repose in the libraries of. tho 
learned, veiled in the mysteries of his native language. Mfuch^ 
would have been gained to decorum, and little lost to literal 
ture : for we have been long convinced, nor has Mr. Mitchell’s 
attempt shaken our conviction, that Aristophanes is incapable' 
of translation. Point, wit, and personal ridicule are not easily 
interchanged between contemporary tongues. How extrava¬ 
gant then is the expectation, that the humoujr,^ tlie turn, the* 
joke of Attic diction, deriving their effect from customs and 
allusions, that have for ages past away, should, be otherwise* 
than lifeless and vapid by transfusion! 

With these feelings, it was not without regret that we re¬ 
ceived the information given us by the editor of the plays, 
published in 1812, that the study of Aristophanes vps he-*-, 
coming prevalent in our Universities. Our own recollections 
made us doubtful of the fact; but an inquiry into the present 
practice of the lecture room has relieved our anxiety; for we 
find, that with the exception t)f ** The Plutus,” which, defiled 
as it is with much impurity, is of an ethical character, and by 
some critics has been classed with the reformed or middle 
comedy, the plays of that writer form no part of the classicgd 
course either at Oxford or Cambridge. Indeed the grossnesa of 
the comic bard, whom, in the endless mutabilities. of humani 
doctrine, it is now the fhskion to place in the number of moral 
and ethical teachers, is of that description, which peculiarly., 
renders him an unfit companion* for youth. Indelicacy, in its 
fullest strength of meanings is still a vmrd too delicate, to de¬ 
scribe the phrases and allusions which he«.deals in by whole- 
sale. His beauties are for ever overshadowed by contiguous* 
deformities ; and his beauties are uof^ntiat^ly so exquisite ;9si 
must, to young ainl unconfirmed mindSi in some degree con^ 
secrate his deformities, fie gees inUhitely beyond the licence 
claimed by HoileSiU for- hims^f^ and his orotner satirists, of 
calling things by their names;« Words now by comn^n 
sent banish^ from the*‘ decent intercoorses of society, and 
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condemned to the exclusive use of the low and the profligate, 
images whose very entrance into the mind is prevented by the 
.triple guards of religion, virtue, and example, unblushingly 
take their place in the dramas of Aristophanes, by the side of 
.sentiments, breathing the soul of moral purity, and sentences 
polished to the last refinement of Attic diction. Nor are the 
weeds that thus^choak the soil only of casual growth. They 
are not unfrequently cultured with the same bare which he 
expends on the choicest flowers. That which affrighted mo¬ 
desty cannot name;—the most loathsome of our infirmities;— 
all that we strive to forget, appears in Arikophanes, dressed 
in the most studied attire, ana clothed in the most graceful 
folds of that wonderful language, which exalts the great, 
embellishes the beautiful, and adds new grossness to the 
gross. So instinctively, as it* were, is he attracted towards 
obscenity, that even whilst he has a high moral purpose in 
view, and soars with the flight of an eagle in pursuit of it, he^ 
suddenly abandons his quarry, to rake in the mud and filth of 
the dunghill. In that beautiful passage in ** The Clouds ” for 
instance, which begins thus, 

AAX’ ouv XiTFapog yt km tuav6v; tv yviuvouTmg — k. t. x. 

und whilst in that fine dialogue between the two allegorical 
personages, he is indulging in the most exquisite panegyrick 
upon the old discipline of Athens, opposed to the corrupt man¬ 
ners of his own time, and pouring forth the choicest treasures 
of ethical wisdom, he suddenly wings his downward flight, as 
if into a more congenial region, to revel amidst the grossest 
images of Grecian debauchery. 

It may indeed be conceded that all this is not without its na¬ 
tural corrective: for his pictures are too disgusting to be sensual, 
und his allusions too naked to be alluring. The cup in which he 
mixes his poison is not always administered by the hands of the 
“Graces. He is often an inefficient instrument of evil, and pandars 
ioo clumsily for the passions. He is not, therefore, to be con¬ 
sidered as so dangerous a writer, as those (the dramatick au¬ 
thors of the German school, for instance,) who corrupt the 
heart without offending the ear. Yet with all these antidotes, 
he js still dangerous. The unintermitt^d expression of obscene 
thiligs^ in obscene language, must gradually wear out the in- 
j^UUous purity of youth, even in minds of the most favoured 
SETUcture, as the physical organs become by habit insensible 
foulest effluvia. Nor is this disgusting impurity expiated 
l^li^t^blime and virtuous purposes which his admirers attri- 
bule to his Muse. The most forgiving candour, which the 
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classical enthusiast can exercise towards a favourite author, 
the warmest partiality which a laborious editor can feel for the 
ancient about whom he is occupied, can suggest no legitimate 
defence for his transgressions. They are unredeemed by all the • 
beauties which adorn his page, and all the wit that sparkles 
ill his dialogue. 

That Aristophanes was a severe corrector of the Athenian 
vices,*that he was peculiarly sensitive to the follies and caprices 
and cruelties of^that “ complex Nero” the sovereign people of 
Athens, and scourged them with an unrelenting hand, we by 
no means reluctant admit. But t6 *see him placed by Cum¬ 
berland, and the Schlegels (whom Mr. Mitchell implicitly fol¬ 
lows) in the moral chair, and to be invited to his lectures, as 
if ethical truth came mended from his tongue,—is an unreason¬ 
able exercise of our forbearance. Much may be indulged to 
the enthusiasm of commentators and translators, who naturally 
feel a paternal tenderness for the subject of their labours; but 
when this enthusiasm betrays them into insane admiration; 
when, like the lovers and madmen of Shakspeare, they have 
■ ■ such seething brains * 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends, 

we must take care not to look through the same distempered 
medium, but to frame our estimate by a cooler and sedater 
vision. 

If it be said, and more than this is said, that it was to give 
efficacy to his satire, and poignancy to his reproaches, that he 
flirted and coquetted with the Athenian mind ; that to correct 
the morals of his countrymen, he condescended to gratify their 
tastes ; that he stroked and caressed them as it were with ona. 
hand, that he might more effectually chastize them with the. 
other; that we must not be too fastidious, but take so agreeable, 
a writer for better and worse, the moral poet and the unrestrained, 
libertine, the wisdom of the philosopher and the gaiety of the 
buftbon; that it was more practicable to attain his end by ac¬ 
quiescing in the prevailing modes of comic writing, than by a 
vain efibrt to introduce chaster and purer topics, which might 
endanger that end; that the same auditors, who hissed Cratinus, 
one of their favourite ppets, from the stage, because in one of 
bis pieces he had stinted them of their usual allowance of 
ribaldry, would have visited Aristophanes with the same indig¬ 
nity, had he presumed to rebel agaii:]«t the coarse habits of tbo 
Atnenian theatre; if this he urged in behali of Aristophanes,, 
let Aristophanes himself be heard in reply. Amongal tho 
eleven comedies of the poet, which time nas spared, Tho 



Phitus” *"is» we tJiinki osie which, though by no means free from 
verbal grossness, contains a comparatively small proportion of 
the feculence and' indecency of his other plays. It has also 
much less to. gratify that appetite for personal scandal, which 
was so prevalent in Athens, and'which had received from Aris¬ 
tophanes some of its most delicious repasts : vet the piece was . 
eminmitly succ^ful. Here then is one proof at least, that he 
might have gratified the Athenian mob without pampering their 
sensuality. Such also was the popularity of Aristophanes, so 
complete” was his mastery, pver his auditory, that we do not 
over-rate his influence, by presuming that he might by degrees 
have given the public taste a better direction, and brought 
virtue and delicacy, had it so pleased him, instead of vice and 
depravity, into fashion at the theatre. Let it be recollected also, 
thajt Aristophanes was, in a giAfeat measure, the framer of the 
old comedy. It came to him, says Mr. Mitchell, in a rough 
and unfiniimcd state, and was re-cast by his hands. It is not 
then overtasking the astonishing powers of the poet, when we 
venture*to conjecture, that they were not incompetent to a 
reformation of the A^enian stage. He who could with im¬ 
punity laugh at the crimes and follies of Athens, tell the people 
to their faces that they were a set of shallow, self-conceited, 
presumptuous egotists, and the dupes of every one who pam¬ 
pered their Vanity; who had so boundless a sway over the 
government and the people, as to be applauded for the se-r 
iferest animadversions upon both, and rewarded with the most 
tumultuous approbation, and the highcist honours of the theatre 
fiirr saying that, which another ^omic poet (Aiiaxandrides) 
eiwiated by a slow and cruel death, might surely have more 
efiectufilly legislated for the drama, and more completely 
reformed the vices of the old comedy, than the decree which 
was afterwards passed to restrain it. Aristophanes, however, 
aimed at no such purpose. With the servile alacrity of a mere 
minister of pleasure, whether he was tbquired to gratify the 
malevolence of the low by insults on the high, or to serve up 
to the diseased cravings of Athens a banquet of lewdness and 
MDSuality, he was indefatigable in his calling. Such was the 
poet whom the new literary fashion of the day has erected into 
a. ^ral censor, and a philosophic instructor. 

: apology for the obscenity of the poet is attempted to be 
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extracted by his translator* from the< Phallic origin of the 
Greek comedyn and the daily spectacles, (emhkmatic repre¬ 
sentations interwoven in that hideous 8uperstitibit>)^ which the 
eyes of men and women abroad and athome d^ily encounter*- 
ed. Charity, that thinketh no evil, prompts us to look back 
with pitying eyes upon those benighted minds, which walked 
in the darkness of the shadow so eloquently Iketched by the 
Apostle, and tather hastily to adopt than austerely to reject 
the extenuations that are proffered for the corruptions of the 
heathen world. Without urging a doubt, however, as to the 
genealogy ascribed to the Greek comedy, we must be allowed 
to remark that more than two centuries had now elapsed, during: 
which the tragic exhibitions from their first drthyrambic or%itt 
having successively passed through the hands of Thespis^ 
Phrynicus, and iEschylus, had* been polished into the sedate 
majesty of Sophocles, and the finished pathos of Euripides; 
while comedy had made also considerable, if not equal advances 
from those licentious festivities, when at the celebration of the 
vintage.f a rude troop, smeared with the dregs of the gjjape and 
intoxicated with its juice, poured out their unpremeditated 
sarcasms, and unpolished buffooneries, to the bitter but elegant 
satire of Cratinus, and the rich and harmonious diction of 
Aristophanes. After so complete a transformation, , nothing 
of its Bacchic origin could remain, but the time (the Dipnysiaii 
festivals) appointed for its representation. Its obsceriityj there¬ 
fore, had little to do with its religious original. The fact is, 
that a long course of indulgence had made grossness a daily 
nourishment for the Athenian mind. But let us concede to Mh 
Mitchell that the ancient comedy derived its licentiousness 
from the ceremonies of Bacchus, and what W'ill Aristophanes 
gain by the admission ? He whose empire over the 
taste was so unbounded that he gave a new form to 
Grecian comedy, might easily have. divested it of its con^ 
secrated obscenities. Reverence for the religious, institatipbt 
of his country formed no part of tRe character-of a poet, who 
ridiculed, on more occasions than one, tho very god of the 
festival, and handled Jupiter hi|X]«elf with the most unceremo¬ 
nious freedom. 

Such are the suggestions, which present themselves to omr 
minds, when a place amongst the morel t^^chers of antiquity.ii 
claimed fOr Aristophanes. How inefScaoiaus, must have be^h 
the discipline of a mast^^ upon the B^bt, volatile, and thdugli^ 
less Athenians, who meets more than hdlf-way the crimes, Whi^ 
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he rebukes^ and who, instead of hurling his invective from the 
elevation^ of virtue, descends into the haunts of the vices, con¬ 
verses with them as acquaintances, and uses their lowest, and 
fliost familiar speech! We are not slow in yielding to the prince 
of comic poets the real and appropriate praise thatris due to him, 
but we have kept ourselves uninfected with the contagion of that 
false criticism, which converts into a severe moralist and a vir¬ 
tuous preceptor, a poet gifted indeed with all the accomplish¬ 
ments of his age, but who, having dedicated his life to the lighter 
amusements of his countrymen, seems scarcely to have cherish¬ 
ed a wish, or to have indulged an aspiration, beyond the dra¬ 
matic crown of the festivals. The awful censorship of virtue be¬ 
longed not to a writer, who, to tickle the ears of his plebeian audi¬ 
ence, dealt most unsparingly in the lowest ribaldry, and to sooth 
theirmalignity, dragged into his scene, as an object of scoffing and 
ridicule,tne purest and wisest character of the age; who violated 
the retirements of private life to bring into public contempt, and 
to mark for public vengeance, those who were either obnoxious 
to himself or the people; who, where neither vice nor folly could 
be impuled, made the accident of birth a reproach, and laughed 
at the most moral and pathetick poet of antiquity, because his 
mother was a vender of herbs; who destroyed as far as he 
could the moral distinctions, and enfeebled the motives to 
virtue, by lashing with equal ridicule a Socrates, and a Cleon, 
the foulest profligacy and the most spotless integrity. It is 
not for such a man suddenly to start up in the dignity and 
dress of virtue. Aphorisms of morality to come forth with effect, 
must have the support of character and the stamp of consis- 
tency. , 

The history of Athens will supply us with additional anti¬ 
dotes againstthis immoderate admiration. When the comedy of 
Aristophanes exercised its severe inquisition over public and 
private life, where are we to look for its moral fruits ? What 
lashionable folly did it laugh down? Was plebeian pride re¬ 
buked by its ridicule, or the tyranny of the many abashed into 
mildness and forbearance ? The audience indeed saw their own 
deformities pleasantly dressed up for their amusement. They 
laughed, and scarcely felt tljp. satire. The satire besides wasi 
directed against them collectively ; no individual was wounded 

^end^; every one acknowledged the sarcasm to be just, 
i|dii||i^he dexterity of self-love transferred it to his neighbour: 
1^ If ere amused, none reformed.: they® leturned the next day 
very follies at which they had laughed, with a relish 
mi^n^d by the penance; and having indulged a hearty laugh 
at all that was hign and ponsecrated amongst them—at Jupiter, 
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or Mercury, or Bacchus,—or gratified the levelling passion so 
prevalent in democracies in the ridicule of an eminent states- 
man, the next day they prostrated themselves with the meanest 
servility at the statues of the gods they had ridiculed, and 
swelled the retinue of the great map, who but a few hours 
before had been caricatured and libelled for their amusement. 
Such was the efficiency with which Aristophanes corrected the 
morals of his Countrymen. 

There can be pp doubt, indeed, that he occasionally strikes at 
abuses which are lawful game to the comic or satiric writer. In 
the comedy of the^Knights, the rapines a^d extortions of Cleon 
are painted to the life. It must have abated however the edge, 
as it diminished the merit of the satire, that it did not flow from 
an unpolluted source. Private resentment gave to it its force 
and direction, for Cleon had opposed the poet’s registration as 
a citizen of Athens. Wieland, whose erudition confers no slight 
authority upon his opinions, tells us farther, that the poet was 
in the pay of the party of Nicias, the political opponent of 
Cleon. Unquestionably the selection of such a character was 
fortunate. He was a monster unredeemed by a singll virtue, 
born to be despised, but determined to be great, who by the 
meanest assiduities to the people had from the lowest station 
ascended the giddiest heights of popularity. This vras the mis¬ 
creant, whose turbulent eloquence persuaded that infamous 
decree which inflicted death on the males, and reduced to 
.slavery the women and children of Mitylene, after the unsuc¬ 
cessful revolt of that devoted city, and that too ya open viola¬ 
tion of a solemn treaty, and* stifled the few compunctious feel¬ 
ings that appeared to be stirring in the bosoms of the Atheni¬ 
ans.* Such was Cleon, whose varied turpitude may be com¬ 
pendiously summed up in a single phrase. He was a con¬ 
summate demagogue; a character of such finished profligacy, 
that it might be suspected to have come down to us with 
blacker shades than belonged to it, but that thc^rench revo¬ 
lution has rendered the most poftentous magnitude of de¬ 
mocratic crime familiar to our imagihations. After the gi¬ 
gantic yillanies of Danton and Marat, those of Cleon are no 
longer incredible. But the satire of the piece is so neutralized 
by Its buffoonery, that ;it seems little calculated for a powerful 
effect. Its whole humour consists in a contest for popular fa* 
vour between Cleon and a sausage-vender, one of the lowest 
dregs of the people, who contends for, and at last wrests from 
him, says the French anther of Anacharsis,t ** I'empire. 
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pudmoCh* Inrfa<^its impressicm seems to have been light and 
evwBeecent. The comedy however enthusiastically ap* 
piaiided>. The objects of the* ridicule laughed ofl‘ their spleen. 
The attack on sovereign people was forgiven for the dex- 
tlroue compliments with whicii the poet interspersed it, and 
forgot^n in the ^ces of the poetry and the broad farce of the 
incidents. Aristophanes obtained the prize of victory—and 
Cleon remained in as great favour as ever, ” 

All this by the sectarists of the comic poet is attributed 
to a dignified fearlessness, the noblest attribute of genius. 
And when we advert|to the unlimited power and influence 
of Cleon at the time, we unreluctantly concede this praise 
to Aristophanes. It must not however be unqualified. Such 
were the established privileges of the old comedy, that 
TOiSOBalities> however undisguised, were of its very essence. 
Ttie poet was sure of protection from an audience, who re¬ 
lished .nothing so much as reflections upon the great and 
powerful. It required, indeed, a still higher courage to be 
plain spoken to the people, and when we peruse these keen 
strokes of invective upon that tyrannical rabble, we find 
a' respect for Aristophanes strongly stealing upon us, tem- 
pe^d indeed by the considerations which, as we have suffici- 
antly explained already, restrain us from concurring in the un- 
' measurqd panegyric of his modern admirers. Surveyed, how- 
eyari in this attitude, his muse almost commands our veneration. 
]^ry lineament of the portrait glows with the tints of nature and 
lluth. But aren the great powers of Aristophanes were below 
the'demands of the outrageous reality. No invective, no satire, 
Cfthbe more than a mere shadowy outline of the sensual de- 
the alternate cowardice and cruelty, the fitful tyranny 
of iffiratjprond democracy, which when they sat to Aristophanes 
fbr their pieti»ie> had in their hands the executive, finan¬ 
cial, and leg^ative powers; a combination of functions, ac¬ 
cording to lifoiitesquieu, constituting ''a complete despotism. 
T%Ee crooked policy of Perides had freed them from all re¬ 
straint. Left to their own licentious and drunken wills, they 
exhibited all the freaks and caprices of the' worst tyrants, who 
hhce^bhen permitted to torment mankind. It was this plebeian 
which, whh almost a dash of his pen, and a metrical 
with which the scholar will be enraptured, (the force of 
i^iii is'gopl^thing nsore than dflnted bythesing-songimita- 
'^b'^ MlI'WtcheTlwhidi we subjoin,) Aristophanes has power- 
flM^^neated in the eample^ but tigorous words put into the 
imK^theChofiir in the third act of the Knights. 
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How much has been lost in rigorous simnlicity, attd %Glir 
little gained in any other respect by Mr. Mitchell's tran^arion, 
will be immediately felt by the classical student. 

Honohr, power, and high estate, 

Demus^mighty lord, hast thou! 

To thy sceptre small and great 
In obeisance lowly bowl 

•A 

Yet you’re easy to his hand, 

\^hoever cringes; 

Every fool you gape upon, 

Every speech your ear hath won, 

While your wits move off and on ' 

Their hinges. 

Here, however, the dexterity with which the Demrfb repels 
the insinuation, andrchaunts his own praises in reply to the 
Chorus is worthy oT remark. The praise is so 'skilMly inter¬ 
posed, that it had no doubt the effect of silencipg the ^owl of 
the intractable animal, whose temper Aristophanes had so well 
studied. The old man is to be sure a testy, cross-igraiiied, sour 
•fellow. But he has much good sense at bottom, which he dis¬ 
plays on fit occasions ; and as to his being the gull of knaves 
and flatterers, his credulity is only assumed, and his slumbers 
feigned, that he may pounce upon the rogues, who are cram¬ 
ming themselves at his expense. The people thus ridiculed 
and flattered, returned home unedided by the satire, hut* de¬ 
lighted with its humour, as cruel, as turbuieiilj aad cSipriciottS 
as ever. • 

We have been led into this freedom of anim^Vt^sion 
the merits of Aristophanes, because we see, or tluiik we, see, 
an undue zeal at work which is ea^er to bestow, upon him a 
degree of praise far beyond his just rai^ amoi^t the writers 
of antiquity. When in subservience to this enC the laudable 
prepossessions against him which have been ..handed down 
to us from the wise and good Vho Imve gone before us, areatr 
tempted to be removed, and apoei^ who has heretofore b^n 
ranked amongst the mere .ministers.qf wanton and lil^rtino 
gaiety, is about to he classed with the teachers of ihofiiu.wis^ 
dom, our duty dictates sti once the ..part we are to^tal^. 
Crossness an^ morality have no affinities. The sJliance ia 
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forced and unnatural. We have already, we trust, shown that 
we have not thus spoken from an insensibility to the excellencies 
.of the poet. Nm obtusa adeo eestamus pectora. We have not 
ceased to feel the effects of uiat wonderful language, which 
with its variety of inflexions and inflnity of combinations, at 
once faithfully interprets the most abstruse operations of human 
intelligence, and pourtrays the warmest emotions of the human 
heart. We are well aware also, that Aristophknes has. exhi¬ 
bited the graces of that language in their higJiest perfection. 
Yet while we give him full predit for his just and manly severity 
against the Athenian vices; his detestation of the ruinous and 
expensive war into which his country was plunged; his fearless 
chastisement of the factious demagogues, who bawled for 
freedom iii their senseless mood; ” his contempt of the useless 
and frivolous disputes of the sophists ; while we admire his wit 
and versatility, the vigour and playfulness of his fancy, and the 
magicliarmony of his verse;—our objections to him as a writer 
who is to be brought into familiar contact with the English 
reader, .remain unimpaired. We trust, moreover, that he will 
be still banished from the seats of instruction, and not contri¬ 
bute to swell the list of writers, who, besetting the youthful 
mind in the very vestibules of learning, threaten to extinguish 
that ingenuous shame, which is its best security and most be¬ 
coming, ornament. The love of paradox or the zeal of editor¬ 
ship may palliate his impurities. But it is not a little water 
that clears him of his deeds. The stain is more than skin deep. 
It pervades and poisons the whole mass. 

Observing as we do the present translator’s idolatrous admi- 
.liation of his original, we are glad however to perceive, that he 
has.not followed the example of almost all the commentators, 
editors, and translators of Aristophanes from the invention of 
printing to the present period, in resting a large portion of the 
fame of the comic poet upon the patronage of St. Chrysostom. 
That*eminent father of the church (so ran the fable) never re¬ 
tired to rest without placing a copy of him upon his pillow. 
From Aldus, down- to Brunck, every editor transmitted the 
traditionary falsehood. All the translators. Fielding, Madame 
Dacier, Dunster, and Cumberland, kept it alive. It staggered 
and perplexed the pious, that «uch a .sympathy should have 
existed netween the accomplished divine and the licentious 
poet. For had conjecture been permitted to sketch the retired 
i^idies of a saint, it would have placed upon his couch a book 
ii^pirihg far different contemplations. But while it lived, the 
iinpo^nfie had its effect. It furnished Voltaire with a sneer, 
and gave no slight scandal to those, who had been taught an 
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habitual reverence for the early lights of the church. Many 
of the ancient fathers, it is true, were deeply acquainted with 
heathen literature. It was the armoury whence they drew the 
keen and polis^Iied weapons with which they assailed and over¬ 
threw their pagan adversaries. But the love-sick admiration 
of St. Chrysostom for an obscene writer, was a perplexing 
paradox, till the lie which was impudently dbined by Aldus 
Minutius, and appeared for the first time in ^his preface to 
the first edition* of the poet, was detected by the sagacity of 
Menage. 

In dwelling thus upon the impurities of Aristophanes, ^we 
might be chargeable with a want of candour and of charity,, if 
we did not give due weight to the extenuations which the state 
of society and of manners in his time suggests in his behalf. A 
great reformation of social lif» was the necessary consequence 
of a purer theology. Amongst the benignant influences of that 
religion, which w'orked so complete a revolution, not only in 
states and empires, but in the hidden recesses of the human 
heart, its social and humanizing power has been powerfully 
operative. When the soul was cleansed of its defilements, licen¬ 
tiousness of phrase disappeared also. The moral darkness of 
the heathen world will therefore serve generally to account for 
the abominations that deformed their drama. But, besides the 
absence of that light, which had not then put to flight .the em¬ 
bodied hosts of pagan errors, let it be remembered, that the gentle 
‘domination which the fairer half of the species has since ac¬ 
quired over the manners and opinions of the modern world was 
then wholly unknown. It was not our Jeremy Collier who exiled 
from the stage the obscenities of Vanburgh and Wycherly. It 
was the respect wliich even in a licentious age was never with¬ 
held from that part of the sex, who had learned to respect 
themselves. But the Athenian ladies lived in a state of seclu¬ 
sion from public life. They only occasionally peeped beyond 
the precincts of domestic retirement at a sacrifice, or mingled 
in a religious procession. The valuable treatise left us by Xe¬ 
nophon upon domestic ceconomy tells us that their education 
was scarcely superior to that of their slaves. An highly accom¬ 
plished order of females, indeed, had access to the meatre; but 
their reproofs would hajre been ineffectual, for they wanted the 
dignity of virtue. The sex as it now exists was unknown in 
Athens. Minds cultivated into an equality, but never aspiring 
to rivalship with those, whom Providence has assigned lor their 
protectors, moving in an liumbler, but not a lower sphere of 
duties ; living in a little world of sentiment and emotiqns, from 
which jnen are excluded by more rugged and severe occupa- 



iionsk; submissive in their influence, tender in their reproaches^ 
fliijMl lighting up in domestic life the chaste and hallowed light 
undissembled affection, or of an ardent passion gradumly 
swibsiding into a meek and consecrated friendsj^ap—^woman so 
unthroned, so elevated, had not even a poetical existence in an 
■Athenian fancy. 

But with these extenuations of his grossness in which we 
willingly acquiesce, Aristophanes has other charges to answer, 
i^or there is a quarrel of some standing between the admirers 
of Attic wit, and those with whom the names of Socrates and 
virtue are habitually assQcihted. And after^this dispute is ad- 
Jnjlted, the scholar, the lover of moral wisdom, the admirer of 
tenderness and pathos, in short, the student of Euripides, will 
prefer his complaint on the score of his unceasing hostility to 
that gfeat master , of the Greek drama. Mr. Mitchell deserts his 
^oet in neither of these conflicts. It seems that Aristophanes 
as to be saved harmless, no matter at whose expense. If Socrates 
or Euripides stand in the way of his full and perfect commend- 
otion, ms new admirers address themselves to the pious oflice 
of detracting from the reputation of both. 

Much as It is to be lamented, that Socrates and Aristophanes 
ohould have come into so rude a collision, the subject involves 
a speculation of more moment, than often pertains to the per- 
’sons and things of two thousand years ago. It is fitting, that 
St'S should feel some solicitude for the characters of the great 
•aatasters of ancient morality, and that the frequent discrepancy 
between doctrine and practice should not be exhibited in their 
Uatj^ples. We are disposed to admit that the accusation has, 
l^iX^y writers, been pushed too far against Aristophanes. Of 
m^Yipaittcipation in the death of the Athenian sage, he is guiltless. 
ii^ian% story,which introduces Melitus as persecuting Socrates 
in coasequence of the representation of tne Clouds, has been 
abundanUy discredited. Twenty-four years intervened between 
tbe play and the condemnation. Still the character.of Aristo¬ 
phanes has descended with heavy reproaches for defamation and 
buffoonery against the purest integrity and the most unclouded 
wisdom of the heathen world. Is this sentence, in which the 
wbole voice of antiquity concurred, to be reversed ? Of the 
patrons of Aristophanes who have d^epded him from these im- 
nfeitations* Mr. Cumberland is the Coryphaeus. William Schlegel 
sHtf htiiK4 ouched the subject, but his leaning is towards Sie 
Icmner of these learned critics has more decidedly 
deflmce; and Mr. Mitchell, following their footr 
entered into a still more expanded view of the ques- 
the Preliminary Picouree prefixed to the volume before 
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us, and which some of our readers will probably remember in a 
contemporary journal * of somewhat recent date. 

Now the utmost vindication that has been heretofore set up by. 
scholars for ti^s author of the Clouds may be thus stated. 
Socrates, they contended, is not so much the object of,ridicule 
in the play, as the philosophers in general, and the sophists in 
particular, who by their idle lives, and their minute and some¬ 
times impious* disputes, were the authors of much mischief to 
their disciples aad their country. But Mr. Cumberland '|- waa 
impatient of these^limitations. Socr^ites comes from the hand 
of that critic more lacerated, than from the lash of the poet. 

The Clouds,” says Cumberland, was written to show how the 
sophistry of the schools may be employed as an instrument of 
fraud aud evasion in matters of right and morality. It inci¬ 
dentally satirizes chimerical paradoxes concerning the duties 
of children and of parents. For this purpose a school is intro¬ 
duced, and Socrates at the head of it. It was not a satire upon. 
Socrates, but was intended to raise a harmless laugh at the 
sophists. Yet, with an improvidence not often found apiongst 
persons habitualed to exact reasoning, this mild position is 
instantly abandoned. For he immediately proceeds to justify 
the comedy as a direct attack upon Socrates; drags forward 
against the philosopher all the common-place imputations that 
have assailed him, and particularly dwells (as a comnjentary 
on the Socratic school) upon the infamous lives of its prin¬ 
cipal disciples. We are reminded of Alcibiades and JEschines, 
an unprincipled character, says Cumberland, who had learned 
the art of evading his debts from his master, and whom he sup¬ 
poses (an idea which has escaped the keener glance and sounder 
erudition of the scholiast) to have been shadowed by Aristo¬ 
phanes under the name of Strepsiades; of Simon so rapacious^, 
that to use the phrase of the poet, the very wolves ran off, aa 
they espied him; of the despicable Cleonymus; of Aristippus*, 
a parasite and drunkard;—and all these as the familiar fnenda 
or Socrates. Nor is insinuation spared, to affect him with a 
shocking and nameless depravity. 

To these criminations our answer shall be short. A writer 
who di^s in the filth of Athenaeus, and drags before the judica¬ 
ture of a learned and polite age the obscure and doubtful au¬ 
thority of Herodicus, is not entitled to a lengthened refutation. 
Passing by the evidence of Plato and Xenophon, as delivering 
their testimonies under the influence of private affection, w« 
have unerring attestations t© redeem Socrates from the charge. 
We have the silence of his enemies. A host of according voiceft 
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could not speak more loudly in his favour. Aristophanes, * 
who brought him upon the stage, and who was by no means 
disposed to be merciful towards the effeminate vipes of his age, 
is upon this head wholly silent. Melitus his public accuser, 
who would have gladly strengthened his case by a more sub- 
stantial accusation, was silent also. Aristoxenus, and several 
professed enemies of the academy, who hunted ^ut with incre¬ 
dible zeal and untired industry topics of crimination against its 
illustrious founder, have not said a word on the subject. Add 
to these negative proofs affirmative evidence not feeble in its 
authority, the praises heaped upon Socrates by writers who, 
living so much nearer the Socratic age, could refer to monu¬ 
ments and traditions no longer extant. The very suspicion is 
inconsistent with the homage paid to his character by the great 
masters of ancient morality. ^Ve can scarcely open a philoso¬ 
phical treatise of Cicero without perusing the panegyric of 
Socrates in language usually appropriated to superior natures. 
A Roman poet, whose iron scourge fell with peculiar weight on 
the filthy voluptuaries of his day, and whose indignation and 
fury were unchained against the disgraceful vices of humanity, 
holds up the sage of Athens with an admiration softened by 
affection, as the pattern of moral purity and virtue. 

-dulcique sencx vicinus Ilymetto, 

Qui partem acceptse saeva inter vincla cicutae 

Accusatori nollct dare. 

But we are half ashamed to have dwelt so long upon a question 
which we considered to have been long settled to the honour 
of Socrates. Mr. Cumberland’s assertions should not have in- 
■duced us to disturb it. But we think that it is insinuated by 
Mr. Mitchell in language not less injurious to the memory of 
the ancient philosopher, because it is somewhat more guarded 
and ambiguous. « 

Is the Clouds a harmless satire upon the sophists, and there¬ 
fore absolved from the reproach which has adhered to it for 
ages, of being a malignant libel upon Socrates i Fredric Schlcgel 
in a tone of modest conjecture and cautious criticism, inclines 
strongly to the poet. It is,” says he, “ another grievous re¬ 
proach against Aristophanes, that he has represented in such 
odious colours the wisest and most virtuous of his fellow 
citizens. It is, however, by no means improbable, that Aristo¬ 
phanes selected without any bad intention that first and best 
of men, that he might render thei sophists as ridiculous as 
tfiey di^erved to be. It is not unlikely, that the poet con- 
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founded, without wishing it, this inestimable sage with his ene¬ 
mies the sophists, whose schools he frequented in his ma^r^ 
years, solely wdth the view to make himself master of that which- 
he meant to remte and overthrow.” * To these reasonihgs, it 
they deserve the name, we must oppose the simple suggestions 
of common sense and reason. If it was the exflusive object ot 
the poet to eypose the sophists, were the name and person of 
Socrates requisite to give effect to the satire ? 'Was there^ no 
other type under which the sophists could have been ridi¬ 
culed ? The answer is obvious. Wot only was there no identity 
between Socrates and the sophists, but the former had declared 
inexpiable war against them. He reserved for them his richest 
wit, his severest irony. They were perpetually writhing be¬ 
neath his hands. Fact also comes in aid of common sense. 
Whether the defence of Socrates bequeathed to us by Plato, 
was in substance adopted by his master, i>s a needless inquiry. 
Plato, after the condemnation of the sage, published it as the 
defence'of Socrates; and supposing that Plato was the sole 
author of it, it is not to be supposed that he would have put 
into the mouth of Socrates a retrospective allusion to the 
enmity of Aristophanes in the Clouds, if such had not been 
his own conviction or that of his masttir. Nor were either ot 
them so wanting in natural sagacity as to mistake tlie harm¬ 
less burlesque of a noxious sect, for the personal defanuetion of 
Socrates. Let us, however, hear what Socrates in that apology 

made to say, when he alludes to his enemies. 

“ One amongst them^' he say^ “ is a comedian. But wliat did they 
object to me ? Socrates, they said, is a dangerous man. He is per¬ 
petually occupied in iniquirics concerning auitters, which nature con¬ 
ceals from us. He dresses false reasoning in the garb of truth, and 
teaches the same pernicious art to others. And this you yourselves 
saw, when tlie comedy of Aristophanes was represented, in which a 
person named Socrates was suspended in a Basket,^ who pretended 
to walk the- air, and marfy other absurdiUes. sa'o/.Ai5» ^Xy«pj»v 

) 'I' 

The fact speaks unanswerably for itself. Nothing can be 
more remote from the real Socrates than the Socrates of the 
Clouds. But is the falsehood of the satire to he received as a 
justification of it? The |)ernicious maxims put into his mouth, 
and that of his scholars, are not those of Socrates. Cianted. 
But by what process of ^rfeasoning is a plea which admits the 
falsity of the libel to absolve the author? Its falsehood 
might have counteracted its* malice; but how does it mitigata 
its guilt? The truth is, that it is a gross caricature, though 


* Le.'tuica oa the History'ofl.it. p. 37- 
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not founded on the faintest resemblance. The dramatic So¬ 
crates is in most direct contrast to the phflosopher. In the play 
he is represented as a stipendiary teacher. He received no 
salary or pay for his instructions. The young man in the play 
beats his father aci’dss the stage as a corollary from the pre¬ 
cepts of Socrate?.. No moralist ever urged more forcibly upon 
children their duties to their parents. There is in the excellent 
work of Xenophon* an admirable exhortation to filial piety 
which Socrates gave his eldest son, who had complained to him 
of the violent temper of his .mother Xantippe. The slow pro¬ 
cess of induction peculiar to the Socratic discourse renders it 
less energetic, than it might have been, had it appeared in a 
shape less formal and didactic. But even as a specimen of the 
peculiar manner of the philosopher, it is not without its value. 
Having by the usual machinery of interrogation obtained-the 
youth’s acquiescence in a series of propositions, by which in¬ 
gratitude was reduced to a species of injustice, which became 
aggravated in a ratio to the value and amount of the benefits 
received, he asks, whether any higher benefits can be received 
than those which children receive from their parents? He 
then sums them up; the hour of maternal anguish; the anxious 
and sleepless cares of the mother for her progeny; the nur¬ 
ture supplied from the fountains of her own existence; the soli¬ 
citudes with which she hangs over the cradle of her uncon¬ 
scious infant; the trembling anxieties, withw'hich she conducts 
him through the perils of his tender years, with no other re¬ 
compense than the satisfactions of a mother’s heart. This is 
an imperfect summary of a beautiful passage, which must be 
dear to every feeling mind. It will be sufficient, however, to fur¬ 
nish a convincing contrast between the malice of Aristophanes, 
and the purity which he endeavoured to defame. 

These remarks have been extorted from us by the new sect 
of literature, of which the principal aim is to raise Aristophanes 
upon the ruins of a better man. Of thfese, we think, that the 
translator of the two plays before us is not among the most 
candid or moderate. Borrowing the celebrated hint of Pro¬ 
crustes, he seems determined to fit Socrates to his bed of tor¬ 
ture, and to adapt him in all respects to the Clouds of Aristo¬ 
phanes. In confirmation of this remark, we select the follow¬ 
ing passage from his Preliminary Discourse, the positions of 
>> which are apparently confirmed W copious citations from Plato 
and Xenophon, although Mr. Mitchell’s uncompressed habits 
of ^j^on render the quotation almost inconsistent with the 
Ijmli^rescribed to us. 




• Xen. Memorab, Edit* Otnon, p. 8U 
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** About the time when the play called the Clouds was brought be¬ 
fore a public audience, a person was seen in all the streets and public 
places of Athens, whose appearance, manners, and doctrines equally 
tended to excite^^obserration. If not a sophist himself, he was at least- 
seen continually iVi the company of the sophists; and, as he made no 
scruple to practise upon them the arts which they practised upon 
others, it is no wonder that an almost general ojynion should have 
' consi(]ered him as one of the professionas a sophist more honest in¬ 
deed than the re*st, but in talent, in vanity, and self-conceit surpass¬ 
ing them all. Lil^ (he sophists and philosophers, he had given him¬ 
self deeply and unm^ritedly to physical researches: and in a tempera¬ 
ment naturally melancholy, it had produced such an effect upon his 
countenance and manners, that by the gayer part of his fellow-citizpns, 
who wanted opportunities of knowing him more intimately, an intro¬ 
duction to his society was considered as something like venturing 
into the sombre cavern of Trophoryus. And certainly there were not 
wanting reasons for forming such an opinion. Wrapt tip in profound 
reveries, the ordinary functions of nature seemed sometimes suspended 
in him—the vicissitudes of day and night passed unobserved, the ne¬ 
cessary refections of rest and food were neglected, and he seemed to 
have derived from his own experience the reproach which he some¬ 
times cast upon the other philosophers, that their native town nad only 
possession of their bodies, but that the air was the chosen habitation 
of their minds. The pride of knowledge communicated a consequence 
which contrasted rather ridiculously with the humility of his external 
appearance; his air was stern, his step was lofty, and his eyes, if not 
fixed upon the heavens, were thrown around with an appejA'ance.of 
^conscious importance. He was rather ostentatious in proclaiming that 
his father had been a statuary, his mother a midwife; and he explain¬ 
ed, in languas'c highly ingenious, but rather more at length, perhaps, 
than was consistent with good tffste, and certainly in terms which only 
« degraded state of female estimation would allow to be called decent, 
that the profession, which his mother had practised, was that which 
he also pursued; with this difference, that he performed for the intel¬ 
lect, what she had done for the body; and that wiiile she confined 
her attentions to the female sex, his obstetric services had been de¬ 
voted exclusively to the male. * * * * By whatever name, however, 
he chose to term his vocation, certain it was, that no man could be 
more assiduous in the prosecution of it. Whoever was the disputant, 
or whatever the subject of conversation, the discourse finally fell upon 
the head of the person with whom he was conversing. Armed ivith a 
divine commission, as he pretended, for that purpose, and himself 
under the immediate diretftion of a supernatural being, not perfectly 
naturalized in the theology of his country, every man was questioned 
by him in turn, and found no respite, till he gave a complete account 
of himself:—what was his present and what had been his past tnode 
of life,—and once upon this topic, said one who knew him well, there 
is no hope of escape, till you have been put to the touchstone tdt- 
ture, and your whole life silled to the bottom. So strong was this 
passion, that the attachment to rural scenes, which prevailed so 
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strongly in most of his fcIIo.W'Citizens, in him seemed a feeling almost 
extinct—he was a stranger to the environs of Athens, and was scarcely 
ever seen outside the walls. ** * * Man was his game; and from 
• man he never wished to be absent; but the passion was by no means 
reciprocal: a catechist so inquisitorial was not alwffys agreeable, and 
the presence of the philosopher either created a solitude vohere he 
xcent, or if he pollected an audience, it tvas among the idle young 
men, Moho took a malicious pleasure in his cutting remarks, ana voho 
immediately left him to practise upon others the lessons xuhich they 
had just received. In a town where the personal appearance of the 
male sex excited more comments and observation than the female, 
even the exterior of this person was calculated to fix the attention of 
many, who were not dis[)osed to penetrate beyond it; and whatever 
■merriment was excited on this subject, it must be owned that himself 
was ever the first to set the joke ufioat. His eyes (to use the words in 
which he was accustomed to draw his own figure, and in which it will be 
necessary to follow him, for purposes that will appear hereafter) stood 
■so forward in his head, that they enabled him not only to sec straight 
■before him, but even to look sideways; and he used in consequence 
to boast, that himself and a crab were, of all other animals, the two 
best ad^ipted for vision. * * * * With a view to reduce the periphery 
of his body, which certainly was not very exact in its proportions, he 
practised dancing, and tliat down to a very advanced period of life; 
not merely to the occasional discomfiture of serious reflection in his 
pupils, hut even to the excitement of a doubt in them, whether their 
master was quite correct in his senses:—to close this, not very agree¬ 
able paVt of the subject:—when these pupils likened his whole ex¬ 
terior to that of the Sileni, no doubt of the truth was ever expressed, 
and no umbrage taken as at a supposed affront. Though little distin¬ 
guished for beauty himself, some of the handsomest young men of 
Athens were seen continually in liiM train: and while they did not 
scruple to.take the utmost liberty in e.xpressing their opinion upon his 
deformity, he did not perhaps altogether find his advantage in gazing 
upon their beauty ; for it led to the objection, which the warmest of 
his admirers either did not attempt to deny, or found it necessary to 
palliate, that it led him sometimes to clothe the noblest operations and 
aspirations of the mind in the language of ^he senses, that it engaged 
him to arrive at mental through corporeal excellence, and inade it ap¬ 
pear, that tlie presence of the beautiful Agathon, or the interesting 
A utolycus was necessary, before the philosopher could arrive at the 
essential beauty, the kwto **3-’ «wro, his reveries about wliich must 
have become sometimes a little fatiguing to the most admiring of his 
auditors. With these persons, who were "never many in number, of 
whom the more ambitious deserted their master as soon as they had 
gained the object which brought them into his society, and others of 
whom left him to form schools, whose naifies have since been synony¬ 
mous with sophistry, the coarsest effrontery, and the most undisguis^ 
-foluptuoulness, the greatest part of his time was spent; for the civil 
■duties occupied the hours of others were avocations’'which be 

diose wholly to decline: he never made part of the General Assem- 
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bly; he never frequented the Courts of Law; and the awkward man¬ 
ner in which he performed the externals of a senator, when necessity 
or accident brought him into the situation, shewed that- neither prac' 
tice nor reflexion had made him acquainted with the duties of the 
office. Even thrt duty which, seemed peculiarly connected with hie 
office of a public Readier, that of committing to writing the result of 
his studies, or giving a lasting habitation to thofc important disputa- 
^ tions in which he was continually engaged, was a lask which he de¬ 
clined, and for awhich he had framed reasons, which, however satis¬ 
factory to himself, have by no means been equally so to those who 
have lived after 4iim. To himself, however, one very satisfactory 
consequence resulteil from these derejictions, as some did not hesi¬ 
tate to call them, of the duties of a citizen: it left him the most un¬ 
limited leisure for frequenting, what seemed his peculiar delight, the 
schools of the sophists, and engaging in disputation with those falla¬ 
cious pretenders to universal knowledge. If there were some points 
in which the sophists and himself bad a certain similiarity, there were 
many of a trifling, and still more of a serious nature, in which they 
were diametrically opposite. While the sophists went clad in magni¬ 
ficent garments, he appeared in the most plain and simple apparel. 
The same coat served him for winter and summer, and he preserved 
the old-fashioned manner of his country in going always barefooted r 
he frequented the baths but rarely, and never indulged in the usual 
luxury of perfumes. While the sophists confined themselves to the 
sons of the wealthy and the great, and were therefore known to them 
and them only, he did not disdain to frequent the meanest of the arti¬ 
sans, to converse with them in their own language, and on topics 
with which they were most familiar. There was even a class in so- 
■^ciety still more degraded, which he did not scruple occasionally to 
visit, and to evince, by his instructions, that there was no class of 
societv whose pursuits had whqlly escaped his scrutinising eye. The 
effect of these visits was very evident in his language, and those who 
felt themselves annoyed by his raillery, or pressed by his acuteness^ 
did not fail to throw into his face the shipwrights, the coblers, the 
carpenters and weavers, with whom his habits of intercourse were not 
unfrequent, and from whom he was so fond of drawing those maxima 
and comparisons, which confounded the clats of persons, to whose 
annoyance and discomfitlire he seems to have devoted the greatest 
portion of his time. It is the language of the chivalrous ages, which 
would best do justice to this part of his character: and the knight, 
locked up in complete armour, and ready to run a-tilt with the first 
person he met, is the completest image of this philosopher, preparinj^ 
to encounter the sophisms, at once apparently his enemies and hta 
rivals. 

To ask questions or to answer them—to convict or to be convicted 
—were, in his own word^ the great purposes for which men should 
meet together; and a person, who had decreed that his life should 
be a complete logomachy, cotild not have come to the contest beMer 
prepared; nor, where words were to be the weapons of war&re, could 
eny man draw them from a better-provided mrmory. * * * * His hear- 
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ers described the effects of witchery and enchantment: they compared 
it to the touch of the torpedo^ which causes a numbness in the facul* 
ties. Much was affirmed by him, and little proved—both sides of a 
.question were alternately taken, and the result left ppon his hearers’ 
' mind was,tiiat he himself was in doubt, and only excite/i doubts in othera. 
The sophists, inde^, by the manner in which they were handled, 
were made, especially in hot weather, to perspire more copiously than,, 
perhaps, was agrbeable; for their subtleties were met with niceties 
still more acute than their own, and they were entrapped into ad¬ 
missions of which they did not foresee the consequence; but their 
falsehoods were also combated with positions whicTi he who advanced 
them would have been unwilling to have had cortsidered as decidedly 
his own, and in pursuing them into their dark recesses his own gigantic 
powers could not altogether save him from the reproach which he cast 
upon another: ** the best divers only should venture to plunge into a 
“ sea of such prodigious depth.” Such was the person whom Ari¬ 
stophanes selected to be the hero Of his Clouds.” (P. xc — ci.) 

Nor is this all. There is a mass of insinuation contained in 
another passage. Having observed that the character of So¬ 
crates was a little more open to remark than some admirers 
in theip> ignorance were aware of, and more than some in their 
knowledge were willing to bring into notice, “ Learned and im¬ 
partial men,” says Mr. Mitchell, “ well acquainted with the 
subject, will do the present writer the justice to say, that some 
points are not pressed so closely as they might have been, and 
that had he not confined himself to the two authors, (Xeno¬ 
phon and Plato) from whom he has very rarely deviated, his, 
remarks might have been conveyed in a higher tone of cen¬ 
sure.” * 

Our readers will peruse with various impressions the portrai¬ 
ture thus drawn of Socrates. The general effect, however, is an 
unfavourable one, and the prevailing sensation which it is cal¬ 
culated to excite must be that of disgust for a character formed 
of features so harsh and disagreeable. They ought to be re¬ 
minded, however, thsit it is not a portrait of the sage systemati 
cally taken, of which the lineaments, blended into each other, 
constitute a whole by means of mutual softenings and mingled 
traits, nor so exhibited as to be contemplated at one view, 
but patched together from widely detached and unconnected 
passages torn from their context, and selected for the support 
of a peculiar hypothesis. We will not revive the insinuation 
thrown out by Athenaeus t on Plato’s authenticity as a writer 
of narrative. Yet certain it is that a dramatic or fiptitioua 
charactet prevails through those beautiful dialogues; that in 
those^^ij^ngs he seems more intent upon striking effect, than 
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studious of faithful delineation/ and that after all they do not 
furnish us with a clear and uniform account either of the ethics 
or the life of Socrates. Be that as it may, some research has 
enabled us to» say with confidence that these features of So¬ 
crates, so collected from Plato and Xenophon, have received 
considerable helghtenings from the pencil of Mr. Mitchell. 
For instance, Socrates is said to have been deeply and unre¬ 
mittingly given to physical researches, which produced such an 
effect on his countenance and manners, that those who fre¬ 


quented his disputations returned from them as from the cave 
of Trophonius. Now in the Phajdon (the passage to which 
Mr. Mitchell refers his readers) Socrates merely admits, that 
in his youth (vsoj wv) he had addicted himself to these inquiries. 
This, according to our author, is sufficient to class him with 
the sophists. But what does it amount to? He passed 
through the elementary course* of Athenian studies. Is this 
circumstance to fix upon him a predilection for those vain 
and frivolous inquiries, which none derided more keenly, or 
exposed more skilfully? Every scholar must have remarked 
the contempt w hich he exj)ressed for those studies at a maturer 
period. None can forget that it was Socrates who effected 
the great revolution in moral science, which, to use the words 
of the eloquent disciple of the second academy brought phi¬ 
losophy down from her aerial abodes to converse with man, 
introduced her into the commonwealth, placed her in private 
Jife, and exercised her in investigations adapted to the affairs 
of the world, and the end and dignity of our being; and 
were we desirous of opposing Plato to Plato, w'e might ob¬ 
serve, that, in the Apology,* Socrates exjiressly denies that he 
was ever addicted to these studies at all. As to the cave of 


Trophonius, it is Aristophanes in the Clouds wdio supplies the 
image to Mr. Mitchell. But A ristophanes is a party in the suit, 
and his evidence must go for nothing. 

In the Memorabilia of Xenophon,f Sodrates discourses spe¬ 
cifically upon the inanity-of physical science, with only a 


that Socrates was addicted to the frivolous study which he 
there so strongly reprehends, he will rise from its perusal com¬ 
pletely satisfied that the fondness of the Athenian philosopher 
for phy^cal pursuits was by no means fair game for Aristo¬ 
phanes, and that it is *an imputation equally false and hin- 
founded. • 
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That he was freqaently seen among the sophists is pretty 
'^«vident, for he was engaged in endless disputes with those in¬ 
tellectual jugglers. He gave them no quarter. He left no oc- 
"casion unimproved of showing the spuriousness of their wis- 
ydom, and the fallacy of their doctrines. He strangled the most 
- powerful and gigantic of these logomachies, Protagoras, 
who in the beginning of the controversy, as it is delineated by 
Plato, appears to have had the advantage, apd received the 
applause of the company. A few short interrogatories how¬ 
ever (the experimmtum crmis of the Socratic logic) decided 
the conflict. We can readily suppose indeed that the per¬ 
petual use of this weapon must have been highly tormenting; 
to those small wits in particular whom Socrates encoun¬ 
tered, and who, by the dexterous application of it, were not 
only made to admit, but themselves to detect their own ab¬ 
surdities. According to Mr.*Mitchell, it was an intolerable 
persecution let loose upon society; and as every man was 
obliged to undergo a minute questioning, till his whole life had 
been sifted to the bottom, it must have produced, as he 
afflrnvs on the authority of Xenophon, a solitude around 
the tormenting inquisitor. We were diffident of the fact, and 
our own recollections not concurring with the sense which 
Mr. Mitchell seems to attribute to the passage which has fur¬ 
nished him with the picture of this intolerable inquisition, we 
again‘betook ourselves to the text of Plato. True it is, that in 
the dialogue intitled Laches, Nicias tells Lysimachus, that he 
who disputed with Socrates, whatever might be the subject of 
discourse, was so hooked in as to be obliged perforce to give 
an account of himself and the whole system of his life, and 
that there was no chance of escape till the whole examination 
was completed. We are ready to admit that this must have 
been vexatious enough. Let us, however, pursue the passage 
to its context, and see whether something does not turn up for 
Socrates. The description given by Nicias of the Socratic dis¬ 
putation is, no doubt, heightened for the dramatic efl’ect which 
Plato had in view. }3ut hear how the same person in the 
dialogue softens this severe scrutiny into one of the best 
exercises of the mind, that of a close and rigid self-examination. 
** For my part,” continues Nicias, “ I am quite broken in to 
this discipline. I am far from thinking that it has an inju¬ 
rious tendency to be thus called upon to revive the recollections 
• of the good and evil we have done. He who undemoes such 
an inquisition mqst necessarily act hiore providently for the 
fu&^.” t We turned also to the'passage in Xenophon for the 
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•olitude which this mode of disputation brought round the phi* 
loBopher. The whole chapter exhibits a lively specimen of the 
Sdcratic mode of argument. Euthydoneus.ayoungmanof higii 
promise, fresh f>om the schools of the sophists, to an overweening 
confidence in his own powers, and a supreme contempt for the 
ordinary modes \pf acquiring knowledge, added a dangerous 
aspiration after the first offices of the republic. « He is brought 
by Socrates to* an admission, that he knew nothing. He with¬ 
drew abashed, but returned amended, attended Socrates with 
unremitting assidbity, and diligently modelled himself after his 
precepts. Many ol^those, says Xenophon, who were thus hand¬ 
led came to him no more; but they were those whom Socrates 
considered to be weak and senseless.* Such is the solitude 
created around him; or such rather the disproportionate gene¬ 
rality of Mr. Mitford’s deduction from premises so narrowly 
limited. What could be more in the ordinary course of things 
than that the idle and the vain should fly from a discipline 
which, however salutary, tormented their vanity, or that the 
ingenuous and docile, on the other hand, should adhere to him 
with a grateful sense of the good effects which they had derived 
from the moral medicine which he administered to the little and 
mean passions of their nature ? 

It is not indeed to be dissembled that, as a process for the 
discovery or elucidation of truth, the Socratic argumentation 
is tedious and circuitous. By assuming that the adversary dis¬ 
putes every step of the argument, the disputation is drawn out 
to an unprofitable minuteness, and the reasoner, instead of 
setting out upon some intelligible axiom, or some undeniable 
assumption, has to extort an assent to that which is nearly self- 
evident, before he can advance a single step. The logical ex¬ 
periment of Squire Thornhill upon poor Moses in the vicar of 
Wakefield is an admirable burlesque of the Socratic argument. 
But the medicine is to be estimated by the constitution and 
habit on which it had tp work. In this point of view it was an 
admirable machinery for turning the sophisms of the pretended 
philosophy of the day against those who dealt in them. 

luiougH, we presume, has been said to shew that Socrates is 
not amenable to the ridicule or the reproach so justly incurred 
by the sophists. But we have to parry a two-edged sword. 
With great industry, alf the supposed deformities of the Athe¬ 
nian philosopher are put together, dove-tailed and tesselated so 
as to quadrate with the.Socrates of the Clouds. Yet with the 
absurdest inconsistency we are called on to relish the wit of 
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the Clouds, and to preserve our respect for Socrates, because 
it is said the satire is exclusively pointed at the sophists. 
Toattamne rem tarn negligenter? Why then expend so much 
learned industry to place Socrates amongst the sophists; nay, 
to make him the most contemptible and ^sgusting of the 
sophists ? He must be an CEdipus, not a Davjis who can follow 
Mr. Mitchell through the windings and doublings of his arguj;. 
ment. The Clouds was not written to expose Socrates, but 
■ Socrates was selected to give more effect to the Clouds, says 
the dissertator (p. 137.) It should seem tfhat Socrates was 
scarcely aimed at by the Comic poet. We pr^Jceed a page or two 
onwards, (139) and the same dissertator assures us that the 
chastisement dealt him in the play had the effect of directing 
his mind to better pursuits. 

We are aware, that we have,not noticed half the insinuations 
urged against one of the greatest men in the ancient world. 
We have, however, not dealt in conjecture. We followed Mr. 
Mitchell to his authorities, because we were diflident of the 
extent of inference which he has uniformly drawn from them. 
The stepticism, of which Euripides has described the ad\'ant- 
ages in matters of graver import, we called to our aid in the 
lighter, but by no means unimportant, task of redeeming So¬ 
crates from unjust calumny and unmerited reproach, and we 
felt 

%u^povQg yap aTTiriag 

Slg a?£V xpT]cri]u,£T?fov ^puTOig. 

We are conscious also that much more remains for animadver¬ 
sion. The insinuations against Socrates are not yet exhausted. 
As to the familiar divinity, thebestand most enlightened judges 
of antiquity have interpreted it into an internal impulse, which 
restrained,* without impelling his actions. Figuratively called 
a divine voice or demon, it was nothing more than that internal 
movement, the fruit-of diligent observation and a minute atten¬ 
tion to the moral connexions so nicely linked by the great author 
of the universe, which gave him an almost immediate intima¬ 
tion of those things from which it was his duty to abstain. It 
was experience ripened ** into a prophetic strain.” In one 
word, it was that conscience, which in the absence of a better 
.light, for which the world was not ripe, by a process as quick 
as Intuition, resisted the solicitings of passion, and showed at 
once the moral complexion and tendencies of the act, which 
it warned him to fivoid.t In the bilF of indictment drawn up 
by Mr, Mitchell, the intercourses^in which he lived with the 

** Cic. dc Divio. 
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artizans of Athens have also a conspicuous place assigned to 
them. We again refer our readers to the passage in Xenophon* 
from which the r^eproach has been drawn. Candid minds, how¬ 
ever, with the exampfe of an infinitely superior nature before 
them, will not visit the Athenian teacher with much severity, 
when they follow Him to the dwelling of Parahasius the painter, 
at of Clito the statuary, or of Pistias the armodter; and view 
him-condescending in language fitted to their capacities, and 
by illuxstrations drs^n from their arts, to instruct them in the • 
good and the fair, ^nd the congruity and fitness of the moral 
perfections. • 

Let it not be supposed that we are willing to bestow idola¬ 
trous praise on Socrates. It were an injury and injustice to 
the brightest of Pagan characters to try him by the standard of 
Christian perfection: but let us mot be frugal of our admira¬ 
tion, when we recollect that his self-denial and temperance and 
fortitude w^erc nurtured in the sterile soil of heathen morality. 
The decree, which unbarred the gates of immortality and life 
was yet shrouded in the dark destinations of infinite wisdom. 
But the knowledge of the one true and living God, ancl the 
glimmering belief of future dispensations, had broken out in 
a feeble ray over the darkness of the ancient world. Passages 
of frequent recurrence in the works of Plato show that both 
the master and the disciple had ascended as far as unassisted 
reason could lead them, towards those elefated speculations. 

, In the Phaedrus, philosophy seems to have soared to the great 
author of the good and the fair, and to have deduced by a 
series of plain and intelligible inductions irresistible proofs of 
tlie indestructibility and future existence of the soul. Yet 
whilst we make these concessions, we must be timidly cautious, 
lest the youthful mind should imbibe the pernicious error that, 
before tne great doctrines of repentance and atonement, which 
lead us at once to our proper good by holy and infallible pro¬ 
mises and denunciations, and substitute the gladdening as¬ 
surances of the gospel for the hope skirted with fear, and the 
dim and doubtful light of natural reason,—^before the dawn of 
that bright day, even Socrates himself had attained more than 
" the beggarly elements,” the form and phantasm of that true 
and perfect wisdom which cometh from emove. 

If we have lingered thus long upon the character of Socrates, 
and Aristophanes is again brought to trial for ** The Clouds,” 
the fault is theirs, who have disturbed the verdict long since 
pronounced by the enlightened voice of antiquity, and a 
host of scholars, from the revival of letters to the present day? 
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Btit if any argument were wanting to shew how inappropriate 
to Socrates was the buffoonery of the Clouds; the piece was 
unsuccessfub although the poet had enriched it with all the 
varied fruits of genius and fancy. Had Warburton not listened 
to^iElian, who attributed to the acting-of i|fthe criminal con¬ 
demnation of Socrates, he would not,, in his masterly dedica¬ 
tion of the Divine Legation,” have adduced its success as an 
instance of the pernicious use of ridicule, and the triumph of 
buffoonery over virtue. We are plain men, and can easily con¬ 
ceive, that even to the Athcpiaiy)eople a caricature without a re¬ 
semblance, a satire without verisimilitude, would be a matter of 
distaste and aversion. The chivalry of Mr. Mitchell however does 
not permit him to attribute the failure of the poet to its most natu¬ 
ral-^ cause. He admits indeed that Aristophanes, who was nicely 
skilled in the preparation of what was palatable to his audience, 
who had long studied their tastes, and successfully administered 
both to their eyes and ears all that the pomp of decoration, and 
all that the harmonies of verse and music could contribute to 
the fascination of each, had, on this occasion, rather surpassed 
than fallen short of his usual efforts. But the subject of the 
play was not interesting: (what more interesting to an Attic 
audience, we are tempted to ask, than personal satire '{) it had no 
connexion with the Dionysian festivities; the wrong festival 
was chosen, the eater instead of the lesser; in one word, 
Aristophanes, to whom in all that pertains to the ordonnance, 
the getting up in our theatric idiom of a play, he attributes so 
much ingenuity and diligence, who had at stake also the highest 
rewards to which Athenian genifts could aspire, or by which 
Athenian vanity could be soothed, the crown of dramatic vic¬ 
tory ;—Aristophanes, by the most drivelling inattention to these 
circumstances, wrecked his play and his reputation. 

Having said, so much of Socrates, we must not overlook Eu¬ 
ripides, who has also experienced some rough handling from 
the comic poet. In vindication of Aristophanes, his trans¬ 
lator has recourse to M. Schlegel, who has brought the poor 
tragedian to trial for a long series of offences against taste and 
morals. Now, we have long considered M. Schlegel to he a 
sound and judicious critic, and the opinions of such a man we 
are inclined to treat with the highest respect. But at the same 
tinke, we cannot pronounce him to be uninfected with the vices 
of Ihe German philosophy; whilst we think too that the pecu¬ 
liarities of that school of thinking furnish a tolerably clear 
'^liflSfon for the paradoxical judgment which he has passed on 
j^des.' For who does not know, that of that school the 
iing affectation is that of exploring the inmost recesses of 
^the mind and the heart for the* principles of our knowledge and 
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the sentiments of our nature ? Each critic in right of his *• in¬ 
terior researches ” sets up an independent rule of judgment. 
Hence it is that, as Madame de Stael observes, they have na 
fixed standard of taste. Lessing, Goethe, and Schillerhad before 
their eyes a vibrattjry and uncertain criterion of excellence, and 
were therefore perpetually changing the form and model of their 
dramas,. One of the prerogatives which is assumed by almost 
every critic of that country is a perfect independence of all former 
codes or canons. Hence it is that they overlook the only real 
standard of critic^investigation, thaj; practicable excellence 
which is alone permitted to the intellect of man, and which 
consists in a mixed but harmonious assemblage of faults and 
beauties, of graces and defects, in pursuit of the shadowy 
forms of an ideal perfection. In such a relaxation from all 
precedent or rule, it may be easilf supposed, that the tone of 
criticism becomes exaggerated; that every thing is stated in 
the extreme, and scarcely any proposition laid down that is 
sutficiently mixed or qualified. 

Whilst we attribute, however, M. Schlegel’s animadversions 
on Euripides to the love of paradox, incident, for the reasons 
just stated, to the critical school of the Germans, we are not 
on the other hand insensible to the force of certain objections, 
which have been legitimately urged against the poet, and for 
some of which he has been judiciously reprehended by, the 
old scholiast. True it is, that he deals most profusely in 
maxims {yvafjLou), that his dialogue abounds with too quick re¬ 
ciprocations, that his loquacity (Aaxja) occasionally retards the 
action of his pieces, that his rhetoric has some flavour of the 
schools, and that his prologues torment us now and then with 
the most tedious genealogies. But the imputation of a relaxed 
morality seems to us the very fever of exaggerated criticism. 
And how is tlie imputation supported ? It seems that this great 
master of pathos and feeling has sometimes put into the mouths 
of his persons ambiguous “and casuistic maxims; for instance, 
“ the mouth has sworn, but the heart disavows the oath,” which 
has been so severely ridiculed by Aristophanes. But are dra¬ 
matic passages fairly dealt by, when they are torn from their, 
context, and the characters by whom they are uttered? Yes, 
observes M. Schlegel; for* their abbreviated and sententious 
form fixes them on the memory, and renders them more liable 
to a perverted application. Surely this is “ considering the 
matter too curiously.” For liow is tne argument to end, without 
involving in the sweeping condemnation of an Index expurga~ 
iorhis the brief and sententious aphorisms of fraud or cuni^ing, 
ambition or avarice, which occur in almost every page of the 
dramatists and poets ? Thus we have the miser’s consoling 
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doctrine in Horace ready cut and dried for misers in all times 
and countries. Populus me sibilat, &c. &c.; Shakspeare^s 
solace for affrighted ambition, hesitating to wade through 
slaughter to a throne, ** Things bad begun/’ &c. &c. These 
little maxims are prepared for pocket use, shoit, epigrammatic, 
and easy to be remembered. Yet it wpuld-'^emand more than 
common gravity to hear them arraigned, as tending to make 
men misers or murderers. 


There are other exceptions urged by IV^r. Mitchell against 
Euripides, both as a .poet and a moral writer, which it 
would lengthen our digression too much to notice. They 
derive, however, their strength from an ill-timed and forced 
comparison of the bard with JEschylus and Sophocles, 
his great precursors. True, he has neither the bold and 
overbearing sublimity of the one, nor the manly yet delicate 

g races of the other. For, the whole frame and texture of his 
ramas bespeak a new stage of the art. It was an experiment 
that had not till then been tried, to exhibit a closer conformity 
between the tragic stage and what is really passing in the 
world, than is to be found in the plays of the poets just alluded 
to. To this end, it was requisite for him to do that which had 
not been done before, to consider the almost boundless region 
of the human passions, the endless conflicts of human purposes, 
and the diversified sorrows which are scattered around us, as 


the rightful domain of tragedy. Hence he neither employed 
the elevated and fanciful personages of jEschylus, nor the pure, 
and faultless characters of Sophocles, for they were instru¬ 
ments that would have impeded his design. His dramatic 
persons for the same reason, though belonging to what are 
called the heroic times, speak the language of human beings ; 
they are gladdened by the same joys, bow'ed down by the same 

f riefs which affect us all. We might do greater justice to 
■uripides, by enlai^ing upon the topic; but to those who can¬ 
not feel the exquisite pathos of the poet to a degree suflicient 
to stifle the cavils of so minute a criticism, every appeal would be 
fruitless. With such understandings, we want a common lan¬ 
guage to be mutually understood. These; however, are not 
our own sentiments only : they are confirmed by the suffrage 
of critics and scholars of the highest authority. As to the 
morality of his dramas, it may be enough to mention our own 
Miltom j, man of austere morals, versed in all human learning, 
and with every form and cofnbination of poetic beauty. 

it is well known, adopted Euripides into the circle of 
%Mlkerary friendships, and devoted himself with the fondest 
enthusiasm to a diligent and critical perusal of his text. But 
we shall take our leave of the topic? by citing the testimony of 
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» modem critic> who understood Euripides juM; as well as the 
German critic, or Cambridge translator, and then return to 
Aristophanes: * 

“Osor formidolosEC superstitionis, quae civcs Atticos agitabat, de 
uno Deo univcrsi ccfiditore, de providil divinae mentis circa res humanas 
cur^, de virtutis amd^s^Ae certo scelerum vindice, de prcemiis piorum 
sic sepsit, ut in ista terrarum orbis caligine, solus ille poetarum sapuisse 
dignusque Socratw consortio fuerit visus Clementi Ale>^andrino, atqtie 
inter paucos proximqs acccpisse vcriiatem, quam Christiani profitemur. 
Verse virtutis et hooeiti laudator constanti^simus.” * 

He who would judge accura tely of the old Greek comedy, must 
keep his eye upon the contemporary state of Athenian manners, 
and remember that about the time of Pericles, the natural 
sensibility of the Athenians, fostqjred by his encouragement, had 
^rown into an ungovernable passion for the theatre. As an 
agreeable alternation to the noble productions of the tragic 
Muse, and the severer exercises of the mind by pity and terror, 
arose the old comedy, which combined all the playfulness of 
the most sportive buffoonery, with the higher graces bf the 
•drama. For the Athenians were sensitively alive to the ridi¬ 
culous. Their comedy therefore was a luscious and varied ban¬ 
quet for those who were addicted to laughter, and tt^t very- 
nice about what they laughed at: it was a species of amuse¬ 
ment, unfettered by the regular laws of the drama; in Vhich 
the poet, out of a gross and wild improbability, in which real 
and fictitious persons, wit, and satire, and personal defamation, 
produced the most unexpected combinations, whirled his au¬ 
dience through a world of his own creation. Athens, it must 
also be remembered, was the centre of a small but potverful 
state. The sovereignty was in the hands of the people. Every 
marked distinction was annihilated. The right of citizenship 
was rigorously confined to a certain nuipber: hence every 
species of excellence, tl\pt seemed to overtop the democratic 
eg^uality, when denounced and ridiculed on the stage, admi¬ 
nistered to the debased appetite for defamatioi), which, as we 
have already observed, was a prominent feature of the Athenian 
character; a passion so omnivorous, that even the sister art 
of painting largely partook of its spirit. 

But besides the •causes which we have enumerated as acting 
powerfully on the Greek comedy, it bad otiher peculiarities. The 
perplexities which, gradualjly unravefied, constitute the plots, aa 
they are called, of me modery drama—the embarrassments and 
rivalships of lovers—the delicate distresses of heroines-rall of* 
which are cleared up at the terminationthere was nothing 
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that approached to this in the ancient comedy. Aristophanes- 
cared nothing about his plots : he abounds with what does not 
in the least conduce to the business of Jhe di:ama. But Mr. 
• Bayes, no mean authority, has told us that the only use of the 
plot is to bring in good tilings. By this test, the comedies of 
Aristophanes a;re unexceptionable. IlifLScedes are those of a 
magic lantern, whose wild and grotesque iigures succeed each 
other ill a series irregular but not confused, and with a free¬ 
dom, that seems to laugh at the pedantic rigpur of the unities. 
There is another distinction: our comedies lire drawn, for the 
most part, from the prevailing humours of certain classes and 
subdivisions; the frustrated pretences of that ludicrous but 
common vanity, which measures its demands upon the homage 
of others by that which it pays to itself, and that other species 
of it which is incident to certain ranks and distinctions, and 
arises out of a sort esprit de corps. Nothing of this kind existed 
at Athens, and therefore furnished no pleasantry for their stage. 
For the Athenian institutions were uiiiibrmly equal; no con- 
dition.of life was prominent enough to be characterized by its 
appropriate foibles, or to generate its peculiar liuraour. 

As to the ordojutance of the Greek stage, we know but little. 
The Abbe Barthclemy, in his “ Anacharsis,” has laboured the 
subject with much research; but nothing satisfactory is the 
result, of his researches. An apprehension of substituting 
conjecture for fact restrains us from enlarging on the music and 
dancing of the Greeks, of which the effects have probably been 
much exaggerated. We shall only observe, that the absence 
of those sources of dramatic imitation, which we have just no¬ 
ticed, reduced the dramatic subjects of the old comedy to two; 
political affairs, and private defamation. The comic cliorus, 
therefore, w'hich generally represented the people, was an im¬ 
portant agent. Besides this, the Greek comedies were parodies 
of their most popuhft* tragedies, and got vp, w'ith all the pomp and 
circumstance of the tragic drama. Upon the chorus the comic 
poet lavished alibis skill in rhythm and harmony. Such w'as the 
opulence of Afistophanes, that he has chorusses which, for 
b^jauty and diction, and sweetness of versification, arc not sur¬ 
passed either by Sophocles or Euripides. The peculiaf dis¬ 
tinction, however, of the comic chorus is the Parabasis; it is 
this which constitutes the great charm of Aristophanes: for 
by this invention the Author, in the intervals of the acts, 
(though strictly speaking, the Greel comedy is not divisible 
.into acts,) himself addressed thd audience. He extolled his 
own merit: if he had been unsuccessful in former contests, he 
complained of the injustice, not unfrequently of the want of 
taste of his judges; sometimes h» threw out satyric taunts 
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against his rivals; sometimes arraigned the public measures, or 
proposed new ones. Such was the anomalous and' singular 
construction of the jold comedy, of which we have brought a 
few peculiarities to the notice of our readers, that tliey might 
come in some degree prepared for what must otherwise strike 
them with surpriz^iC.,not with disgust, when t^ey take up the 
comedies of Aristophanes in their own language. 

Enough has been already said, to show that \ve are sensible 
of the appallii^ difficulty of rendering Aristophanes in a 
living tongue. T»Mr. Mitchell wq jeadily concede a familiar 
acquaintance with the old scholia, and the customs and habits 
of Athens. We trust also that he is not deficient in the more 
ordinary requisite of a translator; a critical knowledge of the 
text, and great industry, aided by natural acuteness in its eluci¬ 
dation. But all these endowmeirts may superlatively fall to the 
lot of a translator; and after all, Aristophanes remain untrans¬ 
lated. It is no reproach to fail where success is scarcely attain¬ 
able. The difficulty seems insurmountable in the translation of 
a comic poet. Of tragedy, the language is universal; Us pas¬ 
sions and sorrows are of all times and countries, and written 
in the univ ersal charter of our nature*: but folly and afi’ectation, 
and tliose moral deformities which belong to the I'idiculous— 
these are not conventional. They are so modified by times and 
circumstances, and forms of polity and society, that they lose 
all their vitality when they are transplanted to other times, and 
placed indifierent groupes, and surrounded wdth other circum¬ 
stances. These are general impediments: others are peculiar 
to Aristophanes. His beauties are so peculiarly those of a 
country and dialect, they are in short so truly Attic, enshrined 
as it were in so rich and exquisite a diction, that all his bright¬ 
ness becomes dim as soon as it is viewed through another me¬ 
dium; and his humour is of so volatile and aerial a quality, 
that it will for ever elude tlie grasp of the* most accomplished 
translator. Still it would be pcdantiy to assert, that every 
efiort to give a tolerable sketch of him in English must be 
unavailing. The problem is, by what rules and on what prin¬ 
ciples sueffi a translation should be conducted? Our opinion is, 
thatWr. Mitchell, with whatever felicity of-versification he 
has cKecuted his task, has followed rules and principles which 
have led him astray from his original. 

Translators are narurally impatient of restraint: but there 
are certain statutes and regulations, from which they can plead 
.no exemption. As far as it is*possible, we have a right to knov^ 
in English what the author said in Greek. There is however a re¬ 
fuge to which they sometimes betake themselves. They tell us, 
that if it is not what the author actually said, it is what he would 
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IttEVe said« had hemitt^in Ei^iish. To this maxiiii it is to be: 
ascribed, that'the Father of Foetry, whose excellencies are 
i^gOar of thdught and simplicity ot expression; has appeared 
itt-e: translation, where the thought is for the most part over¬ 
laid' by the diction. But the licence, if rightly exercised by 
the-translator oi Homer, ought not to be-^l'*:i!lned by him, who 
undertakes Aristophanes, and for a plain reason^ ** The solid 
of sentiment,” says Dr. Johnson, will not be im¬ 
paired by the freest version: ” but as to cc^oquial and idio¬ 
matic expression, and those combinations which we style wit, 
of these we shall get nothing at all in a translation, which is 
wholly absolved from its original. What then is required of a 
^nslator? Not that he should perplex his readers or himself 
in a vain attempt to give his author the kind of English, which 
he supposes that he would have used had he written-English: 
for • 

*' Thus Greece and Rome in modern dress arrayed 
Is but antiquity in masquerade.” 


Ah English poem is not the legitimate exchange for a Greek 
originat. But we require from translators a species of Eng¬ 
lish, which, without 'violence to the laws and idioms of our 
own tongue, interprets, with all possible fidelity, those of the 
^thor. That it will, after all, be an unfaithful representation 
in respect of spirit and character is certain; but this is a neces¬ 
sary condition of translation : a general likeness is all that can 
be demanded. It is true the English reader will peruse with 
unmoved muscles, in his own tongue, that which convulsed an 
Athenian with laughter. What of thathe must bend to neces¬ 
sity. Time and space will not yield to his •desires. All that 
he can rationally expect is an approximation so close as to 
give him an idea, however faint, of the general character of 
what was considered" to be humour in Athens. 

Not that we require a servile interpretation; we contend only 
against that species of paraphrase which, whilst it is perpetu¬ 
al eddying iri circles round the author, never comes near him. 
We do not quarrel with Mr. Mitchell for adopting the diction 
•(vliich Cum^rlapd employed in his spirited translations of the 
fragments preserved in Athenmus. ’ The language of Jonso*i and 
FTetcher, adopted by that critic, is the genuine and native vigour 
of our speech, antiquated, biit not obsolete. But we hold him 
h^^ly resnonsible for not being faithful to the imagery of his 
oil|pnal; mr tliis is indisphnsabje in translation, according 
iOF dbe/tatutes in that case made and provided. How can we 
form a conception of the qualities of a poet’s imagination, but 
by the figures which he employs ? If other metaphors or similes 
are substituted, wc lose the distinct*! ve strokes of the author; 
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'and the translator is disloyal to his original. We think that 
Mr. Mitchell has egre^ously offended in thisparticular. Nor did 
Mr. Cumberland, in his excellent translation of The Clouds,” 
play the metrical trfcks exhibited by Mr. Mitchell, in the vain 
imagination of representing the unimitated and inimitable 
measures of the cmnic master in namby-pamby verse, and sing¬ 
ing rhyme. Nor^did he treat his readers with centoa from 
Shakspcare, and other poets familiar to our ears; a practice 
against which we strongly protest, and for this reason:—we 
are willing to flatter ourselves that we are reading Aristophanes, 
when we read the plays translated ‘by Mr. Mitchell; but the 
illusion vanishes, when we find that Shakspeare and other of 
our elder poets have supplied any portion of his dialogue. 
Memory whispers where the trauslator stole his spoils; apd 
the wdiole has a clumsy and i^tch-work appearance. More¬ 
over, most of the passages which Mr. Mitchell by means of 
this larceny has taken from our great bard, are parts as it 
were of a consecrated edifice. The abstniction of them from 
their hallowed precincts is a sort of profanation. It is the dila¬ 
pidation of Shakfjpeare to furnish brick and cement ?o other 
writers. Now, that we may not appear unjustly querulous, we 
will subjoin a few instances out of many in which this has 
been done : “ Double, double, toil and trouble.” Acharn. 37. 
** Damned be he that first cries hold.” Ibid. 48. “ Looped and 
windowed raggedness.” Ibid. 60. “ All pomp and 'circum¬ 

stance of glorious war.” Ibid. 74. ‘‘Oh for a muse of fire.” 
Ibid. 90. And in the Knights, p. 218, 

“ All these to hear 

Did the. grave council seriously incline.” 

Nor is it Shakspeare only on whom contributions are levied. 
Hudibras pays his share: 

“ • do ribs of cold irqn 

My heart, man, inviron.” 

And in the same play occurs a well-known line : 

“ Or had practised oldest vices newest kind of ways.” 

Ev«i Lord Foppington supplies his celebrated exclamation, 
“ Slap my vitals.” 

Mr. Mitchell is frequently pleased to change^tlie figure of the 

f >oet; an arbitrary and lawless procedure in our opinion, un- 
e^s there exists an absolute necessity for it. Thus in the 
Acharnians, Dicaeopolis sqms up l^is plagues, and contrasts 
^ them with his pleasurable sensations. * Talking of the formor, 
Le says, * 
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a figure, of which the literal meaning is, that his afflictions 
equalled in number a mountain of sand. Mr. Mitchell para- 
phrastically substitutes a metaphor and a simile: 

** But for my plagues, they come in whole battalions, 

In numbers numberless, like ocean’s waves.” 

With these exoteptions, and others upon ja»hich we are unwil¬ 
ling to dilate, we gladly bear our testimony to the general 
spirit which characterizes these translations, and to the skill 
and versatility with which the chorusses ant^arabases are ren¬ 
dered. We are not indeed.much eiiamourea of suqh metres as 

Double, double, toil and trouble, quickly step and change 
your plan, 

^ Inquisition or petition ihust arrest the shameless man.** 

But the sum of our opinions upon Mr. MitchelFs work is this; 
that they are only fragments of translations; scenes and dia- 
loges being sometimes omitted, and supplied by a prose narra¬ 
tion, often much longer than the passages that are not trans¬ 
lated,'in which Mr. Mitchell kindly undertakes the office of 
interlocutor, and, like Mr. Bayes, “ insinuates the plot into 
the boxes; ” that his notes are valuable elucidations of his 
author, and that some of the scenes are rendered with great 
felicity of execution. We shall conclude this article with a 
few extracts as specimens. 

In the Acharnians, there is a paraphrastic but elegant trans¬ 
fusion into English verse of the hymn to Phales, beginning 
sToupE ^ax%6»8, with which we would willingly have treated 
our readers, were not the mysteries of the god somewhat too 
much revealed, in spite of the skill with which the grossness 
•of the original is avoided. We insert the following translation 
of the exquisite Invocation to Peace, in the Acliarnians, which 
the poet put into the mouth of Dicseopolis, the chorus having 
already invoked the tjlod of War : 

Die. “ Maid, whate*er thy appellation, 

1’ruce, or Reconciliation, 

Thee, I ipean, whose fitmost place is 
With fair Venus and the Graces, 

(With them was thy earliest dwelling);— 

Lovely charmer! all excelling, 

!p1d I see thee, nor discover 
Gifts that might have won a lover 
In Uiat forehead op*ning fal^, 

In that boon and buxom air ? 

But the dull delusion’s over— 

Call me instant from above 
Him the winged child of love; 
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Him that’s drawn by painter’s band. 

Weaving roses in a band: 

He the holy priest shall be 
(Worthy thy fair self and me) 

To bind fast the chains, which never 
May our fates- and fortunes sever.— 

Perckrnce you think my heart is cold^ ^ 

And mark my hairs, and say I'm old. 

Old 1 own me, yet kindfate 
Triple blessings did me wait. 

If m^ot be join’d with thine— 

To plant in lengthen’d rtfnks the vine. 

To graft the fig-tree’s tender shoots, 

To pluck the vineyard’s purpling fruits {— 

And olive-trees in many a row 
Around our farm sha|l circling grow. 

Fragrant oil and Juice supplying 
To anoint our limbs at will, 

When yon moon but lately dying 

Once more begins her lamp to fill.” (P. 113—115.) 

The lines in italics seem to have been suggested by Obwley^a 
Ode of Anacreon, 

Oft I’m by the women told,” &c. 

We close our specimens of Mr. Mitchell’s work with the fol¬ 
lowing speech of Demosthenes, from the Knights, because it 
paints the sovereign people with admirable foreg and humour, 
and it is rendered with great spirit: 

With reverence to your worships, ’tis our fate 
To have a testy, cross-grain’d, bilious, sour 
Old fellow for our master; one much giv’n 
To a bean-diet; sornewliaf hard of hearing: 

Deraus his name, sir«i, of the parish Pynx here. 

Some three weeks back or so, this lord of ours 
brouglit home a lusty slave from Paphlagonia, 

Fresh from the tau-y’ard, tigl)t and yare, and with 
As nimble fingers and as foul a mofith 
As ever yet paid tribute to the gallows. 

This tanner-Faphlagonian (for the fellow 
Wanted not penetration) bow’d and scrap’d, 

And fawn’d and jkvagg’d his ears and tail, dog-fadiion; 

And thus soon slipp’d into the old man’s graces. 

Occasional douceurs of leather-parings, 

WiUi speeches t»this tune, made ail bis own. 

' Good sir, the court,up,—you’ve judg’d one cause,— 

’Tis time to take the bath ; allow me, sir,— 

This cake is excellent—pray sup’this bioth— 

This soup will not ofiend you, tho’ cropfull— 
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You love an obolus; pray take these three*— 

Honour ihe, sir, with your commands for supper/ 

Sad times meanwhile'for us!—with prying looks. 

Round comes my man of h^des, and if he finds us 
Cooking a little something for our master. 

Incontinently lays his paw upon it, 

And modestly in his own name presents, it 1 
It was But t’other day these hands hadmixt 
• A Spartan pudding for him; there—at Pyli^s; 

Slily and craftily the knave stole on me. 

Ravish’d the feast and to my master bo^ it. 

Then none but he,*forsooth, must wait at table: • 

(We dare not come in sight) but there he stands 
All «upper-tiine, and with a leathern fly-flap 
Whisks off tlie advocates; anon the knave 
Chants out his oracles, and, when lie sees 
The old man plung’d in hiysteries to the ears, 

A/)d scar’d from his few senses, marks his time. 

And enters on his tricks. False accusations 
Now come in troops; and at their heels the whip. 
Meanwhile the rascal shuffles in among us. 

And begs of one,—browbeats another,—cheats 
A third, and frightens all. ‘ My honest friends. 

These cords cut deep, you’ll find it—I say nothing,— 
Judge you between your purses and your backs; 

I could, perhaps.’—We take the gentle hint. 

And give him all; if not, the old man’s foot 
Plays such a tune upon our hinder pnrts,^ 

That^flogging is a jc'>t to’t, a mere flea-bite— 

W'herefore, [hirningio Nicies') befits it that we think what 
course 

To take, or where to look for help.” (P. 161—161.) 


Art. III .—The Life of Voltaire, ivith interesting Pariiailars 
respecting his Death, and Anecdotes and Characters of his Con-- 
temporaries. By Frank Hall Standish, Ksq. 8vo. pp. 393. 
Andrews. London, 1821. 

Thi.s is aspanegyric on Voltaire, in which just so much his 
wickedness is exhibited as was necessary to give some verisi nili- 
tude to the portrait; while most of the dark lines are softisned 
off, and the wh 4 }ie is coloured with th,e glowing tints of phii\\n> 
thropy,. phiiosie{^y» and lofty independence of character. A ieV.r 
'osamples of tho^aiithor’s sentiments will be sufficient to show 
our readers how capable he is of doing justice to his hero. 
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Of the frequent obscenity of the volume'^® give no example; 
the biographer of Voltaire oi^ht to be aUo#eQ siane latitude in 
this respect, of^is book would not be worthy of its suiigect. Mr. 
Standish’s impurity has, however, the superadded^merit of not 
being always necessary to hjs narrative; it is ofi^n gratuitous-— 
he appears anxious to prove how well he has succeeded, not as a 
njere imitator or servile copyist, but in imbibinj^ the true spirit 
of the author of “ La Pucelle,” whom Rousseau himself could 
not tolerate within the limits of his republic, ** because his plays 
j corrupted the mailers of the people.” 

The following are Mr. Standish’s Ynliture ideas oh the subject 
of love, friendship, marriage, and the female character. We 
quote some of the least licentious passages; 

** A matrimonial alliance is generally formed for mutual convenU 
ence; the pure passion of love is debased by that of interest; but 
sincere friendship is a reciprocal interchange’of benefits unmixed with 
any sordid consideration of advantage or requital.” (P. 93.) 

“ There are few women, of any temperament, who are not addicted 
to some vice, or to some pleasure. Though the Marquise du Chatelet 
loved celebrity and literature by profession, these were, even with her, 
secondary passions to intrigue and gambling. The former rendered 
her unfaithful to her husband, and afterwards to her lover; and the 
latter disturbed their mutual peace by embarrassing their fortune. 
No woman, however, united the power of .pursuing dissipation and 
study at the same time, with so much success; and beholders saw 
with astonishment the commentatrix of Newton, after leaving a card* 
table, instruct, and converse with the learned and the gay. 11 er attach¬ 
ment to Voltaire added to the happiness of his life; and, though she 
occasionally provoked his jealousy, he loved her the better when it 
passed away; for, if any thing real, or which exists in this wor]#l, can 
at all approach to the representations of poetical love, or imaginary 
affection, it is a connexion of this nature, unmixed with interest, and 
unfettered by restraint.” (P. 163, ISl.) 

For a specimen of this writer’s view of Bivine Providence we 
give the following passage: 

“ Voltaire having been ordered by the king to select for him a 
public lecturer, recommended the Abbe de Prades. This is the same 
Abb^ who, being desirous of taking the title of doctor in theology, 
raainyined, with the greatest intrepidity, at a full meeting in the Sor- 
bonnl, at Paris, the following doctrines: ‘ That our soul is nothing 
mor^than an igneous fluid, *fter the opinion of the old fathers; that 
Mo^s is the most impudent of all historians, after seme more learned 
iw; and, lastly, that the miracles of Jesus Christ resembled those.of 
roulapius upon his own authority,’ This boldness in the promulgation 
of what were judged to be such detestable principles, gained the Abb4 
A great reputation over all Ehirope, and a small fortune iX BerliA. Fre* 
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t^enck iDftde him a ^pl^bcndary, as well as a lecturer. Tkeopius la- 
nientedy and the wicked lauj^ned at bad works producing such good 
JBndty but the tve^s of Providence are inscrutahle, and ntt to be measured 
ijf human rulest or lams" (P. 229.) 

The following is Mr. Standish’s view of the duty of suicide: 

** The confiscation of a proscribed man’s property is absurd; for 
there are few who wish to live, after being deprived both of their ho¬ 
nour and their fortune; if he be a philosopher and h man of courage, 
he will deprive himself of life: and if a theologian, and not deficient 
in resolution, he will do the same.” (P- 369.) / 

We are at no loss to discover where our author learned this 
^ctrine, ior the theatre seems to be his church, and his priest 
is Voltaire. W^e have heard much respecting the moral lessons 
to be learned by the gross exhibitions which pollute the stage; 
but (we scarcely recollect an^ thing on this subject that can vie 

with the profane flippancy of the following passage; 

• 

** A fine play often produces as good feelings, or as much moral 
amelioration of character, and is often listened to with as much atten¬ 
tion a^tbe finest pulpit eloquence. The nearer examples of courage in 
the support of virtue, or constancy and firmness in distress, are brought 
before our eyes, while the tyranny of worldly opinions is triumphing 
or trampling over the endurance of philosophy, or fortitude, the more 
we can rerancile its influence to our own case; and, even if wo go 
back tQ antiquity for examples, there are few who will not allow the 
unconquerable spirit of Cato in Utica, whose mind could never be en¬ 
slaved, although the universe was sinking beneath the powerful grasp 
of a successful rival, when brought before our view in tlie glowing co¬ 
lours of modern genius, to be as striking as the most tranquil death-bed 
scene^ the most pious Chrisliant commented on by holy m) iters, or ap~ 
provM by sanctifed discourse.** (P, 14.3, J44.) 

Of the author’s conception of the most common charities of 
our nature, the reader may form a judgment from the following 
picture of filial affection : 

“ Few things add so much to the enjoyment of literary fame,’ or the 

E rosecution of literary acquirements, as independence. Voltaire owed 
is, principally to the London edition of the Henriade / to fortunate 
speculations in the public funds; and, to the death of his father—the 
last, though not the most amiable, yet the most secret and sincere, 
wish, of an expectant son.” (P. 1.34.) f 

His religious opinions are very short and simple; for exijbiple, 

“ Perhaps some may conclude by acquiescing in the opinion the 
Dervisc of the fable, who supposes us ^aced in this world, mu on 
the same plan as rats inhabit a ship cwhich the Grand Seignior sehds 
•to Egjjpt.** (P. 289.) 

“ Occupation of mind, and the consolations of true religion, are 
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boasted of as the strongest antidotes to grief; but the speculations, or 
the experience of the sage, as well as the resignation qf the pirns, are 
found useless and weak in calamity f and the bitterness of sorrow tri¬ 
umphs over hum^ theories.” (P. 220, 221.) 

The old catechisms taught, that man’s chief end is to work 
out his salvation, to glorify God, and to enjoy his presence 
hereafter in heaven. Mr. Standish’s idea rcspA:ting our pro¬ 
bationary state is quite a discovery in moral science. We ima¬ 
gined it had always been allowed, even by those who consider 
Christianity a delu^on, that at least it is often a happy one, and 
'particularly in soothing the troubles of* the mourner, and calm¬ 
ing the bed of death. But Mr. Stundish does not allow it even 
this faint praise. He knows as little of the history, as he does of 
the power, of feligion- 

Voltaire does not shine alone* in the pages before us; even 
Frederick, his master, comes in for his share of admiration; 
and is actually praised (p. 182) for his goodness of heart r* 
Really this is insufferable; for if ever any one man has betrayed a 
more callous heart than all others, Voltaire alwf^s excepted, it was 
Frederic of Prussia, misnamed the Great. We should Wfe glad 
to know what Mr. Standish would say to such a passage of 
history as the following;—A certain royal general, who possessed 
a large share of ** goodness of heart,” intending one night to 
make an important movement in his camp, gave orders that by 
eight o’clock all the lights should be extinguished, under ^ain of 
death. 77ie instant ike time arrived, the general sallied out to 
see whether his orders wore punctually obeyed. In the tent of 
captain Zietern he found a light. The captain, anxious to dis¬ 
patch a letter which he was writing to his wife, had cither not 
observed the signal, or hatl been led, in the ardour of his affec¬ 
tion, to neglect it for a few moments, in order to finish his 
epistle, which he was actually folding at the moment the gcneii^l 
entered his lent. A man of peculiar “goodi\ess of heart” would, 
perhaps, have shut his ayes, or have framed or accepted some 
excuse to save the life of a valuable office]; under such affecting 
circumstances; or if military discipline rendered that impossible, 
would at least have announced the fatal tidings in the least cruel 
maniuT which could be devised for the occasion. But Frederic’s 

f oodjess of heart operat^l in a very different manner: he or- 
ereef the officer, who was on his knees pleading for mercy, to 
rise,/and inform him to whom he had been writing. The 
unl^ppy man replied, that he had retained the light for a very 
minutes only, in order tq conclude a letter to his beloved 
'wife. Frederic coolly ordered him to add one line more, wh'ichp 
he would dictate, and which was to inform the unhappy v^oman, 
without assigning any reason, that before she received that 




would be no more. Zietem was obliged to obey, 
-^enext 4t!ianiiQg be was shot. Such are the tender mercies 
^^aibelsm. The nmiti^y execution might be /sti affair of expe¬ 
diency; but the gratuitous superadded barbarity was the spon- 
^taneous effusion of Frederic's > own ’** good heart.*' Perhaps, 
however, Mr. Standish would not see much barbarity in the 
iiransaction; Ibr, in describing the inhuman tortures inflicted 
by the pagans on the early Christian martyrs, he is quite meny' 
on the subject, and talks of ** a droll picture of a man im¬ 
paled,” &c. /' 

Voltaire, Frederic’s bcst'^friend, the companion of his studies, 
and, the corrector of his verses, or, as he himself termed it, 
“ the washer of his dirty linen,” could not long live with him, 

. and has given in his letters the most disgusting picture of that 
'heart which Mr. Standish conceives to have been naturally 
good, till it was corrupted by kingly power. While Frederic 
was professing the most ardent friendship for Voltaire, he was 
heard to say, that he should not want him aboVe twelve months 
longer; ” adding, “ we squeeze the orange, and throw away the 
rind.^ This remark soon came to Voltaire's ears; for this kind- 
hearted fraternity never kept any secrets, the knowledge of which 
would serve to wound and irritate the minds of their dear friends. 
Voltaire, did not approve of this friendly squeeze, and prepared 
to decamp from the royal abode; hoping, before it was too late, 
>8s he'liimself remarks in one of his letters to Madame Denis, 
to save the rind.” He thus portrays, in the same letter, his 
beloved protector’s character:—“ 1 will compile a dictionary for 
the’uSe of kings. My friend^ signifies niy slave ;—my dear friend, 
is as much as to say, you are more than indifferent to me ;—by 
I will make you happy, 3 ’oii are to understand, J wilt hear with 
you so long as I shall need you ;—^sup with me to-night, means, 
I will make you my butt to-night. This dictionary might be 
carried on to a great length, and be n.ot unworthy a place in tlie 
encyclopaedia.” He goes on in the same strain. We recom¬ 
mend Mr. Standish to turn to the following passage, in parti¬ 
cular, as peculiarly characteristic of the good-hearted Frederic: 

What! delight in making mischief among those who live 
•with him ! To say every thing that is kind to a persoi?, and 
-wtjte pamphlets against him ! To lure a man from his country, 
by*' the most endearing expressions and solemn promises, find to 
treat him -with the blackest mulicc! What a contrast! f And 
this is the man who wrote in such % philosophic strain [Utark, 
‘Mr. Standish], that I mistook him for a philosopher, and st^ad 
•biife North,** Voltaire adds, with more than 

•hit usual tmth, He «aid you are a philosopher, and so am 1 
but 1 befpn to see tkat'imtktf of us is^so,** 
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But we needed not to haVe referred to of history, or'' 

to the letters of Voltaire; for Mr. Standisli*» owii book records 
anecdotes in abundance of this monarchical freethinker; proving 
him to have been as hard-hearted as he was vain, licentious, 
and over-bearing. We present the following portrait, from Mr. 
Standish’s pencil, for the admiration of those who, would wish'to 
behold “ af'^trulyjihilosophical” king: 

This singular gofernment,—these manners still more strange,—- 
this contrast of stoici^ and epicurism,—-of severity in the military dis* 
t^ipline,—and of effeminacy in the interior of the palace,— tkepag^ tuHh 
whom he used to amuse himself in his cabinet, and soldiers passing the 
gauntlet six and thirty times under the windows of the King, who watr 
looking'on at the punishment,—discourses on morality, anid an unruly 
licentiousness) composed a fantastical picture, with which few persona 
were acquainted-at that time, and which has since been never beheld, 
in Europe." (P. 201.) 

Whether it was through econom}', or through policy, Frederick did 
not grant the least favour to his old favourites, and, above all, to those 
who liad exposed their lives in his service, when he was Prince RoyaL. 
He did not pay the money wluch he had then borrowed: and, at ' 
Louis XII. did not revenge the injuries he had experienced when 
Duke of Orleans, the King of Prussia forgot the debts of the Prince. 
Eojal. The poor mistress, who had been whipped for him by the hand 
of the executioner, was married to the clerk of the haclmey-coach 
office, for there were eighteen hackney-coaches in Berlin; and her 
former lover presented her with a yearly pennon of seventy crowns, 
which was always paid with the greatest exactness. Her name was 
Shommers, a tall woman, very thin, with the look of a sybil, who did 
not appear to be worth undergoing a flogging for a prince. Never¬ 
theless, when at Berlin, Frederi^ displayed much sumptuousness on 
public days. It was a splendid sight to see him at table, surrounded by 
twenty princes of the empire, served on the finest gold plate in Europe, 
and thirty fine pages, and as many young edukes, richly dressed, bear¬ 
ing large dishes of solid gold. The great officers were then seen; but, 
except at such times, they never appeared. AftA- dinner, they used to 
go to the opera, in a large Rouse, three hundred feet long, which one 
of his chamberlains) named Knoberstoff, builUwithout the help of an 
architect. The best singers, and the best dancers, were in his pay. 
La Barbarani was then performing on his theatre. She afterward 
niarnt»(l the son of his chancellor. The kin^ had ordered this dancer 
to be mken away from Veniqp by some soldiersi, and she was brou^t 
by wae of Vienna up to Berlin. He was rather in love with her, be- 
cause/her legs resembled those of a man. A singular thing is, that 
he u^d to give her thirty-tw^ thousand francs, as yearly wages. Hia 
I^an poet, who used to make verses for the operas, of which he 
Jormed the plarf himself, bad only twelve hundred francs a year; but. 
il k to be considered he was very ugly, and could not dance. La Bar- 
l^ani had alone more than the emolument of three ministers of stato 
tvgether. As to the Italian poet, be one day ^aid himself. He stok 
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' ftoni- a chapeli used by the first King of Prussia, sonae old gold galoons, 
ivfth which it was ornamented. The king, who never frequented a 
-«Wch, said, that he found himself no loser. B^fdes, he had just 
been writing a dissertation in favour of tiiieving, which is printed in 
the collection of his academy; and he did not think it proper, at 
this time, to belie his writings by his actions. This indulgence, how¬ 
ever, was not exitended towards the military. There was ^ gentleman 
of Franche Comte, in the prisons of Spandau, six feat high, whom tW 
late king had enticed away on account of his tallness. They had pro¬ 
mised him the place of chamberlain, and allotted him that of a common 
sbldier. The poor man sopn, after deserted, witli a few more of hia-^ 
comrades: he was seized, and brought before his Majesty, to whom he 
was either magnanimous, or simple, enough to observe, he only repent¬ 
ed of one thing, which was not having killed such a tyrant. For this 
answer, his nose and his ears were cut off; he was made to pass the 
gauntlet six-and-thirty times, and afterwards sent to Spandau to work 
on the public rodds. He was working still when Mr. dc Valori, the 
French envoy, begged Voltaire to ask his pardon from the very cle¬ 
ment son of the very cruel Frederick William. His majesty was . 
pleased to say, that it was for him, la Clemenza di Tito was performed; 
a beadtiful opera, by the celebrated Metastasio, put into music by the 
king himself, aided by the Italian, He took a good opportunity of re¬ 
commending to his consideration the case of the poor Franche Comtois, 
without ears and without a nose, and composed the following appeal in 
his favour: 

G6nie iiniverspl, ame xensiblc ct ferine. 

Quo! I lorsque vous r^gnez, il est des malhenreux t 
Aux (ourmens d’un cuiipable il vous faut medre un terme 
£t ne’n mctire jamais a vos soins g^n^reux. 

Voyez aupr^j de vous les prifercs trcmblantes, 

Filles dll repentir, miiitresseB des grand cceurs 
‘ S’^lonnrr d’arniser de larnies impnissantes 

Les mains qui de la terre ont da shelter les cceurs. 

Ah ! pourqiioi m’elaller, nvec inagnifireiice, 

Ce spectacle brillant on triomphe Titus ? 

Pour achever la fete, ^galez sa ciciiience, 

El rimitez in tout, ou iie Ic vaiitez plus. 

€ 

“ The request was strong; but il had the advantage of being in verse. 
The king promised some lenity, and even some months after, he had 
the goodness to put the old gentleman into the hospital at six sous a 
day. He had refused that favour to the queen his mother, who/ very 
likely,' had asked for it in prose.** (P. 2Q^—^205.) i 

There is nothing in this passage respecting some of Frc(!^ric’s 
grosser gratifications, or.of those scenes of which even'Mr. 
iSlandish, who is not very squeamfsh, is obliged to excl’fe^, 

** Modesty prevents the biographer from proceeding with tfiS > 
tietailsi” though, by the way, modesty does not perform the same 
useful office for our author on many other equally necessary oc¬ 
casions. Those who arc able to form €iny idea of what modesty 
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is^ well know that it is not so much by facts ^^avely and so* 
verely stated,, as by the flippant descriptiop of them*, and. the 
inuendoes of a^l^centious mind, that that estimable virtue is out* 
raged. There are minds which can extract indecctncy from the 
very smile of a sleeping infant, and make all nature one vast hot* 
bed of animal grossness. 

,But it is necessary that we should describe* Mr. Standish’s 
work‘a little more methodically. The first chapter, containing 
more than seventy pages out of the 393 of which this twelve shi^ 

{ ling volume is composed, enters upon the state of France during 

^*thc sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, in order “to. enable 
the reader more completely to appreciate the miseries under 
which that nation laboured previous to the appearance of Vol- 
tairq, and to more readily estimate the value of any exertions he 
may have used in the removal oft errors and superstitious preju¬ 
dices.” With this worthy object in view, Mr. Standish thinks it 
expedient to give us his ideas upon the Reformation, the inven¬ 
tion of printing, the sale of indulgences, Luther, Calvin, super¬ 
stition, witchcraft, magic, duelling, chivalry, and a varjety of 
other topics, which not only serve admirably to swell out the 
volume to the size of the bookseller’s very moderate demand, but 
to convey a few preparatory doses of impiety and obscenity, in 
order to prepare the reader for what follows. Of the gross mis¬ 
representations which abound in this part of the vduipe, we 
say nothing; much less shall we notice the affectation of fine 
writing which pervades the whole work; and that without any 
great pretensions either to taste or grammar. Mr. Standish is 
perfectly at liberty, if he so please, to inform us that “ the Bishop 
of Annecy was much grieved when he saw Voltaire among the 
number of his diocesans” —meaning, among the inhabitants in his 
diocese—and to translate “ un devot lit I’Evangile,” “ a devotee 
reads ike Evangelist ” meaning the Gospel, or the New Testa¬ 
ment, Mr. Standish not, perhaps, being {uvare that there are 
four Kvangelists. Theso arc trifles, except so far as they show 
how qualified the author was for the task lie has undertaken, and 
as they may happily diminish his popularity with any stray school¬ 
boy who should happen to be in danger of imbibing his opinions. 
But the' moral delinquencies of the volume are of greater im- 
portpince, and deserve a ipofc full exposure and a heavier casti- 
gatiMi. 

iMs preliminary dissertations in the first chapter being con- 
clu'^'ed, the author thus commences the life of his hero, in the 
F^ond: • 

^ “ The progress which had been madein philosophy and letters, [where?] 
during the reign of Louis XIV., together with*the discoveries of New¬ 
ton, and other men of scietvee in foreign countries, burst the strong 





fiUtcmtcf jgnorBHpr and d9ubt« which had long enslaved the wo| 
ciid;i!ule»afitiie had been^reWved by Corneiiie and Rac 
IMWl Uie anetoBt Cipnnexion of time» place and action^hich ba 
dvf^y fallea-into d»uset;ainQng the moderns, wefre agmn illustrat 
Inmuglit into practice by these celebrated tragic writers; by v^tdic 
drama was advanced to a state of perfection which it had never till then 
attained. The influence, of superstition and ignorance, Aoturvrr, still, 
prevailed: and it was to remove those evils of vice ^nd hypocrisy, to 
wMch the former gave rise, that the subject of these pages dedicated 
his IRe, his fortune, and his talents.** (P. 75, 76t)_ 

X>et the admiring reader .pause to observe^ the felicitous logic.'^' 
of' fbis introductory paragraph; let him mark the sublimity of 
the climax’ in the first sentence, in which we arc told what bene¬ 
fits accrued to the world from the progress made in philosophy 
and letters, from the discoveries of Newton, and from ** the ro> 
of the old rules of the stage;’* and let him especially notice 
^ truly syllogistic force of the however in the next sentence; 
ficpm which, we learn that, notwithstanding literature had ad- 
xsmced, and Newton had written, and Corneille and Racine had 
l^odfied the stage, ** superstition and ignorance^** that is, Chris- 
tumity and faith in the.Gospel, still prevailed. But let us pro-^ 
ceied to the next page: 

** Even as an infant, young Arouet [such was Voltaire*s family^ 
naoie] attracted admiration by the boldness of his genius, and the ori- 
gbality'ofhia remarks. The Abbe de Chateau Neuf, who was bis god* 
wdier, had the charge of his education. This man had, early in life, 
aiChec from tlioughtlessness or ambition, assumed the ecclesiastical 
rdbe; but disappointed by the restraint, and disgusted at the hypo- 
cvi^y of his institution, he preferred the enjoyment of liberty to ihe 
eh^ce of sacerdotal dignities, and resigned his fortune with his gown, 
lib one who forsakes the church looks back with complacency on its 
mwnbers; from enthusiasm to infidelity there is often but one step, and 
pechaps the asperity of the Abbe*8 remarks upon his own order, 
fluenced the satiricm vein of his godson.** (P. 77, 78.) 


in- 


This short passage conv^s much latent instruction, particu- 
knly as it shows us some of the elements of which irreligion and 
dknocracy are compounded. This Abb4 de Chateau Neuf was 
one of the last Idvers of the infamous Ninon de I’Enclos, whom 
eiwti Mr. Standish describes, in his easy anacreontic manner, as 
a*#wnan ** who conceived it foolish to testify an exclusive attach* 
ment to any single object ; and in whom sensualil^assum^the 
place more &bA. love or Platonic afi^ion.’* The AbbAwas 
am inmate in the family of Voltaire’s fhther, and introduced^his 
hopeful god-son to the aforesaid Madame Ninon, and varied 
odMk (goodly* personages. It is horrible to learn, that it was 
from ha godfather that Voltaire imbibed his first principles of in¬ 
fidelity, ana that in the periods of sickness in which the AbM 
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attended his^couch. But the principal instruction whkdi we 
referred to as c^duciblc from the passage just queued, is the secret 
motive of the Xlbbe’s conduct: he cannot submit to ** the re¬ 
straints” of the ecclesfasticffl profession; and having emancipated 
himself from them, he becomes the champion of infidelity, and 
the calumniator of his order; for no one who forsakes the 
church, looks back with complacency on its members,” We 
can assure Mr. Standish that his' remark applies very widely;' 
and that most of the young men who aflect scepticism', are those 
;who cannot submit,to the “ restraints” of religion; and who, 
'having thrown off the yoke of Chrisriaflity, in order more freehjr 
to indulge their licentious appetites, become its foes and perse¬ 
cutors. 

Mr. Standish barks as loudly at priests as Voltaire himself; 
though he does not bite as keenly as a mastiff. We arc in¬ 
debted to his want of power alone, that his work does not 
render both the throne and the altar contemptible. It, hdw- 
ever, incidentally defeats its own aim, by the exhibition of 
facts which speak far more forcibly than the most elaborate 
arguments. If we v’isli to see the character of the new philo¬ 
sophy, we need only read the lives of its adepts. It is disgusting 
to witness the pride, petulance, self-conceit, meanness, falsehood, 
and tyranny which mark almost every page of their memorable 
history. The life of Voltaire, as it was, or even as Mr. Standish 
has painted it, is quite enough to satisfy every reasonable* mind 
as to the character of his politics and religion. 

Voltaire, while quite a child, was pronounced by one of the 
professors whose instructions he attended, to be devoured 
(we give our author’s words) by the desire of celebrity, and to 
be destined to be the apostle of Deism in France.” The pro¬ 
mulgation of Deism, therefore, it seems, originated in personal 
vanity. We admire such unintended juxta-positions, of which 
Mr. Standish’s work furnishes many; as, h>r example, where, 
after describing a “most beautiful” painting which hung in 
the king of Prussia’s sitting-room, designed*by the king himself, 
but of so monstrously and brutally libidinous a character, that 
we canno^even bint at its subject, he remarks, in the very next 
sentence, (p. IS8,) “ Never did any class of men speak so freely 
of all the superstitions of ipankind, and never were they treated 
with &p much ridicule and contempt. God alone was respected! 
but they did not spare any of those who had made use of hia 
nurnf^ to deceive their fellow* creatures. Women and priests never 
eq^t^red the palace." Good, vei'y good, Mr. Standish! It was, 
^Jiowever, far more to the credit of women and priests, thgn to’ 
that of Frederic and his philosophical junto, that the former 
kept aloof from this regal den of abominations. Priests were, 
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howeveii, sometimes of use; for when Voltaire wanted a person 
on whom he could depend, to manage his pecunjary concerns, 
he committed them to the care of a priest, aye, euid a Jansenist 
too; of whom Mr. Standish relates, that “ he wai equally trusted 
by hisx>wn brotherhood, and by his more etilightened c\ient** 

The abovementioned “desire of celebrity” led young Arouet 
to many pcrforihances which displayed his real character; among 
others, to compose a lampoon, which caused him to bo expelled 
in disgrace from his father’s house, and sent to Holland as a 
page m the service of the French ambassador. Here he formed 
an attachment to the daughter of a woman who conducted “ a 
scandalous and libellous journal, which gained her a subsistence, 
and only attracted notice for its impudence/* The woman had 
two daughters, one of whom he allured and ruined. 

But w'e arc not about to -cn^er on his history, the principal 
facts of which may be found in a variety of quarters, and need 
no comment to point out their moral. We have, however, a 
few remarks yet to make, both on our author’s hero and his 
work. 

We*have reall}' been often surprised to hear the glowing terms 
in which some foreigners, especially Frenchmen,—and, for the 
sake of our author, we must add a few “ enlightened philo¬ 
sophers ” nearer home, are accustomed to speak of Voltaire. In 
our view, never was there a man less deserving of love or esteem. 
He was proverbially cold-hearted, peevish, and satirical; and 
Mr. Standish himself allows that “ his countenance expressed 
wit, mingled with malignity.” 

But wit and malignity were not Voltaire’s only characteristics; 
bis arrogance was notorious; his best friends could not brook 
it; and his hypocrisy and dastardly spirit were even, if pos¬ 
sible, more con»,jicuous than his arrogance. Mr. Standish 
might have enriched his volume, without much research, with 
reams of anecdote tpid documents to this effect. In the whole 
of the philosophic war, Voltaire’s maxipi was, “ Strike, but con¬ 
ceal.” We find him constantly writing to his confederates in 
such terms as the following:—“ Confound the ivretch [their eiiig- 
ihatical name for Christianity and its adorable Authojj;] to the 
utmost of your power: speak your mind boldly; but when you 
strike, conceal your h&nd. You ma^ be known; for there are 
persons sufficiently keen-scented to suspect you, but thev will 
not be able to bring conviction home.” Again: “ The ISj^le is 
said to spread around its fertilizing waters, though it conc^eals 
its head; do you the same, and you will secretfy enjoy 
*triuin||h. I recommend the wretch to you. We embrace the 
worthy knight, and exhort him to conceal his march from the 
^emy.’* Voltaire was much vexed^ because greatly alarmed 
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when suspecli^d of being the author of any obnoxious publica¬ 
tion ; for the wage of Ferney had none of that instinctive great¬ 
ness of mind, Vhich forbids a man to write what he would be 
ashamed to own. Speaking of the Philosophical Dictionary, 
he says to D’Alembert, “ The greatest service you can do me, 
is to assert, though you even pledge your share in paradise, that 
I had no hand in that hellish work. There arc three or four 
people, who perpetually repeat that I have supported the good 
cause, and that 1 fight mortally against the wild beasts. It is 
' betraying one’s brethren, to praise them on such an occasion; 

' those good souls ruin me with theii* cbmmendations. It is cer¬ 
tainly, say they, his; it is in bis style and manner! Ah, my 
brethren, what fatal words I you should, on the contrary, cry 
out in the public streets, ‘ It is not lie;’ for the monster must 
fall, pierced by a hundred invisible hands; yes; let it fall 
beneath a thousand repeated blows.” The whole of Voltaire’s 
confidential correspondence is to the same effect; and he ex¬ 
pressly tells D’Alembert, in one of his letters, that they were “ to 
act as consjiirators, not as zealots.” ^ 

But in nothing dhl Voltaire evidence his cowardly hypocrisy 
more, than in his conduct towards the established church of his 
country, in the most solemn rites in which he did not scruple to 
assist, in order the better to carry on his nefarious projects, 
while he shielded himself from public reprobation. Some of 
liis friends were heartily ashamed of his odious dissimulation in. 
this respect; but he never felt shame for himself on the subject. 
He says, in a letter to one of his female confidantes, the actress 
Clairon, “ I am now sixty-seven years old. I go to the pa¬ 
rochial mass. I edify my people. I am building a church. I 

receive the communion. J believe in Jesus Christ, &c.Ye 

base persecutors, what have you to say to riic ? * Why, did you 
not write La I'ucelle V No, 1 never did. I am a good Christian, 
a faitliful servant of the king, a good lord of the parisli, and a 
jiroper guardian for any •young lady, &c. These are the an¬ 
swers 1 inakt; to tlie Fantins, Grisels, Guyoas, or the little black 
monkey,” &c. ik.c. A man who can write in this way is, to our 
minds, a being below contempt; a being whom no possible aggre¬ 
gation of learning and talents could redeem from infamy. Yet 
it is to the malice of his genius, rather than to the powers of his 
understanding or imagination, that Voltaire owes his success and 
his popularity. Ilis versatility of parts was, without doubt, extra¬ 
ordinary; he could write tragedies and comedies, and act them 
when he had w'ritlcn them; n^ was a poet, a logician, a meta- 
.pnysician, an historian, a lexicographer. But ne was grqat in * 
nothing, except in the gigantic atrocity of his w^r against 
Heaven. It was ns in)pos|ible even to respect the intellectual 
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side of his character. He that could write elaborate verses in 
his study, commit them carefully to memory, a^id then pass 
them on as extempore effusions, deserved to have the confidential 
secretary, who picked up the fragments of liis papers, torn into 
a multitude of pieces, and informed the world of the imposition. 
We cannot resist giving, from Mr. Standish’s pages, one more 
anecdote, as stnkingly illustrative of this littleness in Voltaire’s 
<d)aracter. If the reader were not ac^ainted with the names of 
Frederic the Great, and the sage of Ferney, he might imagine 
himself reading a transaction between two chambermaids, or a 
cook and her scullion. ' ‘ 

** In the agreement made by him with the King of Prussia, besides 
the key of chamberlain, and the cross of merit, he stipulated for the 
usual allowance of a tdinister of state, that is to say, nearly twenty 
thousand francs a year, besides adodging in the palace, a seat at the 
king’s table, fuel, and two wax candles a day; and be was allowed, 
every month, so many pounds of sugar, tea, coflee, and chocolate; ar¬ 
ticles which the gentlemen of the bed-chamber valued at as much 
more. But it so happened that, either by design, or accident, they 
were if? the habit of giving Voltaire sugar badly refined, spoiled tea, 
bad coffee, and ill-made chocolate. He suspected, perhaps, that this 
was done by Frederick’s own orders; and whether it was that he 
wanted to know the truth, or correct the abuse, he complained of such 
bad treatment. Whatever orders the king might have given, no alte¬ 
ration ^ook place; and Voltaire, more indignant than ever, did not fail 
to repeat his cause of grievance. * Come, my dear friend,’ said the 
king, ‘ you can do very well without those trifling provisions, they 
cause 3 ’ou too much anxie|y. I shall give orders that they may be 
suppressed in future.’ This conclusion astonished Voltaire. It seems, 
thought he, they follow the maxim of * let each gain or save as he 
can ;’ the worst case on tiiese occasions is to be made the dupe. 

“ He accordingly began to sell the twelve pounds of ivax candles he 
received monthly; and in order to have a light in his apartment, he 
took care, every evening, to go several times to his rooms under difier- 
ent pretences, and to* take each time one of the largest wax-candles 
from the king’s apartments; which he did not bring back, and which he 
might have called, with very good reason, the substitutes for his sugar 
and coffee. These circumstances could not fail to produce a dislike be¬ 
tween the parties.” (P. 230—232.) 

, It is humiliating to human nature, that a man of such a cha- 
FMter, should have been able-to impose himself on the world 
for a philosopher, and to have become the leader of a powerful 
sect. Voltaire reigned by terror; his sarcastic powers were ever 
on ihe alert to ridicule whoever or whatever was opposed to his 
views. His chief engine was th» French Academy, which "he 
’'goven^ed with absolute controul; and by means of his artifices 
soon ^led^ts ranks with members of bis own fraternity. 

Voltaire well understood his businc|s; some were afraid of his 
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wit and maT^/>lenGC; others hoped, by aping his infidelity, to 
share his litcrOTy reputation; and thus, by a well-combined appli¬ 
cation of various instruments, he contrived to bring most of the 
leading men in politics and letters under his control. With 
liberty for his motto, he was in his practice a despot. He tole¬ 
rated nothing that opposed his wishes; his best "friends must 
submit or piirt^ and no man could have kept a more keen, 
glance upon their faults and failings. Not a word that they said 
or wrote escaped his notice. D’Alembert, under the article 

Dictionary,” in the Encyclopedia, bad used the following ex¬ 
pression, in reference to Bayle: “ Happy liad it been iflic-had 
paid greater respect to morals and religion.” Voltaire eagerly 
WTites to him, that “ he had read that expression with horror, 
and that D’Alembert ought to the last hour of his life to re^ 
pent deeply of those two lines.” Poor D’Alembert 
terrified and writes a penitential reply, stating that he had only 
used the words as terms of course, “ pour servir de passe-port 
alavcrite.tliat is of infidelity—we suppose wo must not say 
of atheism, for Voltaire was almost })crsiiaded by the testimo¬ 
nies of liis senses to be always a pixilesscd Tlicist. He averred 
that there was no proof that a God did not exist, that the thing 
was possible, and that there were even some probabilities in 
favour of the hypothesis. Some of his friends considcretl this 
his “weak side;” Didcixit in particular remarks, in ono of his 
letters, “ Cepauvre Voltaire radote iin pen: il avouatI’aiitrc jour 
qu’il croyait a I’etre du Dicu.” Wc wonder Mr. Slandish did 
not embellish his pages with this anecdote in honour of his hero; 
he coulil not surely lliink siicli a profes.sion a piece of “ radotcrie’' 
in that otherwise great man. 

We will sum up the oflences of our author, by extracting liis 
unfair and mutilatecl account of Voltaire’s last hours. He 
had travelled all the way from Fcrncy, near Geneva, to Paris, to 
sec his play performed; a worshipper of liitnsclf, on the brink 
of eternity. 

“ Although he was still unwell, he received*the actors and actresses, 
who were to perform in Irvncj at his house, ’fhey rehearsed before 
him as ho lay in bed ; and, at this time, he sat up a whole night, cor¬ 
recting the fifth act of the tragedy. During one of the rehearsals, he 
broke a blood-vessel. Tha Abbe Gaultier came to visit him, but re¬ 
quired a public profession of his faith, and the wits in Paris wrote a pa¬ 
rody on the priest and the profession. The day after the visit of the 
Abbe, he recommenced tha rehearsals of /rt'we, of which he had not 
a very favourable opinion; an^l it was on this occasion, tliat he ob¬ 
served with pleasantry, * It would be sad ibr me to have come to Paris, 
only to be confessed and hissed.’ * 

This play had already arrived at its sistcenth representation; but 
be had not been able to attbnd, although perpetually called for by tlto 
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public. The illness from which he had just escaped (wiri’ch is danger¬ 
ous at all ages, and generally mortal at so advanced ^period of life), 
added to the interest which the public took in him, and rendered them 
more solicitous in their visits. Two sentinels were placed at the box- 
door of the gentlemen of the bed-chamber to the king, where he sat 
with the Marquise de Villette. He had hardly entered, when the spec¬ 
tators rose, some incited by the pleasure of seeing him in better 
health; others by the respect they considered they o\Ved to a philoso¬ 
pher, who had filled all Europe w’ith his fame and literary glory. 
This was the first homage he received. The audience then simulta¬ 
neously clapped their hands with excessive joy, and a thousand voices 
from every corner exclaimed, * Let him be crowned.* Buzard, the 
actor, who performed so well the character of a high priest, in obedi¬ 
ence to the public voice, proceeded to the coronation. The modesty 
of Voltaire for some time hesitated in receiving the honour,—the first 
of that sort hitherto known in Fraifbe; but at last he accepted it amidst 
cries of * It is the public that sends it.’ 

“ Shouts of applause continued till the close of the theatre, indeed 
for nearly four hours. During the two representations of the tragedy, 
and the after-piece, the comedians paid him a compliment, equally un¬ 
expected by himself and by the public. It was the inauguration of his 
statue. The curtain rose, displaying, in the middle of the stage, his 
bust, done by Caffieri, and placed on a pedestal. All the actors and 
actresses, each in an appropriate dress, were grouped in a semicircle 
around it, holding in their hands a crown of laurel, after which they 
chanted, the name of Voltaire at distinct intervals. (1*. 373—37o.) 

From this scene he returned home, ns he expressed it, “ to 
expire covered with glory.” His illness and 
succeeded. 

The curate of Saint Sulpice, and the Abbe Gaultier, who had for¬ 
merly attended him, being made acquainted with his danger, were 
permitted to see him in the presence of his niece, his nephews, and 
his friends. The curate approached the pillow of the dying man, and 
asked him whether he had faith in the divinity of Jesus Christ. The 
philosopher was insensible, and did not hear the question; or, if 
he did, did not deign [deign ! good, very good, Mr. Standish] to an¬ 
swer. 'i'he curate profited by the silence to explain to his friends and 
his relations his reasons for such n demand. * As,* said he, * in the 
works attributed to him, the divinity of Jesus Christ is strongly at¬ 
tacked, 1 think it my duty to acquaint myself with these points of his 
belief.* M. le Marquis de \'ille V'^ieille than addressed him, and think¬ 
ing that he should not be heard, cried in his car with a loud voice, * Here 
is the Abb6 Gaultier, your confessor.* The philosopher, probably 
deliriouSf [good again] to the great ast&nishmcnt of the assistants, 
replied, * The Abhc Gaultier, my confessor; pray make my compli- 
tBents to him.* They then announced the curate of Saint Sulpice. 
Voltaire*is said to have raised himself from his bed, and extendjed his 
hand for salutation. When the clergyman said, * Sir, do you ac¬ 
knowledge the, divinity of Jesus Christ?’ 4ic replied, * For the love 
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of God, d(rl>ot,mention that man’s name.* These were his last words; 
at which, ob^rves Duvernet, * All free-thinkers will be very much 
delighted, but which are certainly calculated to make Christians 
shudder.’ ^ * 

“ The Curate of Saint Sulpice, no doubt alarmed at this reply, re¬ 
tired, and announced to the rest of his fraternity at Paris, that Voltaire 
had died as great a Deist as he lived ; that he would not bury him; 
andHthat, if the, commands of his superior obliged him to perform the 
office, he would have the body dug up during the night. /I’his report^ 
although not very probable, as it was mentioned publicly, I have 
thought it my duty to record. It may be ajso right to contradict a com¬ 
mon belief that was then circulated, wliich said, that as soon as the 
Abbe Gaultier had left the apartment, Voltaire raised himself on his 
pillow, and repeated the four following lines : 

Tundis t|upj:ii vecii, on m’^ vu haiiteniriit, 

Aux baduiits efiares, dire inoii sentiment, 

• Jp veux Ic dire eneore duns le', royaumes sonibres 

S’ils out des piejugc's, j’eii gudriiai les ombres. 

“ This anecdote is false, as well as many others, then in circulation. 
The vLM'ses had been written ten years before, and when Voltdire was 
in the full enjoyment of health. It appears like an idle boast his re¬ 
peating them on his death-bed; but the truth is, that he died peace¬ 
ably, with the resignation and calmness of a philosopher. His body 
was embalmed, and carried at night out of Paris to the convent of 
Sellicrcs, of which his nephew, Mignot, was abbot. His hpart was 
sent to his friend the Marquise de Villctte, enclosed in a sarcophagus, 
which was placed in the chamber in which he used to study, and on 
which the following inscription was written; ‘ His heart is here, and 
his genius is every where.' 

“ Opinions have been, and are likely to remain, various, with regard 
to the real state in which Voltaire expired. His friends describe him as 
sinking into the grave like a philosopher: others, amon^ whom are the 
physidann describe him as sulferlnggreat agonies,and terri¬ 

fied by his approaching dissolution, lletween two such different accounts 
probability inight induce those unbiassed to incline to the former. No 
doubt the opium which he*had swallowed might cause delirium ; [very 
good againj ; and the religious would magnify*indications of weakness, 
to which the strongest minds are liable, into fear of a future existence; 
whilst d’Alembert would be unwilling to allow, that the tortures of hi& 
body on so trying an occasion would ever cause even a temporary per¬ 
version of his sentiments.’* • (P. 37fc>—381.) 

With this description the. reader will contrast the well-known 
account given by tlie Abb^*BaiTucl, who described the rage, 
the terror, the horrors of the expiring philosopher, in terms 
which no man can read witlmut shuddering. Mr. Standish has 
given us no evidence to attest his statements; the Abbe has given 
both facts and authorities. The physicians, who arc the most 
unexceptionable witnesses, Mr. Standish hiinseli rannot deny. 
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^posed to the truth of those facts. Since the ^bbe Barruel 
'wrote, various direct attestations to the truth obhis narrative 
luive been given to the public; and among others, a most convinc¬ 
ing letter, by M. dc Luc, written in consequence of a denial of 
the Abbe’s statement having been sent to the British Critic. 
This letter will be found appended to the first volume of the lat¬ 
ter editions of Barrucl’s work. But, what is still more convinc¬ 
ing, several unintentional corroborations of Barruel’s story have 
appeared within the last few years. A life of Marmontei, written 
by himselfj w'as translated into English a few years since, in 
which even that friend and* atlmirer of Voltaire incidentally con¬ 
firms the fact of the extreme misery of his last hours, which 
were truly such, that Barruel might well exclaim, “ Let not the 
historian fear exaggeration, liage, remorse, reproach, and blas¬ 
phemy, all accompany and ciiAracterizc the long agony of the 
dying atheist. This death, the most terrible that is ever recorded 
to have stricken the impious man, w'ill not be denied by his 
companions in impiety; their silence, however much they may 
wish tp deny it, is the least of those corroborative proofs 
which could be adduced. Not one of the sophisters has ever 
dared to maintain any sign given of resolution or tranquillity 
by the premier chief during the space ol‘ three months, which 
elapsed from the time he was crowned at tiie theatre, until his 
decease. Such a silence expresses how* great their humiliation 
was in his death.” 

We have been led to speak the more strongly, both respect¬ 
ing the volume of Mr. Standish and the subject of his narrative, 
because we cannot but consider tbc publication of such a work 
at such a moment, a serious offence against the peace and 
good order of society. Voltaire has ever been the idol and 
the oracle of the dissolute, the irreligious, the discontented, and 
the seditious. At this moment in various parts of Europe hi» 
works arc assiduously forced into circulation ; in Spain in par¬ 
ticular, one of the first uses made of the abolition of the 
Inquisition and the relaxations of the press, was to inundate 
that country with his pestiferous writings. Ten years ago there 
were but three editions in the book-market, in that country, and 
of these there were far more copies on hand than would supply 
for some time to come, the very limited demand. But since 
1817, seven or eight new editions have been printed, and these in 
difierent sizes, 8vo. 12mo. 18mo. and at various prices, so as to 
suit all classes of purchasers. An individual has announced a 
new edition comprised in fifteen volumes, at forty sous per vo¬ 
lume; that the whole of Vollaire’s works may be had for 
thirty francsi The typographical execution must of course be 
vile iu the extreme, but nhmporte —kitchen-maids and stable-boyv 
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are not ve^^^nice in these respects; the cheapness with them is 
the great object; and those who can pay more liberally for their 
intellectual repas t may have it served up in better style. This, 
by the way, exceeSTall that Voltaire himself, with all his vanity, 
could have anticipated; for he often speaks in his letters of the 
difficulty of inoculating the less educated ranks of the community 
with^his doctrines. He writes to D’Alembert, in September 
1768: Both you and Damilaville must be well pleased to see 

^ the contempt in which the wretch is fallen among the better sort 
of people throughout Europe; tlmi\ suffrages are all we wished 
for or thought necessary; we nevei' pretended to enlighten house-- 
maids and shoemakei's; wo leave ifwm to the apostles,” There 
were at this time no thirty franc editions; the higher depart¬ 
ments of society and the more exalted ranks of intellect were 
alone exposed to the poison. Voltaire and his allies employed 
the elaborate machinery of an Encyclopedia; but “Satan now is 
wiser than of yore,” and has taught the art of condensing the “ le- 
perous distihnents ” of blasphemy, irreligion, and sedition, into 
two-penny pamphlets and nursery ballads. This indeed does not 
surprize us in an age in which the powers of the steam engine are 
employed to chop minced meat;* and penny subscriptions are set 
on foot to buy seats in the imperial parliament. Our Hones, and^ 
Woolers, and Cobbetts, are vriser than their precursor of 
Ferncy ; they do not confine themselves to men of condition or 
men of letters; but rely upon a levy eii masse, and hope to make up 
by physical force what they want in intellect and moral worth. 
Frederic of Prussia used to ridicule the political system of Vol¬ 
taire and his fraternity, as a project which bore more the marks 
of a scheme framed by a knot of literary speculators than by 
men acquainted with the actual business of the world. Thus, 
he remarks in his Refutation of the System of Nature: 

The Encyclopedists are universal reformers. France, accord¬ 
ing to their plan, is to form a republic, and a mathematician 
is to be its legislator. Mathematicians are to govern it, and ta 
work all the operations of the new republicThis re¬ 
public is to live in perpetual peace, and to support itself without 
an army!” Our w'orking infidels surpass Voltaire in their 
political wisdom; for Voltaire was not himself a republican, 
though he could not contfrol his followers; and was willing to 
sacrifice his cooler political sentiments to the common object 
of extirpating Christianity. This, with him, was alwa 3 's “le 
grand poisson qui mange tbus les petits.” But setting this, his 
ulterior view, aside, Voltaira might have learned from Monr-^ 
tesquieu that his egotism was likely to be less pampered in a 
state of which virtue was necessarily the basis. 


* This is literalljr a fact, at several shops in the melropdlis. 
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Art. IV.— Memoirs of the Rebellion in 1 '74'^ ord 1746. By the? 
Chevalier dc Johnstone, Aid-de-Camp to Lord George Murray, 
General of the Rebel Army, &c. Containing a Narrative of the 
Progress (f the Rebellion, from its Commencement to the Battle of 
Cutloden ; the Characters of the principal Persons engaged wH/, 
and Anecdotes respecting them; and various important Particulars 
relating to that Contest, hitherto eithei' unkmnun err imperfectly 
understood. With an Account of the Sufferings and Privations 
^SLpericnced by the Author after thelBaitle of Culloden, before he 
•effected his Escape to the Continent, &;c. 8^c. Translated from a 
French MS. origiualljf deposited in the Scots College at Paris, 
and now in the Hands of the^ Publishers. Ijongman and Co. 
London, 1820. 


The Chevalier de Johnstone was the only son of a respectable 
family at Edinburgh. After a youth spent in frivolity and de¬ 
bauchery, he went at the age of eighteen into Russia to visit 
his two uncles, who had risen high iu the Russian service. The 
advantages of their protection and of that of their friend, Field 
Marshal Keith, inspired him with the wish of pursuing .a military 
career in the same country:, but the authority of his father, wlio 
opposed tlie measure, and threatened to punisi) his disobedience 
by disinheriting luni, put a stop to the project. He returned to 
London; and after four or live months of dissipation, spent with¬ 
out plan or aim, he returned to Edinburgh, where he seems to 
have remained till Charles Stuart dcscciuled from the highlands 
into the lowlands of Scotland ; Johnstone was at that time about 
live-and-twenty years of age. He had been educated in Jacobite 

S rinciplcs, and his sister had married into the family of Lord 
l,olls, who hail taken an active share in the preceding rehcllion. 
Accordingly, when the rebels approached Perth, Johnstone joined 
their standard, received a captain’s coniitiission, and continued with 
them till their final dispersion. After the battle of Cullodeii he 
escaped into Holland in the suite of Lady Jane Douglas, who 
afterwards attracted so much public notice in the contested suc¬ 
cession to the estates of her brother the Duke of Douglas: but 
instead of proceeding immediately to Russia and availing himself 
of the influence of his uncles in that country, he hastened to 
Paris, in the expectation that the French court would ere long 
make a powerful effort to replace tlie family of Stuart on the 
^ English throne. In 1749, a pennon was granted him of 2,000 
livres* He soon afterwards accepted an ensigney in .the French 
service, in the hopes and with the assurance of speedy promotion. 
With thisTaiik he was sent to Louiiibourg, where he had not 
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long been, w^en his name was struck off the pension list, and 
his means of subsistence were reduced to the mere amount of his 
pay, that is, to 43i&4tVrcs per annum. Ho therefore paid a visit 
to Europe to solicit promotion, but he was soon obliged to re¬ 
turn to his station, where, to beguile the solitude to which his 
poverty doomed him, he had recourse to the study of the prin- 
cipUt'French authors, who have written on the military art. In 
1754 he received a lieutenancy; but not long afterwards the cap- 
•ture of Louisbourg by those very English regiments which he had 
assisted in routing at Preston-Pans, forced him to withdraw into 
Canada : and from that province, when the French were di iven 
out of it, he retired into France, where he spent the remainder of 
his days in penury and discontent. 

These memoirs seem to have baen w'ritten in the latter period 
of his life, though there is no internal evidence to fix the precise 
time. One part of them contains an account of the proceedings 
of the rebels up to the time of their final rout: the other and 
much more interesting half is occupied with his own personal ad-, 
ventures in effecting his escape into France, and with the course 
of his fortunes in ihftt country. The editor and translator (for 
the memoirs were written in French) regards them as furnishing 
important materials for future historians. In this opinion, in¬ 
spired by a very natural partiality for a work on which he has 
spent his time and labour, we cannot altogether coincide*: for 
these Memoirs do not, so far as we can observe, throw any 
additional light on the leading transactions in the Rebellion of 
1745. Mr. Johnstone was too young and too inexperienced a 
man, w'c may add also, of too shallow a capacity, to be admitted 
into llie councils of the leaders, or to form a sound opinion of 
what was going on from the part.s which fell under his immediate 
observation. Zeal, courage, and a good constitution seem to 
have been his principal military cjualificatioys: his subsequent 
misfortunes, indeed, forccd^hiiu to seek amusement in the cultiva¬ 
tion of his intellect, but that cultivation neyer extended beyond 
the usual limits of tlie attainments of a French subaltern, that is, 
the perusal of a few writers on tactics, with some scraps of morals 
and history. The narrow range of Mr. Johnstone’s ideas is con¬ 
spicuous in every part of his book, and never more so than when 
he would fain soar to general and philosophical truth. It is not 
from such a writer that we can expect much information on the 
progress of a civil war; besides, his accuracy is not always to be 
depended on ; he frequently fall| into mistakes concerning times, 
places, and persons. Whatever he himself believed he seems to 
nave given as a fact, without taking the trouble to state the 
species of evidence on which his belief rested: and in particular 
he appears to have often confounded what he had Ifoard with 
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'what he knew from his own observation.. As he wrote after the 
lapse of a considerable interval, it is not wonderful that he should 
have fallen into errors; still, this occasion&l ’■'accuracy, thouf^h 
arisinjr from a very natural and pardonable cause, is not on that 
account the less injurious to the value of the work, considered as 
supplying materials for history; because, wherever its statements 
differ from other narratives, the credibility due to them cannOt be 
easily ascertained. 

At the same time that we arc of opinion that these •memoirs 
might have slumbered in manuscript without exciting much re¬ 
gret in the historic muse, wc arc far from thinking their publi¬ 
cation cither useless or superfluous. A book may be rcail with 
both> pleasure and advantage, though every fact mentioned in it, 
which is of any coiisccjuence a matter of history, may be found 
more correctly stated ehcwhcrc. The Rebellion of 171:5 well 
deserves to occupy, both the understanding and the imagination 
of Englishmen : it is a scene to which all wlio take an interest in 
the history of their country must often revert. Home’s account 
of it "is deficient in animation, and though in general accurate so 
far as it goes, too ol'ton shrinks from declaHng the whole truth. 
Johnstone tells liis story under the influence of different prejudices 
and feelings; and though he instructs us less, he perhaps interests 
us more, A man who relates transactions in which he himself 
had a share, can scarcely avoid touching upon circumstances and 
expressing views, which will often convey to the mind of the 
reader more than suggested itself to that of the writer. That 
part of these memoirs, which, descending from history to 
biography, is occujiied with the personal adventures ol' the 
author, will be read with peculiar pleasure. It posses.scs all 
the interest of a romance, and exhibits traits of the character and 
feelings of the times, which are of much more value than elaborate 
developcments of the intrigues of cabinets or of the plans of 
campaigns. 

The achievements of the rebels in 1715 have been the theme 
of much vulgar admiration. It has been deemed little else than 
a species of miracle, that a few thousands of half-armed high¬ 
landers sjiould baffle the military power, and shake the throne of 
the British empire. Here, as in most other cases, our w'onder is 
the fruit of our ignorance. If we look to the actual circumstances 
of the times, every result will be easily explained. 

. The only part of the entcrpri.se in,which there is any thing that 
can seem wonderful, is the success with which the first com¬ 
mencement of it was crowned: for the old saying, that what 
is wAl begun is half ended,” may be applied with more truth to 
rebellion than to any thing else. On the 25th of July, Charles 
Stuart landed in the western highlands with seven followem. 
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On the lOi^ of August he was at Gletifinnin with a thousanil 
Ibllowcrs; two days afterwards he received an accession of four 
hundred men. On the 5th of September be reached Perth; and 
on the 17ih he entibf£fd Edinburgh to take possession of the f^alace 
of his ancestors. Hitherto there is nothing wonderful in the 
rapidity of his movements, the prudence of his measures, or the 
numbers and valour of his followers. The only subject of soiv 
prise therefore must be, that the royal army did not prevent so 
insignificant a band of mountaineers from obtaining possession of 
' the capital of Scotland. But before wc blame cither the troopk 
or their commanders, let us consider* wi)ether they did not do all 
that, considering their numbers and circumstances, could &irlv 
be expected. It has often been asked, why did they not march 
immediately to quench the spark of rebellion in its first glimmer¬ 
ing ? They did so. The intelligence of Charles’s landing reached 
Edinburgh on the 9th of August; and Sir John Cope the com¬ 
mander in chief, in compliance with his own opinions and the 
advice of the ablest men in Scotland, adopted instantly the reso¬ 
lution of proceeding northwards. But why did he not ^make 
more haste ? Because the state of the country, and the situation 
in which he was left by the administration, rendered celerity im¬ 
possible. He had in the course of the summer repeatedly ui^ed 
the ministry to put Scotland in a state of defence, but no attention 
was yiaid to his communications. Accordingly, when the news 
of Charles’s landing reached Edinburgh, no preparations had 
been made. Cope had neither troops, nor money, nor provisions. 
In ten days he could muster only about 1400 men. Though he 
had written for money on the .'Jd of August, it was not till the 
17th that he received a letter of credit. The poverty of the 
country which was intended to be the scene of operations, made 
it necessary to provide suflicient supplies of bread for the army; 
hut though all the biscuits in Leith and Edinburgh were bought 
up, and the bakers there, as well ns in Stirling and Perth, kept in 
constant employment; he was obliged to begin his march before 
he could obtain the requisite quantity. left Stirling on the 
11th day after the arrival of the Pretender was known at Edin¬ 
burgh ; and it is not easy to see how Cope, situated as he was* 
couui have used more dispatch, unless he had committed the 
greatest folly of which a general can be guilty, by taking the field 
with forces obviously inadequate to the end in view. It would 
have been easy for him to have be^un his mardi three or four 
days sooner without money or provisions, but what would have 
been the advantage of plunging into the midst of the mountains 
and defiles of the Highlands, with the certainty that to obtain * 
food he must almost immediately have retraced his steps? Ha 
took the road towards Fqrt Augustus, and on the sixth day of 
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his march he found himself coming close upon the t^ighlanders. 
■They had taken post at Coryarrak, a mountainousi defile, which 
it was impossible for the bravest troops to force without being ex¬ 
posed to certain destruction. If they had^'lZutt^anced beyond it, 
or if Cope had been able to get possession of it before them, he 
might have encountered them with reasonable hopes of success. 
Jt was not his fault that they had advanced thus far and no 
^rther; he could not foresee that they would chuse this l^te, 
and advance precisely to this point. To go on was impossible; 
he had therefore only the alternative of retreating or of turning 
aside. The former of these plans was liable to two objections; 
it exposed the royal army to the seeming humiliation of not 
daring to encounter the rebels; and if the country people, whose 
disaffection there was strong reason to suspect, should break 
down the bridges, it might be accompanitxl with considerable 
danger. To have remained stationary would have been madness, 
his provisions w'ould soon have failed; and he had belbrc him 
an army, which though little more than half of what, according 
to the intelligence he then had^ he supposed it to be, w'as even 
in facC more numerous than his own. Cope therefore wisely re¬ 
solved to turn aside towards Inverness; and consequently the 
road to Edinburgh was open to the rebels. 

As some have blamed Cope for not marching northwards more 
speedily, so others have condemned him for making any move¬ 
ment in that direction. The Chevalier de Johnstone, after hav¬ 
ing found fault with him on the former ground, attacks him 
on the latter too: “ By shutting up the Prince in the mountains,’* 
says he, “ General Cope would have prevented him from per¬ 
forming any of those brilliant achievements, which were so essen¬ 
tial in the beginning of his enterprise to ensure its success: and 
the Prince would never have attempted to pass the Forth by 
force, had entrenchments, lined witJi field artillery, been thrown 
up at all the fords.** This scheme, though entertained by wiser 
heads than Johnstone, and, among others, by some of the 
ministers for the time, would, in all probability, have terminated 
in a complete failure. The Forth is fordable in many places, so 
that it would have been impossible, especially with so small an 
army as Cope’s, to prevent the rebels from passing it. The 
entrenchments lined with field artillery make a shew in a sentence, 
but Cope was not fortunate enough to be able to call them into 
existence. At the time when he began his march there was only 
one old ganger in the castle of Ediisburgh, and three soldiers, 
belonmnip^fhe invalids, whp served as matrosses. These, with 
six .|Winers, borrowed from the naval service, constituted his 
ccw|Ew of artillery in the battle of Preston Pans; we should rather 
said bfore the battle, for in the beginning of the action they 
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ran away with the powder flasks. It is ridiculous to talk of pre* 
venting the passaf^e of a fordable river with an army in such a 
state of equipment. 

In the brilUaiit"t‘6mmencemcnt, therefore, of the Prince's 
career, there is nothing to excite astonishmeut—neither superior 
wisdom, nor distinguished courage, nor even a strange succession 
of plucky accidents. The only thing that can reasonably occa¬ 
sion' a moment’® wonder, is the defenceless condition of the 
country; and even for this it would be unjust to blame the 
'ministers severely. The troops were engaged on foreign service; 
it was not the fashion of the times to maintain a large standing 
army for domestic purposes; and though there was reason to 
apprehend that an attempt might, ere Jong, be made to restore 
the house of Stuart, yet wise men might well believe that the 
means would be proportioned to tlic ends, and that the prepara¬ 
tions of France to escort and aid the Pretender would serve as a 
signal of the approach of danger, and would give us timely 
notice to jtreparc. 

By the time that the rebels w'ere in possession of the capital^ 
Cope had returned f>*om the north by sea, and now approached 
close to Edinburgh. He chose his ground with great judgment t 

“ The camp of the enemy was fortified by nature, and in the happiest 
position for so small an arm)'. The general had on his right two in¬ 
closures, surrounded by stone-walls, from six to seven feet, high, 
between which there was a road of about twenty feet broad, leading 
to the village of Preston Pans. Before him was another inclosure, 
surrounded by a deep ditch filled with water, and from ten to twelve 
feet broad, which served as a drain to the marshy ground. On his 
left was a marsh, which terminated in a deep pond; and behind him 
was the sea: so that he was thus inclosed as in a fortification, which 
could be attacked in no other manner than by a regular siege. We 
spent the afternoon in reconnoitcring his position: and the more we 
examined it, the more our uneasiness and chagrin increased, as we 
saw no possibility of attacking it, without exposing ourselves to be cut 
to pieces in a digraccful manber. At sun-set our army traversed the 
village of Tranent, which was on our right, and took a new position 
opposite to the marsh. General Cope, at the same time, ordered his 
army to take a new front, supporting his right by the ditch of the 
inclo.surc, and his left by the sea, and having his front towards 
the lake. , 

** Mr. Anderson, proprietor of the marsh, came to the Prince in the 
evening, very apropos^ to relieve us from our embarrassment. He 
assured him that there was a place in the marsh where we could pass 
it with safety, and that he himself had frequently crossed it when 
hunting. The Prince, having instantly caused the place to be ex¬ 
amined, ascertained that this account was correct; and that General 
Cope, not deeming it passable, had neglected to station a guard 
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there. He caused the armv to pase through the place in queatien 
dimriug the nighty the HIgWnders moving along in hies, without 
meeting with any opposition from the enemy, forming themselves as 
eoon as they,came out of the marsh, and extendiug. their line towards 
the sea.. 

** At break ofday^ General Cope took our first line, which was formed 
in order of battle, at the distance of two hundred paces from his 
army, for bushes. It consisted of twelve hundred men; and jMir 
second line, of six hundred men, was composed of those who were 
badly armed; many of them,, as we have already observed, having 
cioly staves or bludgeons in their hands. Captain Macgregor, of the 
Diuce of Perth's regiment, for want of other arms, procured scythes, 
wddch be sharpened and fixed to poles of from seven to eight feet 
long. With these he armed his company, and they proved very de¬ 
structive weapons. 

** When our first line had passed the marsh. Lord George dispatched 
me to the second line, which the Prince conducted in person, to see 
that it passed without noise or confusion. Having examined the line, 
and found that every tiling was as it should be, on my return to Lord 
George, I found the Prince at the head of the column accompanied 
Lrrd Nairn, just as he was beginning to enter the marsh, and I 
passed it a second time along with him. We were not yet out of the 
marsh, when the enemy, seeing our first line in order of battle, fired 
an alarm gun. At the very end of the marsh there was a deep ditch, 
three or four feet broad, which it was necessary to spring over, and 
the Prince, in leaping across, fell upon his kness on the other side. 
X laid ‘hold of his arm, and immediately raised him up. On examin*. 
ieg his countenance, it appeared to me that he considered this accident 
as a bad omen. 


** Lord George, at the head of the first line, did not give the English 
time to recover from their surprise. He advanced with such rapidity 
that General Cope had hardly time to form his troops in order of 
battle, when the Highlanders rushed upon them sword in hand. They 
had been frequently enjoined to aim at the noses of the horses with 
their swords, without minding the riders; as the natural movement 
of a horse, wounded jn the face, is to wheel round: and a few horses 
wounded in that manner, are sufficient to »hrow a whole squadron into 
disorder, without the possibility of their being afterwards rallied. 
They followed this advice most implicitly, and the English cavalry 
was instantly thrown into confusion. 

** Maegregor's company did great execution with their scythes. 
They cut the legs of the horses in two; their riders through the 
midale of their bodies. Macgregor was brave and intrepid, but, at 
the. same time, altogether whimsical and singular. When advancing 
to the charge with his company, he received five wounds, two of 
them from balls that pierced his hod;^ through and through. 
Sti^tched on the ground, with his head resting on his hand, he called 
out to the Highlanders of bis company, « My lads, I am not dead! 
—I ^all see if any of you does not do his duty!" The High¬ 
landers instantly fell on the flanks of the infantry; which being un- 
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covered and exposed from the £ight of the oavalr^» immediately 
gave way. Thus, in less than five minutes, we obtained a complete 
victory; with a terrible carnage on the partuf tlie enemy. It was 
gained with such rapidity, that in the second line, where 1 still was 
by the side of the Prince, not having been able to find Lord George, 
we saw no other enemy on the field of battle than those who were 
lying on the ground killed and wounded, though we were not nu»« 
tkan^fiftj' paces behind our first line, running always as fast as We 
could to overtake them, and near enough never to lose sight of thCfiK 
The Highlanders made a terrible slaughter of the enemy, ‘partictdarly 
at the spot where the road begins to run between the two inclosures^ 
as it was soon stopped up by the fugitives ; as also along ther walls of 
the inclosures, where they killed, without trouble, those who at¬ 
tempted to climb them. The strength of their camp became their 
destruction. Some of them attempted to rally in the inclosurc, where 
there was an eminence which coisraanded the field of battle, and 
from which they fired some shot; but they were soon put to flight by 
the Highlanders, who immediately entered the inclosure in pursuit 
of them. 

“ The field of battle presented a spectacle of horror, being 
covered with heads, legs, and arms, and mutilated bodies; the 
killed all fell by the sword. The enemy had thirteen hundred killed; 
and we made fifiieen hundred prisoners, and took six field-pieces, two 
mortars, all the tents, baggage, and the military chest. General 
Cope, by means of a white cockade, which he put in his hat, similar 
to what we wore, passed through the midst of the Highlanders with¬ 
out being known, and escaped to England, whore he carried the 
first news of his defeat. This victory cost us forty killed, and as 
many wounded. The greatest advantage which we derived from it 
was, the reputation which the Prince’s army acquired in the outset; 
which determined many of his partisans who were yet wavering, to 
declare themselves openly in his favour. The arras ol‘ the vanquished, 
of which we stood in need, were also of great service to us. The 
Prince slept next night at Pinky-house, about a quarter of a league 
I’rom the field of battle. He committed to my care one hundred and 
ten Engli.sli officers, who were our prisoners,* with orders that they 
should want for nothing. • 

“ Tlie panic-terror of the English surpasses all imagination. They 
threw down their arms that they might run with more speed, thus de¬ 
priving themselves, by their fears of the only means of arresting the 
vengeance of the Highlanders. OF so many men in a condition, 
from their numbers, to preserve order in their retreat, not one thought 
of defending himself. Terror had taken possession of their minds. 
I saw a young Highlander, about fourteen years of age, scarcely 
formed, who was presented W>* the PriifCe as a prodigy, having killed, 
it was said, fourteen of the ene/ny. The Prince asked him if this 
was true? “ \ do not know,’' replied ho, ** if I killed them; btft, 
1 brought fourteen sold*ers to the ground with ray sword.” Anotiinfer 
Highlander brought ten soldiers to the Prince, whom he had inade 
prisoners, driving them before him like a flock-of sheep. This High- 
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from a rashness without 'example, having pursued a party t* 
' distance from ' the field of battle, aloilg the road between the 
inclosures, struck down the hindermost with a blow of his sword, 
:iiltj|ling, at the same time, “ Down with your *armB." The soldiers, 
;terror-struck, threw down their arms without looking behind them, 

. 4hd the Hi^lander, with a pistol in one hand, and a sword in the 
either, made them do exactly as he pleased. The rage and despair of 
these meu, on seeing themselves made prisoners by a single individual, 
easily be imagined. These were, however, the same English 
solars who had distinguished themselves at Dettingen and Fon- 
and who might justly be ranked amongst the bravest troops of 
Etirope;" "(P. 24—30.) " ^ 

We have quoted this account of the battle of Preston Pans at 
length, partly because it will serve to correct some of the errors 
which the vivid delineations in the romance of Waverley may 
have imprjnte^ on the minds ot our readers; but still more, be- 
ijCause it completely unfolds the cause of the success of the High¬ 
landers. Cope was taken by surprise, and his camp forced in a 
quarter where it seemed impregnable. The troops could not 
avail ^emselves. of their superiority in arms and discipline. In 
a scene of confusion, which annihilated ail subordination, and 
left neither time nor space for military evolutions, the moun¬ 
taineer was more than equal to the soldier; for he had more 
confidence in his personal exertions than his adversary—his 
courage was less dependant on the co-operation of others—and 
the dirk and sword were more than a match for the musket and 
Wyonet. The mode of fighting practised by the Highlanders is 
distinctly explained in a subsequent part of the memoirs: 

** They advance with rapidity, discharge their pieces when within 
musket-length of the enemy, and then, throwing them down, draw 
their swords, and bolding a dirk in their left hand with their target, 
they dart with funr on the enemy, through the smoke of their fire. 
When within reach of the enemy’s bayonets, bending their left knee, 
they, by their attitude, cover their bodies with their targets, that re¬ 
ceive the tbrus^ of the bayonets, which they contrive to parry, while 
at the same tii^they raise their sivord-arm, and strike their adversary. 
Having once got within the bayonets, and into the ranks of the enemy, 
the soldiers have no longer any means ofdefending.themselves, the fate 
the battle is decided in an instant, and the carnage follows; the 
Highlanders bringing down two men at p. time, one with the dirk in 
the left hand, and another with their sword.” (P. 86.) 

.r'lit the battle of Preston JPans the nnmbem were nearly equal. 

batl soth^hat more than 2,100 tnen, the rebels about 2,400; 
SfliP of 600f forming*the reserve, were not engaged. 

TH||p|ihor of Waverley .deviates so far from the feet, as to 
esoiifete them at*4,000* It may be worth 'while to remark, as an 
illustration of what is of infinite impprtan'ce both in public and 
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private affairs—the necessity of habits .of.#oisarate thinking to 
enable a witness to give correct testimon^^^^ on the triS dT 
Cope, all the officers who were examined^ the number of 
rebels in the field at 5000 men or upwards. One individual 
'Vilonc, and that one a Professor of Mathematics, aiBrmed, that 
not more than sixteen or eighteen hundred wetfe engia^ed in the 
attack. This evidence was treated with contempt, as .a' yile 
slander upon the army, and as the silly effbsion oi scien<^-pre¬ 
tending to judge of things with which it had no practic^, pc-, 
quaintance. The truth is now known: the Professor of Mptlie- 
matics judged with perfect accuracy, while the imagination of 
the military men nearly trebled the actual number of the enemy. 

The battle of Preston Pans, or Gladsmuir, gave Charles pos¬ 
session of all Scotland. England remained to be won. For this 
purpose the army moved from tlie neighbourhood of Edinburgh 
on the 3d of November, in three divisions, and on thpl^tb reached 
Carlisle. They opened th^r* trenches on the following day, and 
on the 15th the town and castle surrendered. Marshal Wade 
with a considerable army was at Newcastle the whole time, but 
remained without stirring, till the very day of the capitulation. 
On the 29th of November the rebels reached Manchester, where 
they were joined by about 300 men, the only partisans whom they 
found in England willing to shed a drop of blood, or to run the 
least risk, for the House of Stuart. On the 4th of December 
they reached Derby. They had now penetrated far into Eng¬ 
land ; they were within less than 130 miles of London, and it is 
possible that they might have passed the Duke of Cumberland, 
rand placed themselves between him and the capital. But they 
had not made one step towards the final accomplishment of their 
object. They had gained no accession of strength; the higher 
orders stood aloof; the lower classes manifested fear and aver- '' 
sion; the whole power of the governinent continued unimpair^: 
a superior army was close by them; anotljer was in their rear ; 
a third awaited them in the vicinity of the €apit|l. In these.cir¬ 
cumstances it would have been madnessJto haye>kone on. Wlfat 
availed four or five thousand men, however brave, againait a 
country like England ? Suppose that they had beaten the Duke 
of Cumberland, their stren^h would have been too much im- 

C * ed for them to meet the fresh army which they would have 
to encounter immediately afterwards., Evcui if the royal 
troops had shrunk back from their path, and Charles had marched 
triumphantly into the Capital, his puny army would have been 
as nothing amid the immense multitudes of London. Tl||iebel8, 
in marching into England, had done the best thing which mqp» in 
their situatmn could do; for they had thus tried every ^aoce of 
success: but no party iq England would take up the sirctd for 
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tiid' ^otise of Stti&rt, a&<} i^bciesa was consequently hopeless. 

had advanced fisrthe!', perhaps, than in prudence they 
<i)^ht; constantly flattering thetnselves that the disappointments 
^l^e passing day would be compensated by the events of the 
;|^6rrow. Bnt their eyes must hav^ been gradually opening to 
^e fallacy of their expectations, and at Derby their affairs were 
brought to a crisis. If they marched onwards they must 
either 6ght the Duke of Cumberland or leave liim behind them. 
In either case retreat was thenceforward out of the question : on 
the latter supposition, because they would have a powerful 
enemy in their rear; 6n the former, because it was absurd to 
l^ht, except with the design of pressing on at all risks to London. 
The determination, therefore, to retreat, which was adopted at 
Derby, was nothing else than the natural result of the reflections 
which for &|^,;time must have Ijeen passing through the mind 
of every ChU^ who could think as well as hope. Lord George 
Murray has been accused of causing the adoption of this measure, 
and of having thus blasted the enterprise of Charles. It was, 
howevcM, not the retreat that Was ruinous to Charles’s under¬ 
taking, but the circumstances which made retreat indispensable. 
The Chevalier de Johnstone ascribes the retreat to the arrival of 
intelligence from Lord John Drummond, who announced, that 
he had assembled 3,000 men, and that reinforcements were every 
day expected from France. This circumstance would no doubt 
J^vc some influence on the resolution of the Highland chiefs, 
j^neci; ally as the royal forces were beginning to assemble in con¬ 
siderable numbers in the south of Scotland. It might determine 
the balance, which in some minds was perhaps wavering between 
the risk of desperate adventure on the one hand, and the toiment 
of uncertainty and of constantly diminishing hopes on the other. 
But we can scarcely adopt Johnstone’s opinion, that, had it not 
been for the news of this reinforcement. Lord George Murray 
would have prosecuted his march to London. 

It may be easily imagined, what a grievous mortifleation the 
commencement m the retreat proved to the pride and hopes of 
die Highlanders : 


‘^The retreat was, at length, fixed for the next naorning, the 6th 
of December ; and the better to conceal it, we left Derby some hours 
^fhre dojl'-break. The Highlanders, conceiving at first tliat they 
Were on Uieir march to attack the army of the Duke of Cumberland, 
dtsplayed the utmost joy and cheerfulne^; but as soon as the day 
to See the objects around them, and they found that we 
oUf steps, nothing wasr to be heard througliout the 
Imt expressions Of tdge and lamentation. If we had been 
Ibeat till ^ef could not hafe feOeii greater.” (P. 55.) 

Marshal Wade was at ^'criy-bridge,* when he heard of the 
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retreat of the rebels. He resolved to march into Lancashire tp^ 
intercept them, and on the 10 th of December arriv^ed at Wake*- 
field, where he learned that they were already at Wigan; he 
therefore gave up’ the pursuit. But the Duke of Cumber¬ 
land followed the retreating army closely, and sent forward a 
corps of 4000 men, who nearly succeeded in cutting off a strong 
detachment of the Highlanders, which had charge of the artilk 
lery. The ddtachnicnc repelled all the attacks that were made 
on it during its march: but towards evening the English troops 
posted themselves in some enclosures, which commanded the only 
road by which it could join the *mnin body at Penrith. The 
rebels, however, at last effected a junction ; and the result was a 
conflict, which, though it bears the name of a skirmish only, waa 
the most severely contested action that occurred in the course of 
die enterprise. The Duke of Cumberland claimed the victory; 
but on what pretence, history has never been able to discover 5 
for he failed in his object, was driven from his ground, and lost 
a much greater number of men than his opponents: 

The sun was setting when our detachment formed a junction with 
the army. The Highlanders immediately ran to the inclosures where 
the English were, fell down on their knees, and began to cut down 
the thorn hedges with their dirks; a necessary precaution, as they 
wore no breeches, but only a sort of petticoat, which reached to their 
knees. During this operation, they received the fire of the English 
with the most admirable firmness and constancy; and, as soon as the 
hedge was cut down, they jumped into the inciosures, sword in hand, 
and, with an inconceiicable intrepidity, broke the Englibli battalions, 
who suffered so much the more as they did not turn their backs, as at 
the Iiattle of Gladsmuir, but allowed themselves to be cut to pieces 
without quitting their ground. Platoons of forty and fifty men might 
be seen failing all at once under the swords of the Highlanders ; yet 
they still remained firm, and closed up their ranks, as soon as an 
opening was made through them by the sword. At length, however, 
the Highlanders forced them to give way, «nd pursued them across 
three inclosures, to a heath, which lay behind them. The only 
prisoner they took was the Duke of CumbA'land’B footman, who de¬ 
clared that his master would iiavc been killed, if the pistol, witb 
which a Highlander took aim at his head, had not missed fire. The 
Prince had the politeness to send him back instantly to his ma^^ter. 
We could not ascertain tjie loss of the English, in this affair,•'wiiidh 
some estimated as high as six hundred men. We only lost a dozen 
Highlanders; who after traversing the inclosures, continued the 
pursuit with too much ardour along the heath.” (P. 61.) 

On the morning of the lj)th of December they arrived 4it pafV- 
lisle, having maroied 170 miles in thirteen days and a imlf; msA 
on the following day, they re-entered Scotland. On tlfis 20 tb of 
December they reached Glasgow, and allowed themselves six 






iiposel'’ Itence to the neighbourhood ol 

^ig,"’wh^ere ^‘ej; reinforceiu^ts till their 

ibers amounted to upwards of 4,000 men. On the 4th of 
Wry they ^b^gah to form the siege of Stirling Castle. In the 
^. Ji time G^eral Hawley "had entered Scotland, and with 
.’8^^0 regular troops, bestdea volunteers, had taken post at Fal¬ 
kirk. Ob'^ the 17th the rebels unexpectedly marched thither 
and ^ve him battle 
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fi'l^neral Hawley drew up his army in order of battle, in two lines, 
h|i^vii% three regiments of infanti'y in a hollow at the fo()t of the hill. 
His dav&l'fj'^ was placed. Before his infantry, on the left wing of the 
first The English began the attack, with a body of about eleven 

hundred cav^i^, jwho advanced very slowly against the right of our 
army^' and dra not halt till tbm* were within twenty paces of our brst 
linej tb'induce^,as to fire. The Highlanders, who had been par¬ 
ticularly enjoinfd' not to fire till the arm}' was within musket-length 
of them, the ihdtnent .thc cavalry halted discharged their muskets, 
and killed about eighty men, each of them having aimed at a rider. 
The .commander of this body of cavalry, who had advanced some 
paces bJibre his men, was of the number. The cavalry closing their 
ranks, which were opened by our discharge, put spurs to their 
horses, and rushed upon the Highlanders at a hard trot, breaking 
their ranks, throwing down every thing before them, and trampling 
the Highlanders under the feet of their horses. The most singular 
mad extraordinary combat immediately jbllowed. The Highlanders, 
wetched on the ground, thrust their dirks into the bellies of the 
fioWes. Some seized the riders by their clothes, dragged them down, 
dhd stabbed them w’ith their dirks; several again used their pistols; 
btlttfew of them had sufficient space to handle their swords. Mac- 
dotiald <of Clanranald, chief of one of the clans of the Macdonalds, 
assured me, that whilst he was lying upon the ground, under a dead 
horse, which had fallen upon him, without the power of extricating 
himself, he saw a dismpunted horscnian struggling with a Highlander: 
fortunately for him,' the Highlander, being the strongest, threw his 
antagonist, and baling killed him with his dirk, he came to his as- 
iWtahce, and witft difficulty from tinder his horse. 

reiiistan^fipf "the Highlanders was so incredibly obstinate, 
Hbal ' the English, after having been for some time engaged pell-mell 
kdth ’them in their ranks, were at le.ogth repulsed, and fi>rced to 
r^^y.'Tbe Highlanders did not neglect the advantage they had 
dblli^S^'but pursued them keenly with tlksir swords, running as fast 



i,^;jaod luit allowing them a moment’s time to recover 
that the English cavalry falling back on their 
. ,,, Jb-up in order of battle be|and them, threw them 
li^rder, and ^rried the ri^t wing of their army 
itheir flight, "pw^dan of Camerons, which was on the 
Jisroiy, having althbkett pt the same time the right of the 
i^glish^ army, where there ‘ vret'e^ only infantry, put it also to 
light.” (P.92—94.) 
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The rout thus begun was prevented from becoming universal 
W three regiments on Hawley’s right wing, whO| maintaining 
their ground, checked the pursuit, and by ^the negligence of 
those, who commanded the Highland left, in improvii^ the ad¬ 
vantage which had been gained on the other parts ofthe line. 
Though the victory was so complete as to be foUowod by the 
almost total dispersion of the royal army and the loss of tljgjir 
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success which had attended their arms. It was onl^by accident 
that Lord Kilmarnock, who, as his estate lay in the i^eighbour* 
hood, was well acquainted with the’country, approaching by 
bye paths to reconnoitre the enemy, discovered that they were in 
full fligiit, and communicated the joyful intelligence to Charles* 
So little did military conduct or regularity prevail among the 
victors, that many hours elapsed^ before even the superior omcers 
knew whether they had lost or won. Our author took shelter 
in a mansion where he found the brother of the JDuke of Gordon^ 
the son of Lord J^ovat, and six or seven other chiefs of clans: 
*' None of says he, “ knew what had become 0’ their 

regiments; other ojjiceis airived every instant^ all equally ignorant 
of the fate of the battle.** It was not till eight m the evening 
that their suspense was terminated. 

The rebels had now to choose between two methods of pro¬ 
ceeding. They might return to prosecute the siege of ,>Stirling 
Castle; or they might march to Edinburgh, disperse the few 
royal troops that still kept together, and by that means either 
prevent the Duke of Cumberland from entering Scotland, or at 
least tliminish the force which he would be able to bring into 
the field against them. The latter was both the safer and the 
more brilliant path. It may tliereforc seem wonderful that they 
should have preferred to continue their attack on Stirling Casfle^ 
though it was easy to foresee, that before they could bring the 
siege to a conclusion, a royal army would be assemblea too 
strong for them to rAist. To account for their conduct, we 
must recollect that their numbers were •greatly diminished after 
the battle of Falkirk; for about 4,000 men, under one pretence 
or anotlier, went off to visit their homes. Lord George Murray 
was jirobably aware that, with the forces which he could muster, 
lie had no chance of mnintaining his ground in the low country. 
Had he marched towards Edinbur^i, the enemy would have 
fallen back, till they had collected a force sufficient to compel him 
to retrace his steps, without having derived any advantage what¬ 
soever from his previous movements, and with all 
disgrace and real danger which accompany a retreat. 
therefore think it, on the whole, adviseablc to remain in tne 
bourhood of Stirling, and it was better in the mean tliifte tp 


die eitge lifaeit total! j inactive. There was 

some clmnce’ of silcceBB : and the Frencdi engineer, in 
it was nami^l that the Highland chiefe should confide, 
Wiol boM in hk piximises and sai^ine in his expectations. 
This engineer, however, was utterly ignorant of his art. 

was sudbred to construct his battery in quiet; but it 
was scarcely finished, when it was destroyed by the fire of 
the castle. All hopes of reducing the fortress were now at 
an.^^d; the royal troops were assembling in considerable 
fiofce; the Duke of Cnno^riand had arrived at Edinburgh; 
ax»d accordingly, on the * last day of January, the rebels 
left StirUi^and directed their march towards Inverness. On 
the I6th w JFcbruary they had arrived at Moy, about ten or 
eleven miles from Inverness, and the Prince had there taken u]» 
his abode in the mansion of tlfc chief of the clan of Mackin¬ 
tosh. Lord lioudon was at Inverness with a considerable body 
of troops, and formed a design for seizing the person of Charles, 
in which he very nearly succeeded. The adventure is nar- 
rati^ by Johnstone more circumstantially than by any preceding 
writer; 

** His Lordship, at three o*clock in the afiernoon, posted guards, 
and a chain of sentinels, all round Inverness, both within and with¬ 
out the town, with positive orders not to sufter any person to leave it, 
on any pretext whatever, or whatever the rank of the person might 
im. He ordered, at the same time, fifteen hundred men to hold 
dmmselves in readiness to march at a nroment’s warning; and having 
assembled this body of troops without noise, and witiiout alarming 
the inhabitants, he put himself at their head, and instantly set oft*, 
planning his march so as to arrive at the castle of Moy about eleven 
o'clock at night. * 

4 * Whilst some English ofticers were drinking in the house of Mrs. 
Baifty, an innkeeper in Inverness, and passing the time till the Iiour 
of their departure, her daughter, a girl of thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, who happened tb wait on them, paid great attention to their 
conversation, ann^ffiront certain expressions dropped hy them, she 
diseavered their dibbigns. As soon as this generous girl was certain 
ai tO' their intentiotis, she immediately left the house, escaped from 
the town, notwithstanding tlie vigilance of the centineb, and im- 
mei^j^ately took the road to Moy, running as fast as she was able, 
;ii^es or stockings, which to accelerate her progress, she had 
in ,dr4er to iofpnu the Prince of the danger that menaced 
hiltov nhe Moy, quite out of breath, before Lord Loudon; 

difticulty, escaped* in his robe de chambre, 
to ^the neiglil^ouring mountains, ndierc he 
*in concealmeht. This dear girl, to whom the Prince 
was in great danger of losing her own, from her ex- 
OBB^vd''fktrgoe on this occasion; bht the care and attention she ex- 
(ierkhreed restored her to Hfe, and her health was at length re-ea* 
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tablfshtd. The Prince, having so jtiapicion e^encli n deeirig attempt^' 
had very few people with him in the castle of Mpy.. > 

** As soon as the girl had spi:ea<l the alarm, the'bJackmilth of the. 
village of Moy presented himself to the Prince, and assured Hia 
Koyal Highness that he had ho occasion to leave the eastle; as be 
would answer for it, with his head, that Lord Loudon and his troops 
would be obliged to return faster than they came. The Prince had, 
not sufficient confidence in bis assurances to neglect seeking hM 
safety by flight to the neighbouring mountains. Hov^ever, tliri' 
hlaeksmitb, for his own satisfaction, put his project in executihft." ' 
He instantly assembled a dozen of hi^ mnpanions, and advanced * 
with them about a quarter of a league from the castle, on the road 
to Inverness. There he laid an ambuscade, placing six of his coim, 
panions, on each side of the highway, to wait the arrival of the de» 
tachment of Lord LouJon, enjoining them not to fire till be should 
tell them, and then not to fire tdgether^ but one after another. 
When the head of the detachment of Lord Loudon was opposite the 
twelve men, about eleven o'clock in the evening, the blacksmith 
called out with a loud voice, ** Here come the villains, who intend 
carrying off our Prince; fire, my lads, do not spare them; give no 
quarter!” In an instant muskets were discharged from each side of 
the road, and the detachment, seeing their project had taken wind, 
began to fly in the greatest disorder, imagining that our whole army 
was lying in wait for them. Such was their terror and consternation, 
that they did not stop till they reached Inverness. In this manner 
did a common blacksmith, with twelve, of his companions, put. Lord 
Loudon and fifteen hundred regular troops to flight. The fifer of bis 
Lordship, who happened to be at the head of the detachment, was 
killed by the first discharge; and the detachment did not wait for' 
a second.” (P. 110—112.) 

The Duke of Cumberland now advanced into the Highlands. 
He sent detachments to inflict severities on the relations and 
dependents of those who had engaged in the rebellion ; and la 
particular <lispatched a body of troops into the district of th? 
I)iikc of Athol, whose brother, at the head of ithe vassals of the 
family, directed the councils and commanded the army of CharleSis . 
Lord George Murray, as soon a.s he heaiKl of this proceedings 
hastened with his clansmen to Athol, where in one night he snx* 
prised thirty posts, and put to the sword or took prisoners all the 
royal troops in the district, with tlie exception of two or three 
hundred who defended themselves in the castle. After this 
exploit lie remained fourteen days in the neighbourhood, though^ 
.strange to say ! six thousand Hessians were all the time with^^ 
a day’s march of him. A satisfectory reason for a circtnnstapi^' 
which is in itself extraordinary*, and which has not been hilBertoJ:;’ ’ 
explained, is assigned by Johnstone. ISome Hessians, v<{h(P>;p p|p . 
been sent into Athol to support the English detachmenfi 
routed by the High landers/and a Lfouttmant was made priwan^ 
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liie officer witsv sent back with a letter, in which Lord 
demanded fratn the Bririce of .Hesse a cartel for the 
^;4ekch^ffe of prisbnen, threatening, if his proposal was not 
vi; a^eptOT,^ pdt every Hessian bi;hp fell into his hands to the 
s^ra. i!ll«iBrince thought the demand reasonable; but as the 
jDuke of Chtnberland would not permit him to accede to it, he 
declared that he would not comoat^iMth men driven to despair, 
and that without a cartel iSo Hessian should stir from Perth. It 
11^ from this cause, that Lord George was enabled to cany on 
hik operations without molestation.*^ 

/ While the main body bf'the rebels lay at Inverness, the Duke 
of'Cuinberland had distributed his troops in the neighbourhood 
of Aberdl^* On the 8th of April he deemed the season suf- 
fictenny advanced to permit him to move northwards. On the 
13th, Charles, alarmed by thb approach of bis adversary, who, 
cnntraiy to Universal ejcpectation, had crossed the Spey without 
Opposition, moved out of Inverness, and posted his army at a 
distance from it. The 15th wa^ the anniversary of the 
Dtike of Cumberland’s birth; in consequence of the celebration 
of which, his troops, it was supposed, would be buried in sleep 
imd intoxication. A plan was accordingly formed to sui’in ise 
the royal camp during the night. But the^Highlandcrs, who had 
separated themselves in quest of food, could not be assembled 
by the appointed hour, and accidents occurred to retard their 
inarch, so that when they came within two or three miles of the 
Snglish camp, the day was too nigh to allow them to carry their 
original plan into effect. They therefore turned aside, and about 
seven in the morning arrived at Culloden. The Duke advanced 
towards them. It was easy for them to have taken post on some 
stfbng ground w’hich was not far off; and if, either from want of 
provisions, or from any other cause, they should have been 
unable to main^in themselves there, to have withdrawn into 
the mountains, iMkl' iCarr^ on a hill campaign. But Inverness 
would have boon abandoned, and the mountain warfare would 
have been vdiy fiuiguing to some of the individuals, who were 
immediately attached to the personal service of the Prince, and 
had most influence over him. For these two reasons the resolu- 
was taken, contrary to the opinion of the ablest among the 
^ <to give battle to the royal army. Never did men fight 
" if^r disadvantages. They had been exposed to con- 
^‘'paH^nd privations during the two preceding days: 

it5||lkVching all night; they bad been twenty-four 
ihdt' food} uiid their numbers did not exceed 5,000. 
opposed toibrn was fresh and unexhausted, and in 
numbers was nearly twice as strong as they were; for 
the puke of Cumberland had with him 8,000 regulars^ besides 
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a part\>f Lord Loudon’s regiment, and a xinmm’diis militia from 
Argylcshire, who did him most effectual ser^tp. Men, however, 
are very prone to be deluded by the suggesdoas of their^town 
narrow experience; and the success whicb had attended the 
arms of the Highlanders in all their previous conflictii'jprobably 
inspired many with a delusive hope that victory would still smilo 
upon them. The result taught them a different lesson, Theli?' 
centre had broken the first line of the enemy, their lell was 
vancing rapidly to the charge, when the royal troops, getting i 
possession of an enclosure, attacked their right wing in dj^k, and 
threw it into confusion. The disorder immediately beratne 
general, and ended in a total rout. The Highlandei*s;' however^ 
did not sustain any considerable loss; and on the ^acond day 
afterwards, they had assembled at Ruthven in as great force 
they were at Culloden, and with the certainty of being soon much 
more Ibrmidablc, The chiefs of the clanis were present; all who 
had gone to visit their homes were hastening to the standard of 
Charles; and many, who liad hitherto remained inactive, were 
now expected to join heartily in the cause, in order, to save their 
country from becoming the prey of the Duke of Cumberland* 
Lord Cicorgo Murray wrote to Charles, to inform him that in,a 
few days he w'ould bo at the head of a greater army than bad ever 
yet obeyed his commands. But Charles did not possess that 
steadiness of mind which could defy the frowns of fortune.. His 
own despondency, or the fears of the timid counsellors who 
possessed his confidence, made him look upon further efforts as 
unavailing: and the only answer which lie deigned to return to 
men who had hazarded life, high rank, and ample fortune for 
his sake, w’as “ Let every man seek his safety in the best way 
he can.” It was a scene, which, at the commencement of the 
enterprise, could scarcely have been anticipated—a candidate for 
a crown abandoning his partisans, wha with arms in their hands 
were imploring him not to desist from the struggle) and still to 
try the chances of war. But Charles could not be moved from - 
his purpose: the chiefs bade each other amoUrnful adieu, and- 
the Highlanders in wild bowlings gave vent to thiir grief and 
their fears. 

Such was the termination of this enterprise—begun with only 
seven men, and abandoned tvhen as mnn^^thousands were in^arms 
to support it. Though Cliarles despaired too soon, his quick 
abandonment of his projcct^was fortunate for hb own partisati|^;. 
as well as for the country at large. The continuance of’ 
would have brought upon the jnigbkmds much greater suf|^|D|gm 
than' what they had actually to endure, while it 
ehance of raising the House of Stuart to the throne. 
battles might have been fought, more blood might have beeii 
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moxie instaaces might have been given of the devptlon of 
Highland clane to the cause which they had espoused. But 
i^tcause could nev^ triumph. There were three circumstances 
which rendered its final success impossible. The first was, the 
liatred which some of the Highland clans bore to the House of 
Stuart. The enmity of the Campbells, for instance, founded on 
deep and bloody wrongs, was fatal to the exiled family, not only 
^ the strength which it directly subtracted from their scale to 
throw into that of their adversary, but likewise by overawing 
And neighbouring clans, whom their own inclinations 
would have uiged to support the descendants of their ancient 
aovereigns. second was, the enmity of the presbyterians to 

the Housfivof Stuart. Throughout the whole of the Lowlands 
<^<Seotlipad, containing five>sevenths of the population, and 
nearly all tlm wealth of the ' country, the inhabitants were in 
general inveterate foes to the exiled family; and in this senti¬ 
ment of enmity the members of the established church were, if 
possible, surpassed by the seceders. Numerous proofs of the 
poppl ar zeal might be adduced. Glasgow raised a regiment of 
tplunteers to support the royal cause. “ In the country I had 
to pass through,” says Johnstone, speaking of the dangers which 
he encountered after the battle of Culloden, ** all the peasants 
were fimatical Calvinists, and assembled of themselves with tiicir 
ministers at their head, to, go out on expeditions to take such 
unfortunate gentlemen prisoners, as made their escape from the 
Highlands and the pursuits of the soldiers.” In another place 
he says, ** The fanatical zeal of the peasantry was nn evil still 
mreatcr than that of the soldiers; and the towns and villages I 
had to pass through, were all filled with Calvinists, bitter 
fioemies of the .House of Stuart.” Charles therefore could 
•derive no strength from the Lowlands of Scotland: his in¬ 
fluence there was bounded by the extent of his military power. 
He would be obeyed only so far as he could compel obccJieiice, 
but not an iota further. Tlic third and most important of 
the circumstances which decided the fate of Charles’s under¬ 
taking, was^he indifference of the people of England to his family. 
The S tuarts had no partisans among the great body of the 
nation* The people, without feeling any peculiar predilection for 
jflouse of Brunswidc, were satisfied with the existing govern- 
and had no wish to change it for that of the Stuarts; and 
‘ hod not that rancorous hatred of the exiled family 
Availed among the Scotch'^resbyterians, tliey regarded 
sriny with the &ar and dislike which it was natural that 
strangers should excite. 

Our, stragglers seldom failed to be attacked by the English 
.peasants, who were all implacable enemies of the Prince, but too 
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coward!^ to dare to take up arms against us, tflough tke difTereeft 
provinces through which we passed, might have easily formed an 
army of a hundred thousand men to oppose us. Tlmy were deficient 
neither in hatred toward us, nor in the wish to injure uS;} but they 
wanted courage and resolution to eitpose themselves to the swords of 
the Highlanders. „ 

The terror of the English was truly inconceivable, and in many, 
cases they seemed, quite bereft of their senses. One evening, iHr , 
Mr. Cameron of Lochiel entered the lodgings assigned to him, hii 
landlady, an old woman, threw herself'at bis feet, and, wli^ uplifted 
hands, and tears in her eyes, supplicated him to take her Ufh, but to 
spare her two little children. He asked lifer if she was in W sensei^ 
and told her to explain herself; when she answered that every bo% 
said the Highlanders ate children, and made them their common food. 
Mr. Cameron having assured her that they would not injure either hw 
or her little children, or any person w*liatever, slie looked at hiin.fxir 
some moments with an air of surprise, and then opened a press, 
calling out with a loud voice, ‘ Come out, children; the gentleman 
will not eat you.’ The children immediately left the press where 
she had concealed them, and threw themselves at his feet. 

“ They affirmed in the newspapers of London, that we had dogs 
in our army trained to fight; and that we were indebted, for our 
victory at Gladsmuir, to these dogs, who darted with fury on the 
English army. They represented the Highlanders as monsters, with 
claws instead of hands, in a word, they never ceased to circulate', 
every day, the most extravagant and ridiculous stories with rqspect 
to the Highlanders.” (P.76—^77.) 


With the support of only a part of the Highland clans, while 
some of the most powerful among them, and the whole population 
of the Lowlands of Scotland, were his detennined foes, and 
aversion, rather than partiality to liis cause, prevailed among the 
people of England, how was it possible that Charles should 
linully succeed ? How could the bravery and devotibn of a fevi^ 
thousands of halr-armcd Highlanders crusli the whole mrlitarj^ 
force of the empire, and triumph over the determined resistance 
of one part of the people, *and the dislike and aversion of tih4 
other? It is true that many of the great •families of England 
wished well to the rebels, and had even pledged themse^s t0 
support the enterprise. But they were not aware of the tr^ state 
of public feeling, till events revealed to them, that the prejudreeife 
which had been transmitted to them as a species^ of family heir* 
looms, had little influence on the country at large. Abstract no**. 
tions of hereditary right, and^i vain pride in adheringto thepar^: 
which their ancestors had supported, were the only motives w^fiph 
could impel the gentry to take fhe field ; and these motives" 
of a nature with which the country was little disposed to 
thise. The great Jacobite families perceived, that, though tbcjl 
should array themselves ag£finst the existing government^ thw 
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^ocample would not be generally followed. They saw thj^L there 
was no |>owerful feeling in the minds of their follow citizens, 
^Waiting to be put in action by a few men of rank and conse- 
(^uencc, in order that it might break forth and carry every thing 
before it They might join the standard of Charles, but would 
the farmers and manufacturers of England have done the same ? 
The respect paid to the gentry and nobility gives the upper classes 
immense weight, when they act either in support of established 
authority, or in concurrence with strong popular passion: but it 
is sluggi^ and inert when opposed by general feeling, and by 
reverence for the government and the laws. In Scotland, where 
the landed proprietors had more influence than in the southern 
parts of the island, many of the Lowland nobility joined the 
rebels; yet the accession or strength, which Charles derived from 
the Lowlands of Scotland, is (too trifling to be mentioned. I'iic 
aid of the Jacobite nobility of England would have been equally 
inefllcient. They might have graced his fall with the splendour 
of their names, and, follow'cd by a few of their immediate depend- 
ant|, might have made a small addition to the amount of his forces; 
but the general spirit of the nation would have remained unaltered. 
It was only by means of the nation thatirthc Stuarts could triumph. 
They had the support of a part of the Highlands, but all the rest 
of the kingdom was either decidedly hostile or indifferent to 
them. In such circumstances success was impossible. It is to 
this cause, and not to any errors in tlie mode of conducting the 
enterprise, that its failure must be ascribed. Such errois might 
vary the time and mode of the final catastrophe; but the cata- 
atrophe itself was certain, as certain at least os any thing in 
human affairs can be. 

Johnstone in different parts of his memoirs ascribes the failure 
of the rebellion to diflereiit causes. He thinks, for instance, that 
Charles ought to have been accompanied by officers distinguished 
for their talents injlhc art of war. It may reasonably be doubted, 
whether such ofEcers would not have •done more harm than good. 
Highlanders could be commanded only by Highland chieftains. 
Lord George Murray probably served Charles better than 
Marsfral Saxe himself could have done. He is of opinion, also, 
that he should have remained in Scotland, and established him- 
Meif firmly there, before he ventured to cross the Tweed. Was 
thia plan fitted to increase the number of his adherents, or to 
^ resources? Would men have been more eager to join 

nui^ aRipll tiMy saw him remain tranquil at Edinburgh, while 
tfHOme might of England hovered on the frontier, than when 
fuU career of victoiy, he planted his standard on the walls 
of Carlisle, and marched triumphantly to Derby ? As to the 
'nchemc of annulling the union with England, it is too wild to be 
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rcusop^ed against. Strong connexions of private interest had 
graduMly sprung up which bound the northern^ and southern, 
parts of the island indissolubly together; and if Charles had 
attempted to separate them, he would have stirred up dissensions 
and excited opposition, which would have effectually checked his 
progress. > 

1 he retreat from Derby is often mentioned as a^atal 
We have alread^b seen that it was a measure of necessity. So alsid-t/. 
the rebels have been often blamed for not improving sufficient|jf;^t'i 
the victory of Falkirk. The remarks which we have already ^' 
made on that subject, irfduce us to doybt, whether they did n<^,-: 
improve it as far as circumstances would permit. The battle of 
Cullodcn was beyond all doubt an error; and the^refusal of ' 
Charles to join his adherents at Ruthven irith a view to Continue 
the war, was the least politic as \\(ell as the least spirited plan^ 
which he could have adopted. But these events only hastened 
the termination of the war. From the moment that Cfharles was 
cooped up in the Highlands, though he might have maintained 
for some time defensive hostilities, even the most sanguine of his 
adherents could scarcely hope for success. * 

We here take leave of the historical part of the work; we have 
not entered into any details concerning the errors, frecjuently of 
a very gross nature, with which the work abounds. As instances, 
wc may refer to the sbai‘e which is ascribed to Marshal Wade 
in the pursuit of the rebels on their retreat from Derby,, to the 
account of the Duke of Cumberland’s conduct upon the surrender 
of Carlisle, and to the history of the operations against Lord 
Loudon after the arrival of Charles at Inverness. The mistakes 
in dates are endless. But though the Chevalier dc Johnstone 
cannot claim much praise for his accuracy, it would be useless 
for us to expatiate on this defect; for his errors arc pointed out 
and corrected in the excellent notes, which his editor and trans¬ 
lator has subjoined to the work. These notes do more than 
prevent the reader from bping led astray by the mis-statements of 
Johnstone: they frequently bring together all the information 
which the mind must have before it in forlning a judgment con¬ 
cerning a particular transaction ; so that the memoir, however 
imperfect in themselves, taken in conjunction with the notes, 
convey more accurate notions concerning the Rebellion of 1745, 
than are to be found anywhere else. 

On one subject, however, the prejudices of the editor coincide 
too much with those of the Chevalier de Johnstone: we mean t|ie 
character of Charles. Without ascribing to him those hij^h 
heroic qualities with which some imaginations have invested hia^ti 
and putting out of the question what we are told of him lA 
life on very suspicious authority, we can find in his cond^ht 
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4^iuring this expedition nothing to disapprove of, unless wwblame 
IHm for throwing away the sword immediately after the Battle of 
I^CMloden. Our author insinuates, and his editor too, that 
^'Charles was deheient in personal courage, but nothing appears 
, to warrant the charge. From the mode of fighting practised by 
"the Highlanders, it would have been absurd for him to have ad¬ 
vanced at thiir head ; there were others who could perform that 
duty better than he, and we find no case in which he kept out of 
the way of danger, when the general good would have required 
Jaim to expose his person more free^. Johnstone says, that 
.during the battle of Culloden Charles by messengers repeatedly, 
.tiiougn inefiectually, desired Lord George Murray to send troops 
to keep possession of an enclosure on the right of their army, and 
that when he saw his or4ers neglected, he ought to have put 
himself at the head of his forces and executed in person u 
manoeuvre which w'as necessary for the general safety. Let it be 
remembered, however, that Johnstone was in the left wing, and 
consequently could not have been an eye-witness of what he re- 
hites ^—^that Lord George Murray was probably a better judge 
than any other person of the number of men that could be spared 
for the defence of the enclosure, and that nothing could have 
begn more absurd than for Charles, in the very heat of the action, 
to have interfered with the arrangements of those, into wdiose 
hands the direction of every thing had been put. He hatl to 
deal with fiery spirits; and to have passed througli so many 
adventures without displeasing any of his adherents is no small 
praise. His desertion of his friends after the defeat at Culloden 
may be blamed, yet let us not forget that his conduct on that 
occasion admits of several interpretations. It mai/ have i)ro- 
ceeded from pusillanimity, but it may also have proceeded from 
deference to the opinions of those to whom from his youth 
he had been accustomed to look with respect, or even from 
humanity. As finql success was clearly hopeless, he might well 
say to himself, that it was needless t«e prolong the struggle with 
a great waste of blood, when no ultimate benefit could bo ex¬ 
pected from it: though he had landed with only seven men, he 
tlien hoped to find partisans in every quarter of the kingdom; 
he might still place himself at the head of seven thousand men, 
he had now learned that these WTre all who would unsheathe 
$1^ in his defence. It is therefore ridiculous to allege, as 

does, that he abandoned his enterprise, when circum- 
more auspicious to him*than at its commencement. 
ylThe latter half of this book contains an account of the author^s 
adventures after the battle of Culloden, and is extremely 
interesting. His escape from the field of battle is narrated witn 
A curious simplicity; the gravity with which he blames a poor 
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fcllov;; for his unwillingness to resign a horse to him is almost 
absurd. 

“ Being no longer able to keep myself on my legs, and the enemy 
always advancing very slowly, but redoubling their fire, my mind 
was agitated and undecided whether I should throw away my life, or 
surrender a prisoner, which was a thousand times worse than death 
on the field of battle. All at once 1 perceived a horse, about thirty 
paces before me,'without a rider. The idea of being yet able to es¬ 
cape, gave me fresh strength, and served as a spur to me. ‘ 1 ran and. 

’ laid hold of the bridle, which was fast in the hand of a man lying oa 
the ground, whom I supposed dead;•but, what was my surprise,, 
when the cowardly poltroon, who was suffering from nothing but iear, 
dared to remain in the most horrible fire to dispute the horse with 
me, at twenty paces from the enemy? All my menaces could not 
induce him to quit the bridle. Whijst we were disputing, a discharge 
from a cannon, loaded with grape-shot, fell at our feet, and covered 
us with mud, without, however, producing any effect upon this 
singular individual, who obstinately persisted in retaining the horse. 
Fortunately for me, Finlay Cameron, an officer in Lochiel's regi¬ 
ment, a youth of twenty years of age, six feet high, and very strong 
and vigorous, happcn. 2 d to pass near us. 1 called on him to assist me. 
“ Ah ! Finlay,” said I, “ this fellow will not give me up the horse." 
Finlay flew to me like lightning, immediately presented his pistol to 
the head of this man, and threatened to blow out his brains if be 
hesitated a moment to let go the bridle. The fellow, who had the 
appearance of a servant, at length yielded, and took to bi;^ heels. 
Having obtained the horse, I attempted to mount him several times; 
but all my efforts wete ineffectual, as I was without strength and com¬ 
pletely exhausted. 1 called again on poor Finlay, though he was 
already some paces from me, to assist me to mount. He returned, 
took me in his arms, with as much ease as if 1 had been a ciiild, and 
threw me on the horse like a loaded sack, giving the horse at the 
same time a heavy blow to make him set off with me. Then, wishing 
that 1 might liave the good fortune to make my escape, he bounded 
off* like a roe, and was in a moment out of sight. We were hardly 
more than fifteen or twentyqiaces from the enemy when he quitted roe. 
As soon as I found myself at the distance of thirty or forty paces, I 
endeavoured to set myself right on the horse, put my feet in the 
stirrups, and rode off as fast as the wretched animal could carry 
me.” (P. 160, 161.) 

After the clans broke up at Ruthven, the Chevalier de John¬ 
stone went first to the house of Mr. Gordon of Killyhuntley. 
Mrs. Gordon oflered to cause a hut to be constructed for liim in- 
one of the must secret reccSses of the adjacent mountains, w’hich. 
she would store with provisions and books, and where, in the dis¬ 
guise of a shepherd tending a few sheep, he might remaiji with 
safety. Though the lady added to the allurements of the pro¬ 
posal by promising to visit her shepherd occasionally, he CQuld 
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not brook the idea of remaining in a state of suspense ns i/* his 
final destiny. Exchanging therefore his dress for a labourer's 
rags, of the pestilential odour of which he complains vehemently, 
he repaired to Banff, where his brother-in-law held a situation 
under government, which gave him the means of facilitating his 
friend’s escape. Though the town and neighbourhood was 
zealously attached to the family of Hanover, protected by his 
disguise he completed the journey in safety, and was kindly 
sheltered in the house of an acquaintance, where he had an inter¬ 
view with his relation. That relation, however, was too })rudent 
to expose himself to danger for the sake of another, though his 
father Lord Hollo had taken arms in the former rebellion, and 
liad been prevented only by old age from following the same course 
iigaiu. Our Chevalier, disappointed in this hope, had now two 
plans before him. lie might lifrk in the highlamls, or he might 
make the best of his w.'y to Edinburgh, where his friends would 
conceal him till an o}>portunity of escape was found. lie knew 
no person in tlie highlands, he llierefore cliose the latter alterna¬ 
tive, liic dangers of which, though more threatening in a})j)ear- 
ance, were perhaps less real than those of the other scheme. 

iths of 
o COll- 

staiitly patrolled the shores of these two arms ol'the sea, arrested 
all who had no passports; and the most severe penalties were 
denounced against all, who assisted a rebel cither in concealing 
himself or in finding the means of crossing to the other side. Jn 
liis disguise, and with the aid of Mr. Gordon of Kildniminic, to 
whom he was an entire stranger, he reached C'ortachie. 


They consisted chiefly in the (iimciilty of passing the ir 
Tay and of Forth: for numerous bodies of cavalry, wh 


As most of the vassals of Lord Ogilvie Iiad been in the army 
of Prince Charles, I ran no risk in applying to I he people of tlie 
first house in Chn-tacliie which I came to. Having entered a jiahlic 
house, and informed the lady that 1 belonged to the array of tlio 
Prince, she immcdiatcfly told me that two of our gentlemen were 
concealed in (llen-Prosscn, a large ravine betv^ec‘n two mountains. 


at the bottom of which there is a small rivulet. 


This (ilen lies at the 


foot of tlie nunmtains, and is a most pictures(jue and retired sp-ot. 
Having enquired rny way to them, and received the necessary di¬ 
rections, 1 proceeded immediately to the house of a peasant, named 
Samuel, wlio dwelt at the head of the, Glen, about half a league 
from Cortacliie, v.liere 1 found the two gentlemen in question.’* 
(P. ]B4', 185.) 

“ Samuel was a very honest man, bwit extremely poor. We re¬ 
mained seventeen days in liis housCj eating at tlie same table with 
•himself and his family, who had no other food than oatmeal, and no 
other drink than the water of the stream, which ran through the 
glen. We breakfasted every morning on a piece of oatmeal bread, 
which we were enabled to swallow by dwaughts of water; for dinner 
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we bVi|ed oatmeal with water, till it acquired a consistency, and we 
eat it with horn spoons; in the evening we poured boiling water on 
this mca! in a dish, for our supper. 1 must own, that the time, 
during which I was confined to this diet, appeared to pass very slowly, 
though none of us seemed to suffer in our health from it; on the 
contrary, we were all exceedingly well. \Vc might have liad some 
addition to our sorry cheer, by sending for it to Cortacliie; but we 
were afraid, (as Samuel’s mode of living was well known, and us any 
alteration in it would lead to a suspicion that people weny-concealed 
in bis house,) lest some ill-disposed person should give infor.nation of 
the circumstance to one nl' the numerom! cavalry detacinnents, that 
passed through Cortachic, which would lead to our being made 
prisoiur.s.” (P. 186.) 

“ besides the poverty of our fare, to which I had a gof)d deal 
of difficulty to accustom myself, we were frequently alarmed by de¬ 
tachments of English cavahy, nialcmg their appearance in our neigh- 
hnurhoud. Samuel liad a married daughter, who lived at t'ne e:e ranee 
into the glen, and she served as a seiuinei, to inform us v, l.-. i! there 
were any English detachments at Cortachic. 'i'his traiujiihio'.ed us 
during tlie day, for our sentinel was very exact in aerpi.rut^ng us 
witii every thing li'.it passed: hut w lie i the troops arnvod in thiC 
evening, we were obliged to consult our safety by esC'ipir.g to the 
neighbouring in.ountuins, where we frequently p.issed i.ights in the 
open air, even during dreadful tempests of wind and rain. C*. ISS.) 

'Phis lurking-place soon became itn'-afo, bis two coniViuL'., bent 
their stejis towards the Itigldaiuls, but our ehevalier, thougli he 
had resolved to acce.nipany tiieni, was 'oroiiglit back by t; dream 
to his first purpose of proceeditig to F.dinhurgh. Win n ho 
arrived at the frilii ol ray, the good oillces of a gentleman iti the 
neiglihouriiood, to whom he revealed liis situation, [nv.enred Inm 
a boat in which lie wa.s to pass lo the other sliore (.:iri:..>; the 
iiighl; but ere the appointetl hour arrived, the boater n v.ere so 
terrified by tlie menacts of some soldiers, who had been search¬ 
ing the village, that they i\-fusei! to fullii thgir engagement. This 
intelligence we.s a terrible disappointment to him ; he resolved, 
at whatever risk, to go to the village in j)eti»onj and use his endea¬ 
vours to persuade the boatmen to assist liini in h’*s distress. 

“As soon as 1 entered the puhlie-house, tire iandlad}, who was 
called i\b^. burn, v. liispL’reil in my ear tlniL 1 had nothing to fear in 
Iier house, as her ow'U son Ipd been in our aimy with Lord (''g.ivic: 
this 1 considered as a veiy good omen. She immediately pointed out 
to me the boatmen who had promised to Mr. (Jraliam to transport me 
to the other side of the Eritb. I applied to them irnmedaitely, but 
found them trembling and alarmed at the tiireats of tlie soldiers 
All niy olfers, my prayers, anil solicitations were of no avail; and» 
having employed half an hour in endeavouring to persuade tltt’in, to 
no purpose, 1 perceived that the two daughters of Mrs. ljurn, who 
were as beautiful as VeuuB, and the eldest of whom was hardly 
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eighteen, were not objects of indifference to the boatmen, frop/^the 
glances they bestow'cd upon them from time to time. 1 therefore'quitted 
the stupid boatmen and attached myself to these two pretty girls, 
with the view of gaining them over to my interest, and availing 
myself of their influence with the boatmen, as a mistress is naturally 
all-powerful with her lover. I caressed them, I embraced them, the 
one after the other, and said a thousand flattering and agreeable things 
to them. Indeed, it cost me very little to act this part, for they 
were exceedingly beautiful; and the compliments I paid them w'ere 
sincere, and flowed from the heart, As 1 had resolved to sleep at 
Mrs. Hum’s, in case 1 did not succeed in crossing the Frith, 1 dis¬ 
missed the old woman. 


“ In less than half an hour my two beauties were entirely in my 
interest, and each of them made a vigorous assault on her sweet¬ 
heart, making use of all manner, of prayers and intreaties, but with 
as little success as 1 bad liad. The fear of these stupid animals was 
more powerful than their love. The beautiful and charming Mally 
Burn, (he eldest of the two, disgusted, at length, and indignant at 
their obstinacy, said to her sister, “ O, Jenny ! they are despicable 
cowards atul poltroons, I would not for the world tliat this unfor¬ 
tunate gentleman was taken in our house, I pity his situation. Will 
you take an oar ? 1 shall take another, and we will row him over 

ourselves, to the. eternal shame of these pitiful and heartless 
cowards.” Jenny consented without hesitation. I clasped them in 
my arms, and covered them, by turns, with a thousand tender kisses. 

“ 1 thought, at first, that the generous resolution of these girls 
would operate upon their lovers; but the unfeeling cowards were not 
in the least moved. They preserved their plilegm, and allowed the 
charming girls to act as they pleased, without being in the smallest 
degree alFected by their conduct. Seeing the obstinacy of the boat¬ 
men, and wishing to take advantage of the offer of my female friends, 
1 immediately took tl)c two oars on my shoulders, and proceeded to 
the shore, accompanied by my two beauties. I launched the boat, 
and, as soon as we had all three entered, 1 pushed it into deep 
water, and taking onq.of the oars myself, I gave the other to one of 
the girls, who was to he relieved by the other, when she found herself 
'latigLied. I experienced, on this occasion, the truth of the maxim, 
that every kind of knowledge may be useful. Wlnle I was in Russia, 
where parties of pleasure on the water are frequent, I used some¬ 
times to amuse myself with rowing; little thinking then that 1 should 
one day be obliged to row for my life. 

We left Brouglity at ten o’clock in tlie evening, and readied the 
opposite shore of this arm of the sea, which is about two miles in 
breadth, near midniglit. The weather was fine, and the night was 
sufficiently clear, from the light of the* stars, to enable me to dis¬ 
tinguish the roads. My two beauljes landed with me, to put me in 
‘ the highway that leads to St, Andrews; and I took leave of them, 
deeply affected with tlicir generous sentiments and heroic courage, 
experiencing a sensible regret on quitting them, when 1 thought that 
perhaps 1 should never see them more. T embraced them a thuueand 
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by turns, and as they would not consent to receive any pecuniary 
gratit)tation, I contrived to slip ten or twelve shillings into the pocket 
of the ^larming Mally, who was one of the naost perfect beauties 
nature ^er formed, with an elegant shape, and possessed of all the 
graces of her sex. Under any other circumstances, they would have 
tempted me to prolong my stay in the village; and if fortune had 
ever permitted me to return to my native country, I should certainly 
have gone to IJroughty, for the express purpose of visiting them.** 
(I*. 202—205.) 

He now bent his course towards St. Andrews; it was not in 
the direct route to Edinburgh, but it was the only place where 
he had any friend from whom he coiild look for aid. He there 
applied to an old lady, a distant relation of his own; her religion 
(she was a catholic) made her house an unsafe place of refuge, 
especially in a town distinguished for calvinistic zeal. She there¬ 
fore immediately sent him to a larmcr, who rented land from her 
close to the town, with a letter, in which she reejuired him 
to furnish the bearer with a horse and guide to conduct him 
to Edinburgh, v,hithcr he was going with important papers 
relating to a law suit, in which she was engaged. Unfortunately 
it was Sunday, and the pious scruples of the farmer occasionea 
an unexpected difficulty. 

“ I delivered the letter to the farmer, and the answer I received 
from this brute petrified me. “Mrs. Spence,” said he, “ may take 
her farm from me and give it to whom she pleases; but sl>e cannot 
make me profane the Lord’s day, by giving my horse to one who 
means to travel upon the sabbath.*’ I represented to him, with all 
the energy of which I was master, the necessity of having his horse, 
on account of the law-suit of Mrs. Spence, and the great loss with 
w'hich any delay in transmitting her papers to her advocate might be 
attended; but all that 1 could urge had no eii'ect upon liim, and he 
obstinately persisted in bis refusal.” (1\ 209.) 

Johnstone was now in a most distressed situation: his feet were 
so ulcerated, that it was with difficulty that he had been able to 
reach St. Andrews; motion tvas torture to him, and he knew no 
place where he could expect secure refreshment and repose; for 
tlie countiy, like the other districts through which he had passed, 
was zealously calvinistical, and of course animated with invete¬ 
rate hostilitv to the house of Stuart. At last he called to mind a 
servant of his mother’s who had married a gardener of the name 
of Lillie, and lived at the distance of a few miles. Though her 
hu.sband was a presbyterian, he did not on that account hesitate 
to confide in his fidelity.* 

“ When I found myself wMiin a step of Lillie’s house, I eagerly 
seized the door with both my handst, to prevent my falling on the 
ground. My strength was totally exhausted, and I could not have 
proceeded one step farther, to escape even the scaffold; scarcely 
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could my legs support me when I leaned against the door. J^bat 
an additional strength is given to us by necessity, and the f^esire to 
preserve our existence in such a case as mine, and what ^jcrcdible 
efforts they enable us to make! Having knocked, Lillie opened the 
door, but did not recognize me in my disguise of a beggar. He said 
to me several times, with impatience and evident alarm, “ Who are 
you ?—What is your business ?—Or whom do you want ? ” I made 
no reply, hut advanced inside of the door, lest he should shut it in 
my flice. This added to his alarm ; and it is evident that he took me 
for some robber or housebreaker, for ho trembled from bead to foot. 


I asked him if there were any strangers in the house ? His wife, who 
was sewing near the fire, knew my voice, and perceiving my dress, 
she called out immediately to her husband, “(rood God, 1 know 
him; cjuick—shut the door.” Lillie obeyed, without farther examin¬ 
ing mo, and following me to the ligl'.t, also recognized me. I could 
scarce suppress a laugh, notwitlfstanding my pain, at the look of 
amazement of Liliie, when lu* recognized me under my disguise. 
Confounded, lost in astonisliment, and petrified, he clasped his hands, 
and with uplifted e\es, exclaimed, “ (), this does not surprise me I 
My wife and I were talking about you last night; and I said, that I 
would^bet any thing in the world, that you were with that accursed 
j‘ace.*’ I answered that he was in the right, to conclude J was, from 
the principles of attachment to the house of Stuart in which 1 had 
been educated. Hut, at present, my good (ioorge,” continued I, 
“ you must aid me in escaping the gallows!” 

“ It jvas a severe and humiliating trial, for Lillie to be obliged, 
from gratitude, to give an a.>ylum to a rebel, and to find bimself under 
the necessity of succouring one of those very men whom he had so 
loudly condemned ! No one in that neighbourhood had, on all public 
oceasIt)ns, held forth with more zeal and eloquence, against the Pope 
and the Pretender, who were always coupled together. He was, 
however, an honest man, notvi ithstanding his fanatical principles. 
He assured me that he was deeply affected with my situation, and 
would do every thing in his power to save me, and to procure me a 
passage to the other .side as soon as possible. Finding that I was 
utterly helpless, and irfeapable of stirring cither leg or arm, Lillie and 
his wife look oft' my shoes and stockings ; and as ail tlie gardeners in 
Scotland have an empirical knowledge of medicine, Lillie having 
bathed niv lect wilh whiskey, which made me suffer the nuist ex- 
CTuciating pain, afterwards applied a salve to them, 'fljey ihen drew 
on a pair of Liilie’s stocking.s and slippers; alter which, J I'ound 
myself relieved, and quite a new person. , 

“ I sent Lillieuith my complimenls to Mr. Heaton, his muster, beg¬ 
ging him not to take it ami.'S if his gardener should not be at hi.<twork 
at the usual hour, a.s 1 was concealed in his house, and had need of his 
services. Mr. Heaton sent back Lillie immediately to tell me, that 
the was exceedingly sorry that he could not wait upon mein person, 
as he hfkd been unwell for some time past, and was just then going to 
bed; that it was also out of his power to offer me a bed in his house, 
where 1 would have been more conveniently lodged than at Lillie's; 
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bur'.hat he begged me most earnestly to send freely tp him for what¬ 
ever '‘S^iight have occasion for. He wished that’ Lillie should take 
with hi^somc wine, fowls, and other articles; but whatever desire 
Lillie mi^it have that 1 should fare well in his house, he very pru¬ 
dently refused this offer, lest, as he told me, it should have excited 
a suspicion amongst the servants of Mr. Beaton, that he had some 
person concealed in his house. I praised Lillie very much for his 
prudemee and discretion. 

“ Mrs. Lillie soon prepared a dish of steaks for my supper, which 
I devoured in haste, as i had more inclination to sleep than to ea^ 
having l)een too days and nights on my legs, and without any sleep, 
except daring the few hours 1 passed in the inclosure of Mr, Graham. 
Lillie having undressed me, cariied me to bed in his arms, as it was 
utterly impossible for me to put a foot to the ground. 1 slept without 
waking from ten o’clock that evening, till half past nine on the 
following evening, as Mrs. Lillie »took particular care not to make 
the least noise, nor would slic even wake me, to receive the visit of 
Mr. Beaton, who had called on me.” (P. 21S—215.) 

He was now close to the shores of the Frith of Forth. After 
sonic (lillicuities, in which he w'as forced to repose his coi^idence 
in presbyteriau zealots, who were entire strangers to him, anti 
yet were faithfnl to one whom they regarded as an offender 
against their Clod as well as against tlicir king, he succeeded in 
reaching Leith, where he took refuge with a woman who had 
formerly been in the service of his mother. Thence he removed 
to the house of Lady Jane Douglas, where he remained in liiding 
a considerable time. The last of his adventures which wo sliall 
quote, is one of the methods of concealment which he was forced 
to adopt while in lier house. 

After passing two months in the house of Lady Jane Douglas, in 
the most tranquil and philosophic manner, a servant maid, wlio re¬ 
turned from Edinburgh with provisions, told her companions in the 
kitchen, that whilst she was purchasing meat in the tlesh-market, the 
lacquey of an English genlleman, a commissioner oi’ the customs, 
whispered in her ear, That they knew very well that 1 was con¬ 
cealed in the house of Lady Jane Doughis, her mistress; and that 
there was every reason for supposing that her house would be im¬ 
mediately searched.” She added, that she had openly contradicted 
this calumny ; and, in fact, she could so with a safe conscience, fur 
no one in the house, except the gardener, knew' any thing of the mat¬ 
ter ; and he went up stairs immediately to inform lady Jane, who 
came without delay into my room, accompanied by Mr. Stevvart, to 
consult as to what was nej^essary to be done; fearing lest a detach¬ 
ment of soldiers should come, in the course of the clay, to visit the 
house. It was then only ninev’clock in the morning. 

** This intelligence filled me with the utmost grief and uneasiness. 
I trembled lest the extreme goodness of Lady Jane, in giving me an 
asylum in her bouse, shoi^d involve her in difficulties with the govern- 
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ment; and 1 was a thousand times more afraid of tlm disagri^^able 
•consequences which the being taken in her bouse would entaij!,xjn her, 
than of the fate which awaited myself. When I feelingly y>xpressed 
liow much I regretted the dangers to which I exposed hc<i', she re¬ 
plied, with her usual spirit and promptitude,—“If there were no 
Tish, you would be under no obligation to me.”—It was impossible 
to get out by the door into the court, on account of the servants, tvho, 
in that case, would see me from the kitchen; and there was no place 
in the house, which I examined all over, where 1 could remain con- 
-cealed. But, as they were then making hay in an intiosurc belonging 
to Lady Jane, Mr. Stuwait proposed that I shuuM conceal myself 
in a cock of hay. In order to succeed in this, it was necessary to 
let a footman into the secret, that he might watch the other servants, 
•and seize a favourable opportunity for my leaving the house and 
■entering the inclosure. 

“ I went out, in my xvaistcoat, with the footman and gardener, 
followed by Mr. Stewart. As it was necessary to observe a number 
of precautions, on account of some of the windows of the village 
which looked into the inciosure, we began to throw down all the 
cocks of hay, one after another ; and the footman and gardener threw' 
each other down on the hay, with which the one who Ijappencd to be 
’undermost was covered by the other. This pretended amusement 
went on for some time, when they threw me in my turn, as a part of 
the same sport, and covered me with hay, till the cock in which I 
was concealed was raised as high as the rest, leaving me only a small 
aperture lor breathing; and having given me a bottle of water and 
another of wine they witl)drcw. 

“ I do not think it possible to suffer more than I did the whole 
day: the weather was fine, but very warm; the excessive heat of my 
situation under the liny, which was like an oven, almost deprived me 
of respiration. Mr. Stewart came to sec me from time to time, and 
exhorted me to be patient; and, indeed, 1 had need of patience, for 
my sufferings were occasionally so insupportable, that 1 was sometimeK 
tempted to give the hay to the devil, and expose myself to whatever 
might happen, rather than to continue w here I w.ns. My. regard for 
Lady Jane alone restrained me. After the most dreadful sufi'erings, 
from ten o’clock in the morning till nine at night, remaining always 
in the same attitude, without power to stir myself, and bathed in 
sweat, 1 was at length relieved. But when 1 came out of the luijr 
my body was so hrui.«cd, and 1 w as so weak, from my excessive trans¬ 
piration, that it was with difficulty I could walk, leaning on the arm 
of Mr. Stewart, for ii'y legs could scarcely support mo. (!'. 2">0— 

Shortly afterwards Johnstone proceeded to London, disguised 
as a pedlar, and, if liis account be correct, rode the same horse 
the whole way, and yet was only seven*days in getting to London. 
He remained thci'c some time, detained by a very pretty love 
^idventyrc, the account of w'hich seems to be a trial of the author’s 
genius for novel writing. At last his love talc was terminated by 
the necessity he was under of quitting,EngUind, which he con- 
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trived, to accomplish by going as a servant in the suite of Lady 
Jane I^glas to Holland. 

It is irXnossible to read Mr. Johnstone’s memoirs without feel¬ 
ing our c^fidence in our fellow creatures confirmed and ex¬ 
tended. Again and again was he obliged to put his life in the 
hands of men burning with political and religious zeal against the 
cause for which Jie fought, who regarded a partisan of the house 
of Stuart as a favourer of Antichrist and a son of perdition, and 
.who had every worldly temptation to deliver him into the handa 
of the civil or military authorities. Of their sentiments towards 
him and his party wc may judge from his feelings towards them. 
“ St. Andrews,” says he, “ was full of the accursed race of Cal- 
“ vinists, hypocrites who cover over their crimes with the veil of 
“religion: fraudulent and dishonpt in their dealings; w'ho carry 
“ their holy dissimulation so far as to take off* their bonnets to say 
“ grace when they take even a pinch of snuff; uho have thcn.ame 
“ of Clod constantly in their mouths and hell in their hearts. No 
“ town ever so much deserved the fate of Sodom anti Gomorrah.” 
Yet amid all this fury of religious and political party foiling, 
the strongest motives to treachery, and the danger of serving a 
person denounced a traitor by the laws, Johnstone experienced 
in every instance the fullest truth and often the most zealous 
service. There must have been some noble stamina of moral 
feeling among a people, who could adhere thus firmly to the dic¬ 
tates of uncorrupted integrity, in .spite of all the seductions of 
passion, prejudice, interest, and fear. 


Art. V.—the UNITARIAN CONTROVERSY. 

1. Discovrscs on the Principal Points of the Socinia?i Controversy, 
By Ralph Wardlaw, DD. Glasgow'. Third,Edition. Longman 
and Co. London, 1819. • 

2. y/ yindication of Unitarianism^ in Reply to Mr. hVardlaiPs 
.Disconrsci on the Sorinian Controversy . By James Y'ates, MA. 
Glasgow'. Second Edition. Eaton. London, 1818. 

3. L'niturianism Incapable of Vindicaimn : a Reply to the Rev, 
James Yateses yindicalion ijf Unitarianism. By Ralph Wardlaw. 
Longman and Co. London, 1816. 

4. The Scripture Doctrine of the Trinity briefly Slated and De¬ 
fended: and the Chvi'ch of' England Vindicated from the Charge 

of Uncharitableness in refainwgjhe Athanasian Creed. By Thomas 
Hartwell Horne, MA. Cadell. London, 1820. ^ 

It may appear strange to our readers that w'e should so often 
revert to the Unitarian controversy, on which w'c have more 
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4han once touched in recent Numbers; But Unitarianism^is to 
this day professed and defended. There are Unitarianf*congre- 
gations in many parts of the country. We still, theylfore, Teel 
It our duty occasionally to “ contend for the faitif as it was 
once delivered to the saints.’^ 

In entering on this subject, we must begin by expressing our 
sentiments upon one preliminary point of great im})ortance. 
We think it ought to be clearly understood that the ditferences 
between the general Church and the [Jnitariaus are by no means 
slight or unimportant. And we are the more particular in no¬ 
ticing this point, because attempts have sometimes la.en made 
to produce an opposite impression to represent the matters in 
dispute as of secondary importance ;—to sniootli otf all the pro¬ 
jecting points of the controversy. And altliough those who are 
acquainted with the subject'" can never he deceived by siicli 
representations, yet the indifferent and the ignorant, who toge¬ 
ther constitute a large portion of the community, maybe misled 
by them. Therefore we think it necessary to set out with ex¬ 
pressing a conviction, that our respective views are nothing le»s 
than totally opposite. 

It is usual with Christians of different sects to say, we are 
going to heaven by different ways, and shall all meet there at 
the last. Wh hail the sentiment. Wlien the roads by which 
the different parties are travelling run nearly parallel, c>r only 
diverge a little, we think notliing more possible. They may all 
lead to the same place. But suppose we are going om* way 
along a road, and meet a person going the other. And suj>pose 
this person informs us that he is bound for the place which we 
are bound for. Here the case is totally altered. If such a 
person tells us boldly that he is going right, and that we are 
going wrong, w'e think it strange, but yet it may be so. 
We listen to what he has to say, and, possibly, turn about and 
go with him. But suppose lie pursues a different plan. Sup¬ 
pose he says, “You are going to such a place. 1 am going 
there, too. You are going in that direction. I am going in 
this. You say your way is right. I say mine is. barewell. 
We shall meet there at last.”—This would be evidently absurd. 
We could not be going in opposite directions, yet botli be going 
to the same ])lm-e.—Yet so stands tbe case between the general 
Church and the Unitarians. We are not merely going different, 
we are going opposite ways. One therefore must be going 
wrong :—not merely going a little out of the way, but going 
totally WTong. Let us therefore imderstand one another. \^ich- 
ever.is right, the other is in a total error. The religion either 
of the member of tbe general Church, or of the Unitarian, must 
be a violation of the first commandment. We do not worship 
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the same God. It is not one of those cases which aiford room 
for coniJ^sion. To whichever party we belong, every admission 
that the d^her party is, or may be, in any degree, in the right, 
■ontains aiV^idmissioii that our own is, or may be, in the same 
Jegree, totally in the wrong. If they are right, the general 
Ohurch is idolatrous. If we are right,—then, they deny the 
livinity of the Supreme Being. This is a subject which tTnita- 
“ians have somelimes treated lightly. Not so Dr. Wardlaw. 

It is very obvious, that two systems, on which the sentiments, on 
iubjccts such us these, are in direct opposition, cannot, with any pro- 
iriety, be confotinded together under one common name. That both 
ihould be Cliristianity, is impossible; else C’liristianity is a term which 
listinguislies nothing. Viewing the matter abstractly, and without 
affirming, lor the present, what is truth and what is error, this, I think, 

[ may with confidence aHirm, that to call schemes so opposite in ail 
•heir great leading articles by a common appellation, is more absurd, 
.ban it would be to confound together those two irreconcileablc theories 
n .astronomy, of wliich tlie one places the earth, and the other the 
sun, in tlie centre of the planetary system. They are, in truth, essen- 
ially (liff'crrut relisriops. For il“ opposite view's as to the object of*Vior~ 
Mp, the ground vf ' hope for cleruitp^ the rule qffoith and duty^ and 
he principles and mgtives of true obedience ;—if these do not constitute 
lifferent religions, we may, without much difficulty, discover some 
principle of union and identity, amongst all religions whatever; we 
nay realize the doctrine of Pope’s Universal Prayer; and eKtcjiid the 
•iglit hand of fellowship to the worshippers at the Mosque, and to the 
rotaries of Brama.” (Discourses, p. 33.) 

To s]>eak the trutli, if Unitarians are in earnest, they must, 
ihougl) tliey may not choose to say so, they musl consider the 
general Church as heretical. That i.s, they must believe, in their 
;)\vn minds, that upon certain points of vital importance, we 
ire totally in the Avrong. They will say, “ No. We differ from 
you, indeed. But whatever may be your way of worshipping, we 
ire not so uncharitable as to call it heresy.’’* But we answer, it 
must be so. The dill'ertmde is by no means upon trifling points. 
It is nj>on the very principles, and upon flie peculiar, the distin¬ 
guishing features of the Christian religion. We are not merely 
going diflerent Avays. We repeat it—Ave are going opposite 
ways :—so that if they are going right, we must of necessity be 
going AA'rong. Do they rwdly believe that they are in the way 
of salvation*? Then they must of necessity believe that we are 
in a total error. Will thejj again say, “ No ? ” What then are 
we to conclude ? What can we conclude but this ? That, after 
all, they are not sincere:—tluft, after all, they do not with their 
whole heart believe their own to be the right way. In faeV they 
cannot. If they were seriously convinced of this, they must 
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tje seriously convinced that we are totally in the wrong. They 
may not call our faith heresy. But if they are heartjsf?1h their 
own, they must consider it heresy. We cannot botl^be Chris¬ 
tians. . 


“ The attempt to reduce the magnitude, or to lighten tlie weight, of 
the differences between us, is as vain a one as could well be made. 
They respect all that is essential and fundamental in,Christianity'’. With 
as much wisdom might you try to unite the poles, or to bring east and 
west together. It is not at all a case, in which, by mutually explaining 
and softening down, the sentiments of the contending parties may be 
made to meet, or even to {tppruximate. It is mere childish affectation 
of liberality, to talk as if they could. The two systems, which of them 
soever be the right or the wrong, stand as antipodes to each other, 
with the wholfi world between them. If it be Christianity, tliat the 
Son and the Holy Spirit are God, equal with the Father, and entitled 
to supreme adoration and homage:—tiiat man is a fallen, guilty, and 
depraved creature, and, as such, utterly incapable of obtaining accept¬ 
ance with God, on the ground of his own obedience or righteousness ; 
—that the great design of Christ’s c(»ming into tlie world was, to atone 
for kiiman guilt by the sacrifice of himself; and tluit his sufferings and 
death were thus vicarious and expiatory, and his resurrection from the 
dead the evidence of their efficacy, as well as the pledge of life to ail 
who trust in his finished work ;—that the influence of the Divine Spirit 
is necessary for the illumination of the understanding in the things of 
God, and for the renovation and progressive sanctification of the soul; 
—that the present life is the onlv period during which sinners of the 
human race can be brought to ‘ repentance toward God, and faiih 
toward our Lord Jesus Christ,* and to consequent salvation ;—that tlte 
good works of believers form no part of the ground of their justifica¬ 
tion before God, and their enjoyment of eternal life, but, they them¬ 
selves being previously * accepted in the Beloved,* their works also, 
springing from a heart renewed by grace, arc accepted and approved, 
as fruits and evidences of that ‘ faith which worketh by love—if 
these, and other kindred doctrines, he Christianity, how, in the name of 
common sense, is it possible, that their opposites should be Christianity 
too? Is it not infantile weakness, for the abettors of cither of these 
opposite systems to be angry with the supporters of the other, because 
they decline giving them the appcllutian of Christians'^ Why are wc 
to convert this sacred name into a mere epithet of unmeaning com¬ 
pliment ? The inconsistency is equal on both sides. It is ju»t as absurd 
for Mr, Yates to bestow it on me, as it would be for me to bestow it on 
him. If my opponent be a Christian, lam a deluded idolater, misera¬ 
bly deceived in the object of my worship, and the foundation of my 
hope! Why should we disguise the nvttter, and delude ourselves and 
one another, by taking a name in common, when wc have hardly a 
principle in common ? I am quite j!vepared for the ordinary charge of 
illiberality and narrow-mindedness. But the charge, in such a case, 
l^as no foundation in Scripture, or in common sense; and 1 therefore 
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tlisregar'Wt, and cheerfully yield the world’s plaudits to those who, so 
unpbilosoj^iically, as well as so unscripturaliy, confound, under one 
conomon te»^, things so essentially different.*’ (Reply, p. 379, &c.) 

We find m 7. Yates, again, paying high compliments to Mr. 
Wardlaw, and speaking of his “ very excellent observations,” 
(Vindication of Unilarianism, 2d edit. p. 14,) whereas he must 
know very well that he and his antagonist are of different reli- 
4^ions. 

""We cannot enter more jiarticularly on the present subject, 
without j)ausing to observe, that mUch evil appears to us to 
originate from that species of liberality of which Unitarians are 
the advocates. It is, we apprehend, the liberality of indiffer¬ 
ence. “ I am not so much attached to my way of thinking, 
but that you are very welcome to Ree]) yours.” Now w’o see not 
vvliei e is the charity of such a style of sentiment. Charity may 
wish well to one of a different opinion. But charity cannot 
alter the nature of things. Charity cannot reconcile opposite 
sentiments, so as to make two hostile systems equally credible. 
The cause of this kind of liberality we suspect to be, tbat 
Unitarians, in fact, have no fixed views, have no determinate set 
ol“ o])inions. 'fhus they will sometimes argue about passages 
of Scripture with much apparent earnestness ; as if, provided 
the meaning of the passage w'ere once determined, they would 
readily defer to its authority. But bring them a passage where 
tlie meaning is determined, and they decline to defer to it. Now, 
if they think that a passage of Scripture whose meaning is 
clear, is not always to be deferred to as decisive, thtiy might say 
so. But then, we ask, why do they ever argue a passage at all? 
Why do they contest its meaning? Why do they not say at 
once, If it do mean so, if it be proved to mean so, even then 
we will not take it, after all. We have a thousand loopholes to 
creep out by ?” The opposite course of conduct affords occa¬ 
sion to suspect a species of mental reservation: to suspect, that 
Avith all this earnest arguing there is no real earnestness. The 
whole c:outcst is reduced to a mere aKictiuaxtot. No matter if the 
passage be not as we argue. We. still can deny its authority. 

As to Mr. Yates, it is utterly impossible to find out what are 
his real sentiments upon soiue of the leading points in the Soci- 
nian controversy : and therefore we think it is but natural to ask 
if he has any. At page 16 he says, ‘^Whether the plenary in¬ 
spiration of the Scriptures be a doctrine of the Christian reli¬ 
gion, is one of those questions upon which Unitarians are 
divided in opinion.” The subject is one, by the bye, on Ajrhich 
there is very little of practical division among them. At au- 
other place, he gives us a kttle light into his sentiments, 
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** If it be asked, what kind and degree of evidence would bcyjufficient 
to establish the doctrine of the Trinity, thus understood, I^ply, No 
evidence whatsoever(fl^) “ not even the clearest de/.arations of 
the Scriptures themselves. For its own intrinsic absiiJ»aity is more 
decisive against it, than any contrary evidence could bej/r>r it. To use 
the words of Priestley, it is a doctrine * wliicli councils and parliaments 
may decree, but which miracles cannot prove.’ Agreeably, 

therefore, to the axioms laid down in the Chapter upon Mysteries, 
(p. 1. c. 4,) we ought to reject this doctrine, even though it were 
plainly staled in the Scriptures because it is in itself impossible, anu 
because it contradicts one of the fundamental articles of both natural 
and revealed religion, the Unity of God.” (Vindication, p. 12G.) 


Which comes to this.—Bring me sonK'lhing that my reason 
approves of, and I will believe it upon the authority of the Bible. 
But bring me semetlung that* oflends my reason, and I will (ht 
no such thing. Brgo, ilie Bible is of no authority Avith me, 
exce})t where no aulhoritv is w.’.nted.—If may aj)pear to some a 
pleasiiio-token of libemlity when j\Jr. Yates sjjeaks of the jtoints 
of €Wnteiition among ecch^siasties, as “unmeaning sounds and 


frivolous disputes.” (P. 25d.) But we see tt» what this libei- 
ality tends, when slun tlv after (p. 259.) onr author speaks with 
great teiiderness of “ the extensive schism of tiie iVloliaimue- 
dans . .. from among those who believed in the Divine anthorilv 
of Jesus.” The extc-nsivi' schism of the Mohammedans! ! ! 



times we find their authors taking uj) (juite an uuexpeeted 
ground. Mr. Hutton, of Leeds, assures ns in his “ sermon,” 
respecting a leading doctrine of Christianity, that if it “ v.i're 
indisputably the doctiinc oi‘the gospel,” he “ should not tliink 
himself warranted to reject //ze /ar/, merely because lie could 
not comprehend the niode of it.” (P. 74.) I’his is absolutely 
abandoning the grosind which Unitarians generally oe.enpy. So 
also Mr. Joseph Hunter, in his sermon jlrcaehed at Bath, says that 
whatever the Christian Scriptures contain, the Unitarian “ holds 
himself bound to receive. In bis view of tlie subject, their 
decision on every question is to be hiial. 'riierc are to be no 
further arguments. What is there re vealed, whatever it may be, 
that he feels himself bound to receive.” (P. 27.) This is totally 
at variance with Mr. Yates. According to him there arc doc¬ 


trines, which “ not even the clearest declarations of the Scrip¬ 
tures themselves” would establish. Mr. George Harris, on the 
contrary, forgets himself, and sjicaks his mind freely. We find 
him talking, in the preface to a second edition of his sermon 
preached at Liverpool, April 19, 181H, of carrying “ the pure 
light of the gospel into those counties which are yet enveloped 
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in the darkness, the gross darkness of reputed orthodoxy.” 
Here he^^peaks like a man. So he does when he speaks of our 
system b^ng soon consigned to that oblivion—“ from which, I 
trust.” he “ it u ill never more emerge, to blast and blight 

all the kind and holy feelings of humanity.” Here we see the 
Unitarian. So also, when referring to late events at Geneva, he 
says, “ It wouhj however not be the less consistent, if those 
who now so loudly declaim against the intolerance of the ])astors 
■<}f Geneva, and who ;ire j>ouring forth their lamentations over 
the a])()state church, in bitterness of s[)irit, would cease to de¬ 
signate themselves by the, name of tiu‘’murderer of Servetus! ” 
(1*. 72.) If Ihiitarians would always speak in this manner, we 
siionld know with whom we had to (leal. 

lint as there is nothing like; ponsistoncy of ojjinion to be 
found among them, we can but conclude that they have* not vet 
made up their minds as to what are the real Ojunious of‘ tlieir 
body. We may also conelude, from the tone of spurious liber- 
alil\ which they maintain, that when in particular eas(!s their 
views are more decid' d, even tin re they have by no rneans'^ust 
notions of their true degree of importanct;. Tons thevappear 
lilv(' iiK'ii stumbling and floating about uptni broken pieces of 
ie('; steady now and then for a timt*, 1, nt borne hither and 
thither by the wind and (uirrents, and never for one moment 
u])on a secure resting-place. 

'I'lu ir main object, indci’d, seems to he, to make out a case, 
and to maintain a good apjH'arance in print. And if Mr. Yates’s 
book was written to answer the pnrjx'-se of a Unitarian stock- 
book, a something to pul into people’s hands, we do not hesitate 
to say that we think he has succeeded. All is cautious, jilaii- 
sibl(“,and smooth. Vet the design is aji[)arent enough. A (“-ase 
is to be made out. [lence utlemj)ts are sometimes rnadis to ]>rove 
a ])oint, and fbrgol.ten as soon as made. Tjici efore the argument 
can only liav(' been framed for the occasion. And thus the Uni¬ 
tarian goes on. taking up one position uftei*another, assuming 
various attitudes of defence or of aggression for a time, and 
then ahaiKhining them for new ones. It is evident that a system 
thus supported can have no better fe.nndatioii than a house built 
uj)on the sand. The remark will apj)ly to various Unitarian 
works which we have lately examined; and in which we have 
met with so many assertions which can only have been made on 
the supposition, that the reader would have no ojjportunity to 
ascertain the truth ; so many representations of the views and 
meanings of authors, which could only be offeied on the sup¬ 
position that the reader would not have the authors to refei' to ; 
so many artful, so many daring perversions of the triitli, that 
we can only imagine one object to have been had in view, that 
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of making up a case at any rate, of getting up something that 
might serve to be handed to the ignorant and credulous,^d con¬ 
vince them at once that Unitarians alone hold the true^ith,and 
that all who oppose them are ignorant, bigoted, and^just. 

It must form part of such a design, too, to get over diflS- 
culties. All must be made smooth. The w^ must be cleared 
before the learner. And when there is any difficulty in the path, 
the Unitarians are admirable hands at getting over it. This 
appears, especially, in their way of disposing of inconvenient 
passages of Scripture. It is astonishing how clean are the 
wounds which they thus fnake in the vitals of Christianity. 
Mr. Marshall, for instance, in a letter to the Rev. T. White, 
in consequence of his “ address to the inhabitants of St. 
Alban’s,” makes a singular alteration in 2 Cor. v. 19. For 
“ God was in Christ, reconcililig the world unto himself,” (&eos 
iv Iv XpKTTu KtxTfMv xoLTaXa(r(r(»v eat/ru,) he gives us—“ God in (that 
is hy or through) Christ reconciled the world to himself.” (P. 16.)* 
—Ur. Priestley pursues much the same plan with regard to the 
epistle attributed to Barnabas. The passage which chiefly 
troubles him he avers to be an interpolation: and says, with 
respect to the rest, that “ an Unitarian will lind no difficulty 
in accommodating them to his principles.”* It is clear, tlien, 
that when Scripture stands in tlie way of the Unitarians, they 
are deteraiined to get the better of it at any rate. The follow¬ 
ing are the words of Dr. Priestley, quoted both by Dr. Wardlaw 
and Dr. Magee. 

Though not satisiied with any interpretation that has been given 
of this extraordinary passage,” (Jolin vi. 62,) “ yet, rather than be¬ 
lieve our Saviour to have existed in any other state before the creation 
of the world, or to have lefl: some state of great dignity and happiness 
when he came hither, I would have recourse to the old and exploded 
Socinian idea of Christ’s actual ascent into heaven, or of his imagining 
that he had been cari;ied up thither in a vision, w’hich, like that of St. 
Paul, he had not been able to distinguish from a reality:—nay, 1 would 
not build an article of faith of such magnitude on the correctness of 
John’s recollection and representation of our Lord’s language:—and so 
strange and incredible does the hypothesis of a pre-existent state ap¬ 
pear, that, sooner than admit it, 1 would suppose the whole verse to 
be an interpolation; or that the old apostle dictated one thing, and his 
amanuensis wrote another.” " 

Thus it appears how the Unitarians treat the Bible. Their 
views are evidently independent of that book. They have views 
not taken from the Scriptures. Then they come to the Scrip- 
• tures^ and regulate their views of their contents by the views 


* See Britiih Review, No. Xl^l. Art. X. p. 236. 
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■which they had before. This principle of judgment is clearly 
betrayed by Mr. Yates, in a passage noticed by Dr. Wardlaw. 
The latter gentleman having remarked concerning John viii.58, 
that “ ourHjOrd expressly affirms that he existed before Abra¬ 
ham,” Mr. Yates observes, “ The truth of his observation will 
be admitted probably by all Unitarians, who believe in the pre- 
existence ot Christ:” (Vindication, p. 199:) which is as much 
as to say, that*Unitarians will believe the Bible, if* it agre^ 

. with their own previous belief, but not otherwise. 

*It is impossible not to notice the mode of speaking adopted 
by the Unitarians, concerning the sacted volume : the sense of 
the whole body is but too well expressed in those words of Dr, 
Priestley:—“ Sooner than admit it, I would suppose the whole 
verse to be an interpolation; or that the old apostle dictated 
one thing, and his amanuensis wrote another.” Thus too, Mr. 
Marshall, in his letter, speaks of the assertion of our Lord’s 
Divinity, as giving “ that character of paradox and absurdity to 
the Scriptures, which makes it the duty of every honest and 
sane mind to reject them with scorn.” (P. 33.) So alsoaMr. 
Yates, speaking of a kindred doctrine, says, " the testimony of 
the Scriptures would not prove it to be true; on the contrary, 
its occurrence in the Scriptures would prove them to be false.” 
(P. 168.) But Mr. Worsley, author of “ An Inquiry into the 
Origin of Christmas-day,” goes further still. 

“ Mankind have resembled each other on every spot, whether savage 
or civilized, wherever a society of them has been formed. They have 
soon departed from the beautiful simplicity of natural religion, and 
have imagined some of themselves inspired to introduce new ideas into 
the worship of the Divinity, and new ciiaracteristics into his dJ^posi- 
tion, and also into his nature. With the Hebrews and the northern 
nations he has assumed a similar character; the Lord of Hosts, the 
Sod of War: nor was the Jupiter of Home less famed for his warlike 
achievements." (1^ 47.) 

The title, then, of Lord of Hosts, was a ‘'new idea intro¬ 
duced into the worship of the Divinity,” by some person who 
“ imagined himself inspired.” We took this for Deism. But 
the author describes himself as " a Minister to a Dissenting 
Congregation,” and dedicates his work “ to the members of the 
Unitarian fund.” The same gentleman speaks of the appear¬ 
ance of tile angel to the shepherds, and of another event which, 
attended our iTord’s birth, in the following terms. 

I’herc is no small confusion in the present manner of speaking of 
these people—our New Testameitt calls them shepherds, by some they 
arc described as magi, or wise men, and the French almanack Ifnovvs 
them by the terms, les trois roisf the three kings. The tale of the 
star too is a strange tale, anc^not borne out or explained by any tlrng 
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ifjl^tever that is found in either sacred or profane history ; in snort, 
as is an affair that is in no sort tangible, we are obliged to leave it 
^faere we find it; though we fain would know what it means.** (P. 5, 
tiote.) 

One part of the Unitarian system is, not to take the whole 
sense of* Scripture as it stands, and to believe it reconcileable 
with itself in every part, but to take only a portion, and make 
the rest give way to it. In this manner sacred writ is set up in 
opposition to itself. This is particularly the case with respect 
to that important subject, the nature of our Saviour. Hdre 
they take what relates to his humanity, and set it up against 
what relates to his Divinity. Dr. Wardlaw has an excellent 
canon upon this subject:—** that of two contending systems, 
that one ought to be preferred, which not only afifords a natural 
explanation of those texts by which it seems to be itself sup¬ 
ported ; but, at the same time, furnishes a satisfactory principle 
of harmony, between these, and those other passages, which 
have the appearance of countenancing its opposite.” (Dis¬ 
courses, p. 43.) This canon of interpretation is afterwards in¬ 
structively applied to the doctrine of the twofold nature of the 
Saviour. 

Here are two classes of passages, both contained in the same 
book,—both claiming to have their testimony received, as of the same 
authority.—Here arc two bands of witnesses. They all seem to speak 
in language plain and distinctly intelligible; but they appear to con¬ 
tradict one another.—What, then, shall we make ot them ?—Whe¬ 
ther are we to receive the testimony of the one, or that of the other? 
-—Or must we reject that of both ?—Or shall we apply scourges, and 
racks, and screws, and all the instruments of torture, to force from 
the one, or from the other, a declaration, that they did not at all 
intend to express what their language seems, beyond all doubt, to 
convey ?—Or, lastly, is there no principle of reconciliation and har¬ 
mony between their apparently discordant testimonies ? Is there no 
ground on which both may consistently. be believed; since both ap¬ 
pear to be supported by the very same measure of credible evidence ? 
—Here is the question;—here, I apprehend, the one great point on 
which the whole controversy turns. And in answer to the question, I 
ctill affirm, as before. There is such a principle—there is such a ground 
—and besides it there is no other. It is to be found, as formerly stated, 
in tbe double view which is given by the apostle Paul, of the person 
anid official character of Jesus, when he says respecting him, that 
* being In the form of God, he thought it not robbery to equal with 
Ood ; .bfif made himself of no reputation, and took Upon himself the 
ibrm optiilhvBDt, and was made ip the likeness of man ; and being 
found in mhioD as a man, humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto*deatli, even the death of the cross.* Admit the double view of 
ibe person of Christ, which is here stated, and the difficulty vanishes. 
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The lestimony of the different witnesses, elicited without torture,..ani 
interpreted without perversion, becomes one Ustiniiny” (Discourses* 
p. ISI-, &c.) 

Whatevi^s^e the doctrine of any part of the Scriptures, that* 
we apprehena, is a doctrine of the JBnile. ^e mean, it is a fixed, 
incontrovertible point, and must be included in our faith, and 
taken in as a portion of the system to br believed, whatever else 
we find in other parts of the book. D^ Wardlaw, indeed, has 
jliven us a very just view of the state <f the argument between 
thh Unitarians and ourselves. Both parties quote Scripture in 
support of their opinions. But thee is this difference. Their 
quotations may stand good, and overset no part of our opinions^ 
But, on the contrary, if our quotatbns stand good, their system 
must come to the ground. 

But, according to the Unitarim Views, proofs are no proofs. 
That is, evidence may be setaf^de by argument. The Word of 
God, even when allowed to possess a certain degree of ill-defined 
authority, may be reasoned Jut of its plain meaning. When 
they have taken the book, Jr any part of it, to be authen1iie»i» 
their system leaves them at liberty, if they afterwards do not 
like it, to regard it as authentic no longer. The truth of every 
statement is to be decidet^ not by the evidence in favour of the 
authenticity of that statement, or against it, but by opinions 
formed upon the subject before the statement comes to t^em. 
Take, for instance, the case of the disputed text of the three 
witnesses. They regard it,as false, and accordingly are apt to 
speak of it as assertii^ the doctrine of the Trinity, which indeed, 
whether false or true, it does in veiy plain terms. But sup¬ 
pose, by some unforeseen means, we were enabled to prove that 
the text was unquestionably authentic; we doubt not they 
would then begin to reason upon it, and not rest till they had 
made out a proof of its not containing the doctrine, or a shadow 
of the doctrine, of the Trinity. • 

Now it is clear that if* such principles of reasoning were 
generally adopted, no knowledge of any thing at all strange or 
unaccountable could in any way be communicated to the human 
mind. For, then, it would receive indeed what was plain and 
intelligible, but that alone. And from the adoption of pre¬ 
cisely such principles it is* that ignorant persons, who have 
seen but little of the world, continue in wilful ignorance all 
their lives. Tell such persons that there are parts of the world, 
where the shadows point to the south at noon; or others, whc^ 
the sun, at particular seasons, is never below the horizon during 
the twenty-four hours; or others, where there are black swpns, 
and plants which blossom from the old wood of former years; 
and they will say it is impoiisible, because they know of ngthing 
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^ iihe kind. Aaegro, ou the same principle, who had nev^r 
^veiled from hey^n the tropics, if told that there are coun¬ 
tries where water times is hardened through the cold, would 
^fuse his credence for similar reasons. Thus, whoever there 
is a spirit of ill-regui^ted incredulity, and an i^orant impa¬ 
tience of instruction, luuch knowledge is quite shut out. And 
&tal indeed is the case, where the knowledge thus excluded is 
the knowledge of the irue God and our only Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. 

Thus there w'ill always be a difficulty in coping with Uiii- 
tarians ; not only becaitsd <sf their readiness to explain away the 
meaning of Scripture, but dso because of their disbelief of it 
ndiere there is no question, about the meaning at all. No 
wonder, then, that their views of Christianity are so imperfect. 

According to them,"" says *Dt Wardlaw, “ the grand distinc¬ 
tion of the gospel is, its ascertauing the certainty of a resur¬ 
rection from the dead, a judgmen to come, and a i’uture state of 
rewards and punishments."’ Anl it is singularly observable 
•4hot there is not one of these three important doctrines, which 
constitute the sum and substance ol the Unitarian gospel, that 
Unitarians have not perverted. Withregard to the resurrection 
from the dead, we shall have to obsewe, before we have done, 
a singular misrepresentation. With regard to the judgment to 
come, they infinitely mitigate its awfuliess, by detracting from 
the dignity of the Judge. And with regard to the doctrine of a 
future state, they mask its aspect of terror towards the wicked, 
by the universalism which pervades their volumes. 

At the same time, since they have not wJuat is really peculiar 
the gospel, we are not to wonder if we sometimes find them 
insisting much on what is not so. Mr. Yates has published a 
sermon, which he calls “ The peculiar Doctrines of the Gospel.” 
The first half of this discourse is occupied in an attempt to show 
what are «o/ the* peculiar docrines of the gospel. Then we 
come to what ore so : and the three following are given;—the 
resurrection of the dead—that the love of God is the first and 
peatest commandment—and universal philantliropy. We 
hardly think, however, that either of these doctrines can be 
lulled peculiar to the gospel. The Pharisees held the resurrec- 
tioij of the dead in common with St. Paul: I have hope to- 
wdixi God,’" said he, which they themselves also allow, that, 
thdre shall be a resurrection of the dead, both of the just and 
‘unjdst.” (Acts xxiv. 16.) Nay, a little while before he had 
:Wy occasion to say that he maintained the doctrine, to make a 
ftrty in his favour. (See Acts xxiii. 6^9.) As to the doc¬ 
trine that the love of God is the first and greatest command¬ 
ment, the scribes, (Mark xii 32, 33,) and the lawyers, (Luke x. 
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27,) seem to have had some idea of it. Apd^ with regard tqe 
the doctrine of universal philanthropy, Christians have Wd it 
in common with Franklin, with the French theophihmthFopists^ 
and with T<£^ence. It is singular that, on the subject of the 
first and greal^st commandment,*’ Mr. Yates gives a reference 
to the very passage cited by us from St. Mark. St. Luke is 
decidedly against him; and we find no reference to this apostle. 
—^The true distinbtion of Christians is the practice of these du**- 
♦ies. Happy would it be, were the distinction more strongly 
maVked! 

All this confusion, we apprehend, comes from not knowing 
what is peculiar to the gospel. From the same cause, too^ 
many of the most celebrated defenders of the external evidences 
of Christianity have been persons unsound in their views on. 
internal and essential points. They stand up for externals,, 
because to them the externals are ail. In fighting for them, 
they are fighting for' life. Wanting the internal evidence in 
their hearts, the external evidence to them is every thing. They 
have indeed a conviction that the Christian religion is true, 
so had the people who believed m the name ol Jesus, “ because 
they saw the miracles that be did.”—” But Jesus,” we are told> 
“ did not commit himself unto them, because he knew all men, 
and needed not that any should testify of ma^n, for he knew 
what was in man.” 

Then, too, in contending with Unitarians, one is often disr« 
concerted by finding them still persevering to urge the often 
exploded doctrine, that what is mysterious is not the object of 
faith. This self-contradictory notion is indeed rejected by one 
of their writers, as we have seen, where he assures us that he 
would not reject a fact, merely because he could not undeiv 
stand the mode of it. Yet, beyond a question, without it, Unw 
tarianism comes to the ground. Therefore Unitarian authors, 
in some shape or other, are generally very zealous in defending 
it. I believe,” says Mr. Marshall, “ in the existence of a 
blade of grass, because I see it; but I bfelieve nothing about 
its formation and growth, because I know nothing about it.*^ 
(p. 8.) Now such a doctrine comes to this;—that many things 
are both credible and incredible; both true and false. For 
instance. Two persons se^ the same phenomenon take place. 
One is learned, and can account for it. Therefore, he is to be¬ 
lieve it. The other is ignorant, and cannot account for it. Ther^ 
fore, he is not to bmieve ^t. This is like the doctrine which, 
was started some time ago in Ireland: a doctrine, if we- recoh- 
lect right, to this effect; that a man who can raise three, shil¬ 
lings and sixpence ought to have a Bible; but a man who can¬ 
not, ought to go without que. We smil^ when we heard Dr. 
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a public meeting, with true Hibernian humour and 
ici^; expatiating upon this doctrine; but we little thought 
another, so m^rly resembling it, would be found deducible 
^from the principles or any class of our own countrv^en. If we 
“pursue their principles, it follows, that we are hot to believe 
many facts wnich occur under our observation. If we are not 
to . believe the doctrine of the Trinity because we do not under¬ 
stand the mode of its subsistence, then we are not to believe 
the fact of the blade’s growing, because we cannot tell how it 
grows. Suppose, for instance, a Unitarian going from Dover 
to France. The wind is‘f(5ul. However, they beat to windward, 
and, somehow or other, contrive to get in. But how is this ? 
Make way against the wind, and that by the aid of the wind ? 
Heason forbids him to believe it. Behold him, however, at 
length safely landed in Calail harbour. According to his own 
system, it is imperative on him to deny the fact. He is bound 
to maintain that he is not at Calais, that he is still at Dover. 
Or take another instance. Put our Unitarian tourist on board 
iQ^eam-packet at Billingsgate. The tide is running up. How 
ihen is the vessel to get down? How is she to make her way 
against the course of the water by a power acting upon the 
water? The thing is contrary to reason. At length, however, it 
is announced that they have reached Margate. He goes upon 
deck^ and an incredible phenomenon presents itself. He is 
within the pier. But shall he then believe his eyes? No. He 
will act a more rational part. He will believe his reason. The 
steward may say we are there, but I say it is impossible. This 
is not Margate pier, but the Custom House stairs. These are 
hoys about to sail from London to Margate, not hoys about to 
sail from Margate to London. These are the cockneys of Lon¬ 
don come down to stare at us, not the cockneys of Margate. 
You, Mr. Steward, are at Margate. That I allow. For you 
can understand the principle of the steam-vessel. But to me it 
is perfectly incomprehensible. I, therefore, am still oft' the 
Tower. Unless, indeed, the tide has carried us up to Battersea, 
which, by all the laws of motion, it ought to have done.”— 
Thus, some years ago, when a racehorse was expected at Paris 
from London, the French mathematicians set to work, and 
proved by algebra that it was physically impossible for the 
animal to go the distance for which he was backed, within the 

f iven tipne. Shortly after he arrived, and performed the match. 

0 much at present for the ingeftious Mr. Marshall of St. 
Alban’s. • 

Mr. Wardiaw’s observation upon doctrines above reason, 
affords a good addition to a well-known idea of Locke’s. 

* *^Th€ doctrine of whicli I now speak, js freely admitted to be above 
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reason. But it is of consequence to observe, tMt, On this very ac¬ 
count, it seems impossible to prove it contrary to r&teoH, It is a com¬ 
mon and just remark, that there is an essential dilSerence between any¬ 
thing being-^Q^ve reason, and being contrary to it; and that it may 
be the former^vithout being the latter. I think, we may go a step 
farther; and affirm, as I have just hinted, that the very circumstance 
of its being the former, precludes the possibility of proving it to be the 
latter. I question *whether any thing that is above reason, ever be 
shown to be contrary to it.” (Discourses, p. 22.) 

*We are inclined to go a step further still: and to suggest, 
that nothing which is above reason admits of being proved, by 
internal evidence, to be according to reason. It may admit of 
being proved, by internal evidence, to be good, to be salutary, 
to be true. But, being above reason, it cannot be proved by 
internal evidence to be according to reason. The proof must 
be external. This is the only kind of proof which the case 
admits of.—And this proof Unitarians reject. People must be 
indeed far from truth, when they reject the only possible me¬ 
dium by which the knowledge of spiritual things can be (*^9^ 
veyed to them. ‘‘ For my own part,” says Dr. Wardlaw, ** so 
far from being staggered by finding mysteries in revelation, I 
am satisfied that the entire absence of tnem would have formed 
a much stronger ground for suspicion.” (P. 26.) 

We have another cause of complaint against the Unitarians, 
(which we shall now, however, only briefly note,) in their man¬ 
ner of viewing spiritual and invisiole, in comparison with ma¬ 
terial and visible things. Their idea seems to be, that the former 
are regulated by the laws of the latter: that wherever a law is 
found to prevail with regard to the natural creation, that same 
law, d majorif must govern the supernatural creation, nay, must 

f overn the actions of the Creator of all things. Views of this 
ind they betray, in their mode of getting over the argument 
for the doctrine of the Trinity drawn from, the plurality of the 
Hebrew word CD*n^«: arguing that because kings speak of them¬ 
selves in the plural number, therefore, by analogy, the Almighty 
does so:—^as if the Creator's mooe of speaking of himself could 
be regulated by his creatures. If they answer that the Almighty 
never, actually, did employ the plural mode of expression in 
speaking of himself, but. is only represented to have done so 
by the sacred writers, we reply that this answer of theirs only 
tends to confirm our opinion, already expressed, that they do- 
not believe their Bible. *it is in much the same spirit that 
Captain J. Gifford, RN, author of ** the Unitarian's Defence/' 
speaking of two things, both of which he supposes to b^ pre- • 
dicated of the Deity, as distinct of themselves,” (meaninjg 
thereby, if we understand him, irreconcileable,) adds ** nor can 
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for the. other without a subversion of the 
ffillftUished o^er, of nature/’ (P, 26^) As if. supposing it 
pL^eased the Ahnig|lty> to inteccluinge. one thing for. another, the 
subversion of the established order of nature coujd stop him, 
for one moment.—^Thus does this author cegulatig the Creator 
by the thing created.—^But this topic of discussion would lead 
us into a very extensive field, and we leave it to proceed to' 
plainer matters. 

We have to mention, then, that the unbelief of the Unitarian 
to us appears to be connected, as unbelief generally is, with 
extreme credulity. When there are stronger reasons lor believ¬ 
ing a thing than for disbelieving it, the unbeliever is more cre- 
diuous than the believer: because, though he will not believe 
the particular fact which is ofiPered for his acceptance, he will 
believe that which is more difficult of credence: namely, he 
will believe that stronger evidence is inferior to weaker—that 
the more powerful testimony is to be rejected, and the feebler 
to be received. To us it appears that the Unitarians, in reject- 
iag j vhat they call difficult of credence, are often compelled, as. 
I^ir only alternative, to accept something that is more difficult. 
Some of their writers, for instance, while they deny the actual 
omnipresence of Christ, seem willing to admit, as the only way 
of at ail satisfying various passages of Scripture, his virtual 
(monipresence. Now to believe in the virtual presence of any 
being,* mther than in his actual presence, to us appears a cre- 
ckdous preference of the more difficult alternative. We shall 
not imitate the plan of our opponents, and, because we cannot 
imderstand how there can be such a thing as virtual presence; 
where there is not real presence, say it is impossible:—^because, 
vnth God, nothing is impossible:—and therefore it always 
gives us an unpleasant feeling, when dogmatical persons pro- 
noonce any thing to be impossible, even though it appear to 
contradict our conceptions of the Divine attributes. But, we 
ask, what can be more unUkely, than that any being should be 
ia operation, where he is not,—should be acting, where he »• 
not,’—-^should be putting forth his power, where he is not ? What 
iS 'the power of God ? Is it an agency ? an infiuenee ? a vapour ? 
a,subtile and ethereal substance? 1^0. It is none of these. It 
is.God^ Wherever God is acting, ^here he is. Mr. Horne 
boldly^ but, we- think, justly, afikms of our Saviour, that ** his 
aetbig M 0 ^ places, in the preservation of all thin^ which exist,. 

DfESBS his being present in all those places^ 
ia aB duration, and in«every part of space where he? 

exesti^nis psasBvvixig and iipbolding power.’’ (P.31.) Now wo. 

the wetd ** necessarily ” in one sense in which it 
W taken, because we know of no necessity but the will o£ OodL 
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But, witii merely yeiisiil exception^ we entireiy €^Eee whlf > 
Mr. Horne. And we thiiik that the doctrine of a virtnhl 
sence where there is not a real presence is not onlyw proof of 
extreme erejjulity in those who hold it, but may feirly be 
reckoned, (lixe the idea of a man’s becoming divine in know* 
ledge and in power, but not in extension, spoken of by Df. 
Wardlaw in his Reply,” p, 210,) as one of the ** mysteries 
Unitarmnism” Thus then stands the case. The' unbelievers 
are credulous.—-The foes of every thing mysterious have their' 
mysteries. Such are the contradictions of the 

** Conjurati ccelum rescindere fratres! ** 

Still, however, unbelief is the grand characteristic of the Uni¬ 
tarian system. And a token of it we find, in their virtually re¬ 
jecting truths which are very coiftmonly considered to belong - 
to what is called natural religion. We particularly allude to 
those, to which we have just been referring; the omnipresence 
and universal agency of God ; (which indeed if any of us be-- 
lieved as we ought, we should be very different from whal^g;^ 
are). It is to a strong but latent repugnance to these doctrines 
that we trace much of the Unitarian error. Hence, we imagine, 
arises their hostility to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. This 
doctrine cannot be received as it is presented for our accept¬ 
ance in the New Testament, unless we will believe that God is 
every where present and acting. If we come to consider, we 
shall find that this is the cause of the resistance which out 
hearts make to the doctrine. It seems to us, that Unitarians, 
deny that the Holy Spirit is God, because they believe that 
there may be a manifestation of the Divine power, an influence,, 
an operation, and yet God himself not be Present. The same 
remark applies to the doctrine of Christ. We apprehend, that 
if it had merely been taught in the Bible that there exist 
heaven three divine Persons in the Unity o^ the Godhead,, few:'; 
who believe in the external evidences of Christianity would’^ 
have been solicitous to deny the doctrin^. If this were all,, 
there would never have been persons calling themselves Unit¬ 
arians. But tell them that one of these divine Persons was Jeana 
Christ of Nazareth, that this Jesus Christ was bom in such a 
country in such a year, that in his person God held converse 
with men, and the human nature was taken into the divine,— 
nay, teU them, especially, that the connexion thus formed^- 
still exists and is maintained; that the whole was and is a real 
transaction and a real factf—this, we apprehend, is what 
startles and offends them. And lamentable mtMi be the states 
of a man while he partakes of all the infirmities and all.tlwr 
gttilt of human nature upjrenewed, mid yet God cannot cchomi 
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.;from beftr^ io deliver him from this sad and dangerous 
Utkm, but '&e:ve1y idea is revolting to his mind. In that 
heart ^ere must be an obstacle that blocks out all reli> 
gious influence^—a barrier to the entrance of saving truth, 
virhich nothing but Omnipotence can subdue, ft is nard to 
form a conception of any man more completely cut off from 
God. . . . • 

. We must obsferve also, on the debilitating tendency of the 
Unitarian scheme; of which many examples might be given; 
but the only token which we shall now mention, is in the scan¬ 
tiness of Unitarian exertibri to propagate the knowledge of even 
what Unitarians call Christianity. They have, it seems, actually 
got what may be called a little mission-station at Madras, of 
which Mr. Harris, in his book already mentioned, gives us 
some particulars. It is striking to observe how Unitarianism 
limps and droops, when it comes to the test of actual exertion. 
Here we have a variety of particulars laid before us, to Unit¬ 
arians, no doubt, extremely interesting. But in what does it 
•UMend[? A missionary and some books are wanted.—And 
mark, gentle reader, the elegiac strains of Mr. Harris. 


** Surely the time cannot be distant when some well qualified and 
benevolent individual, will be induced to go from this country, and 
subinit to tl»e difficulties and perils of a Missionary life, in order to 
propagate pure and uncorrupt Christianity among the poor Indians on 
the Malabar coast. Surely such an individual could even now be 
roupd* if the Unitarian body could but be roused from its apathy. But 
at is indeed strange, * tis passing strange,’ tis pitiful, that nothing 
ishotijld yet have been done even towards raising the small sum of 500/. 
(which would be the probable cost of the undertaking,) for the pur¬ 
pose of defraying the expense of printing the Prayer-book, and some 
Tracts, in the Tamul language. But unless this be done, it must be 
evident, that no great and lasting good can be accomplished at Madras, 
by this amiable and eiocellent man, in comparison with whom there are 
indeed but few, whose exertions are even worthy of notice. The 
Members of the Fellowship Fund of the United Unitarian Congrega¬ 
tions of Loughborough and Mount Sorrel, deserve great praise for 
their conduct on this subject. They have set an excellent example; 
which, would the other Fellowship Funds but follow it, something 
he accomplished worthy the wealth and talents of the Unit- 
denomination. But till then we muft be content to be the laugh- 
ihg-:^db||;^every other sect, and reprobated, deservedly reprobated, 
for ,<^^hat zeal and that beiievolence, without which the 

purest of little avail.*' (Discourses, Appendix, p. 74.) 

’. Uiiitariaixism. The whole Christian world is now 

intent upon the ^eat work of evangelizing the heathen. Eng¬ 
land, in particular, is pouring forth, her wealth, and sending 
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forth her sons, to aid the cause. Mean^ehife i^ngregatioh 
professing the ** pure and uncomipt** doctrineii pf UxiitartaniBia 
makes its appearance on the Malabar coast. Tfaes^ poor Indians 
stretch fort^ their imploring arms to their British bretha’cn, say-» 
ing, “ come'over and help us.”—^Appeals are made to the few- 
ings and to the pockets of the party. And what is the. tesu|t? 
The great cau^e of truth, of pure and uncorrupt’* trillm, 
stands still for want of one missionary and 600».! Bken 
stimuli fail to excite. The members of one Fellowship Fund 
set the example. The members of others do not follow it.—- 
We apprehend there is no great zeal’irf the leader of the Madras 
congregation, William Roberts. He writes that he received a 
letter and a parcel of books on the 8th (or 9th) of April; but“ 
adds I had no leisure to attend at the Chapel before the'Sd 
of May.” Thus nearly a montfi elapsed after he had received 
the parcel from England. And then he *' read the contents of 
the letter to his brethren in Tamul, and showed them the 
books.” Henry Martyn, we think, would not have done so. 
This William Roberts is the person who is afterwards spoluva 
of, in the above extract, as the “ amiable and ex^llent man,, 
in comparison with whom there are indeed but few, whose ex¬ 
ertions are even worthy of notice: **—a bitter sariikstn, on the 
part of Mr Harris, upon the members of the Unitarian con¬ 
nexion. The cause of all this failure and coldness i§ well 
pointed out in a small tract, connected with the present con¬ 
troversy, which has lately come before us. Could they not 
then sacrifice a few pounds a year (the only expense they were 
at) in propagating tneir views 1 ” (The circumstance alluded to 
is the stoppage of a publication that came out in numbers.) 

** If they could not, they at once tell us the fate of their cause, 
and the real spirit by which they have been actuated in sepa¬ 
rating from other societies. Success requires eftbrts or labour. 
Labour is expense. A cause that does not warm the blood of 
its friends, and raise thfe mind to a real love to God and their 
neighbours, cannot afford that expense, and therefore fails.” 
(Dialogue between a Free-thinking Christian and a Minister. 
Preface.) 

We must here refer, also, to a striking defect in Unitarian 
discourses ; namely, that, they frequently consist, almost en¬ 
tirely, of matter totally unsuited to the pulpit. We have be¬ 
fore us, for instance, a sermon preached at Norwich on the day , 
of the interment of his late Majesty, by Thomas Madge, which 
consists of little more than political discussion. The following 
extracts read more like passages from a newspaper, than^ parts • 
of a discourse delivered from the pulpit. 

** We have glorious reign^ ending in holy alliances—misnomer be- 
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fiad coutroveisy substitu.ted for religion, we may gen 
peet faction for politics. A popular candidate for We 


g ^ H ji tt g niicaeunar,. abd delusion gathering upon deluakm. Holy 
^|^y.1oriUiottr! as .tfthsaalUaBee could be-called holy^ otherwise than 
. jj^firifflcule and in ^port, which ia nothing else than a base conspiracy 
ji^inst the rights nad libeities of free-born men.*’ 

** i cannot call that reign a glorious reign, the greatcsr^art of which 
has been spent in waging war against the liberty and independence of 
thiaic* who. haAaa much right to be free and independent as ourselves. 
Vls^pyiep we may have gained—splendid victories, by sea and by land 
-4Mi4ta what have those victories led i ** (P. 27.) 

This is what we must look for from Unitarians. When we 

generally ex- 
Westminster 

might, borrow for the hustings from many of their discourses. 

But we think the point to be especially noticed in Unitarian 
writers, is a deficiency in that particular in which they consider 
themselves most eminent—^we mean a deficiency of intellect. 
Tliis we consider a singular and very observable infirmity, ex¬ 
tensively pervading the party. We shall dwell upon this sub- 
jigct a t some length, specifying various particulars which have 
lt8*to CHT. conclusions upon the subject, and requesting the 
reader to remember all along, that our object is not merely to 
es^qse infirm^, for of that we all partake ; but to expose the 
faring combination of arrogance and weakness. 

One common token is a constant habit of laying great stress in 
cerggtment upon wkal is admitted by the opposite party. Unitarian 
wntm:8 are for ever insisting upon conceded truths. Thus Mr. 
Yates devotes a chapter (part ii. chap, ii.) to “ The Evidence 
for the Unity of God from tlie Testimony of the Scriptures,** 
well knowing, all the while, that the Divine Unity is a doctrine 
of the genei^ Church. In the same manner we find Unitarians 
constantly spending their labour in proving the humanity of 
Christ, a doctrine which they might find asserted to their hearts* 
content in the Athanasian creed. Dr. Wardktw justly animad¬ 
verts on this mode df proceeding. Speaking of a book pub¬ 
lished by a Unitarian, he says— 

“ Respecting this little work, I have only time to say, that a great 
woportion of it, especially what regards the unity of God, and the 

Auoianity of Jesus Christ, contains proofs of what nobody denies. 

^ert that in the unity of God there is a distinction of persons:— 
nvajlre met by proofs of the unity of God. * We.assert that Jesus Christ 
GqMf Of well os man;—we are encountered'with multiplied evi- 
dlmees, oTI^^hunaiiity. Tlie true poin^i of difference on these sub- 
jam* evaded..... It is not enough to say, that the 

wjill ooly ' to contain a statement of Unitarian principles. 

itis to>show that these principles are scripturals and it 
” ^'^*'®**®*^* ^he friends of firee inquiry. But it is, from the mtuvei 
o&fbe case, impossible for a Unitarian to prove his principlea on these 
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SilfagecU ier^jturtdt except {>roviDg that tlie .fsr^dplee ef Trinita- 
riaDs are uffiscriptlura]. It ougbt to be his buaiii^ti^ 4oatead of jprovi*^ 
Ibe Unity of God, to disprove the Trinity; m^xAMpmdng Ckag^ 
humanity, to (/u'prove his divinity. If he can do thia, be will^we done 
every thing :-^^ut till he has done^is, he has done absoluti^^.BOt^ii^^ 
except having deceived his readers.** (Reply, ,p. 317, note.) . 

Here then is one token of a weakness of the ratioi^ iactdM:^ 
in the Unitariaif controversialist. He argues away whbi 
might, but perceives not that he is gaining nothing'but whid; Is 
granted to him. Like a child on a rocking«horse, he rides fdH 
gallop, but perceives not that he is ipaking no advance. He 
gains, indeed, in one way. For, by the very act of arguing Jwr 
admitted truths, he conveys an impression to the uninfornied, 
that his adversary opposes those truths. This impression, mean* 
while, is often totally false. Thus,—with regard to those twso 
doctrines to which we have particularly referred, and for whiok 
Unitarians ai^ue so stoutly, namely, the unity of the Godhead, 
and the humanity of the Saviour,—^not only are they allowed 
by the general Church, but explicitly stated, insisted on, incul*' 
cated, as of immense importance to the Christian scdmme. "TSe 
only question, as we shall see before we have done^ lfi, whether 
after all the Unitarians themselves really hold th^. 

A very similar weakness to that we have dfca^oned, is the 
following. The Unitarian will occasionally Mttixck sorrte point 
which his opponent does not concede, and yet suck that if it 

he in fact gaim little or nothing ; and w’ul then triumph m tf this 
barren victory had decided the contest: much in the same way as 
Hapoleon asserted that he had gained the battle of Waterloo, 
because his troops, iii the early part of the day, carried a posi¬ 
tion ill advance of our lines. We have already noticed an in¬ 
stance of this, exposed by Dr. Wardlaw. Speaking of Hek i. 
10, Mr. Yates observes, that the only question is, ** Whether 
this quotation was intended by the writer as an address to Christ’^* 
And he endeavours to, disprove this by *a disquisition on the 
word rrfoc, the object of which is to show^that IIpo; tov Thv, in 
the 8th verse, does not mean ** unto /the Son,** but ‘'.oonown- 
ing the Son.” Now, we say, grant this. Grant that nqws means 

concerning ” and not ** unto.” The concession makes no dif¬ 
ference whatever. Still the words in the 10th verse are an 
address, and can be nothing but an address. We have, indeed, 
here, a strange obliquity oiintellect. Mr. Yales sits down con¬ 
tented with his victory ever -arpo;, and forgets that the words 
which follow stiH stand in t|ie iBible, to the utter confutcfticm of 
his system, an address to the Son of God, declarii^ his 
deity in db^cters of light, and proclaiming it to thtf whm 
fvorid with a voice clear as that of a trumpet. ,... 


the barren victc^ies of Unitarianism. The 
suc^l^ea^ if there be sihy, is whether a victory has 
been; ]by them. But, granting even a partial 

^piii^ee of snobete ill j^^e insta^ as far as regards the esta* 
' bliehing of a |>articu|^ point, we are sure, after aTl?^o find, that 
their sii^Ccess IS of no to them. This is shown in several 
eiDunpies by ;D^. W^dlaw. This gentleman, in his Discourses, 
pioH^nces, 1 Thera, iii. 11—13, as a passage in Which Jesus is 
acl^wl^jged in connexion with God the Father as ordering 
evicts of/providence.” Mr. Yates turns to Griesbach, and 
iiiids the words o Kuptog (the Lord), in the beginning of verse 12, 
marked as doubtful. He observes, therefore, that if they be 
omitted, the passage will read thus: Now God himself and 
our Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto you, 
and make you to increase and* abound in love one toward an> 
other,” &c. (P.226.) .But, as Dr. Wardlaw justly asks, what 
material difference as to the is made by this omission? 

(Ueply, p. 264.) It still is true that, in this passage, “ Jesus is 
ac^owlec^ed in connexion with God the Father as ordering the 
d^nts of. providence.” Thus even the victories of Unitarians 
are i'Unprdfi^ble. And when they have proved all that they 
want to prove, it turns out that they have proved nothing. 

' . Another in'IlaJIce of intellectual weakness appears in a con- 
abftht propensity of Unitarian writers, in controversy, to commit 


taking that for ^granted which we believe to be true. But the 
error positively pervades the writings of Unitarians; which, for 
the honour of their intellectual claims, ought to be totally free 
from it. When wb come to examine their arguments, we con¬ 
stantly find them resting on an assumption of that which is to 
be proved. We have an instance of the petitio principu (we do 
not mean to only''one) in Captain Qiftbrd’s ** defence.” In 
proof of the Unitarian doctrine, he quotes Rom. xi. 36. The 
words in the Bible are, ** Of him, and through him, and to him, 
adl things.” But the gallant officer gives the passage thus. 
"Of him, and through him, and to him {the Father) are all 
tls^rgs.” (P. 14.) Now we call this a f^titio prindpiit because 
wb^l^ fiot willing to use a harsher term. The writer, then, finds 
it as&iedted of ** the Lord” (verse 34) that ** Of him, and through 
hi% ;him are all thingsand assuipeB that by the 

Laid.” ii'lmecmt "the Father,” tg the exclusion of the Son: 

words " the Father ” not with any intention of 
de^vmg, but merely with the intention of conveying the im¬ 
pression which is upon his own mind But we say, this is the 
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point that req^uires to be proved. He mightQ,$suxne, that since 
the Lord ” is spoken or, Jesus Christ is st^iiSied. might 
give the passage thus: “ Of him, and through him# end to him 
(Jesus Christ) are all thingsBut would this be feir ? Far from 
it, in argume\pt: though, in point of fact, we believe it would 
be coriect. For we might go further, and argue that the words 
the mind of the Lord,'" in verse 34, prove that the Sanonr is 
signified. If we turn to 1 Cor. ii. 16, we shall find that tiillire 
will be some difficulty in distinguishing between the mind of 
the Loid,” and “the mind of Christ,” The “ improved ver¬ 
sion ” w'ill not help the gallant officer here. 

In the same manner wc find Mr. Yates, as Dr. Wardlaw points 
out, assuming that our Lord claimed and received honour otilff 
as the ambassador of the Supreme God; (Vindication, p. 218;) 
which is begging the question : assuming that the distinctkm 
between the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, is the distinction 
between the true God and a being commissioned and qualified 
by him; (p. 228;) which is begging the question: assuming 
that the Unitarians give the exact translation, and only admis¬ 
sible meaning of si certain disputed passage ; (p. 239 ;) whfCB. 
is begging the question : assuming that the word Ood signifies 
simply one person, or intelligent agent; (p. 67;) Which is beg¬ 
ging the question: assuming that the title “ Son 6f God ” does 
not imply our Saviour’s equality with the Father; (p. 90;) which 
is begging the question. • 

We find another token of weakness on the part of Unitarian 
writers, in a kind of conscious hollowness, which is continually 
betraying itself. This appears,—in cases where there are two 
or more points, either of which being proved, the other follows 
of course,—in their insisting with all their might upon each: 
as if they sometimes felt an obscure misgiving of their inability 
to prove either one or the other satisfactorily. They fly from 
one to the other, because they can maintain tliemselves in nei¬ 
ther For instance: we^find them at one time using what may 
be called external arguments against the doctrine of the Trinity; 
such, for instance, as reasonings about passages of Scripture 
which are alleged in proof of it: but at another time flying off 
to internal arguments; arguments, we mean, drawn from the 
doctrine itself; such as that it is mysterious, that it is impos¬ 
sible, and the like. AndVe have appeared to ourselves to trace 
in them, when urging the external objections, a tacit concession, 
or at least a consciousness, that their internal ones were insuffi¬ 
cient ; and when urging their internal, their external. Thus a 
man who has the gout in bofh feet, and is forced to stand, firsts 
puts his weight upon one, then upon the other. The reason in 
clear. NeiUier is able to support him .... .The Unitarians musi^ 
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abcervatiooB which we have made, we say it with confi- 
wntcue, ihey wn0^>f<MdetimeB have misgivmgB of the hollowness 
liif.iheir cause. Ivhat, for instance, must have been the state of 
^r. Yates's tniniiy when he wrote the following passage ? It 
oslateatQ the answer of Thomas when he saw ouarLord after hkt 
sesurrsctioti, and s^er having refused to believe the assurances 
wf the Ather disciples. ** Thomas answered and said unto him, 
hir 1*0&I> AUD MY Gon.” Mr. Yates writes thus: 

**|Liesving every reader at full liberty to judge for himself, and re- 
tviaing the right of changing my opinion, if at any future time I sHall 
see fit, 1 only remark npon .this passage without stating all my reasons, 
these words appear to me to have been addressed by Thomas to 
^Ckrutf and mi^ be justly considered both as an exdamaiion expressive 
wf hie Wonder and delight, and also as a confession that Jesus was his 
lord and his god. But it is needless to dispute, that, when Thomas 
addressed Jesus as his lord, or master, and his god, he might mean only, 
abaft Jesus was his inspired instructor in matters of rdigion. Agreeably 
aherefore to the principles, which have been before stated, his words 
ought to be understood according to this simple and reasonable inter- 
<P. 176.) 

For ourown parts, when we read this passage, we experienced 
a. melancholy feeling. Our less serious readers, perhaps, will 
smile at suen a helpless effort to escape from the truth. Others 
Will see an occasion for their prayers, and join them, we trust, 
with eufs. 

But, to proceed to other instances of mental imbecility, we 
have detected in the writings of Unitarians various mhrepi csent- 
oHons, A character of misrepresentation, indexed, pervades both 
their writings and their system. This we are willint* to attribute 
to intellectual hallucination, and therefore we give the subject 
a place in our present catalogue. 

ITie first instance of misrepresentation which we shall offer 
is from the sermon of the Rev. Joseph Hutton, of Leeds, already 

5 noted. This gentleman cites the fallowing passage from St. 

ohn (xvi. 23) as a proof that believers are not now to address 
Christ in prayer. ** In that day ye shall ask me nothing. Ve¬ 
rily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask <he Father 
in my name, he will give it you.” On the strength of thib pas¬ 
sage he makes a solemn appeal to the conscience of the Triinta- 
will do well enough if th% said Trinitarian does not 
nudmaWmd Greek,) respecting the expressions found in the 
litany of tfre Established Church, ia which prayer is offered to 
dtrist. (P. 76.) But when we come to turn to our Greek Test- 
^ ament, we find die W(urds are —'** ipe wk tpunieren eS>Ssv—iea m 
«iTwnw« rw liuT^aJ* Our translators have used the word ** ask ” 
ia botii cases. JBut the true English of the passage is this. In 


Hiat day ye aiuLU inquire nothing of me.qrhe.taoeTery««he]I 

request (or require) of the Father,” &c. here means to 

ask a question, dtrtu to prefer a petition. The words of Schleus* 
ner on this passage, under ipuretu, are ^ese: Interrogando 
scmtor et percontor. John xvi. 5.23. sx t^mprwrt utw, habebitis 
idoneam et perfectam scientiam.” 

Therefore to allege the passage in question as a proof tbat DSa 
are forbidden to drefer our requests to Christ, is a total nusiSHi- 
presentation. The whole meaning of the words, In that ds^ 
ye 'Shall ask me nothing,” amounts to this:—that whereas the 
disciples were continually putting questions to Christ, some of 
them disrespectful, some of them needless, some of them unbe^ 
lieving, the time was at hand when they should do this no more» 
As to the idea that the disciples were not to pray to Christ, it is 
further excluded by the following passage from Johnxiv. 13,14; 
a passage peculiarly calculated to illustrate that given already, 
but kept entirely in the back-ground by Mr. Hutton. What¬ 
soever ye shall ask in my name, that will I no, that the 
Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask any thigg^ 
in my name, I will no it.*’—•* towto wonjaw —iya mimtt** 

Another Unitarian writer, Richard Wright, in a seimon called 
“ The resurrection from the dead an essential doctrine of the 
gospel,” endeavours to prove that the neglect of this doctrine, 

“ by reputed orthodox Christians,” is “ an argument s^ainst 
the truth of their system.” One of the pr^sittons of this*gen- 
tleman is, (for he makes his approaches in form,) that “The 
doctrine of the resurrection from the dead is so fundamental in 
the true evangelical system, that, strictly speaking, without it 
there is no gospel.” And he objects to “ the reputed orthodox 
system ” that, in it, “ a future life is neither dependant on, nor 
necessarily connected with, the resurrection from the dead; for 
it supposes man to be naturally immortal.” (P. 18.) The incon* 
sistency, then, which we have to notice, js this ;—^that our 
author dwells incessantly upon 1 Cor. *xv. ^ proving that W0 
have no reason to expect a mture life on any otner ground theft 
a resurrection, as proving that St. Paul himself did not expect 
“ a future life, independently on a resurrection from the dead t ** 
and yet, that when we turn to this very chapter, we find it 
most explicitly and distinctly stated, that some will partake of 
this future life, “ independently on a resurrection from the 
dead.” “ Behold, I show you a mystery. Wb shall not ali» , 
sitBEP, BUT WE shall all*b£ CHANOftB.” (Verse 61.) What 
can be more unaccountable, more contradictory than thiel»^.;||| 
To refer us to a passage in proof of a doctrine, which pasragd*'^ 
when we come to examine it, is found to overthrow the doftr 
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carefully to emoaine I Cor. xv, referred to throughout this 
aeotion. ’ (P. 12;.), But this is not all. The arathor gives a 
teference also'to 1 Thes. Iv. 18: and, behold, when we turn to 
it, we find the verse immediately preceding containing the fol¬ 
lowing Woi^dsThen voe which are alive anU remain shall be 
caught up together with them in the clouds, to meet the Lord in 
the air: and so shall %oe ever be with the Lord” A passage which, 
if there were no other to the same effect in the Bible, would of 
itself totally overturn the doctrine of any necessity for our first 
dying, and being raised from the dead, in order that we may 
live for ever. 


Another misrepresentation is the following. Dr. Wardlaw, 
in his Discourses, gives us to understand that he regards the 
' term mystery ** as signifying something that is either difficult 
to be conceived, or entirely incomprehensible.” (P. 19.) But 
definition does not suit Mr. Yates. Accordingly he pro¬ 
poses the following: “ A mystery is a proposition, to the terms 
of which no distinct ideas are annexed.” (P. 39.) This he has 
a right to do. If a man does not like another person's defini¬ 
tion, he may have one of his own. But Mr. Yates does not 
etop^here. He makes his own definition Dr. Wardlaw’s. “ He has 
aubslituted his own definition for mine,” says the Doctor, and 
has made it mine, by inserting it in my argument, where mine 
flhould have stood.” (Reply, p. 66.) That is, he has gone on- 
arguing, page after page, as if Dr. Wardlaw's definition and his 
own were identical, which they by no means are. 

Another very great misrepresentation, common to many Uni¬ 
tarian writers, is their mode of speaking of Griesbach. In order 
that their readers may not be deceived, it is essentially neces¬ 
sary that they shopld understand two things—^first, that Gries- , 
bach’s edition of the New Testament has by no means materially 
shaken the authority of the received text of that volume; se¬ 
condly, that Griesbach himself was not favourable to Unitarian- 
ism. We do not mean to say that Unitarians have directly 
asserted the contrary of either of these propositions. But this 
we say,—that no uninformed reader can make himself very 
extensively acquainted with their writings, without receiving a 
totally false impression both with respect to one and the other. 

Pirst, then, we allege, that Gridsbach’s edition of the New 
liPeatament has by no means materially shaken the authority of 
the received text of that volume. We might rather say, it has, 
in the main, very satisfactorily established its authority. Let 
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Q8 listen to Professor White^ in the preihce to his Crisess 
GriesbachiansB in Novum Testamentum Syn 9 {)$is.*’ He thus 
concludes. 

** Ex ^uo jam poteris (id quod imprimis in Siyitod hahai) fhciliimo 
negotio intellig^e, quam sit salvus et intej^r Koilll Fcederii Textu^ 
^alem nunc se liaoet, in omnibus quae ad veram interpretationem 
JFidei et Officiorum pertineant; et quam leves sint cas in quavia sHs 
parte mutationes qbas recipere ille vel debeat vel possit.** (P. tv.} « 

Salvus et integer—safe and sound.—What can be more sathh 
factory ? 

Secondly, we allege, that GriesbftcK was not favourable to 
Unitarianism. To his belief in the Divinity of oUr Lord, ho 
himself deemed it necessary to bear the most explicit testi¬ 
mony. 

** Interim uni tamcn dogmati, eique palmario, doctrine scilicet de 
vera Jesu Christi Divinitate, nonnihil a roe detractum esse videri posset 
nonnullis qui non solum locum ilium celebratissimuro, 1 Job. v. 7> 
e textu cjcctum, verum etiam Icctioncm vulgarem loci, 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
(ut et Act. XX. 28,) dubitationi subjectam et lectorum arbitrio perqglp^ 
sam, invenient. Quare, ut iniquas suspiciones omnes, qtutntam in me 
est, ainolinr, ct hominibus malevolis calumniandi ansam prseripiam, 
primuin publice profteor alque Deum testor, neutiquam Uie de veritate 
istius doginatis dubitare. Atque sunt profecto tarn mtdta ei luculenta 
argumenta et scripturee loca, quibus vera Deltas Christi vindicator, ut 
ego quidom intclligere vix possem, quomodo, concessa scrmturss 
sacrm divina auctoritate, et admissis justis interpretandi regulis, dogma 
hoc in dubium a quoquam vocari possit.*' (See Reply, p. 31.) 


** For my own part,” he says, “ I can hardly conceive how, 
8up])osing the Di\ ine authority of sacred Scripture to be granted, 
and just canons of interpretation to be adopted, this doctrine 
can by any one be called in question.'* This is the gentleman 
of whom Mr. Yates says, ** Above all, the Christian world^ia 
indebted to the learned, impartial, and indefatigable Dr. Giies*- 
bach: ” adding of his edition, that it '' is at present received 
evei^ where by the learned as tlie standard text of the Christtan 
Scriptures.” (P. 27.) Mr. Yates does certainly let it out fLat 
Griesbach was a Trinitarian. But, by the way in whicdi he pa¬ 
rades him for three or four pages together, one would take it for 
granted that, at the very l^ast, the Unitarians found in him a 
most valuable ally. 

Some instances of misrepresentation, which we are compelled 
to offer, amount almost to* actual falsehood. This principally 
appears in bold but groundlesehstatementB respecting passages 
of Scripture. The immediate cause, even here, we conceive to 
be rather an obliquity of mind, which blinks the truths and*' 
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carrying aw«y the minds of others by imposing repre* 
sivMaitions. than a conscious purpose of base and fearless mis¬ 
statement. 

Oux fijrst example will be drawn from Mr. Marshall’s “ Letter.’’ 
This gentleman nmkes the following assertion. ** There is only 
tlhi'«o«iitd of one text which seems to set forth Christ’s equality 
with the Father.” (P. 36.) Now this we assert^to be positively 
untrue 2 and, in proof of our assertion, shall *oifer a few pas¬ 
sages of Scripture, without meaning to allege that none of 
them have been disputed (however groundlessly); but remind¬ 
ing our readers that the (Question is about their ** sound,” and 
about what th^ ** seem to set forth.” 

- ** 1 and my Father are one.” (John x, 30.) He that hath 
seen me, hath seen the Father.” (xiv. 9.) “ In the beginning 

vms the Word, and the Word ^as with God, and the Word was 
God.” ( 1 .1.) “ This is the true God, and eternal Me.” (1 John 
V* 20.) ** Thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever.” (Heb. 
i., 8. A quotation from Psalm xlv. dVw D*nV« ^«o^.) ** As 

thlJPather raiseth up the dead, and quickenetii them, even so 
the Son ouickeueth whom he will.” (John v. 21.) 

Be it observed, we are not entering upon the field of con¬ 
troversy in offering these passages. The question is simply about 
armatter of fact. Mr. Marshall asserts that there is only the 
smnd of one text, which seenis to set forth Christ’s equality 
with tlie Father.” We assert that this is untrue: and in proof 
of our assertion we appeal to the texts above cited, as we ought 
to hundreds besides. 

But there is one subject upon which Unitarians seem to con¬ 
sider themselves in a manner piivileged to misrepresent the 
truth; and that is, the disputed text of the three Witnesses, 
or this text they are in the habit of speaking, either as if it 
vrere given up by all their opponents without exception, or as if 
aifof them, who do,give it up, surrendered it as notoriously 111 - 
t^)Fpolated. Now this is not true. There are unquestionably 
8tkv>ng arguments against the authority of the text Many 
I^Hnitarians have doubted it—many have surrendered it—a few • 
hute even renounced it in very unqualified teraft. But even these 
lilt have by no means spoken of it as mtariomly forged. Gries- 
bioh excludes it indeed from his text But even he has thought 
it necessaiy to write a treatise on the subject. He does not treat 
tlte' matter as one on which there are not two opinions. Some 
merely decline usin^ the text in argument. Some state that they 
hiae attended to ute argumente* both for and against it, and 
the latter preponderate. These facts by no means bear 
ouethe^^t^d and Unqualified assertions of the Unitarians; espe- 
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.eia!l 3 r we 'bear in mind that, after all, 'aotiie vei^ 
arguments are alleged in favour of the textii /tet^as listen, now* 
to the language of the Unitarians. 

Mr. Yates speaks of the text, as ** that^falsel^ -attfilMitedj*to 
St. John.” (P. 37.) Mr. Hunter speaks of >itr as " a^tex* whi^ 
every body now knows never proceeded frcan the pen of -tliat 
apostle.” (P. 3p.) Rather more cautious language, bwt^l^- 
guago equally calculated to mislead, is employed m’.theiatfC)- 
duction to the ** Improved Version.”-—Of these” (wilfiil intec- 
p'olations) “ the last-mentioned text, 1 John v. 7, is by far the 
most notorious, and most universally acknowledged, and repro¬ 
bated.” (P. XXV.) Mr. Worsley says, “ Many of the moat 
learned advocates of the doctrine of a Trinity in Unity, both ui 
and out of the Church, have admitted the fact, after a fair and 
honest inquiry into the matter* That the text of the three hea~ 
veuli/ witnesses is a gross and a palpable forgeri/f’ (P. 66.) 

No .V, who that had not an opportunity of examining what 
has been written upon the subject would think, after reading 
these extracts, especially the two first of them, that therq.wws 
any room for a dispute about the text in j^uestion ? :‘':W1 to would 
think that there was any thing to be said in its fiivour J Who 
would think that there were two opinions upolS the subject ? 
Yet such is the fact.* And not merely so. But the text *is 

* i)i>di)ridf'.i% in bis “ Family Expositor,” thus expresses binisclf respecting the 
text in question. 

“ I (iicMijlit myself obliged to intimate such a remaining doubt at least, concern¬ 
ing its auiliciiticity, ns 1 have done by enclosing it in crotchets. I am persuaded 
tlie words contain an important truth; but whether they have been added by 
some, or omitted by others, contrary to the original eopy^ 1 will not pretend to 
determine.” (Note, in loc.) . , ' 

Mackiiisht fctaie» the arguments on each side; and, though he declines givitig a 
derided judgment, urges several considerations in favour of the authenticity of the 
text: niriiing the rest, the following. 

“ Tins veise, jtroperiy interpret^, .instead of distu^rbing the sense .of the TOlHMex 
with which it is joined, ratber.renders it more coiwected and complete.” 

ill loc.) • t 

Giiysc, in hi.s “ Practical Expositor,” argues decidedly for the text; oWefti^g, 
among other things, that “ it is inorh more likely that some tran^^criher 
through the similitude of the beginning of the seventh and eighth verse#, ot throngh 
6ome obscurity in the writing of that part of his copy, carelessly slip over the 
seventh, than that any shoold be so daring as designedly to add it to the text,” 

(Note, in loc.) • . i. . 

Scott observes;—“ It is, however, perhaps, somewhat more likely that lae 
Ariaiis or Anli-Trinitarinns should silently omit, in their copies, a lesiioHMly 
which was so decisive against ll^em, or that it should be left out by mistake of 
some ancient transcriber; than that the Trinitariaws should directly forge and 
insert it.” (Note, in loc.) He aoi^aowledgcs, however, some doubts of.the 
authenticity of 4ihe passage towards tbe.eod ^ the note, • 

Markniglit observes concerniug Mill:— « These arguments appeared *» 

■Bch weight that, After balanciog them against the opposite arguments, he 
os bis decided opinion, that in^ whatever maoner this verse disappeared, 
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mftintaiiied by many to be authentic. Much has been 
t'^itten to prove its authenticity; aye, and ably written, and 
leamedly written, and, as‘ some think, convincingly written. 
We shall not obtrude our own opinion; but the advocates of its 
authenticity certainly conceive that they have ^ good cause. 
Mr. Home, for instance;^ in his book which stands at the head 
of our aiiicle, refers, and refers with confidencf, to Dr. Hales’s 
" Waith in the Holy Trinity” as settling the question: of course 
in a very different wiw from that in which the Unitarians repre¬ 
sent it as settled. Mr. Home himself briefly enumerates some 
of tlie leading arguments in favour of the text in the following 
manner. And, we must say, we think there is much weight in 
his statement. 

** You will, perhaps, be told, .(for it has been repeatedy asserted, 
though not clearly proved,) that the latter part of this verse, as well 
aa the former part of the following or eighth verse, is not genuine ; 
that it is not cited by any ancient fathers of the Christian Church, 
and consequently, that it is no proof of the doctrine of the Trinity. 
43utwe know that it is found in one manuscript of the Greek Testa¬ 
ment, thottgli not a very ancient one, and also in several ancient ver- 
aions. It is likewise quoted by many early fathers of the Christian 
Church: aOd, for the silence of those who have omitted to cite it, very 
aatisfactory reasons have been given, which the limits necessarily as- 
aigned to this Discourse do not allow to be stated. It is, moreover, 
worthy of remark, that the fathers, who have quoted this text, were 
Kxvaii charged with interpolating it by the false teachcis of their 
time, who opposed the doctrines embrace by the Catholic or Universal 
Church of Christ; and whose silence, in this respect, is a strong testi¬ 
mony in favour of the genuineness of the disputed clause. Further, 
this clause is found in the confession of faith of the Greek Church, as 
well as in the ancient liturgies of the Greek and Latin Churches: and, 
when the lasting and hitherto irreconcileable schism which has pre¬ 
vailed between those churches ever since the fourth century is con¬ 
sidered, this VACT forpis a strong and conclusive argument in favour 
of its genuineness: for such is the enmity between those two com¬ 
munions, that, we may rest assured, the Greek Church would never 
have adopted the clause merely on the authority of the Latin, if* she 
had not had sufficient vouchers or testimonies for it in her own original 
Oroek manuscripts. The grammatical structure of tlie original Greek 
•4|o j;eqaires the necessary insertion of the vahole of the seventh verse, 
lUm coio^quently that it should be received as genuine; otherwise the 
Udtet pkit of the eighth verse, (the authenticity of which was never 


ttadonblrdly hi St. John*! nutiiicraph, and io tonie uf the copies which were Iran- 
seribed from it*** (Ifote already quoted.) » 

We weald have ft rnaeiihered that We give these extracts aot with (be view 
of c||a9llsbiaf the aoliicnticitjr ef the eeatested passage, bat with the vien of 
l^whig how total the misrrpreteatation, when the questioo is spohea of as de¬ 
cided ogainst It. • 
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questioned, as indeed it cannot be, being found in every known, manur 
script that is extant,) must likewise be rejec^^:1ib4;(^%« the 
nexion of this disputed clause requires its inseiii^4i ^ 

sense is not perfect without it.” (r. 8.) . , / ; ’ ' 

Such are the arguments in favour of a 
them as either conciusive or unassailable,yyhic|fi ohe 
author, in the most unqualified manner, aaserta to hai^lfJbi^n 
falsely attributed to St.John; and which ^ol&er deajgtt^^^ 

a text which every body knows never proceeded from ih^jii^ 
of that apostle.’’ ^ Hence we may learn how far the positive 
assertions, contained in Unitarian, yk'ritings, are to, be de¬ 
pended on. 

But it will be asked, why mention these misrepresentatiodg 
as tokens merely of imbecility ? Are they not tokens of some¬ 
thing worse 1 We answer, because, as we have already inti¬ 
mated, we really view them in the light of tokens of intelleo- 
tual weakness—of culpable weakness certainly. The falsehood, 
it appears to us, arises from the writers not attaching due 
weight to the words which they employ, which is always a 
token of a weak mind. Thus it is observable ho^ pften chilP^ 
dren utter what is untrue ; and that principally frpsft'a habit, a 
very culpable one no doubt, of exaggeration; ::d^ire to make 
you think what they want you to tmnk; a wish tip convey thpir 
ideas and impressions into your mind, at any expense of mis¬ 
representation and hyperbole. No doubt when the writers, 
above quoted, made those unwarrantable statements, they felt 
as if they were only using a little excusable rhetoric, an allow¬ 
able figure of speech. Unhappily the same culpable imbecility 
of mind which appears in these falsehoods, appears also through¬ 
out the Unitarian scheme, and more fatally displays its effects 
in a habit of undervaluing the terms of the Bible, and, in con¬ 
sequence, the doctrines of salvation. 

We discover another token of mental weakness, in the ca^ 
fusion of things different* Thus the Unitarians frequently Qoa^ 
found mystery and absurdity. In the seCtne manner we. frnd 
them confounding faith aqd conviction, or rather annihilati^ 
faith. For their notion seems to be, that nothing can be am 
object of faith but what is seen and thoroughly Understood: 
whereas such things are not objects of faith, but matter of cei^ 
tainty. The conmsion liere seems to arise from a certain lazj^ 
ness of mind, which prevents its giving itself the trouble to 
acquire an idea of either*what is mystery, in contradistinction 
to absurdity; or what is faitbi'i in contradistinction to conyic* 
tion. And this laziness is a proof of weakness. , . • 

Our next instance consists of what, for want of a' betiqr 
name, vs^e must call platitudesj borrowing a term from actti^ 




By we mean an extreme carelesfiness nr 

Imbcnracy of ei^^qfnent or expression, amounting to eomething 
like abSftir^ityt put perhaps an example or two will best 
^^^ain what we mesm. 

<^r. Wardlsiw, having cited 2The8. ii, 16, 17,rremark8 that 
;0ii^v^ence which,he draws from the passage is particularly 
■a^rbttg .from, the circumstance of Jesus being put Jirst in the 
order of address., Mr. Yates observes an this argument, and a 
similar one founded upon 2 Cor. xiii. 14, that, at the utmost, 
it rests on very dubious ground. It is the idiom of the Eng- 
■Ush language, when a verh has more than one nominative, to 
place that iirst which is considered the highest in dignity and 
ominence. In Latin the rule is the reverse; the most im¬ 
portant object being mentioned Whether there be any 

established practice upon this*8ubject in Greeks I must confess 
myself at present unable to say;—^but I do not take Mr. 
Wardlaw’s rule upon trust.” (P. 227.) Suppose, then, our 
Saviour to be a created being, inferior to the Father,—suppose 
4he " established practice” in Greek to be the same as in Latin, 

it would follow, inevitably, that our Lord would invariably 
■be placed first. But how stands the fact ? He is almost always 
imt, having only in two or three instances the precedence.” 
<Reply, p. 261.) Here then, we think, Mr. Yates has lost him¬ 
self. If there be any force in his argument, it proves only what 
be wobld be most anxious to disprove; namely, that our Lord’s 
name, in ninety-nine instances out of a hundred, occupies the 
'place of peculiar dignity. Not that we conceive this to be the 
case; we know that our Lord, though “ equal to the Father as 
touching his Codhead, is inferior to him as touching his Man¬ 
hood.” And thetefore, if any inferiority is implied in some 
places where he holds the second place, our system suffers not 
from it in the least. But we mention the obvious inference to 
expose the piatiiude^the striking incautiousuess and infirraity 
of argumentation. . • 

Again—a question arises concerning the phrase, “ calling 
upon the name of the Lord; ” a question which involves a point 
-Oa no less inmortance than this—whether our Saviour be a pro¬ 
per object of Divine worship, Mr. Yates tells us that he has 
#pBpt a w'hole day in examining all thjp passages where the word 
translated ** to cml upon,” occurs; and adds, “ In 
Ihe evening I rest from my labour, with a persuasion that much 
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able to form a very decided opimen, 1 mu inclined to consider 
this as one of ^the difiSicultiefi lefit in revelation, for the purpose 
of inculcating humility and candour.” (P. 223.) It appears, 
^iieii, as Dr. Wardiaw observes, that the sake of inculcating 


the virtues of humility end candour, the readeils of revelatKai 
are to be left in uncertainty, and at a loss td ascertain, 

Divine worship be due to Christ; or whether,, in bluing it, th(|y 
are guilty of idolatry* Certainly Mr. Yates rnust ha^e a, strange 
conception of the Christian revelation, if Im- regi^sr4it'^4®^^ 
ing those to whom it is addressed, purposely, at a Idbjai to 
mine who is the proper object of religious worship*,.y(See 
Reply, pp. 253,*264.) This is a decided/>/afirude. - , , ' 

We have found more than one example of the same 
if we may so call it, in Mr. W orsley's book. In one place, lie 
is labouring with all his might to‘prove that the festivals of 
our church had their origin in heathen feasts and holidays. 
Here and there he succeeds in tracing a resemblance. At 
length he comes to the first of May, and endeavours to identify 
the feast of Ceres and Flora, ke^ on that day, with the festival 
of St. Philip and St. Janies. The following is part of his de¬ 
monstration. ** When we consider the festive processions 
which were but a short time since customary upon this day, 
and are still observed in some places, with rural dances and 
garlands of flowers, it is easy to see the suitableness of the^ 
things with the feast of Flora, but it is not possible to discover 
any relation which they can have with Si. Philip and St. James'* 
(P. 14.) The question then suggests itself at once:—^Why does 
he endeavour to connect them i A similar question may be 
asked when he endeavours to identify our Christmas with the 
feasts of Saturn and Bacchus. “ The Carols,” he says, 
** formerly sung at this season were not as they are now, where 
they are continued, religious songs bearing an allusion to the 
birth of Clirist: they were songs, calculated to enliven the 
merriment of the festival, they were bacchanalian songs.” (P. 
16.) This is a most exquisite platitude. If the things W'ere dif¬ 
ferent, why attempt to identify them ? We see no room for may 
comparison, except the comparison of cojjtrast. But to couae 
to particulars:—“ The Carols formerly sui^ at this season were, 
not as they are now, where they are continued.” The Carols— 
formerly sung at this season—were not—^as they are flow—- 
where they are continued! How shall we analyze the ma- 
iaifold and mysterious beauties of this clause? The well- 
known dialogue between the two Frenchmen is nothing to it. 

Did it rain to-mon’ow?” Yes, it was.”*' To find any 

* S» also ihe cry of ihe Irlsli watchman on the night that u&bered in the fiflh 
of November, comes fnr short:— 

** To night’s the day, I m>eak it^it'h otoch sorrow, 

Wbrn we were all to have been blown up with gunpowder to-morcew* ' 
So take care of Sre and candle ligfa^ * 

*Tis a cold frostjr morning, aad to good nij^t.” 



at ail 'a|^|vqac^lLes^to<, a parailc^^ ipe nuist look a littlo 
f oB. b is his own parallel.”—** We 

lltat thjswere great topers: and, to en- 
^^ei^rsge tke'^hfJbit'^^fiidppling, when any^ one had transgressed 
tliie ebnit) lie was punished, by being obliged 

to drixdt wbdotpbr^ottt of a targe horn, kept for that puipose 
ih 18.) .Thes^rea/ topers were ^nishedf 

hei^^^Mged^to 'drtnk 'a bumper. 1%ere is much of the ** curiosa 
ibliOitak/' there are "many recondite graces, in this sentence. 
As we‘view it in different lights it spa^les with all the colours 
of the rainbow, like a diamond in the sun. But it certainly 
does not quite come up to the last. 

Towards tihe end of his book Mr. Worsley argues that the 
repugnance of the philosophic gentiles to a suffering Saviour 
opened the way for the exaltation of his nature, and for regard¬ 
ing the attributes he received from his Father as properly his 
own.” (P. 61.) That is, it was found difficult to bring the gen¬ 
tiles to believe in a suffiering man. And the only resource was, 
hy way of making the matter easier, to exalt him into a suffer¬ 
ing Divinity. 

We thought we had met with one example of the platitude 
in the woik of the gallant officer already quoted:—when he 
speaks of various ** heterogeneous constituents” as being 
" compounded into one indiscriminate mass ” by the “ agency ” 
'of '* solvents.” (P. 35.) But our readers will perceive that the 
expression, a little considered, will bear a meaning, and has 
nothing contradictory. We are glad, for the honour of the 
service, that our nautical ■ opponent has steered clear of the 
tock on which so many Unitarians split. 

' But perhaps the most remarkable specimen of the platitude, is 
to be found in the sermon by Mr. Joseph Hunter. Towards the 
end of it he thus speaks. ** 1 have abstained, in the sketch 
which has been given of Unitarianism, from the use of Scrip¬ 
tural language, lest I might be supposed to use terms to which 
some amoiguity of meaning might be said to attach.” (P. 29.) 
Kow this is rather an odd speech for a Unitarian. Writers of 
this "class are fond of urging the necessity of expressing the 
d|iN^rlnes of Scripture in Scriptural language only. They at- 
US about our creeds and our artimes: because they are 
of clauses and sentences not out of the Bible. 
fifedi^^Cfiiians have even gone so far am to assume the uncouth 
te«to Dible-cml^ ‘But here, unwittingly, is 

a^f^Ueisiob point dn dispute : and we have Mr. 

l|U|it^s autl^by/if we required it, for abstaining from the 

« lest we might be supp<M|.^<^ to 
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terms to which sonde ambiguity of meaaiiiff might be said to 
attach!”* 

Now perhaps it is not worth while to waste mmy words upo» 
these platitudes. They are little more, it may be^ than casual¬ 
ties—^mere ertors in expression. It will be said, too# that they 
are excusable, and ought not to have been noticed. la the 
ordinary business of reviewing we should have secNmed 
to notice them. But the ** rational Christian” *must not 
be let off so easy. When the plcUitu^ occurs in thn 
writings of one whose boast is in his reason, the case become* 
different. • . 

Another flaw or two we must yet proceed to mention. We 
refer to the constant recurrence of inconsiiiencies, of various 
kinds, in the writings of Unitarians. Some of these we shall 
now specify. 

Mr. Yates observes that when God appears to Abraham he 
thus speaks. ** I am the Almighty God; walk before me, and 
be thou perfect.” Whereas, to represent the address of more 
persons than one, the following language would have beeqt 
employed; IFe are the Almighty God (or Almighty Gods); 
walk before vs, and be thou perfect (P. 68.) That is, as Dr. 
Waidlaw observes, ** he states the language which tvould be 
used if a plurality of persons were intended; and yet, when 
such language is used, he refuses” (and so do all Unitarians , 
refuse) “ to admit that it has any reference to plurality at 
all, and endeavours to explain it as the langmge of majesty^ 
(Reply, p. 94.) 

Again. Mr. Yates maintains that the angel in the Revela¬ 
tion, who refused worship from the apostle, was Jesus himself. 
(P. 219.) But, if that be the case, " alas! ” says Dr. Ward- 
law, ** for the principle on which Socinians are accustomed to 
explain other instances of worship ottered to Jesus.” (Reply, 
p. 262.) This principle is, that Jesus n;ight be worshi{>pw 
when he was visible, 'though not when he was luvisiblet. 
Wretched as such a solution is, “ this notion of Mr, Yates, 
about Jesus being the angel who so peremptory refused the 
worship of his fellow-servant, sweeps it clean away. So that, 
after all, by what he labours so hard to establish, he would 
lose at least as much as h^ could gain.” 

Another inconsistency we find in Mr. Yates's first censuring 
Dr. Wardlaw for his exceptions to certain high authorities, 
and then ** humbly presuming to differ from them himself.” 
(See Reply, p. 171.) “ How,” he says, ** does Mr. Wardlaw 
reply to their observation ? First, by his manner of pnn^g • 
their proposed translation; ”—(with two marks of admiratioii) 
—as if the most learue^ and respected theologians, who ever 
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Ktidking up & few^marks of ad- 
/^ration.—Seeondly, by charging them with ignorance qf 
Mi^k, anda ^glaring d^arture from the establiBhed prac¬ 
tice iof Greek. > syirtaist. The man who with unhesitati^ dog- 
Mnatism pmfem such' accusations as these even against Crrotius 
iaQd;Samuei Glarke, is of course infinitely above my notice.’^ 
.^(P.TSO.) Who would conceive, after this, that Mr. Yates 
would .differ from these very authorities, on the very subject 
.on which Dr.Wardlaw differs from them ? Yet such is the tact. 
** The. want' of .a parallel form of expression inclines me to pre¬ 
fer the common translation.” (P. 181.) Such is his deference 
for ‘*. the 'most learned and respected theologians, who ever 
wrote.” 


These are single instances. But we shall now meniioii cer-* 
tain inconsistencies which are of a more extensive nature, and 
pervade the Unitarian system. 

< ‘One-inconsistency appears in the cry raised by Unitarians 
for **,the Bible, and nothing but the Bible.” We have already 
«6een how far one of their writers is willing to apply iliis prin¬ 
ciple of theirs when it comes to practice. But this is not all. 
.Tne Unitarians are dissatisfied with the received version of the 
•-^Scriptures. Accord4ngly, they publish a version of their own. 
-itBut do they proceed upon their own principle ? Do they give 
Tis the Scriptures with out note or comment? The Bible, and the 
Bible c^nly? Far from it. The very title-page announces a New 
Testament with notes critical and explanatory.” Nay, the 
-last edition comes to us, “ with corrections and additions.”!!! 
Oh rare f A New Testament “ with corrections and additions ” 
.from these Bible-only Christians.” Then come eight and 
'twenty pages of introduction, advertisement, and appendix, to 
be turned over before we come to the Bible only.” And 
when at length w'e arrive at the text, we find it extending 
through 626 pages ;-r-from which our readers may guess how 
- much space, at the bottom of this “ Bible only,”consists of notes 
and comments. The fact is, that the version cannot stand 
.lalone. Thejj|dare not trust it to go alone. They are obliged 
send it ^th with corrections and additions,” introduc- 
4icai, advertisement, and appendix, notes and comments, to 
after it, and keep it from falling. 

^ ''Tkere is another thing in the conduct of Unitarians, totally 
i|lic0aMsti^t with their profrased deference for the Bible, and 
^fr.Btlde'jdoiie. The final authority of the Bible is ever in 
Yjst when we come to the point, when we pro- 
texts out of Scrip^re, when we bring fihem into the 
of Boriptufe, -iramcMimtely they begin to struggle and re- 
The wrtgglklg^cffi«n-eelr 1 •iml).:fia^ booked by itke -au- 



gler, is the oxiiy thing to which we^ can coni|(ftee^the wngglio^ 
of a Unitarian wen hitched/* as Pope sa^ open a passage 
of Scripture. This. Bible, which, they talks. withy so much, 
deference as the Bible and the Bible Only^ wheaniN?' copte t^ 
the trial, we find not to be decisive with them^ > mt: 

appeal beyond it to their reason, i. e. to themseht^ ^Bvery 
man of them has his criticism, has his interpretation, . has.i> hi9«. 
gloss and his evasion. They take the trouble to argue agaitist 
the (]^uotations of their opponents as if they nBaily ihooghfe 
them important, while the real fact lies plain and .palpable upon 
the surface, namely that they slight'the book. We fearlessly 
assert the fact, ^ripture is not decisive with Unitarians#. 
Whatever particular writers of the party may profess, we d^my 
that the Bible is to Unitarians a final authority. Press them 
hard with a passage when you find they are at a loss to answer 
it.—Follow them up close when their confusion begins to be 
evident.—^What course do they pursue ? Why, they turn round 
boldly upon you at once, and deny the. authority of the passage? 
to your face. It must be interpolated, or corrupt, or a mereki 
figure, or an orientalism: ((^ because it contains a doctrine 
that they do not like.) Or, if it be none of theses then, ** the. 
old apostle dictated one thing,. and his amanuensis wrote 
another.’^ The avowed and brazen infidel stands naked and 
detected. 

We might mention also another inconsistency of the Unit¬ 
arians, in their pouring, contempt upon.the authority of tradi¬ 
tion and of the early fathers, yet continually endeavouring to.> 
prove that both are on their side. This is an evidence, also> of 
that conscious hollowness of which we spoke before. 

Another instance, and one which may be classed with the 
last, is found in their conduct with, respect to creeds. They, 
are constantly decrying creeds, and that upon general princi¬ 
ples, involving, one would think, an objection to ail creeds: 
such as that they are human devices, that their phraseoloppis 
not scriptural, t.bnt. they shackle the human intellect, anoT the 
like* they sometimes speBik with, great clemem^vc^ tbe 
composition commonly callea the Aposue’s Creed; nay^ even 
allege it, as in their favour. How shall we explain, this ? How 
comes it that objections, which apply ecjually to all creeds, are. 
totally foigotten when we come to this creed ? Suppose we 
were to tell them that there existsionoyier ** Apostles* creed,^ 
We mean a very anmeiit composition bearing that title, .as well 
aa the one commonly so ca^d,. (it is ^ven by Mr. Home* 
p; 156|) but in many points resoDsbling tne Nicene ci«e4i and 
ftimteiini ng au ei^icit statemmit tMP some of- those doctnittaii^ 
whiidi they reject. And^auppoae we were able to make 


iihidoked4br'mui^ that this ms the true and ancient 
,|i|^bstk8* creed (eis it is cdled). We doubt not they would 
^^Ihdure i&e Apostles* creed no longer.—The truth is, that the 
composition ^nerallv bearing that title, though it contains by 
implication ml the doctrines which Unitarians deny, was not 
worded wi^ a particular reference to their, errors, as some 
others Were; and therefore they assume that it is for them. 

So also we find the Unitarians denying Ihe authority of 
names in general, yet insisting on it when it suits their pur> 
pose. There ie no class of controversialists who are not glad 
to cite all the names they can in their favour. T/tey, alone, 
stand conspicuous in doing it, who decry the practice. For in¬ 
stance, the Unitarians are constantly alleging the authority of 
Ghiesbacb,' and that in such high terms of commendation, and 
we might almost say of personal afiection, (in consequence, we 
suppose, of his having excluded certain Trinitarian clauses 
which we can do without,) that one would have supposed him 
•to be their warmest ally, instead of being their declared oppo¬ 
nent. So also Mr. Belsham quotes the name of Priestley with 
deference, and Mr. Yates that of Mr. Belsham. Yet neither of 
them, we apprehend, has much respect for that of Horsley. 
We find Mr. Marshall treating Bishop Beveridge with no small 
contempt, calling him ironically a ** sensible prelatey* and im¬ 
puting insincerity to Lord Bacon (pp. 9, 10;) yet quoting a re- 
inarh by ** a celebrated critic in the Hebrew language (Dr. 
Geddes)” as an answer to an argument, (p. 26,) and afterwards 
l^pealing to another '• celebrated critic (Blaney).” (P. 30.) 

Indeed the names that are thus cited are often those which 
hire not'calculated to make any great impression by their weight 
or authority. Mr., Belsham, as may be seen in the tenth article 
of our thirteenth number (p. 24l,) refers us to " Gregory 
Blunt: ” and Captain Gifford speaks of that ** learned contro¬ 
versialist the Rpv. John Marsom; ” boasting that of ** such 
defenders ” the cause of Unitarianism ** has never been want¬ 
ing.” (P. 22.) What would the gallant officer say, if we were 
to imitate the practice of his friends, by first pouring contempt 
Ifpon our wooden walls, and, then, pointing to a revenue-cutter 
<wr a. gun-boat, and saying, old En^and has never wanted such 
dhfbnders ? , 

An'instance, to which we have already in part alluded, of a 
and fatal inconsistency, may ^be muna in the (^notation 
;the of persons decidedly opposed to Unitariamsm. As 
of Griesbach is so often insisted on by Unitarians, 
ct ilHi|iemelinbered w;hat were his real sentiments with regard 
fading topic of the controversy. 'They have Been given 
^r^iidy. We ask,*therefore, if we are to defer to Grie^ach 
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in regard to liia view of one or two paa 9 ^es> why are nqlt, 
Unitarians to defer to Griesbach in regard to his view of , 
whole Bible ? If we are to defer to some particular passages or. 
expressions that seem favourable to Unitarians^ coming • to 
us with the authority of respected names, why are not 
they, ^ mqjori, Jo defer to the whole tenor of the same per¬ 
sons’ sentiments, when it is adverse to Unitmianism ? J^ay, 
instances may *be given, where the passage quoted actualW. 
contains something totally adverse to the impression whicn 
it is intended to produce. Thus Mr. Yates quotes a pass^e. 
which is intended to convey to us the high opinion which iJr. 
Parr entertained, when he wrote it, of Dr. Pries,tley. The 
passage, however, begins thus.—“ Let Dr. Priestley indeed be- 
confuted, where he is mistaken; let him be exposed, where he 
is superficial; let him be repressed, where he is dogmatical; let 
him be rebuked, where he is censorious.” (P. 22.) At another 
place Mr. Yates says, “ In opposition to Mr. Wardlaw’s repre¬ 
sentations, let the candid Trinitarian consider the following ac¬ 
count of the manner, in which Unitarians argue, written bu 
one of the best men, who ever entered the lists against them.” 
This account (from Tillotson) contains the following words.— 

** Upon the whole matter, they have but this one great defect, 
that they want a good cause, and truth on their side.” (P. 163, 
164.) , , 

There appears, also, some inconsistency in the conduct of 
Unitarians, when we compare their positive, and peremptory, 
and decisive way of speaking, upon points at issue, with that, 
candour, and that suspension of judgment, and that allowaiice. 
for the opinions and the reasons of others, of which they would 
be thought so fond, and which they seem to regard as one of. 
the characteristics of their party. Thus we, find Mr. Yates 
complaining of Dr. Wardlaw, that he “ has never put his mind, 
into that state of calm and impartial deliberation, which is ne¬ 
cessary to collect and am’ange the proofs on either side, and to 
judge in favour of which opinion the evidence preponderateB.” 
(P. 3.) He speaks of expedients which ** are utterly subversive 
of that temper of cool, patient, and unbiassed investigation,, 
which may be expected in one, who makes it his * simple and 
exclusive object’ to ascertain truth.” (P. 4.) Yet, as we have, 
already seen, does Mr. Yates himself speak of the disputed, 
text of the three witnesses, as “ that falsely attributed to ^t. 
John; ” and, immediately after, of that other disputed text ' 
" God was manifest in the Jiesh ” as ** that falsely attributed 
to Paul.” (P. 37.) Shall we call it a spirit of calm arid im-* 
partial deliberation,” a ** temper of cool, patient, and unbiased 
Investigation,” which dictated these expressions?—^To these 
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the instances of dogmatism already^ 
• nWl jit ioned, when we n^re speaking of the contested text in St. 
Mn, 

• We may notice an inconsistency, also, in two modes of 
speaking of the great points at issue between Unitarians and 
the general chuitm, totally at variance with each other. If we 
understand Mr. Yates, it is to these points that he alludes, 
when he speaks of those unmeaning sounds and frivolous dis*- 
|Ates> which had been magnified by ecclesiastics for their 
sl^lar advantage.” (P. 253.) Yet, in his introduction, does 
he< speak of the question between him and Dr. Wardlaw, as ojne 
which is without doubt the most important of all topics in 
controvereial theology.” (P. iv.) Mr. Harris speaks of “ coun¬ 
ties which are yet enveloped in the darkness, the gross dark- 
n^^, of reputed orthodoj^.” (P. xi;) Mr. Marshall uses the 
fbHowing expressions. The irreverence. Sir, is in the system 
of‘your irrational church : a system whose doctrines originated 
ia a dark age, in a polluted church, and were established by 
parUameni at a time when Biblical knowledge and criti¬ 
cism were indeed an infant science.” (P. 25.) We quote the 
foUowing words from Mr. Yates, not with the intention of im- 
pgiting them to him as now standing under his name, (for in his 
second edition he veems to have withdrawn them,) but as illus¬ 
trating that other mode of speaking which we meet with in 
I^tarians, and which we have already noticed at the beginning 
dt the present article. ** I think it probable, that the chief 
dRkt produced by this controversy will be a conviction, in the 
mmd of candid and sensible judges, that the differences of sen¬ 
timent between the two contending parties, are much less than 
is commonly supposed.” (See Wardlaw’s Reply, p. 378.) 

We have, also, another inconsistency. They believe their 
own principles of investigation to be the only ones which will 
liMid to the discover of truth:—^the consequence of which 
should be, that they ail should hold one opinion:—for, if they 
all know the truth, there could be no difference of opinion. Yet 
flits is so far from being the case, that they acknowledge and 
aifimit of divisions among themselves. Thus Mr. Yates alludes 
l#eFertain ** subordinate questions, concerning which they differ 
BMio^iig themselves,” (p. 7,) and s^s that ** tney allow a variety 
upon minor topics.” (r. 5.) Would we know what 
IMS ^se ^mbordinate questions,” and these ** minor topics,” 
ns listen to the Unitarians themselves. " Whether the 
ntifimry in^iration of the Scriptures be a doctrine of the Christ^ 
"SiH religion;^* (ViniMcation, p. 15:) whether ** our Saviour ex¬ 
isted' More hts human birth in a state of great glory,” or never 
emsted tiH he was born into the WiOrid; and whe^er he was 
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miraculously conceived, or actually the son of Joseph; (Uni* 
tarian’s Appeal, p. 2:) whether his deat|i( had ** some ” or na 
** effect ” in reconciling God to man: whether there be an 
ever-active tempter of mankind to evil,” or no such being: whe¬ 
ther we are to “ look for annihilation as the portion of the 
wicked,” or to “ regard them destined to infinite and irreversi¬ 
ble misery;” (Hunter’s Sermon already quoted, p. 28:) or whe¬ 
ther we are to 4)elieve “ that future punishment will be correo 
tivCf and that finally all will be saved—all will be recovered-r- 
made holy and happy(Unitarians not Infidels, a Sermon by 
John Platts, p. 6 :)—these are some,of the “ subordinate ques¬ 
tions,” and ** the minor topics,” upon which Unitarians difier 
among themselves! We might here pause, and assert at once, 
that it lies plain and palpable upon the surface that those* who 
regard themselves as of one persuasion, where there are such 
ditierences, and yet speak of their varieties of opinion as trifling, 
must be totally in the wrong.—Strange, that the same persons 
should represent the whole general church as lost in error, thus 
holding themselves up, as it were, for infallible; and yet shoul<| 
agree to differ among themselves, and make it a part of their 
system, to have no settled views on these all-important points. 

We shall here, also, notice a practical inconsistency, very 
observable in many Unitarian writers, in the two-fold mode-of 
treatment which they adopt towards their opponents; some¬ 
times scurrilous, sometimes even pompously courteous and 
polite; sometimes speaking of them as respectable, sometimes 
as despicable; sometimes complimenting, sometimes reviling 
them. What we mean to say is, that these two modes of treat¬ 
ment are adopted by the same Unitarian writers towards the 
same individuals. This is quite inexplicable. Mr. Yates, for 
instance, speaks of Dr. Wardlaw, as a man for whom he enter¬ 
tains “ a very high esteem and warm attachment.” (P. 1.) Yet, 
presently after, he charges him with a kind of inauag&nwiU 
m\6. generalshipf which a Wotary of Truth Would scorn.” (P.-4,) 

'' Mr. Wardlaw’s discourses have been honoured,” he says,'' as 
they deserved, with great attention and countenance.” (j?, 2.) 
Yet, at page 174, he talks of certain writers, “ in opposition to 
whom Mr, Wardlaw's assertions, and even Dr. Middleton’s, are 
not worth a rush: ” speaks of the feeble diminutive accents 
of our worthy author” being drowned by the “ mere names of 
Origen and Eusebius: ” and adds, “ I shall for a few moments 
detain bis remarks from Ijhe concealment into which they are 
fast tending.” Thus also w'^ find Mr. Harris dealing with his 
opponent Mr. Philip. “ It gives the author sincere pleasure to < 
state that Mr. Philip, with that candour and liberality whiqlh 
jught ever to distinguish a lover of truth, has requested hint to 
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tliat he and exjdained his error, in. 

.;i||Mptitutiii^ &c« .p^^^iace, p. y.) Here one would think tiae 
li^ole business was .made up and forgotten. But far from it. 
' liTtew oauaes .<pf dissatis^tion arise, aim mention is made in the 
wprefacie tb tjm aecond edition of Mr. Harris’s book*(p. x.) of 
** the gross ^i^nder which defaced the pages of” Mr. Philip’s 
former publication.” “ Nor can any adequate apology he 
made , for such a gross blunder, by a man who held himself 
forth,” &c. This is strange, when an apology had already been 
and accepted: specially as it is to be gathered, that 
‘‘..error” in the one esse, and the “ blunder” in the other, 
';,SFare jthe same. With similar inconsistency Mr. Marshall ex- 
.pnesses “a hearty- wish” for the conversion of his autago- 
isdst, and, immediately after, recognizes him as his “ fellow- 
XASOURER IN THE GOSPEL.” All this is done in one sentence, 
.t^elast of the epistle. “ And now. Sir, with an expression of 
upespect for your seriousness, your zeal, and sincerity, and a 
dioarty wislp for your conversion, I abruptly finish my letter, 
^somewhat alarmed at its length: and remain, Sir, your very 
humble servant, and fellow-labourer in the gospel, W. Marshall.” 
The first .sentence of this extraordinary epistle is no less re¬ 
markable, considering that it is addressed to a person in an 
jtmconvei'ted state. “ Rev. Sir, I address you in consequence 
your notice of my ‘ Letter to Trinitarian Christians ; ’ and 1 
4 ido .It with a sentiment of respect, from a conviction that I am 
'«l4dtessing myaelf to a Christian gentieman.” We have heard 
a Presbyterian Papist. But we never heard before of an 
j‘^.4inconverted Christian gentleman.” Those of Qur readers 
^fls;h0<have read the “ Sermons ” of the clergyman in question, 
tbuit, above all, those who have the happiness of his private ac¬ 
quaintance, will find little difficulty in decidiiig which two of 
Uiese three terms may be most appropriately applied to him.— 
vMr, Marshall having, as we have seen, addressed his opponent 
“ with a sentiment of respect” at the beginning of his letter, 
.seems to .have experienced a total change of sentiment before 
be comes to page the eighteenth. “ There is no human mind, 
,;^r, can make the monstrous supposition...without a sense of 
grossest fiction and falsehood. Your system of divinity, 
p^ii .-atekes this supposition; and it rests with you to remove 
the load of absurdity with which your barbarous, 
incumbers the New Testament.” 

., fWe miglit teention an additional instance. We have a Unit- 
IIBppk before us in the Iprm of a letter, purporting to 

,lte!,|Mp^ atts^r te'^ by a minister of the Establish- 

This pamphlet is scurrilous in the extreme, in its reflec¬ 
tions upon the gentleman in question: yet on the outside of the 









copy lent to us we fiud an address in haadwHting of the fonotr<^ 
ing fonn. ** To the Rev, A,:Z,i AM, utlft Mr mAbsifs respectfii^ 
compliments,* ' 

We might extend our illustrations of the incoissuft^M of 
Unitarians, to their two-fold, tnanner of speaking of-^ii^ting 
institutions and established authorities: sometimes suhs^sire, 
sometimes contumacious; sometimes respectful, sometimes ran¬ 
corous. One would think their feeling and their * priucipleas 
were cqusdiy unsettled. 

Indeed, the Unitarians have two styles of writing totally in¬ 
consistent with each other. One is that which they* endeamur 
uniformly to maintain in their defences and apologies, intendisd 
for the public eye. Here the Unitarian, making his appeal from 
the bigotry of his orthodox opponent to the candour of the world 
in general, would be meek, candid, and temperate. He assumes 
the tone of one deeply injured, and deeply sensible of hia 
wrongs. But every now and then he forgets himself: he breaks 
forth into a different style, and shows himself in a different chUi- 
racter. In an instant a change takes place, and he stands fortb 
in the grim lineaments and gaunt proportions of staring, trucu¬ 
lent infidelity. We are at first startled at the change. We 
hardly know our man. But taking a little time for considera¬ 
tion, we soon recognize the bold, indignant, scurrilous Unita¬ 
rian. 

These are some of the inconsistencies of the party. And 
while they support us in our opinion, already expressed, that 
the writers professing this persuasion have in general no settled 
views, they offer a farther proof of that mental imbecility which, 
we have already imputed to them; and of which, in a greater 
or less degree, indeed, most persons who have the faculty of 
observing the operations of their own minds must be conscious; 
but which we consider a peculiar and very prominent character- 
ristic of the Unitarians. , 

Various such proofs have we enumeratedsuch, for exam]^» 
as their dwelling so much on what is admitted, their trium^fking 
so much where there is no victory, their petitio prmdpit, their 
conscious hollowness, their misrepresentation of sentiments 9 ^ 
facts, their confusion of things different, and their platitudes 
and inconsistencies of v^ious kinds:—^the whole constituting^ 
we think, an evidence of a defect of reason, and evincing ea , 
intellectual deficiency, as a very general characteristic of 
class of writers. * 

Here then we are led to pause, and to offer a few reflections* 
The Unitarians, it appears to us^ afford a remarkable proof 
the imperfection of the human mind. In the perusal of 
writings, we are continually meeting, in the midst of much tiiat 
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IB' plausible, with some .grand defect or daw, which common 
ought to discover and common tact avoid; some gratui- 
to^iis assumption, some totally false view, some radically defective 
Tepreseutation of the sentiments of their opponents. Errors 
und iaadvertencies of this kind, not one of us, perhaps, can be 
aure of avoiding. Something of the sort might very possibly 
be detected in every author that ever WTote. But the time for 
noting them especially, is when they appear in the writings of 
those who bear the title of “ rational Christians.” Such persons 
we find approaching the discussion of sacred things with a 
boldness and a confidence>, which seem to proclaim that their 
understanding enters as it were erect into the presence of the 
Deity. The cause of this unhallowed boldness we conceive to 
be, the minds’ deperidance on its own powers. The understand¬ 
ing, ever on the search for work, finds it in approaching the 
contemplation of divine things, and rushes eagerly on this new 
and expansive field of occupation. But here it soon loads 
itself with a greater weight than it can bear, and sinks beneath 
4he burthen that it has assumed. 

While we see men trusting so much to their reason as the 
Unitarians, yet committing from time to time such glaring 
blunders, both logical and practical, an object is certainly 
•gained in the Divine economy. There is undoubtedly no style 
of error, no class or order of persons, that does not answer some 
purpose in this grand system. The Jews, for instance, to this 
3ay are testimonies of the truth of God. We may look to them, 
and learn in their present circumstances, that what God has 
threatened he will certainly accomplish. So also, something 
may be learned from the Unitarians. They also answer a purpose 
in the scheme of Divine government. They may serve to humble 
the pride of man. In mem we behold a standing evidence of 
the infirmity of human reason. The Unitarian we regard as an 
,, awful and affecting pionument of the imbecility of man, when 
alienated, by an overvs'ceniug confidence in his mental powers, 
from the Author of his being. And at the same time wc recog¬ 
nize in him a state of the intellectual faculties, which, while it 
amoves our pity, and humbles us in our view of our common 
nature, leaves an opening for charitable hope, and an encourage- 
nient for our prayers. , 

We must now notice a gentleman of the name of Gosnell, the 
author of ** An Examination of the various^ Texts of Scripture 
i .aaid to suppprt the Doctrines of the Trinity and the Atonement, 
adduced by the Eev. Thomas W'hke,” &c. This gentleman lets 
‘ tis know tliat he '^has the honour to be a member” of the 
church of "the Free-thinking Christians:” (p. 4;) and there¬ 
fore he is not a Unitarian. It is curio^us that Mr. Marshall, in 
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his letter to Mr. White already cited; represents the persons' 
calling themselves ** Free-thinking Christians,'* as “ allies with 
Chur^men in speaking evil" of Unitarians: saying, “ You. 
abuse the Unitarians, Mr. White, by * mixing' them up with 
‘ Free-thinking Christians,’ &c.” (p. 37 ;) yet that this '* Free- 
thinking Christian” joins with Mr, Marshall in attacking the 
Churchman. And, on a little examination, we shall find traces 
of a nearer resemblance than the Unitarians may feelVilling to 
allow. The only material point of difierence which we have 
observed, is that which respects the judgment of the world by 
the Saviour. This, after a manner, Unitarians in general admit. 
Mr. Gosnell, on the other hand, seems in effect to question 
whether there ever will be any judgment. I am fully per¬ 
suaded,” ho says, “ all the expressions used in Sacred Writ, 
relating to the punitive dispensations of God, are mere figures 
of speech, tending to show that He rules over all.” (P. 20.) 
In our Bibles we find the following passages. ** He that doeth 
wrong, shall receive for the wrong which he hath done.” (Col. 
iii. 25.) The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” (Ezek. xviii. 41) 

“ The righteousness of the righteous shall be upon him, and 
the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him.” (verse 20.) 

** Wliosoever hath sinned j^ainst me, him will I blot Out of my 
book.” (Ex. xxxii. 33.) The face of the Lord is against them 
that do evil.” (Ps. xxxiv. 16.) “ There is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked.” (Isaiah Ivii. 21.) “ If thou forsake him, 
he will cast thee off for ever.” (1 Chron. xxviii. 9.) '‘The 
wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the nations that forget 
God.” (Ps. ix. 17.) Our God is a consuming fire.” (Heb. xii. 
29.) “ Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” (Rom, 
xii. 19.) “ The hour is coming, in the which all that are in the 
graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth: they that 
iiave done good, to the resurrection of life; and they that have 
done evil, to the resurrection of damnation.” (John v. 28, 29.) 

Then shall he say al'so unto them on the left hand. Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels.” (Matt. xxv. 41.) “ And these shall go away- 
into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life eternal.’" 
(verse 46.) Then comes Mr. Gosnell, and tells us he is fully 
persuaded, that “ all the expressions used in Sacred Writ, re¬ 
lating to the punitive dispensations of God, are mere figures of 
speech!!!” • _ - 

But we proceed to other particulars. We trace a point of 
resemblance between Mr. Gosnell and the Unitarians, in his^. 
mode of making assertions, totally groundless, about disputed 
passages of Scripture. Thus, respecting 1 Tim. iii. 16, he asserts 
It to be “ generally admitted ” (p. 29) that |he name of the Su- 



pnsitie Being i» not in* the original/’ Hiis is untrue. The 
jiriiiit is a matter of dispute: by no means a matter of general 
Mhnission. In the same spirit Mr. Gosnell alleges, that the 
two first chapters of Matthew, and the two fifrst of Luke, “ are 
aeknowledged to be forgeries.” (P. 31.) Now this is very far 
from the truth. The fact has been asserted, indeed. But this is 
as far as possible from its having been acknowledged. Such a 
statement is as great a misrepresentation, as if a man having a 
suit at law with another asserted the deficiency of certain deeds 
of material importance to the cause, and then, upon the strength 
of this assertion of his oWii, alleged that the aefect had been 
acknowledged by the opposite party. 

We have traced, also, another point of coincidence with Unit- 
arianism. The following passage is a specimen of petiiio prim" 
cipii at least, if not of platitude. Mr. Gosnell speaks of certain 
^ctrines, ** the mysterious nature of which appears sufficient 
to render them suspicious, if not untrue.” (P. 39.) This gen¬ 
tleman BMiy imagine that mystery proves a religious doctrine to 
untrue. But we should rather say, the absence of mystery 
would prove it. Our notions certainly differ very widely from 
his. To us it would appear the most unaccountable thing that 
could be conceived, human nature continuing such as it is, if a 
jtfevelatioQ of divine things were to come to us, and not involve 
^ome mystery. But, a little before, we find the following amazing 
assertion: f* The definition given of the word Mystery in Scrip¬ 
ture, is the explication, unfolding, or making plain, something 
tiiat was formerly not clearly known, or darkly expressed.” 

16.) This ^ea seems to have arisen out of some miscon¬ 
ception of Rom. xvi. 26,26, where a mystery is spoken of, which 
had long been kept secret, ** but now is made manifest ” and 
** made known.” That is, tlie mystery is made manifest and 
made known. But this is as far as possible from the mystery 
iftself being a making' manifest or a mjsikin^ known. As well 
might we define a plot to be the discovery oi a plot; or a trick 
to be the finding out of a trick ; or darkness to be the departure 
cl*-darkness. And when we had gone so far, we might proceed 
a Rittle further, and define night to be day, or call black white, 
orisay that sun-set was sun-rise.—A jjatent has lately been taken 
which we would recommend to this gentleman. It is for a 
cddM^vaiice called the fumivore. This ingenious device he must 
4gairtaii(ily have recourse to, before he makes a second attack upon 
Whiter His style will be somewhat clearer when he has 
^rnned to bum hk own smoke. * 

At another place we meet with a full-formed and perfect spe- 
ebUmi of platitude, Mr. Gosnell affirms (p. 28, 29,) that 
iha ei^ij^ioii', ** C||fi our Baviour,” ^Tk. i. 3,) does not mean 
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J(^su8 Chtkt. And for what reason ? Bedanse in the next verse 
we find the expression, ** Jesus Christ our Bavioun” How 
would it coijfirm our author in his views, were he to turn to the 
second and third chapters of the same epistle. He woulids^thefre 
find the expressions, ** God our Saviour,” “ the grea^'God and 
our Saviour Jesus Christ,” “ God our Saviour"’ agaid) and 
** Jesus Christ our Saviour,” in the compasa of a few vetsesi 
And to settle him in his views, it is only necessary to infortl! 
him, that the true English of the phrase too cautiously rendered 
by our translators “ the greatGod and our Saviour Jesus Christ/’^ 
(ra (A.tya>^ti ©ea SwTTjpoj ’I>jcr8 Xpiff-ra,) is “ OUr great God 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” 

It will rather surprise the Hebrew scholar that this gentle¬ 
man, (p. 39,) quotes Isaiah xli. 20, “ The Holy One of Israet 
hath created it,” (^«^a mnp, the argument, we suppose, 
resting on the word “ One,”) as a proof of the unity of the 
Deity ; and the Greek scholar, that he quotes John x. 41, “ all 
that John spake of this man is true,” (yruvra Se, oira ewev ‘luawtjf 
•jrspi T8T«, u?.r,$vj nv,) and John xv. 24, “ If I had not done amott^ 
you the works which none other man did,” (El recepyu f«i hvoima 
ev dvToif d aXM? wEwwwfv, the argument resting on the word 

man,” in both cases,) as a proof of that other point which no' 
member of the general church ever denied, the manhood of our 
Lord. Hence, however, they will be better prepared for our 
author’s mode of disposing of John i. 1. instead of reading 
** The Word was with God,” (oAoyog nv ^pogrw &eov,)he proposes 
that, by a little transposition of the words,” we should read^, 
“ God was with the w^ord,” (p. 28,) a mode of rendering the? 
passage truly worthy the attention of the editors of the “ Im¬ 
proved Version.” 

An<l iiow% having entered into these statements and exposures,' 
W'e must be permitted to say that we have not gone out of our 
way to look for them;—except, indeed; that what has been 
said respecting the member of the church- of the Freethinking’ 
Christians may be thought a digression. Those who are ac¬ 
quainted with Mr. Wardlaw’s two very able publications, will 
perceive how highly we stand indebted to him. For the rest, 
—we have looked over a few Unitarian publications at random, 
a great part of them, if flot all, taken on the I'eeommendatioivof 
the shopman at the place where such books are sold; and ixi: 
these, without any othir search than that of reading 
through, we found the specimens which we have ofiered*,' an4 
which, to ils, are only confirmatory nf our previous opinion^*—'. 
The search has left some serious impressions on our xnkka; 
Perhaps a peculiar style of error might be traced in every^i^n 
of unl^lievers. We thfittk thtere is« something marked'm that 
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of Unitarians. We find them often going on very well for a 
time. Much that they say seems really to the purpose. We 
once met with a short passage of great beauty in a well-known 
writer of this class, which we have given in a foriner number. 
They can talk plainly, sensibly, at times even scripturally. 
They express themselves as if they felt strong, and quite at 
home in their subject; and were satisfied that wiey had reason, 
and all the reason, on their side: so that an uninformed reader, 
taking up one of their publications, of those at least which are 
put forth for the purpose of making out a case, will wonder 
that so much should ever Have been said against them. But 
then all at once something comes out, as we read on, so glar¬ 
ingly wrong, or so unaccountably perverse; so palpably feeble, 
or so totally inconsistent; that we recc^nize at once the me¬ 
lancholy state of the afflicted person. Thus, when we are talk¬ 
ing to a patient in St. Luke’s, for a long time he is quite reason¬ 
able. He is exceedingly reasonable. He is particularly reason¬ 
able. Knowing the malady imputed to him, he takes express 
pains that all he says shall ne reasonable. We begin to u oiider 
that so reasonable a man should ever have found his way into 
such a place, or that any reasonable man should ever have put 
him there. But all at once he breaks out into something that 
in a moment convinces you of his unhappy case. Thus have 
we observed, in one of these writers, considerable ability in his 
attempts to fix a charge of not preaching the gospel upon the 
generm church. All is regular and in its proper place. His plan 
of attack is ingenious, and his mode of conducting it skilful. 
He first gives his propositions, and then his expositions. But 
then, in the midst of all this, we detect the strange and glaring 
blunder of referring his readers to two passages of Scripture in 
support of his views; to one of them urgently, repeatedly, and 
triumphantly; on the very surface of each of which passages 
lies a total confutation of his whole argument. This prevailing 
defect, indeed, may be mentioned, us common to our Unitarian 
assailants:—that such of their assertions as, if true, would fix a 
charge, are not made out; and that such of their assertions as 
are true, fix no charge whatever. 

We have not yet said much in a direct way on the subject of 
infidelity.. But it will be seen on what* footing we regard our 
opponents. To say the least, there is certainly a good deal of 
0 <^uetry going on between them and professed unbelievers. 
The line, we fear, between the two parties is not very distinctly 
jnarked. And there are reasons for suspecting that there is much 
Massing and re-passing from one side of it to the other. “ I 
nave had the misfortune,” says a Unitarian minister, “ to wit- 
ness j^l^departure of many from the Christian path into the 
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dreary wilds of gloomy scepticism and everlasting doubt.” 
(Letter to a Young Man, by the Rev. J. Platts, p. 5.) 

And, on the other hand, we learn from a sermon by the same 
author, what indeed is no secret, that avowed infidels attend 
Unitarian places of worship.—“ It is said * Avowed infidele 
attend our places of worship.’ The fact is this : The cause of 
infidelity is in afstate of rapid decay; its oracles are nearly 
dumb ; its veterans are completely foiled. Abashed and con¬ 
founded, it dares not appear in its own proper shape and colour* 
Under these forlorn circumstances, the wandering disciples of 
unbelief, the votaries of the mysteries of infidelity, have taken 
advantage of the candour and liberality of the Unitarian Church, 
and have sought protection from it.” (Unitarians not Infidels, 

p. 10.) 

It will be seen how this gentleman attempts to account for 
the fact; but the true cause, we conceive to be, that there is 
nothing in the doctrine of Unitarians to keep these infidels 
away. “ They are of the world: therefore speak they of the^ 
world, and the world heareth them.” (1 John iv. 6.) rfo such* 
stigma can ever attach to a true church. Never can its doc¬ 
trines be relished, or for any length of time endured, by infi¬ 
dels. Nor can the pure and uiiperverted gospel, while the 
world continues what it is, though the multitude will sometimes 
crowd to its faithful ministration, be ever, in any good sense of 
the word, popular. ** If ye were of tlie world, the world would 
love his own. But because ye are not of the world, but I have 
chosen you out of the world, therefore the world hateth you.” 
(John XV. 19.) On the part of the unbelieving there will always 
be a natural hostility to the truth; and the Church, as well as 
her Leader, may say, “ 1 am come in my Father’s name, and ye 
receive me not. It another shall come in his own name, him 
ye will receive.” (John v. 43.) 

In all that we have ssiid, we wish it td be understood that 
our object has not been so much to expose* intellectual weak¬ 
ness as to humble intellectual pride. The infirmities which we 
have noticed are such as we are all liable to, Trinitarians as well 
as Unitarians. Let both parties, then, learn a lesson of humi¬ 
lity. Let not the most taithful think that he has any greater 
strength within himself than the unbelieving; but let him feel,, 
more than ever, his need of aid from the Spirit of that God and 
Saviour, by faith in w'homdie stands. 

With regard to the two excellent publications of Mr. Ward- 
law, we have read them with much attention: and a high , 
opinion of their merits will induce us to be rather particular in 
mentioning a few objections w’hich struck us in the perusal. 

In the first place, we are not quite clear as to the good gene- 
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'of his plan of contracting his lines of defence. What 
:^e refer to, his own words will best explain. 

** It has frequently, struck me as a defect of considerable magnitude 
In some of the treatises which have ^een published on the subjects 
handled in this volume, particularly the Divinity of Christ, that the 
writers have lessened the effect which their works arc designed to pro¬ 
duce, by attempting more than enough .Thdy have, with the 

laudable view of showing how full the Bible is of the particular doc¬ 
trine they defend, exerted their ingenuity, with various success, in 
bringing texts to bear upon it, of which the application is dubious, or, 

even wiien satisfactorily ascertained, by no means impressive. 

Xt has been my aim, in the following Discourses, to avoid this delect.*' 
(Discoimes, preface, p. iii. iv.) 

It ought to be said of no text, of which the application, as 
proving the Divinity of Christ, is “ satisfactorily ascertained,’* 
that it is ** by no means impressive,” But, not to dwell upon 
this point, we confess we do not like the idea of giving up so 
iietucn ground to the enemy, which is strictly Trinitarian. It 
‘may be thought convenient in controversy. It may have been 
supposed that there are various ways in which the mode of con¬ 
ducting the argument, objected to above, is fitted to hurt the 
cause in.which it is employed, and to afford an advantage to 
its adversaries.” (P. iv.) But we very much doubt to what 
degree even this is really the case ; and it is a question with 
Its, whether we oi^ht to give up an inch of the ground that is 
committed to us. The defence of a besieged place assumes rather 
an unfavourable aspect, when the gamson abandons all the 
out-works and retires to the citadel. We can offer no better 
proof that this is not the wisest plan, than that Mr. Yates is 
vastly delighted with it, and commends it highly. 

*• Mr. Wardlawhas shown peculiar judgment in confining himself to 
those arguments, which have usually been considered as clear and 
decisive, instead of bringing forward all.the passages of Scripture, 
which have been conceived to bear remotely upon the subject, and 
by insisting upon which otlier advocates Imve weakened the cause they 
intended to support.” (Vindication, p. 3.) 

is not the kind of toiie that Mr. Yates is accustomed to 
when his " friend” has him up in a corner, and turns 
bibrthf seamy side out. ' 

r It appears to us, also, that Mr. Wardlaw, in the caution 
S^ttich he has learned from his acquiaintance with the wavs of 
has sometimes been tpo apprehensive of exposing 
to objections. 

P i slmll avail myself,” he says, ”of the language of two other 
writers, who have expressed themselvea'wtth that modest discretion, 
whidi i»'«e becoming iwereatiirtfs uw all ^beh aubjeefs; bat which is 
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galling to the adversaries of the doctrine, because it does not furiubli 
them with grounds sufficiently gross and palpable, to enable them to 
shock and horrify the minds of their readers, by burlesque, and ridi¬ 
cule, and bold unqualified asseverations of the nonsense imd absardity 
of Trinkarranisra ” (Reply, p. 71.) 

Now, as to all this, we shall only say that no vindicator of 
the truths of Chiistianity ought to care for it one farthing. We 
know the doctrine of the Trinity is a mystery after all. And^ 
with all our moderation, and all our caution, if we state it faith¬ 
fully, still it will be of such a kind that obloquy and ridicule 
may be attached to it. As specimens *of " modest discretion/' 
Dr. Wardlaw gives quotations on the subject from Dean Swifll 
and Venn. There is a wide difference, we apprehend, between 
the statements of the two writers. Swift’s, we take it, is Sabel- 
lianism ; at best, one degree removed. He is flinching through¬ 
out from the appearance of contradiction ; and states nothing; 
but what any person may believe, without in any way submit¬ 
ting his reason to revelation. Mr. Wardlaw’s motive for giving 
this extract from Swift seems partly to have been, to show that* 
defenders of the Trinity are not always rash and extravagant in 
their statements of the doctrine. And this object the qubtar 
tion may answer, if the title of a defender of the; Trinity can 
be given to its author:—^but certainly not that of affording n 
satisfactory statement of the doctrine itself. At any rate, we 
venture to ask,—will caution of this kind, after all, satisfy the 
Unitarian? AVill it stop out all occasion of ridicule? Will it 
leave no opening for the enemy? We believe tliat this would, 
not prove the case even with Swift’s view of the doctrine: 
much less with Venn’s; which we take to be, on the whole, a 
faithful, though exceedingly guarded statement. As boldly, 
and specifically facing the difficulties of the case, however, wn 
like much better than either the following quotation given by 
Dr. Wardlaw from Gousset. It relates to the plural form ofieik 
employed in the Old Testament, in speaking of the Deity. 

** Ex his sequitur pluralem i>e Deo loCutioi^EM phoprie AC ItT' 
TOTA VI suA SUM END AM, ut idiomatis Ebraicee linguae obtemperetur; 
ideoque fatebdum esse iliam pluralitatem in Deo disebtissimR' 

ET vALiDissiME AssERi.”.At inquis, pluralitatl isti obstat 

Dei natura. Ego, contra, qfii scis ? Plus valet locutio Dei qui scic»,^ 
quam ratiocinatio tua, qui nescis. Eegeris, sunt aliae causae pluralh:. 
locutionis. Ego repono, propria et katuralis ejus causa Esy; 
RERUM insignitarum PLURALiTAS: ex ea venire soletpluri^lt 
forma nominis, nec efficaciori modo ilia indicari potuiaset quam 
tione ista et diserta et solenni. Omnis ergo humilis verbi Dei d»d||^ 
lus, quid ille dicat, bona fide, excipere studens acquiescat.”—** Tito 
plural form of speech concerning God, is to be feliken strictly and nb 
its full force.*’—Plurality* in Deity is most distinctly and strongly 
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affiimed.**—The proper and natural cause” of this mode of speak- 
lag ** is plurality in the things signified.’* (Reply, p. 88, 89.) 

The real difficulty and the real mystery of the Trinity we ap¬ 
prehend to be, that it includes an apparent contradiction. And 
the effort really required of our faith we apprehend to be, to be¬ 
lieve that this apparent contradiction is not real. He who has not 
seen the question in this light, has never, we think, acquainted 
himself with its real difficulties; has never once led up his 
mind to the contemplation of the true turning point of the 
controversy; has never had a single view of the jet of the case. 
The difference between mystery and absurdity is generally re¬ 
presented to be, that the one is above reason, the other con¬ 
trary to reason. But w’e should rather state it to be, that the 
one seems to be contrary to reason, the other is so; or, that 
the one is opposed to human reason, the other to the nature of 
things; or, that the one is opposed to human reason, the other 
to the divine reason. It will appear by these various definitions, 
^to not one of which, perhaps, some plausible objection might 
not be made, that we are of opinion that a thing may be con¬ 
trary to human reason, and yet not contrary to the nature of 
things, or to the divine reason.—But few Unitarians will ac¬ 
claim to this, Mr. Harris quotes a passage from Mr. Watson’s 
" Remarks,” (which expresses, in rather strong terms, the sen¬ 
timents that we have just been advocating,) with some tokens 
of indignation. 

** What rational evidence, except that they are doctrines of a reve¬ 
lation from God> is there of the Trinity, or of the union of two 
natures in one person in our Lord ? It is of small consideration whe¬ 
ther the doctrine in question be to me reasonable or not. The doctrine 
of the Trinity in Unity stands upon no rational evidence of the doc¬ 
trine itself. I have no hesitation in saying that the doctrines of the 
Trinity in Unity, of the union of two natures in one personal Christ, 
not only transcend, b&t contradict humaq reason. It is, to my mind 
at least, a very strong argument, a priori, against any scheme, that 
it renders a doctrine of pure revelation less difficult to reason. All 
such doctrines, as to human reason, whether they are contrary to it, 

transcend it, are in their nature difficult, and difficult because they 
ere true —and (startling as it moy appear to those who pay so much 
hotix^e to the efficiency of their reason,) difficult in proportion as they 
are tevealedJ* (P. 14.) 

We must mention, also, that we jhink Dr. Wardlaw assigns 
a very insufficient motive for his hesitation respecting the doc¬ 
trine of the eternal generation of*the Son from the Father, and 
the'eternal procession of the Spirit from the Father, and the 
Son. ** The principal source of my hesitation respecting the 
common opinion %bove mentioned, w;ps a desire to clear that 
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f reat and fundamental article of my faith ” (the doctrine of the 
'rinity) ** from plausible objection.” (P. 340.) 

We only half like this “ desire to clear.” Bring us a doc¬ 
trine whicn is not liable to “ plausible objection,” and we will 
venture to say, without looking at it, this is not the doctrine 
of the Trinity. Whatever system we adoptj whether of belief 
or of unbelief, we must come to difficulty at last. Shall the 
difficulties, then* from which we shrink, in preference, be the 
difficulties of revelation ? 

We have of late, also, from having looked more inf:o the 
nature of the question between th^ general Church and the 
Unitarians, learned to feel somewhat of uneasiness, whenever, 
in statements of the doctrine of the Trinity, any thing is said 
which amounts to an intimation, or admission, that the word 
“ person,” as used in stating it, is materially objectionable. 
W^e say materially objectionable, because, to uiiinstructed 
minds, the word certainly may appear to convey ideas that 
are not intended. Where the word occurs it is usual, with 


writers on the Trinity, to intimate that it is employed for want^ 
of a better. But, for our own parts, we like the word very well. 
Accordingly, we did not quite approve of Dr. Wardlaw's mode 
of expressing himself, where he intimates that, ** in the Unity 
of the Godhead there are three distinct subsistences, which, 
wanting a more appropriate^term, we denominate persons” 
(Discourses, p. 29, 30.) The’ doctrine of the Trinity is con¬ 
fessedly a mystery. It is therefore, to say the least of it, a 
doctrine not unat?rstood. How then can it be confidently said 
that any term usually employed in stating the doctrine is zViap- 
propriate? The mode of the fact, we are constantly obliged to 
repeat in defending the doctrine, is not revealed, but only the 
fact itself. Such, then, being the case, how can we venture to 
intimate that, after all, the word “person” is objectionable. 
When this is done, is it intended to be signified that the 
fact of there being three* Persons in the Unity of the Godhead, 
is NOT the fact revealed ? Far from it, we trust. 


We were not quite pleased, either, with certain departures 
from our received version of the Scriptures, which we met with 
in the earlier of Dr. Wardlaw’s publications. At page 397 he 
gives us 1 John iii. 16, in the following form; “ Hereby per¬ 
ceive we the love (of Christ) because he laid down his life for 
us.” Our common translation stands thus: “ Hereby perceive 
we the love of Gody becafUse he laid dow'ii his life for us the 
two words in italics not being in the original. Here, pemaps» 
our translators were under no obligation to insert any word^ 
whatever. But if a word was to be inserted, then we are satia* 
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6rom examiniiag i^e context, that the one supplied by 
^as the best, and that it conveys the fittest illustration of 
idea which was in the mind of tbe evangelist. The love 
apOken of in the next verse is ** the love of God; ” and, not to 
ap^al to fihe disputed passage, Acts xx. 28, we need only turn 
to K om. v. 8, to see Who it is that commendcth his love to us 
by the cross of Calv&iy.—At page 400, "without a sin-offering,” 
is substituted ft^r ** without sin,” in Heb. ix. 28. Some com¬ 
mentators, we are aware, prefer this reading;—^but we southern 
^Scop^ians have a great horror of any needless departure from 
received version. The. word dfuxpneis, a little before, must 
surely be translated " sins; ” and so Mr. Wardlaw has got it. 
If the article is wanting in the one case, it is equally so in the 
other : as it is, also, in verse 26, where we see veiy little reason 
to doubt that our translators have done right in rendering 
ajMepnof, sin.—^Eph. ii. 10, in our received version stands thus: 
^^.For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
^od w6rks, which God hath before ordained, that we should 
in them.” Dr. Wardlaw has it—" Good works, to which 
0^ hath before ordained us^—” &.c. (P, 320.) The o<V in the 
s^e case with epyotst hy no means, we think, calls for this 
alteration, though Doddridge and Macknight are very decidedly 
tt. Not to mention that hfMi$ must be understood, which is 
forced construction. The^e is a sublimity in the received 
4f the passage, which makes us unwilling to see it dis- 
tifibed, especially as we believe itto be the true one.—The alter- 
ilioii of l^h. iii. 18, (” comprehend” to apprehend,” p. 368,) 
wfe conceive to be totally needless.—^We wish it to be under¬ 
stood, however, that we are not objecting to these, or to simi¬ 
lar alterations made by Dr. Wardlaw, as evidently erroneous in 
themselves, because there is much to be said for them, and he 
has often the strength of the commentators on his side: but 
while the received version continues the received version, we 
question how far it is worth while to* unsettle the confidence 
very justly reposed in it by the public, by frequent deviations. 
Should the discussions which have lately arisen upon this sub- 
lead to some temperate measure of revision, conducted 
will caution, and upon judicious principles, we can assure Dr. 
WlSdlaw that we shall be among t^e first to hail the pro- 

ve noticed, also, in Dr. Wardlaw^s first volume, some 
f^ijl^nces of a mode of speaking that looks like indecision; 
and upon which.we could wish to have seen 

‘him ivory'decisive. His way of expressing himself originates, 
probably, in conscientious caution, mixed up, it may be, with 
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a little of that fear of giving a handle, of vrhich we have alreadi- 
expressed our dislike.—We shall offer an i|||tance or two, 
which will exemplify what we mean. 

In the notes to the Discourses, Dr. Wardlaw discusses the 
import of those passages, in which it has been supposed Ahat St. 
Paul questions his own inspiration. He terminates an able 
quisition with these words; Upon the whole, I ara not satis¬ 
fied, that there are any passages of his writings in which tlue 
apostle can be fairly considered as disclaiming inspiration.** 
Here we s,vispect an erratum. The words surely should stand 
thus: “ Upon the whole, I am satisfied, that there are no pas¬ 
sages of his writings,” &c. (P.433.J—^We shall mention two or 
three more errata. 

Page 304. For “ The Son is to be considered as sent by the 
Father, and the Spirit as sent by the Father and the Sonread 
“ The Sou is sent by the Father, and the Spirit by the Father 
and the Son.” 

Page 382. In the following passage: The depravity and 
guilt of mankind;—the Divinity, voluntary substitution, and 
at'jiuauent of Jesus Christ;—justitication by free grace, through.^ 
faith, and not by works of righteousness which we have done ; 
—and the necessity and freeness of the Holy Spirits influences, 
for the conversion and final salvation of sinners:—these ap¬ 
pear to be doctrines which constitute tho very essence of 
Christianity—for “ appear to be,** read are.’* 

Page 34,0. In the following passage: “ Justification by free 
grace, tlirough the righteousness of Jesus Christ, I apprehend 
to be the very first principle of the gospel: ’*—'for " I apprehend 
to be,” read is.” 

Pa ges 310, 311. In the following passage; “ the three perr 
sons in this one Godhead are represented as performing, each 
his appropriate part of that glorious work:”—^for aj’e repre¬ 
sented as performing,’* read “ perform.” 

(N. B. If this passagf be not corrected, it will be asked* 

Dofes the author mean to say that this i» a representation of 
what is not real 1 ’*) 

Page 220. In the following passage: “I have before-eOr 
deavoured to answer, on this subject, the question, 'Wfiatsalth 
the scripture ?—and, at the same time, to snow the reasonable¬ 
ness of the plan which the blessed God is therein represented 
as liaving adopted: ”—for is therein represented as having 
adopted,” read “ is therein asserted to have adopted,” or, “ has 
adopted.” 

But we cannot suffer this passage to pass with a correctuni , 
of the erratum. There is another point to be noticed. The 
author speaks of endeavouring to show the reasonableness of 
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^Jod’s plan. Now we recoil from the idea of taking it in hand 
to show the reasonableness” of God’s plans. Where the poet 
talks of “justifying the ways of God to man,” we own that, to 
our judgment, there is something awfully presumptuous in the 
expression. Where any thing is said of showing the reason- 
«.b1 eness of God’s plans, it might be taken to signify, if we were 
willing to adopt a harsh construction, “ If I could not show 
them to be reasonable, I would not accede to»> them: ”—which 
in fact would bring us at once to Sociniunism. But we will not 
suppose this in the present instance. We must here take the 
opportunity of observing, that we have an especial dislike to 
attempts at “justifying,” or, if we may coin a term, at ration-' 
alizing the doctrine of trie atonement (not that we have observed 
any such attempts on the part of Mr.Wardlaw): because it ap¬ 
pears to us that they generally end in a curtailing or attenuating 
of the doctrine itself. To accommodate a mystery to the capa¬ 
city of man’s understanding, and the corrupt fastidiousness of 
his taste, we must both reduce it from its actual bulk, and 
adulterate it with something of a more ordinary and earthly 
quality. 

In the first of the Discourses, Dr. Wardlaw, speaking of 
the Bible, says, “ If it could be shown to contain what was 
clearly contradictory, the discovery would be a proof, suffi¬ 
ciently convincing, of its not being from God.” (P. 25.) 

Now the idea of any thing “ clearly contradictory ” in a book 
of Divine origin, appears to us in itself to involve a contradic¬ 
tion. The origin of the book being divine, it could not be 
“ shown,” as the author seems to suppose, to contain any thing 
clearly contradictory, even if human reason were capable of 
deciding upon the point; because the fact of its Divine origin 
would be ground enough for doubting the truth of the charge. 
If in such a book we even discovered what we took to be a 
contradiction in terms, still the passage containing it could not 
be said to be ” clearly contradictory,’’ because the fact of the 
Divine origin of the book would compel us to question thb fact 
of any actual contradiction: nay, rather would compel us to 
deny it, and convince us that no actual contradiction existed. 
This view of ours, indeed, is only an extension of a rule com¬ 
monly adopted and applied at classical schools. A boy, in 
reading a passage in some ancient autfior, comes to a sentence, 
of which, after all that he can do, he is unable to find out the 
meaning. And accordingly he conchides it to be nonsense, or 
not to have a meaning. But when he applies to the master, 
the master says, This is a passage in a writer of a superior 
mind, a man who never wrote nonsense. You may take it for 
granted, then, that it has a meaning, and a good meaning. 
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Co to your seat, therefore, and find the meaning out.” This 
is the doctrine which is often preached at school, and it is good 
doctrine. It is doctrine which compels the learner to extract 
instruction from many a passage which he might otherwise 
abandon in des])air. By an extension of the same principle, 
we must, in reading the Scriptures, lay out of the question the 
possibility of contradiction. We must take it for granted that 
the Bible is riglit, and that there is no contradiction in it. If 
we come to any thing that to Us appears to be contradiction, 
the inference ought to be, not that the apparent is a real con¬ 
tradiction, and tl)at there is any po!->sibility of the book’s “ not 
being from God : ” but that, in some way or other, the difficulty 
lies in our own minds. 

There are passages, also, where Dr. Wardlaw makes an appeal 
to the Scriptures, hick we know not w'hether to consider ex¬ 
culpatory or (“onfirniatory. Thus where he says, (p. 354,) that 
“ Kvery tiling that is different from ‘ the works of the flesh ’ .... 
wo are in the Scriptures taught to consider as resulting from the 
holy agen(^y of the Spirit of Goddoes ho appeal to the Scrip- * 
tures in order to show that if there be any thing extraordinary 
in this doctrine, they are to blame, and not he ? And, again, 
whoi (' lie says, Were I to pursue this subject at full length, 1 
should be led to an illustration of all the principles which form 
the Christian character, in the whole of their extensive and di¬ 
versified operation;—these, according to the Scriptures, being 
all tlie resuh c)f Divine influence:” (p. 343 :) does he here refer 
to the Scriptures to exculpate his conduct in maintaining the 
o[)inioii that these principles are the result of Divine influence? 
Or does he mean only, in both cases, to allege the authority of 
the Bible as sLipjiorting him in .sentiments which he cordially 
believes and maintains t We have felt inclined to ask similar 
questions in om^ or twm oilier j)Iaces. Wc ought, however, cer- 
tuinly to be cautious in objec:ting to such e\pres.sions. We are 
not to Ibrget tliat Ihc phrase, “ according to I,he Scriptures,” is 
used by St. Paul in two successive verses, (1 Cor. xv. 3, 4,) with 
jKicuIiar emphasis; and tliat the phrase and the emphasis are 
liolh transferred into the Nicciie creed. Perhaps also it ought 
to be borne in mind that Dr. Wardlaw', in this contest, must 
have felt a constant appei\J to the Scriptures to be necessary. 
And surely, if ever a believer has need to cling to his Bible, it 
is in contending wdth Unitarians. At the same time we arc 
more and more convinced fliat wherever the Scriptures speak 

t >ositively, there, a positive mode of speaking is that which best 
mcomes ns : and, if so, then, that in all such cases, every thing 
that conies short of this positiveness, however candid, or cau¬ 
tious, or unbiassed it may look, is short of what is right, it 

VOL. XVII. NO. xxxiii! o 
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defective, is wrong. And we have also a strong objection to 
that syllogistic faith, which builds itself up upon single texts of 
Scripture. The Christian should feel that the whole Bible is his 
creed. Whether obscure or clear, mysterious or simple, his 
faith should comprise all. lie should be able to lay his hand 
upon the book, and say, I believe in this. And he should see 
the peculiarities of Christianity not merely gasping for exist¬ 
ence ill single texts, but living, breathing, burumg tiirougliout; 
not merely standing alone and unconnected, like islands in a 
mighty ocean, but occupying and pervading the whole substance 
of the book from cover.to cover. Then alone, provided he 
knows his Bible, can there be any good ground of hope that 
with the heart lie lielieveth ” to salvation. And notliing 
short of this approaches either to the full assurance of faith,” 
or the full assurance of understandingthe 7rKyipo<popix 
or the TMpof opia tjij rwe/xcus^ 

We have now concluded all vve have to offer in the way of 
objection to Mr. Wardlaw's books; and, with it, someobserva- 
4(ions wliich arose out of our rehiarks. The two workvS contain 
many useful criticisms, and illustrations of Scripture. On 1 .John 
iii. 3, (“ Everyman that hath this hope in him puriticlh himself 
even as he is pure;”) he makes the following just observation : 
** * In him/ (that is in Christ.) The expression is commonly 
interpreted as if it referred to the believer’s having this hope in 
himself, that is, residing in his mind and heart. The phrase in 
the original, however, is stt atno), which expresses not the exer¬ 
cise of hope in the heart of him who possesses it, but the ground 
on which his hope rests.” (Discourses, p. 402.) This illustra¬ 
tion is important to the English reader, and might escape the 
Scholar. On the whole, we regard Dr. Wardlaw’s two works as 
a truly valuable accession to the theology of our language. 
There is a marked difference between liis style and Mr. Yates’s. 
As general characteristics we may mention, that the Trinitarian 
is w'arm and animated, the Unitarian cold and deliberate. The 
one has often a generous carelessness in his expressions that 
pleases us. The other measures his words, and maintains a spe¬ 
cious air of studied simplicity. The one is eager because in 
earnest. He is struggling for Kis Bible and his hope of eternity. 
In fact, like the Unitarian contending jbr the externals of Chris¬ 
tianity, he is hghting for life. With him the business is de vita 
et sanguine. The other is as much at his ease as if the n hole 
business were a mere argument; anH never loses himself but 
when he comes to personalities,»or to inconvenient texts of 
Scripture. The one pleads like a party interested; the other 
like an advocate. And it is observable, as in the case of Paul 
and Tertullus, how, every now and then, the measured oratory 
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and guarded argumentation of the rlietorician droop and wither 
before the natural eloquence and strong sense of his vigorous 
anta«conist. 

We congratulate the city which possesses a Wardlaw and a 
Chalmers. And though we have felt it our duty to offer, with 
the deference that is due to their talents, some strictures upon, 
both,—upon the* one here, and upon the other in a preceding 
number,—we gladly liail these northern luminaries as brethren 
and fellow-lielpers in the cause; of truth. While we admire 
the keenness, the judgment, and the perseverance, with which 
the one pursues error, througli all its windings, into its darkest 
and most profound retreats, and drags it out into daylight and 
detection, and the other pursues the grand object of Cliristian 
cizili/.ation,—we readily discover, in the piety, the ardour, and 
die devotedness of each, to what Master they belong. 

Mr. Horne’s book is of a different character from either of 
Mr. Wardlaw’s, and is calculated to answer a different purjiose* 
For the exposure of Unitarian inconsistency, Mr. Wardlaw’s arft * 
the better adapted : bat not, in our opinion, for a full statement 
of the true doctrine and its evidences. He has, in general, though 
not always, followed the plan of giving a few select texts, with 
a portion of argument attached to them. In some parts of hia 
lirst volume, indeed, he presents us with masses of scriptural 
cvideiite. His oliject, however, in the main, has principally 
been a controversial work, and a defence of the truth. This 
object is answered. But for a full statement of the doctrine of 
the Trinity and of its evidences, we think, next to the Bible, 
those books are best which, with few pretensions and little 
argumentation, mainly consist, not of a small selection merely, 
but of abulk.of citations, judiciously chosen, and appropriately 
brought together. Theretbre to those who wish to see some 
considerable jiortion of the evidences of the doctrine of the 
Trinity at one view, we wpuld recommend such books as Mr. 
Horne’s. Thosi; authors, we think, are mostlikely to help the 
learner, who art* not above writing a book containing much of 
Scripture and little of their own; though it might be useless to 
put such a book into the hands of a Llnitariaii, or even of a 
professed believer, were he of a contentious, contesting turn. 
The author of such a work should state his evidence in the 
rough, without standing to chaffer about particular criticisms— 
should give the truth in one broad stream of light, without split- 
in g it into minute, and diverging, and counteracting rays. Some 
idea of what we mean may be gathered from Mr. Wardlaw'# 
fifth sermon. But, to explain ourselves more fully, we would 
refer to the portion of Mr. Horne’s work lying between p. 12. 

• o 2 
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and p. 57 ; where, as tlie passage, in a great measure, consists 
of texts of Scripture well selected and arranged, we have in 
fact forty-tive pages almost as full of truth as they can hold. 
Except vvhen an author is writing for his direct opponents, we 
have no notion of his blunting the edge and breaking the force 
of his evidence, by pausing eveiy uoav and then to argue away 
objections which he feels to be totally irrelevacut. In contend¬ 
ing against unbelievers, indeed, we must tight our way on, wo 
must clear as we go. But it is exc('edingly obsei vabh*, that we 
ought by no means to think of checking ourseUes by needless 
delays, or iiampering otirselves ]jy needless contention, when 
writing cither for believers, or for those who an3 onlv ignorant, 
and not decidedly of the adverse party. We shall \entnre to 
say even of Mr. Wardlaw’s Viooks, that those portions of them 
which arc the least controversial are the most caleuluted for 
general us'd'ulness; nay, that they ]>rove the r.ost: and als(# 
that those contain the greatest portion of important truth, where 
there are tlie least pains taken to dtdect m ror. And if he could 
hud time to publish a volume or two i.f sermons, not w ritteii for 
the purpose, but such as he generally preaches to liis peojih', 
and 'without controversy, wc are much mistaken if tliey would 
not be very acceptable to the sound part of the public, and raise 
his high character in the religious world even higher than it has 
ever yet stood. 

As we have already said, too, w e are not for the plan of con¬ 
tracting our defences. In teaching the doctrines of truth, let 
us take a large ground. We have a right. It is all our own. 
Let us not heed the cavils of oj)])onents. They are so many 
totally groundless claims to what is not theirs. To one whose 
mind is not adverse to the truth, every ]>assage of Scripture 
which does in fact reveal a doctrine of Scripture, should be 
employed to reveal it. And, to a belicvei', every passage vvliicli, 
liowcver obscurely,'the doctrine, may be of service, and 
is calculated to b(' of service, and w as intended to be of service, 
in confirming his faith in it. Wiien, indeed, a mass ol' scriptural 
evidence is thus brought to bear uj)on u contested point, the 
unbeliever has his lesource in saying it may be got over. But 
Jet it be considered what he is asserting, when lie says this. If, 
by getting over, he means tliat it fuay be provt'.d false, we of 
course deny tliis, Bui if he only means that it may be explained 
away, wc answer, that even this is oyly to be done by a sustained 
effort (»f unbelief;—by a sustained resistance to the plain sense 
of the Bible, displayed in a constant succession ol‘ criticisms, 
isorae of them very lame and miserable. And the very necessity 
for this mode of proceeding proves that the cause which has 
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recourse to it is a bad one. For that cannot be scriptural truth, 
wliich is only to be established by a sustained war against the 
language of Scripture. 

lo say the truth, we are unwilling that established evidences 
should be given up, even when much has been urged, and some¬ 
thing has been conceded, to their disadvantage ; as in the case 
of the text in the latter part of the first epistle of St. John. A 
zealous and hearty advocate of the truth will give up nothing; 
till he is obliged. i\nd if any have been the more ready to 
surrender particular passages, because too distinct and decided 
for their fastidious ovtluxloxy, we are sorry on their account. 
As to the various modes of stating the doctrine itself, we own 
we have sometimes liked the least cautious the best. There may, 
indeed, bo a statement which runs too much into hazardous par- 
ti(utlariLies. But we are always sorry to observe that species of 
caution which leaves a statement short of the truth. We felt, 
therefore, much gratification in a statement w'hich we met with 
in a little tract, already mentioned, by Mr. White ; and which, 
with a passage quoted by him from Horsley, w'e shall here give... 

“ Believing most fully the absolute unity of the Divine nature, I 
believe also that this unity is perfectly consistent with a personal dis¬ 
tinction, and that there are three Divine Persons, (not distinct Beings, 
nor divided parts of the Godhead, but) three intelligent Agents, who 
have condescended to perlbrm distinct offices, and to enter into different 
relations to mankind. These Divine Persons I worship under the titles 
of Father, Son, and Holy Giiost.” (P. 34-.) 

Bishop Horsley’s words are— 

“ 1 maintain that the tlirce Persons arc one Being; one by mutual 
relation, indissoluble connection, and gradual subordination; so strictly 
one, that any individual thing, in tiie whole world of m.^ttcr and of 
spirit, presents but a faintshadow of their unity. I maintain that each, 
person by himself is God; because cacli possesses fully every attribute 
of the Divine nature. But 1 maintain that theee three Persons are all 
included in the very idea of a God; and that ioj that reason, as well 
as for the idenlity of the attributes in eacli, it were impious and absurd 
to s;iy there are three Goiks. For to say there are three Gods, were to 
say, there are three Fathers, three Sons, and three Holy Ghosts. I 
maintain the equality of the three Persons, in all the attributes of the: 
Divine nature. 1 maintain their equality in rank and authority, with 
respect to ail created things,* whatever relations or differences may sub¬ 
sist between themselves. Differences there must be, lest we confound, 
the Persons ; which was the. error of Sabellius. But the differences 
can only consist in the personal properties, lest we divide the substance, 
and make a plurality of independent Gods.” (P. note.) 

We think both these are statements of men who are at home 
in the subject, and know their ground. And if any objectiou 
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is made to tlit* plurality of persons in the Divine Unity which is 
here bo explicitly dwelt upon, our best answer will be in the 
words of Goussct which we gave before; and part of which we 
shall now repeat in English. “ You will say, This plurality is 
inconsistent with the nature of God. 1 ask, in return. How do 
you know that I The declaration of God, icho knows, is wortii 
more than your reasoning, who do ml knoiv.^’ (See Reply, 
p. 88.) 

The necessity for maintaining the distinction of the Persons 
is well shown in a passage quoted by Mr. Horne from the 
Dishop, his namesake. This amiable prelate, it is well known, 
bore the title of Hutchinsoniaii. But we see nothing in the 
following extract which goes beyond sound Trinitarianism. 

“ Say no more, then, that the doctrine of the Trinity is a matter 
of curiosity and amusement only. Our religion is founded upon it 
Eor what is Christianity but a manife.station of the three divine Persons, 

engaged in the great work of man’s redemption, begun, continued, 
and to be ended by them, in their several relations of Father, Son, and 
^oly Ghost, Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, three Persons, one 
God ? If there be no Son of God, where is our redemption ? If there 
be no Holy Spirit, where is our sanctification ? Without both, where 
is our salvation I ” (P. 79*) 

What we say of the Trinity, we say indeed of all the doctrinea 
of our redemption ;—that we ought not to shrink from stating 
them in all their strangeness and unaccommodating simplicity. 
Not one prominent, not one even apparently incongruous I'eature, 
should be pared down.—No, nor in the slightest degree touched 
or smoothed off. Every thing should bo presented to the view 
exactly as it is; and left to stand, open and unsheltered, in all 
the rough, unhewn simplicity of native truth. Any mode of 
satement that comes short of this, in fact, is cowardice. With 
all possible tenderness for the iniirinities of believers, and there¬ 
fore ^vith all possible caution against making unnecessary diffi¬ 
culties, we must not care for the hostility or ridicule of infidels 
one jot. All true doctrine, fully and fairly stated, admits, from 
its very natnre, of being placed, by men of corrupt minds, 
and destiiute of the truth/’ in a strange and ridiculous point of 
view. And a statement nnt admitting^of this, is not a true, or 
if it be a true, is not a full statement. We have but one path, 
narrow indeed, but straight forward. And that path we must 
follow, in spite of every disturbing folce, wlietlier it would turn 
«s to the right hand or to tlie left.* 

For 1^0 K'asons we have given, we approve also of the fol¬ 
lowing plain and distinct statement of Christian doctrine by a 
gentleman already quoted. 
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“ The system is exalting and consolatary to man. The three Divine 
Persons who had concurred in his creation, concurred in his redenip- 
tion also. The Father gave the Son to redeem him; the Son freely 
and willingly engaged in the gracious work; the Holy Spirit under¬ 
took the renovation of his nature, and the restoration of the Divine 
image to his soul. Hy the incarnation of the Son of God, man is 
brought into the most intimate union with the Deity ; by his ascen¬ 
sion into heaven, the human is exalted far above the angelic nature, 
since in it Christ has taken possession of his throne of glory.'' 
(White’s Address, p. 33.) 

We lire as anxious for (iistiiich v-iews of Christian doctrine 
in g(;ne.riil, as for distinct views of the Persons of the Trinity. 
And we apprehend that an hostility both to one anil the other 
lies at the bottom of Socinianism. Indeed tlie frivat error ol' 
modern theology seems to be, a dread of full and distinct state¬ 
ments of Christian doctrines, arising from an apprehension 
that if fnlly stated they will appear inconsistent with each other. 
Thus we must be cautious of too distinctly stating the doctrine 
of justification by faith alone, lost it should appear to preclude'! 
the necessity of saiiiitification: and in the same way, we must ' 
be cautious of too distinctly stating the doctrine of the Trinity, 
lest it should appear to preclude the doctrine of the Divine 
Unity. It is dreadful, when doctrines beautifully harmonizing, 
are thus set up in opposition to one another. 

The fact is, that the ridicule, the oficiice, the dislike, called 
forth, often arise from a mistaken notion that vvhut is only 
meant as a statement is intended for an explanation. Wo can¬ 
not agree with those who look upon the Athanasian ciecd as 
intended for an explanation of the doctrine of the Trinity. Here 
we do not materially differ from Mr. Horne, tiiough in Jiis ana¬ 
lysis, towards the end of his volume, he seems to regard one 
part of tlie creed as illustrative of the other. He means illustra¬ 
tive of statements. We mean explanatory of doctrine. A 
creed, properly speaking, is a statement jof doctrine; not an 
explanation. If we. look to it for an explanation we may be 
totally disappointed; since the matter which it states may be 
inexplicable.—It is the office of an explanation to remove diffi¬ 
culties. It is the office of a statement to give them as they 
are. As it may l>c said of Christian obedience that it does not 
consist in obeying where there is no difficulty, but in obeying 
where there is a difficulty: so it may be said of Christian faith ; 
that it does not consist in believing where there is no difficulty, 
but in believing where thefre is a difficulty. Therefore “ thc^ 
carnal mind ” is hostile both to Christian obedience and to 
Christian faith. It endeavours to dispose of obedience by ex¬ 
plaining away the comyaandments of God; and it endeavours to 
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dispose of faitli, by explaining his mysteries. For an attempt 
to explain them, is generally an attempt to, explain them away: 
—^to get rid of a difficulty which it is intended that we should 
take as we find it. Therefore in the creeds which set forth the 
doctrines of the Bible and the church, we are not to look for 
an explanation of those doctrines. They are to be ar,c,e[)ted, 
upon scriptural authority, on being stated, and. before they are 
explained. This is the trial of our faith. If afterwards we find 
that they admit of explanation, well. But for this, we main¬ 
tain, we are not to stipulate, prior to acceptance: because, if 
we are, there is an end of faith. 

There are many things in the gospel, which are mysteries, 
and which are intended to be mysteries. Now any statement 
of these mysteries, which came to us ])rofessing to be an expla¬ 
nation, would come to us with falsehood written u])on its front. 
We need not give ourselves the trouble of examining it. The 
time may be better employed which we should eni])loy in at¬ 
tending to it. It cannot be true, for it professes to make that 
plain which is not plain. State the doctrine, if you please. But 
' state it so, that not one real difficulty shall be slurred over or 
mitigated. God is pleased by these difficulties to try your faith 
in him. Attempt to remove them, and what does it prove ? It 
proves only this:—that you flinch from this trial of your faith. 
•—In the Aihanasian creed, w'e have a full, fearless, and minute 
statement of certain high and important mysteries; with every 
difficulty at full length, and undisgviised :—but no C5\planation. 
—Unless indeed by an explanation we understand a more j)ar- 
ticular statement and illustration. But wc mean, nothing that 
takes from the difficulty: nothing that represents the sacred 
doctrine otherwise than it is;—high and deej) beyond our 
limited comprehensions. 

Of the necessity of clear and decided views of the distinction 
of Persons in the Trinity, we are becoming more convinced 
every day of our lives. It is the office of faith, we imagine, first 
to have as clear and decided views of the Trinity as if the 
Unity had never been heard of; secondly, to have as clear and 
decided a view of the Unity, as if‘ the Trinity had never been 
heard of; and then, thirdly, to believe faithfully that neither 
of these views is inconsistent with the mother, but, on the con¬ 
trary, that both are true. Our creed is, that there is a Trinity 
so decidedly marked, that if we knew of it alone, we must have 
believed in three Persons without any unity of substance; that 
^there is a unity so decidedly marked, that if we knew of it alone, 
we must have believed in one substance without any division of 
Persons; and that this Trinity and this Unity centre in the 
Godhead. This is the doctrine of the Athunasian creed. This 
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is the doctrine of our c.hiircli. Tliis is the doctrine of the Bible. 
From the caution of some we might almost apprehend that they 
had no distinct view either of the Trinity or of the Unity,—but 
only an obscure idea of something between both. Thus when 
we are told that our distance to a place to which w^e are going 
is only three or four miles, unless we are in the habit of think¬ 
ing very cJos('ly,,w’(^ shall not present to ourselves the two ideas 
of three mih:s and four miles, but only one idea between the 
two—say of three miles and a, half. And, for ordinary matters, 
this is the plan which will best answer our purpose. But we 
must beware of so loosu a mode oftlrinking when we come to 
the contemplation of heavenly things, and to the language of 
the floly Ghost. 


That we may not b(‘ misunderstood in any thing we have 
now' oJfered. we will liere stale that we regard the doctrine of 
the strict unity of the Godliead as an essential, as a vital, as an 
indispensable doctrine of the Christian religion. We consider 
this unity as a spiritual, actual, indissoluble, essential, unity. 
By spirilual, we meau unity of Spirit in that wdiich is Spirit, 
By actual, we mean a real and not a figurative unity. By indis¬ 
soluble, we mean not merely a unity that can never be dissolved, 
but a unity that lias ahvays heen what it is. By essential, we 
mean a unity of essence. The three Divine Persons are eter¬ 
nally, necessarily, intensely One:—so that nothing created can 
give even an idea of their unity:—»o that the union of the^wo 
sides of the same human body, making one frame, conies totally 
short oi‘ it:—so that the union of any tw'O things in nature 
which are called tlie same,—the union of soul and body, nay 
the union of’natural identity, falls short of conveying even a 
shadow of an idea of the inconceivable unitv of the Godhead. 


Yet at the same time do we maintain that the catholic faith 
consists, not merely in helieiing that God is one, but in believ¬ 
ing in the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, and that these 
three are one. • 




Witli regard to those who call themselves Unitarians, as we 
have vdready intimated, we question w'hether they are entitled 
to the name. As Tcrtullian says : Duos ct ties (deos) jam 
jactitant a nobis pncdicari; se vero unius Dei cultores piBBSU- 
nmnt: quasi non et Un4tas, iuuationalitf.u collecta, 
iiAiiiKsiM 1 ‘ACiA'r; et Triiiitas, rationalitcr expensa, veritatem 
coiistituat.” (See Elementij of Christian Theology, vol. ii. p. 95.) 
We cannot bring ourselves to believe that Unitarians have any 
thing approaching, or even teftdiiig, or even pointing to a sound 
belief in the doctrine of the Divine Unity. Their notion appears 
to be, that this .doctrine and that of the Trinity cannot stand 
together. Therefore it §eems to ns, that, on their principles. 
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if once they were fairly brou«;ht to confess the Trinity, tliey 
would feel themselves constrained to deny the Unity. Hyp- 
polytus, an early father, as cited by Mr. Horne, confirms us in 
this view of ours. 

We can no otherwise ” he observes, “ consider God as one, but 
ns believing truly in the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Gliost. 
The Word of the Father, knov ing the administration (or economy of 
the Three Persons) and that it was the will of the Father to be thus 
honoured, and not otherwise, gave his disciples orders, after his re¬ 
surrection, to this purpose; Go, teach all finlions, baptizing them in the 
name o/' the Father, and f>f,lhe Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; signify¬ 
ing, that whosoever should leave out any one of tlie three, should 
COME so FAU siioiiT OF KNOWixo (iOD PERFECTLY, for by tliis Trinity 
the Father is glorified.” /See p. ISll.) 

In this we certainly agrt'e. There is no real Uniturianism, ex¬ 
cept in the real faitJi, as it was once delivered to the saints: 
that sound, scriptural, spiritual IJiiitarianism, which worships 
the Trinity in Unity and the Unitj'^ in Trinity.—W(i question, 
therefore, the claim of Unitarians to the title which they bear; 
and maintain that, after all, with all their self-ascription of pro¬ 
found and peculiarly appropriate views upon the subject, they 
have come totally short of the glory of God—have never had 
even a view of that strict and proper Unity, of which they talk 
BO much—but that they believe only in a nonentity—a phan¬ 
tasm—an aii*y nothing—the creation of their own minds. We 
maintain that even at the very best they beliei’e only a portion 
of that truth, which, in order to be believed aright, must be be¬ 
lieved entire. They ought to have some name that would show 
this : something; which would show that thev do not believe in 
the Divine Unity, but in something short of Unity. “ Partial- 
ists,” or “ Fractionalists,” was tlie name that struck us. But 
it might be thought that we wished to raise a smile upon a very 
serious subject; and therefore we leave them for the present in 
possession of the title of IJniturians. vvhich, if w^e come to right, 
belongs only, appropriately, to the members of the general 
church, who are the only real believers in the strict and proper 
Unity of the Deity : — the only heal believers, we are not 
afraid to say again ; for “ whosoever transgresseth, and abideth 
nut in tlie doctrine of Christ, hath not God. He that abideth 
itp the doctrine of Christ, he hath both the Father and 
THE Son.” (2 .John 9.) , 

If Ave preach our God and Saviour Jesus Christ to the Uni¬ 
tarian, he will charge us, like the Athenians in the Acts of the 
Apostles, with setting forth a “ strange God.” Talk of the 
Supreme Being, and he will not object. But talk of the 
Supreme Being as coming into the,world, and he will deny 
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him. Therefore, ifVe must not strictly charge him with atheism, 
we may charge him with something very much like it. The 
Greek for Atheist is aScoc, the Greek for Socinian is afieo? Iv tm 
xQ<rfAu. The one is without God.” The other is ** without 
God in the world.” 

We have dwelt, however, in some of the preceding remarks, 
upon tlie nece^ity of observing the distinction of persons in 
the Godhead, because we think tlie evils of Sabelliamsm are as 
great as those of Unitarianism. Indeed the two systems are 
not very remote from each other; vmd there are people, if we mis¬ 
take not, who call themselves Sabellian Unitarians.” The 
systems are also allied in their origin. In both cases we have 
errory arising from a desire to get ridi mystery. In both cases, 
the speculator endeavours to bring that within the grasp of 
reason which is beyond its grasp, and dies in his reasonings. 

We would here urge, also, the immense importance to tlie 
Christian scheme, of clear and decided views of the humanity 
of the Redeemer, as well as of the Unity of the Godhead. It is 
essentially necessary, that, according to the words of the Atha-* 
nasian creed, “ we believe rightly the incarnation of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” It is as necessary to have a full sense of the 
hmnajiity of the Word of God, as of the Divinity of Jesus of 
Nazareth. We must not only assert that the Son of Man was 
God, but that “ the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us.” 
And here also the Unitarians fall short of the true faith. They 
have no truer a belief of the humanity of Christ, than they hav€i 
of the Unity of the Godhead. They merely believe in the 
humanity of a man. The true faith is, that we believe in the 
humanity of God the Redeemer, of him besides whom there is 
no Saviour. Dr. Chalmers has well expressed the nature of 
this faith in one of his sermons. 

“ If nature and her elements be dreadful, how' dreadful that myste¬ 
rious and unseen Being, who sits behind the elements he has formed, 
and gives birth and movement to all things! It isithe mystery in which 
he is shrouded,—it is that dark and unknoum region of spirits, where 
he reigns in glory, and stands revealed to the immediate view of his 
w'orshippers,—it is the inexplicable manner of his being so far removed 
from that province of sense, within which the understanding of man 
can expatiate,—it is its total^ unlikcncss to all that nature can furnish 
to the eye of the body, or to the conception of the mind which ani¬ 
mates it,—it is all this which throws the Being who formed us at a dis¬ 
tance so inaccessible, which throws an impenetrable mantle over his 
way, and gives us the idea of some dark and untrodden interval be¬ 
twixt the glory of God, and all tfiat is visible and created.” 

“ Now' Jesus Christ has lifted up this mysterious veil, or rather he 
has entered withj;;! it. He is now at the right hand of God; ftoa 
though the brightness of his Father’s glory, and the express image ef 
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his person, he appeared to*us in the palpable chSractcr of a man; and 
those high attributes of truth, and justice, and mercy, wliich could 
not be felt or understood, as they existed in the abstract and invisible 
Deity, are brought down to our conceptions in a manner the most 
familiar and impressive, by having been made, tlirough Jesus Christ, 
to flow in utterance from human lips, and to beam in expressive ph}'- 
siognomy from a human countenance.” 

“ So long as I had nothing before me but the unseen Spirit of God, 
niy mind wandered in uncertainty, my busy fancy was free to expa¬ 
tiate, and its images filled my heart with disquietude and terror. But 
in the life, and person, and history of Jesus Christ, the attributes of 
the Deity are brought down *to the observation of the senses ; and 1 
can no longer mistake them, when in the Son, wlio is the express 
image of his Father, 1 see them curried home to my understanding by 
the evidence and expression ofijuman organs,—when I see the kindness 
of the huther, in the tears which fell from his ISon at the tomb of 
Xiazarus,—when I see his justice blended with his mercy, in the ex¬ 
clamation, * O Jerusalem, Jerusalem,’ by Jesus Christ; uttered with 
atone more tender than the sympathy of human bosom ever prompted, 
while he bewailed the sentence of its desolation,—and in the look of 
energy and significance which he threw upon Peter, I feel the judg¬ 
ment of God himself flashing conviction upon niy conscience, and 
calling me to repent while his wrath is suspended, and he still w’aitcth 
to be gracious.” 

“ And it was not a temporary character which he assumed.\Vc 

have a Priest on high, who is touched with a fellow'-feeling of our in- 
-firmities. My soul, unable to support itself iu its aiirial flight among 
the spirits of the invisible, now reposes on Christ, who stands revealed 
to my conceptions, in tlie figure, the countenaticc, the heart, the 
sympathies of a man. He has entered within that veil which hung 
over the glories of the Ftcrnal,—and the mysterious, inaccessible throne 
of God is divested of all its terrors, when I think that a friend who 
bears the form of the species, and knows its infirmities, is there to 
plead for me.” (Sermons, 1812, p. 186.) 

In a word, whether our aUeniiou be directed to tht; Father, 
the Saviour, or the Comforter; whether to the Man Jesus Clirist, 
to the Shepherd and Redeemer ol Israel, the Higli Priest of our 

E rofession, the King of Saints, tlie Prophet, the Lawgiver, the 
lediator between God and man, or the equal of Jehovah; we 
should have a full, distinct, and believing view of divine truth 
in all these asj)ects. As the divine life comes to be more vigor¬ 
ous within us, all these views will be more distinct. As it droops 
and flags, they will he more partial, ill-defined, and obscure. 
One view will by no means interfere'with the otljer. Suppose a 
man standing at noon in a chamber with many windows towards 
the south. He goes to one of them, and there he sees the sun 
shining right opposite to him in full splendour. But can lie only 
see it at that window i Far from it. He goes to another, and 
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there he sees the same object rij^ht opposite to him stil). And 
so it will be if he goes to all. Yet there are not many suns, but 
one sun. 


On the contrary, when a person shuts up all his ideas of the 
Godhead in one sAveeping- and exclusive idea of Unity, and thuR 
gets rid of all those particularities of Christian doctrine which 
can only be real,if the doctrine of the Trinity be real, the man 
wfio says his prayers before a crucifix is nearer to the kingdom 
of heaven than he. llcifusing to look beyond his own nnscrip- 
turai conceptions, and taking that for Christianity which is only 
inelaphysical specailation of a very v)r<linary kind, he makes a 
return from the Christian to the Jewish dispensation, from a 
Deity more clearly, to a Deity more obscurely revealed. He 
brought bac-k, in fact, to the religion of t he saints who lived 
before tin* Christian dispensation, w'hich might do very well for 
them, but is not the religion intended for us. We w ould explain 
oursiivc s. We speak not of the reiigiwn of those avIio lived 
bel’orc; the hirth of Christ, as in its nature different from the 


religion of the present tkiy. ll.eligion in its nature has always 
]je(‘ii the same ; namely, salvation by giace through faith. Bu 
t here is a difference of modi/ication in Christian faith and the 


faith of believers under the Mosaic dispensation. They lived 
before our Lord’s crucifixion, death, and resurrection. We live 




afti'r them. They looked forward to jiromises, of which we 
look back u])on the performance. When onr Lord bowed his 
head upon tlui cross, and said, “ It is finished,” the thing was 
done. To tlicm there was an indistinct, to us there is a compa¬ 
ratively distinct n'velation. On us the Sun of Righteousness 
is risen. To them he w'as yet below the spiritual horizon. A 
return, therefore, from our faith to tlieirs is a return from open 
day to tviilight. 

One ilitliculty indeed may be started, when wi; recommend so 
many distinct views of the schtmc ol’ salvation, as belonging 
to the (Christian faith : lunnely, “ How are tliey to be all recon¬ 
ciled, as uniting in one system of Divine tnith?” But this 
ditUcuilY wc may safely leave to that Being who has eternal 
wisdom to go to wmrk with ; and who, occupying and control- 
ing- the whole range of natural and spiritual t;xistence, lias ample 
sjiace to adjust and to bring together whatever appears incon¬ 
gruous or opposed to our limited capacities. It is our business 
to believe; it is God’s to reconcile. The hesitation of ignorance 
may admit, in some cases, of excuse. The hesitation of unbelief 
is VI destroying sin. “ It is certain,” says Milner, “ that these 
essentials cannot be neglected or despised, without a turpitude 
of lieart, whicl^ the Scripture connects with the final ruin of 
the soul.” (Church History, vol. ii. chap, xvii.) If, in parti* 
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calar, in referring to any of these distinctions in our minds, 
whether of persons, of functions, or of doctrines, we will not 
see them in their real importance, then will our ideas of all those 
essentials of Christianity fade away, which are only real if these 
distinctions are real. The mediation and intercession of the 
Saviour, the atonement, the purchase, the redemption, the re¬ 
conciliation, all will come to nothing. First ouf views ol‘ these 
• things will become obscure and undefined. Then, as we attempt 
to fix them, they will become meagre and curtailed. Then w-^e 
shall begin to say that they are maro Jigures. Then, in tl)e elusive 
form which we liave thus, given them, they will vsoon become 
mere nothings^ and vanish from our grasp. Then we shall doubt 
them altogether. Then w^e shall deny them.—And then,—we 
shall not be far from total apostasy. 

One great safeguard, under the Divine protection, will be 
a full persuasion of the plenary inspiration of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. We venture to say, that in the existing nature of tilings, 
a book intended to convey to us a revelation must come to 
'os as plenarily inspired, or it must come to us in vain. We 
say that as long as there is not a full acceptation of a book 
containing a revelation,—as long as there is not an implicit 
admission of the Di^ ine authority of every part of it,—w'hile 
things continue as they are,.it never can convey that revelation. 
For we shall only accept just what we happen to like ; and, as 
to what we do not like, this, we shall say, is the part which is 
not authentic. Therefore we shall just be brought to believe, 
with the book, what we might be brought to believe without it. 
Not one point will be gained with us. Not one article of faith 
will be planted in our minds, but what might equally be planted 
there, without all this apparatus of sending a book t<i make it 
known. The short measure of our intellect, the uncertain mea¬ 
sure of our fancy, or the false measure of our inclination, will 
he the measure of our faith. To the extent of this measure we 
may believe, but no further. To the extent of a capacity so 
limited or modified, we may be filled, but no further. All that 
is communicated beyond this must run out as fast as it is poured 
in* We shall admit of being filled up to a certain point, but 
beyond this we can receive nothing. 

On the contrary, there will be every-advantage in a belief in 
tlie plenary inspiration of the Scriptures. Not merely shall 
we have an advantage over the sceptic, in believing miuiy pas¬ 
sages as they stand which he denies or perverts, but even those 
which he agrees to receive with ns,“will come on our minds with 
a tenfold greater force than on his. In his heart a thousand 
fences are set up against the authority even c^f a passage of 
admitted genuineness, which against the force and weight of 
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])lenary inspiration conkl never stand ^n instant. When we 
beliere in this plenaiy inspiration, every expression has its im¬ 
port, every word its value. There is a readiness to accept the 
sense, which marvellously facilitates the tinding of the sense. 

Under the same circumstances, also, there will be a readiness 
to take things in their literal or their obvious meaning. A pas¬ 
sage may be taken in three ways:—either as signifying exactly 
what it expresses, or more than it expresses, or less' than it 
cxjiresses. Now we venture to offer the following canon for the 
interpretation of Holy Writ:—namely, that every passage of 
Scri[)ture must lx; taken in tlie first ur sec ond of these ways, 
none in the third: that is, tliat cn'cay passage either signifies 
t xactly what it expresses, or more than it cx[)resses;—never less 
than it expresses. When the canon first occurred to us, as a 
ride to assist our private studies, we apprehended that it required 
some inodilication. ilut after consideration and use, we are 
inclined to leave it to be cpialified by the judgment of our read¬ 
ers, aware, that it admits of being misre])resent,ed and misunder¬ 
stood, but persuaded that those who will give it a fair trial in a 
candid spirit will find it servicciTiblo. Some passages w’ill of 
course be considered as exceptions to the rule. But even here 
we would recommend a little discrimination before it is rejected. 

And while almost every passage has one or the other of these two 
senses, that is, means either precisely what it expresses, or else, 
more than it expresses, wc are of opinion that a far greater 
number are of the former description than some persons would 
suppose. On this subject, wc shall quote a passage from Hors¬ 
ley’s letters to Dr. Priestley:—for, in these discussions, we are 
not w'andering from the Unitarian controversy. 

“ You think the phrase in question ‘ is similar to other Jewish 
phrases,’ which you think will be allowed to be merely expressive of 
humanity. 1 fear, Sir, it hath been the custom of late to lay too much 
stress upon Jewish idioms, in the exposition oU the didactic parts of 
the New Testament. The gospel is a general rovelation.* If it is 
delivered in a style, which is not perspicuous to the illiterate of any 
nation except the Jewish, it is as much locked up from general appre¬ 
hension, as if the sacred books had been written in the vernacular gib¬ 
berish of the Jews of that age. The Holy Spirit, which directed the 
apostles and the evangelists to the use of the tongue, which in their 
day was the most generally understood—the Greek, would for the same 
reason, it may be presumed, suggest to them a style which might be 
generally perspicuous. It is therefore a principle with me, that the 
true sense of any phrase in the New Testament is, for the most part. 


(c # it The rcliRion of Christ was an universal religion, and the doctrines of the 
gospel were calculat^^or tlie western a*, well as the eastern hemisphere.” Sea 
Mr.*^ Shepherd’s prcfaceto his Frce^Evaminalion, &c.” 
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irhat may be called a standing sense: that which will be the first tu 
occur to common people of^ every cour>try, and in every age : ancl l am 
apt to think that the difference between this standing sense and thv. 
Jewish sense will, in all cases, be far less than is imagined, or none at 
all; because, though different languages difier wddely in their refined 
and elevated idioms, common speech is in all languages pretty much 
the same.” (Horsley’s fourth letter to Dr. Priestley, sec. S.) 

It will be observed how hostile this passat^e is, (as well as 
the canon o! ours, ])roposed above,) to that mode of disposini; 
of difficult passages of Scripture v/hich consists in pronouncing 
them merely figurative. ,^e have lu) objection to calling many 
passages figurative. Bui “ merely hgurati ve ”—that is the phrase 
of which we disapprove. It sounds as if the thing signified by 

cide. 

When wc speak of the sacrifidal language, (if I may so express 
myself) of the New Testament, in reference to the death of Christ, it 
• is usual to resolve it all xnXoJigure and allusion, 'i’his, however, is at 
once to deprive the language of iL meaning, and the rites alluded to of 
theirs. It is, besides, to charge the writers with singular folly. No 
idea could well be simpler, or more easily expressed, than that of a 
prophet’s dying to confirm his testimony, or rather to prove his since¬ 
rity in delivering it, (for his submitting to sufferings and death could 
prove no more than this,) or even to afford in his own rising from the 
grave, the evidence and the pledge of a future resurrection. Why 
such language as that which has been ejunted, should be so constantly 
used to express such ideas as these, il‘ these were indeed the ideas 
intended to be conveyed, is a question which can hardly be answered, 
on any principle consistent w'itli the inspiration, or even with the com¬ 
mon sense of the writers. If tlie death of Christ was not an atone¬ 
ment for sin,—the law and the prophets, Jesus himself, his forerunner, 
and his apostles, all spoke a language which is to me utterly unintelli¬ 
gible; and which could not have more effectually deceived, had it been 
framed for the express purpose of deceptipn.” (Discourses, p. 204-,) 

This way of speaking, surely, is far better than theirs, who 
.say, for instance, “ Our Lord died merely to magnify the law 
and to make it honourable —meicly to convince us of God’s 
wrath against sin though tlicse ends were no doubt answered 
and included. The fact we believe to be this: that the Bible 
contains spirit,nal truth conveyed in tlie language best calculated 
lo convey it. We must not attempt then to mend this convey¬ 
ance by substituting other languago. Every such substitution 
will only put us one step fartlier from the truth. For instance: 
whenever a writer says that a jiaasage of Scripture is merely 
figurative, it is usual for him to give, in lieu of it, some other 
explanation of the meaning intended to beVonveyed. Now 


the figure, were something less, or meaner, or less real, than the 
figure itself. Here our views and Mr. Wartilaw’s totally coin- 
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wJjMjwe contend for is this:—that the explanation thus given is 
near truth as the figure which it supersedes; but that, 
on the contraryTIrt is one degree farther off. The figure, very 
possibly, conies short of the thing signified. But the explana¬ 
tion comes short of the figure. It is dreadful when men thus 
take the gospel of God into their own hands, and modify and 
mitigate it according to their fancies. And the great misfortune 
is, tliat this way”"of getting over passages by saying they are 
merely figurative, most unhappily occupies itself, as if by pre¬ 
ference, upon those very passages which contain doctrines essen¬ 
tial to our salvation ; doctrines, through the simple acceptation 
of which, our souls are to be delivered from perishing everlast¬ 
ingly, It strikes therefore at the root of all saving faith, and 
introduces obscure, mistrustful, unsatisfying views, upon those 
very jioints with respect to which our belief ought to be most 
clear, most fearless, most assured, most full, most solid, most 
positive. 

We have a few more miscellaneous remarks to offi'r, and shall 
then (;onclude. Apprehensions have been expressed of a great ' 
increase of Ihiitarianisni. They fire not felt by us. Dr. Ward- 
law’s apprehensions for his own country seem equally slight. 
Respecting a very imposhiif catalogue of delegates, who were 
present at a meeting held at Kdinburgh in May, 1815, he makes 
the follow ing observations. 

“ This is, no doubt, a somewhat formidable list; and when a person 
reads of delegates, and congregations, and very encouraging accounts, 

he is apt to be not a little startled.One of tlie towns mentioned as 

having a delegate present, was left, 1 have been informed, empty of its 
Unitarianism, wlien tlic said delegate took his departure to attend the 
■meeting. Invited for this purpose to Edinburgh, lie complied with the 
invitation, and appeared there ns the representative oi'—himself !—and 
gave withal, it may be presumed, a ‘ veiy encouraging account ’ of 
the progress of Unitariaiiism in t!:e place where he bad go/ and given 
his commission of delegatimp In another of tlvese towns, there has 
been discovered a solitary old woman professing Unitarian principles, 
who is not acquainted with uiiy ‘ of that way ’ in the place, besides 
herself. In more places than one, although they have made several 
attempts to gain a footing, their success has been so very small, that 
inquirers after them have hardly been able to discover their existence; 
from v/hich, (as it is not, in general, their nature, to * blush unseen,’) 
we lua}^ 1 presume, infer, tliat in such places they arc not at iL'a-^t in 
sufficient numbers to keep one another in countenance. In several of 
these stations I have heard of jhree, in one of five or six, in another 
of from eight to twelve, in another of seventeen, in another of twenty; 
the largest number of which I have heard in any place is between twenty 
and thirty, and even this only in one instance; and some of the per¬ 
sons included number, hardly avowed UnitarianSj but only 
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*MUfyu 9 »t suspectl.' The inquiries which have produceu ^uch r 

been made at the most cousulerabte of the place^-'enumcil aid, 
wliitllh it is, perhaps, more than justice to take as a sAnadard for the rest, 
jbouhle, if you please, the amount in every one of them ; and still, 
SUfely, there must be some little quackery, in puffing them off as * very 
Ciicouraging accounts.* ** (Reply, p. 389.) 

The real grounds for apprehending an extension of Unitarian 
principles will bjj found in the following passage. 

** One of the great leading tendencies of the Unitarian system is 
the exaltation of man. It flatters the conscious dignity of his nature, 
W treating as ‘ an old-wives*-fable * the doctrine of original depravity. 
it flatters his pride of intellect, by making Reason the arbitress of the 
dictates of Revelation. It flatters his pride of self-righteousness, by 
assuring him, that his own virtue is to procure his acceptance with God. 
By denying the deity and atonement of Christ, it releases the mind 
fVom the overwhelming impression of the infinite malignity of sin. By 
exhibiting * a God all mercy,’ softening down the * terrors of the 
Lord,* and proclaiming an assurance, that none shall Anally perish, 
but that all shall ultimately arrive at the enjoyment of everlasting- 
happiness, it alleviates the sinner’s apprehension of danger, makes him 
feel more at his case with God, as a Being whose countenance, instead 
of the frown of an offended Judge, wears towards all his creatures the 
smiles of paternal love, and who will not be severe to mark or to punish 
the frailties of his erring children. By denying the existence and in¬ 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, it offers incense to the self-sufficiency of 
man, and to the omnipotence of human resolutions and human efforts, 
in working out a self-procured salvation.” (Reply, p. 391.) 

Dr. Wardliiw then atsks : “ If these things be so;—if Unit- 
arianisni be thus consonant with so many of the principles of 
corrupt nature, how comes it to pass that it does not meet w'ith 
a more general reception ? That its converts are comparatively 
few;—that, v/ith not many exceptions, its preachers proclaim 
their doctrines to empty pews and echoing walls;—are matters 
of unquestionable notoriisty.” The Doctor gives a satisfactory 
answer to this inijuiry^ showing two of the principal reasons to 
be, tin; palpable falsehood of the pretension of Unitarianism to 
be thedoctriiKi of the Bible, and the circumstance that there are 
wants in the condition of* mankind, which Unitarianism does 
not meet, i n the midst of the ge.neral attention which is now 
begiimiiigto he paid to religious subjects,—there is one circum¬ 
stance, in<l Jed, w hich wo think will alw'ays prevent the Unita¬ 
rians obtaining any thing like a share of those who are leaving 
the ranks of the No/hi/igarians —the<iieatlien population of coun¬ 
tries called Christian :—namely^ that those who are anxious to 
embrace Christianity, will pref(?r something that posse.sse.s a few 
of the peculiar marks and tokens f»f Christianity. A prudenf 
housewife, when she has at length determined ypon purchasing 
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*\ of domestic economy, generally makes up her mind 

‘ ;lOT’*to grudge ,a little extra expense, but to have the article good 
of its kind. TKus will it be, we think, with those persons in 
the present day who take up a profession of religion. They will 
wish to have a good article. And therefore they will not become 
Unitarians. 

“ But it i?, abbve all, to the providence and the grace of God that 
we must look, for the prevention of the progress of error. The Uni¬ 
tarians are very boastful of their * day of small things* in Scotland. 
Long may it continue such !—^long, I trust, it shall continue such. It 
is not of their doctrine tliat God hath fiaki, ‘ It shall accomplish, that 
which I please, and prosper in the thing whereto I send it.* It is not 
to their ‘ planting,* or to their * watering,* that he has promised to 
* give an increase.* They have sown their ' handful,* not of * corn,* 
but of tares; and they are looking for a plentiful crop. But ‘the 
Lord of the Harvest,’ we trust, will disappoint their expectations. 
Their seed wants t!ic showers of Divine blessing; and never, either on 
the mountains, or in the valleys of Caledonia, shall it ‘ shake with 
prosperous fruit.’ It shall be ‘ as the grass on the house-tops, which^ 
withereth before it groweth up; wlwjrewith the mower fillcth not his 
hand, nor he that bindeth sheaves, his bosom.’ ” (Reply, p. 396.) 

Meiinwhik' let the believers profit by till the instruction 
which the case of the Luitavian is calculated to afford. Above 
all, let him not be high-minded, but fear. “ Because of un¬ 
belief th('y are broken olf, and thou standest by faith.”— 
‘‘ Wherefore let him that thiiiketh he staiideth take heed lest, 
he fall.’’ Into not one error have they fallen, into which every 
man living, through the natural blindness and obstinacy of his 
heart, is not liable to fall. He who is ]>res(;rvcd from falling, 
after their example, owes it not to any wisdom of his own, but, 
to the grace of God:—who is as able to resloi’e them, as he is 
to keep his followers safe.—J jcI the Christian bewarej espe¬ 
cially, of an irreverent, contesting, criticising, intrusive spirit, 
when he is entering on the contemplation of sacred things. 
This will be continually drawing aside ‘his attention from what, 
is plain to what is obscure in religion—^that is, from what is 
more important to what is less so.—For that which is most 
plain, most intelligible, we had almost said most superficial in 
religion, is that whicli it most intimately concerns us to know. 
An arrogant spirit of criticism, also, will blunt the efl’ect of the 
plain truths of religion, and of plain passages of Scripture, 
even when we give them (Jur attention. For, taking them up 
argumentatively and contentidusly, instead of simply and teach- 
ably, we shall subject them, to speak chemically, to a rude 
analysis, in the jjfourse of which the fine etherial spirit which 
tliey containyi4hd which it ought to be our business to extract 
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£|.^d. secure^ will escape and be lost.—^There is a fartb'er^d^i'V 

theolop;ical criticism, at the same time, as B’lTiiet ha^iw 
nerved, of acquiring habits of speaking, (anclIbT thinking, too, 
*wc may add,) with irreverent familiarity of the Supreme Being. 
There is a danger, also, of placing too great a depeiidance on 
our own knowledge and discernment; and too little on Divine 
power and wisdom. “ Ye do err,” said our Lord, “ not know¬ 
ing the Scriptures, nor the power of God.” Now the critic 
often knows the Scriptures, but not the power of God. No¬ 
thing, as Paley says, is more dangerous than common literary 
trifling about the Scriptures. But at the same time it must not 
be forgotten, that nothing is more profitable, nothing more 
favourable to our spirituvil growth, than a very minute and close 
study of tlie sacred text, jirovided it be accompanied with hu¬ 
mility, with prayer, and, above all, with faith in God. 

We are so strongly impressed with the danger of a disputa- 
tive spirit in matters of religion, that we wish to ofl'cT one or 
two additional remarks upon the subject. We believe tliat 
^ Socinians have it, but not Socinians alone. We sjieak of that 
spirit which takes npeicry subject, connected with religion, 
coutentiously. We see it in their publications, which are 
chiefly controversial ;—and indeed, in controversy, it will he 
said, how can cv)ntention be av(;iued ? Jlut we must remind 
our readers that w o see it, also, in their discourses. We have 
lately read several. And we may safely say, stri]> them of their 
controversial matter, lake away what is h'velled at, the general 
church, strike out political discussion, and ])ohtical allusions, 
and in some cases not hino; will remain; in otlu'rs n{!xt to no- 
thing, or worse than nothing. The system of their pul]ht- 
oratory is altogether a system of attack and defence. Di'prive 
them of this, and the whole theology of Unitarianism would 
not ati’ord matter for fifty-two sermons to fill u]) the year. 
Fatal is it, for teachers, when sucli alone is the food which they 
delight to lay luTore tlieir people. Fatal is it lor a congrega¬ 
tion, when such alone is the food by which they are to he at- 
trai.-ted and held together, 

in tlu‘ midst of tlie clamour and contention of e,ontending 
S(>(rts, some vvitliin the general eliureh, and some witliout, we 
have i’ia])pily one rule of dis<-errineut'. The, tree* shall be known 
by its thiits. By lids Unitarianism must fall. 

“ \/liere, wc again a.'sk, i.s any thin" resembling the * xmnderful 
cha)ipj:s* ivhich it is so coniidciitly alleged to have clfected ‘ in the be¬ 
ginning of the gospel?* Are its weapons now, as of old, ‘mighty 
tliroegli God, to the pulling down of stroug-lmlds, casting down ima¬ 
ginations, and every high thing that exalteth itself against the know¬ 
ledge of God, and bringing into captivity every ^Iji-ught to the obe- 
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It has as yet, indeed,, only been tried at home— 

_nes. Let it, then, be tried abroad. Cai^ry it fair 

‘hence unto the hetuhen.” (Dr. Wardlaw, it seems, when he nrrote 
this, had not heard of the ‘ very encouraging accounts * from tlie coast 
of Malabar.) “ Let active zeal send forth its missionaries to the 
regions of darkness and of the shadow of death. I will not ask for 
iustantanccus and extensive revolutions in the views and characters of 
men; (we feeljnclined to whisper—ask for one missionary and five 
hundred pounds;)—“for altars overturned, temples deserted, and 
bonfires of magical books. These, I should be told, distinguished the 
days of miraculous evidence. But I tuil/, ask, first of all, for the mani¬ 
festation of apostolic benevolence,” (five hundred pounds,) and 
apostolic zeal,” (one missionary,) “ amongst tliose who arrogate to 
themselves the exclusive possession of apostolic principles,—of the 
gospel in its original purity and siniplicity. Paul’s ‘spirit was stirred 
in him, when he saw tlie city (Atliens) wliolly given to idolatry.’ Let 
us sec some stiirings of this deep concern for the glory of a dis¬ 
honoured Deity, and of this melting compassion for the souls of de¬ 
luded and perishing men. Can those principles he the s;ime with 
I’auPs, whicli allow the professors of them to sit still in lislless apathy^ 
while tilt')' view a world given to idolatry ?—making no attempts thcui'^ 
selves to turn men from idols t<? the livioi; God, and deriding, as 
visionary enthusiasm, the missionary eflorts of others? it is useless to 
ask for the e(fcclf: of such attempts, while the attempts themselves 
have not been made.” (lleply, p. 4'Ofi.) 


Kenl (icvolioii will alone seltio our views, and brinp; us to the 
knovvledgt; of the truth. ‘‘ Jfaiiy tuan will do the will of God, 
he s!uill know of the doctrine, whether it he of God.” A suh- 
iiiissioii of tlie will, tltc'ii, to the will of God is the tliiiiL,' that is 
wanted. The way inwliiehwe are required to walk may ap- 
]K‘ar diflieult. Ihil tlie reason is, hec'ause vvt> lla^e not ohe- 
diend) <nteri'(! iqion il. The v,avfariiii; men, thougli fools, 
shall not eri' then in.” Thai is, tliey who aeteally set out on 
the journey, thoug;h simple ju'isons, siiall lincl find dilllf nlties 
clear away as (hey g;o on. Were we all really intent, in our 
hearts upon seeking the will of God, and being; confornied to 
it, and did we all really “ take deliglif in approaching' to him,” 
we should soon find that, as to matters ol' higher importance, 
w'e had lief^un to he of one mind ; and, as to matters of inferior 
importance, they could not make us fall out, (:ven though we 
diliered upon them. Sef also, ou the other hand, the want of 
any real dcsiri' to draw nigh to God through the Saviour, to 
find his will and to do it,^ is the cause of heresies and schisms. 
We will not come unto the light tliat w^e may have light. “ This 
is the condemnation, that liglit is come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than lif^ht, because their deeds 
W'ere evil. Fr*:»(*v(‘ry one that doeth evil hateth the light, nei- 
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ther cometh to the light, lest his deeds shoidd 
But he that doeth truth cometh to the light, that hi.« 
be made manifest that they are wrought in GcfCT!*^ 

Another conclusion in which we have been confirmed in our 
attention to the Socinian controversy, is this :—that there is no 
medium between a full acceptation of the truths of the gospel, 
on the one hand, and downriglit infidelity, by wliicli Ave mean 
downright Atheism, on the other. Wherever we are between 
these two extreme points, whether Arians, Pelagians, Socinians, 
Deists, or Freethinkers, to one or the other we are most cer¬ 
tainly tending. There niay be spots in tliis wide and desert 
interval where ive may continue awhile ; but there is no place 
of fixed abode, no piacc where we can settle. Either ive shall 
go on from faith to faith, daily growing and advancing in the 
knoAvlcdge and the Ioao of God, or else, we shall go on from 
declivity to declivity, constantly abandoning one pcjint of 
•Scripture after another in our hearts, and gradually tojiding to 
the land of darkness and of the shadow of death. We find 
• society, accordingly* in the present day, gradually drawing ofl* 
in two opjjosilii directions, and'forming into two grand and ad¬ 
verse groups, to one of whicli (vach of us, w'ho has not yet made 
Jus decision, is unquestionably approaching, 'fhe distinction 
is constantly becoming not only more and more perceptible, 
hilt more and more real — less a distinctiun in terms and in j)arty- 
uames, more a distinction in essentials—less a mere distinction 
between high church and low church, (Jithodox aud angelical, 
conformist and non-confonnist—more' a distinction betwa^en 
religious and irreligious, between the godly and Ibe em inies of 
sjodliness, between the wlieat and tlie tares, between those who 
know God and those Avho know him not, between those who 
labour for the extension of the gospel and those A\ho oppose it, 
between those who trust in a Saviour and those who trust in 
themselves, between those who believe what God says in the 
Bible and those who believe it not, bt tween those A\ho prize 
the essential truths of Christianity and those who revile them, 
between those wlio love the Lord J(',-ns Christ in sincerity, and 
those who would crucify him afresh if ho vrere to ajqic ar among 
them and they were able. Such is tlie grand division which is 
noAV beginning to show itself in society. Any attem])t to re¬ 
main neutral is an attempt which rajiidly consigns us to the 
worse alliance, indeed proves that in. reality w'e already belong 
to it. * 

Under these circumstam^es, vvednsist on the necessity ofa 
separation, on the part of tlie Christian, from the world of the 
ungodly and the unbelieving. " Come out from among them, 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord, and touch rlbiSJ,he unclean 
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ftA -A iapart from an apostate world. “ Come out of 
hei, ’toy p\i«?ple, that ye be not partakers of htir sins, and that 
ye receive not of Jier plaojues.” 

In the apostolic iind primitive times the church of Christ was 
one. But, witli the strictest internal union, a decided distinc¬ 
tion was kept up between the general church and heretics. In 
fact there never can be any real union of lieart among believers, 
except in the ssftne df'gree as there is a real separation from in¬ 
fidels. The member of the primitive church stood apart from 
the unbeliever with holy fear, while the unbeliever said ac¬ 
knowledge us,” and eagerly pressed to be received. And so it 
must be again. So it one day will’be. It cannot be that the 
Redeemer revisit his chinch upon earth, till she again be one. 
To stand apart in this manner may lie deemed pliarisaical, or 
even unkind. And lliose who follow a difierent course may be 
called candid by a world which feels itself in no small degree 
accommodated by their liberality. But, “ What communion 
liath light w'ith darkiu ss / Or what part hath he that Oelieveth 
with an infidel ? ” ^ 

On those various classes of Ciiiristians Avho are- comprehended!^ 
under the name of Orthodox Dissenters, we would especially 
impress these considerations. We mean those who are not in 
communion with the establishment, yet so far liold the truth 
upon esstmtial points, that they may be considered as consti¬ 
tuting, with the faithful members of the Church of Biigland, 
the general Church of Christ. Why, we ask then, should they 
in any instance form an unnatural alliance, or maintain an un¬ 
natural union with men, who deny the supremacy of that Being, 
to whom they look for salvation? That which should unite the 
orthodox dissenter with the faithful membt;r of the establish¬ 


ment, is a community of religious principles, a coinmuuity of 
1‘aith, a community of hope. That whicii does, we fear, too 
often unite him with the unbeliever, is a comniuiuty of jiolitical 
interests. Would it be*fouiid, then, if it'eanu' to the pull, that 
the latter tie is the stronger t We are unwilling to think it pos- 
sfible.—May no secular injustice, no ecclesiastical bigotry, no 
spiritual wickedness in high places,” no ill-judged abuse from, 
the pulpits of the establishment, retard that re-union, which is 
so devoutly to be wished and which must some day or other 
take place, of all the members of Christ’s uumert>us and divided 
family. 
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Art. Vi.— Ketdluorth. 
verlev, Ivanhoe, &c.” 
bur/rL 1821. 


Romance. By the A^ithor of “Wa 
'riirec vols. Ct)nstable and Co. Editi- 


Wj; do not intend a serious criticism upon this Romance; 
having neither room nor inclination for more than a few re¬ 
marks. The truth is, that when we find literature in any of its 
departments takin«r the form of a mere trading adventure, we 
look upon it as scarcely within our jurisdiction. It becomes ra¬ 
ther a subject of calculation tlian criticism. The author and pub¬ 
lisher, in sucli a case, have the same motive, the same interest, and 
the same success. If the object of a writer is simply to coin his 
brain into money; or, in other words, to turn out a saleable per¬ 
formance, he has a right to say to his critic, you must try me with 
reference to my ju'ofessed object; my work is good or bad accord¬ 
ing as it is frainetl to achieve its purpf>se: (juarrel with my purpose 
if you plea..e, but 1 can not be said to have executed my work 
‘’^imiss, if I iKuemado it Jidccjuale to the end 1 proposed to mysell" 
in preparing it. Now we cannof. l)ut think that this is sometliing 
like the case o!‘ the Author of the Romance of “ Kcni]v\orlh.” 
But still we must not allow him all the benefit ol’the argument. 
There is alw ays so much of genius in whatever he does, and the 
eminent intellectual station he ludJs gives him so much power 
over our national literature and the public taste, that we cannot 
consider him as I'j-aneliised from our cognizance b} the volun!m-y 
degradation of his talents. Soir.c men tnay escape ns like the 
cuttle fish by imidd 3 ;iiig the medium through which they move; 
but the Autlior of “ Kenilworth ” floats lik(‘ the dolphin, with his 
back .above the elei'ieiit in Vvhieh he takes his })aslime. 

“ Kenilworth ” is a tedious perJbrinajico. The sta})lo of the 
story, whicli is very meagre, is drawn out into thready tletails of 
sempiternal piolixity. 'fhe event on which it is Jbinuletl is thus 
related in J\Iiss Aikin’s very interestiMg’Mcmoirs of the court of 
Klizabfth: 


“ Just v. Iiea the whispered scandal of the court liad apprized him 
liorv obvious to all beholders the parli.ility of Itis sovereign laid 
become; —Iir.'t, when her rejection of the proposals of so many 
-foreign princes lyid confirnied the suspicio.i tliat her heart had given 
Jtself at honu*;—ju't, in short, when every thing conspiied to sanction 
hopes, which, under any other circuuistaticcs, would have appeared no 
less visionary than piesiimptuens,— at tlio very juncture most favour¬ 
able to his amltition, but most periloas to his reputation, lord Hubert 
Dudley lost his wife, and by a fate equally sudden and mysterious. 

** This unfortunate lady Jiad been sent by her busband, under the 
conduct of .Sir Richard Varney, one of his ivfainefs 
reason, or under what pretext does not app‘»ar;—to Cih^nor House, 
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. , .. silltary mansion inhabited by Anthony Foster, also a 
dependent Dudley’s, and bound to hfm by particular obligations. 
Here she soon ufter met with her death; and Varney and Forster, 
who appear to have been alone in the house with her, gave out that it 
happened byaan accidental fall down stairs; but this account, from 
various causes, gained so little credit in the neighbourhood, that reports 
of the most sinister import were quickly propagated. These discourses 
soon reached thg ears of Thomas Lever, a prebendary of Coventry, 
and a very conscientious person, who immediately addressed to the 
secretaries of state an earnest letter, still extant, beseeching them to 
cause strict inquiry to be made into the case, as it was commonly 
believed that the lady had been murdered; but he mentioned no par¬ 
ticular grounds of this belief; and it cannot now be ascertained whe¬ 
ther any steps were taken in consequence of his application. If there 
were, they certainly produced no satisfactory expiaration of the cir¬ 
cumstance ; for not only ilie popular voice, which was ever hostile to 
Dudley, continued to accuse him as the contriver of her fate, but 


Cecil liimself, in a memorandum, tlrawn up some years after, of reasons 
against the ({ueen's making hitn her luisl)and, mentions among other 
objections, ‘ that he is infamed by the death of'his wife.’ 

“ Whether the tiiorough investigation of this matter was evaded by 
the aitifiees of Dudley, or whether his enemies, finding it impracti¬ 
cable to bring the crime liomc to him, found it tnore adviseable volun¬ 
tarily to drop the enquiry ; certain it is, that tlte queen was never 
brought in any manner to lake cognizance of the afi'air; and that the 
credit of Diuiley continued as high vAith her as ever, But in the opinion 


of the country, the favom ite passed CA'cr after for a dark designer, capable 
of perpetrating any secret villany in fnrtlierancc of his designs, and 
skilful enougli to conceal his atrocity under a cloak of artifice ami hy¬ 
pocrisy impervious to the p:irtial eye of his royal mi.'-tress, tlmugli pe¬ 
netrated by all the w orld besides. This idea (jf his character caused 
him afterwaials to he uccu-cd of practising againtt the lives of several 
otlier jier.sons who were olist'rved to petit-h opportunely for his pur¬ 
poses. I'faeh of these charges will he prirticularly <‘.\amincd in its proper 
place; hut it ought here to he observed, tliat not one of tiiem appears 
to be .supported by so many circinnstanre.s of proiiahility as the first; 
andi ven in support of this*no direct evidence has ever been adduced.”^ 


1 lisloi'iaiis are })rcUv w’cll agreed that the Earl of Leicester 
was unworthy of his high fortunes, lint a favourite is proverbially 
without a friend, and it is well known that that cxalteil noble¬ 
man had luaiiv enemies ; it mav, therefore, be reasonably doublet!, 
whellier Ids true eharaeter has been honestly handed down tons. 
That he abounded in those dazzling qualities whicli arc so apt to 
engage the admiration of *wonien, the notorious parts of his his¬ 
tory suflicicntly attest; and t^iat he excelled in the arts of dissi¬ 
mulation and persuasion can as little be doubted, when it is 
remembered that he maintained an ascendant interest in the 
mind of Eliza!,'Ctli during a period of 30 years, amidst a variety 
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of faults and failures, personal and'political,^; witli .n 

abundance filling the court of his mistress, watching his actions 
and words, and favoured with opportunities oFcDnstruing them 
to his disadvantage. 

The Author of the work before us has a genius that will 
not yield to the stubborn verities of history, nor, indeed, 
would it consist with the professed purpose of his productions 
so to do; but we cannot feel that it is c]uite ailowablc to take 
the recorded characters of history for the actors in his ima¬ 
ginary scenes. To bring before us strong and lively portraits of 
the prevailing manners of any epoch in out annals, by giving a 
particular date to a story, and accommodating a fictitious nar¬ 
rative to the political events of that period, without any tampering 
with real events or characters, seems not only a justifiable, but a 
profitable use of liistory; it may contribute to a juster and 
clearer apprehension of the progress of manners and knowledge 
as they have [)assed through their several stages, and thus add 
materially to the interest and attraction of our domestic cliro- 
,nicies; but where the veritable personages, whose actions and 
principles, moral and political,‘hold a distinguished place in our 
records, and who are before the tribunal of posterity I’or the 0 }>e- 
rative share they have had in transactions, the consequences of 
which we may be yet experiencing, are made to figure in a fic¬ 
titious narrative as heroes and heroines, it docs appear to us 
that the authentic truths as well as the retributive justice of liis- 
tory arc treated with too little regard. The drama, it is true, has 
always exercised this right over the property of history; but 
poetry and history run in a course so different, that there is no 
danger of their streajnsintermingling; they arc as far apart as fact 
and effect, feeling and information, actual and possible existence: 
poetry has a world of her own, over which she rules with a magic 
sceptre, giving what form or size she pleases to all the beings 
which are subject to l)er dominion; but a story in the form of 
prosaic narrative, and ostensibly an account of things as they 
happened, sometimes rigidly, sometimes imperfectly true, making 
little appeal to the imagination, and approaching the heart by 
the closest semblance of reality, if it assumes for its agents actual 
historical persons, and adopts attested and notorious facts for the 
Ixisls of its fiction, encroaches, as it appears to us, somewhat too 
rudely upon the severe, vve had almost said the consecrated and 
exclusive province, of our National Annals. 

Of Leicester, liistory has given us a pretty correct and con¬ 
sistent portrait. The novel before us, in the warped and fabri¬ 
cated account which it has presented of that artful and ambitious 
man, has compounded .a character of great incongruities, and 
properties very irreconcilcable. He is at once a finisdied dissem- 
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^eualjv'. Mover, a dastardly qourtier, and a redoubted 
son orchivalry s penetrating and circumspect to a proverb, and the 
dupe of a most transparent knave; for such Richard Varney, we 
think, must be taken to be, in spite of the eiForts of the author to 
paint him otherwise. Supposing Leicester to have been anxious 
to wear out the life of his unhappy lady by ill-treatment, or to 
get rid of her by some more compendious method, as the case is 
represented in history, the miscreiints to whose keeping he com¬ 
mitted lier, were properly selected; but the manner of his disposing 
of her, while he pursued his game of ambition at court, was per¬ 
fectly at variance with the devoted affect ion which the novel re¬ 
presents him as entertaining towards her. 

Queen Elizabeth’s character is exhibited in the broad lines in 
which history has prescntetl her to posterity. 'Lhc author of the 
romance, has taken her much as he found her. She is the Queen 
Elizabeth upon record ; never the mere woman w'hcre it was ne¬ 
cessary to be the Queen, but the woman tlioroughl}^ and empha¬ 
tically, whenever she could afford or venture to be such. The 
characteristics both of the w'oman and the Queen are exhibited, 
with the exaggerations in which writers of romances claim the 
privilege of iiululging; and wc cannot help thinking that the 
palpable extravagance of some of the compliments addressed to 
her, look very much like that sort of jesting with the weak part 
of another, w’hieh in the lounger’s vocabulary is called “quizzing.’* 
After all, liowcver, it must be admitted, that the character of this 
great Queen, which this book presents, is necessarily verv un- 
linished. We sec nothing of her in the great transactions of her 
reign; and perhaps it was hardly fair towards her memory to 
represent her only under circumstances to display her foibles. 

In those particulars of this gloomy story which history informs 
us least about, the author is most to be commended, probably be¬ 
cause more his own master, and more at liberty to indulge his 
powerl'ul imagination. The melancholy of Sir Hugh Robsart, 
the lather of Amy, whom, with the aid of *\'arney, the Earl of 
Leicester had enticed from her home, ajid from her first en¬ 
gagements, is depicted with an exquisite pencil. The Earl had 
married his daughter: though with this i’act the father does not 
appear to have been made acquainted; and both himself, and the 
young man to whom she lyid been betrothed, almost to the con¬ 
clusion of the story, remain under the impression that Varney had 
been the author of the calamity and the disgrace. 

Sir Hugh Robsart is tht Sir Roger de Coverley of that day, 
with a keener addiction to the.chasc, and a harsher sort of rusti¬ 
city, blended with the pride of family and martial descent. The 
description of the gloom into whicfi he falls on account of his 
daughter’s clorvmcnt, is in the best style of"* this master. His 
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gradual estrangement from all his favourite |)u^uits, Ai§'apathy, 
forgetfulness, and moody vacancy of spirits, arc ipdicated^by the 
most natural and affecting train of incidents. 

The character of Amy herself is the great defect of the per¬ 
formance. It is in no keeping. The general dignity to which it 
seems to lay claim, has no support from the circumstances of her 
story, as obsurcly traced by the author. It seems that she had 
been betrothed to Tressilian, a young person of eiigaging qualities; 
virtuous, dignified, and brave; but it appears that this amiable 
person had hurt his interest with her by acting the part of her 
precc})tor, so that she found it impossible t<) feel for him any 
higher sentiment than esteem, though her father loved him as 
his own child. From such a father, and such a lover, the young 
lady, Avithf>ut much scruple, eloped with a young lord, of whom 
she could know nothing, but that he was sprung from a stock 
but little famed for virtuous princi()!es, anti Avas himsell’ a young 
aspirant after court favour, moving in scenes that left to llic 
secluded maiden little hope of coiistaney in love, or fidelity 
in marriage. 

All that is graceful, or conni.andiv.g, or fascinating in woman, 
is designed to be exemplified in this ill-starred licroino, but wc 
cannot think the autlior has suecccdcal in his jinrpose. The 
first time the Karl and the fair Amy, his C-oiintess, arc brought 
together before the reader, is in the gloomy mansion at Caimnor, 
where she resided conceakal from the world, uiKlei’ custoiiy of 
the iijiscrcant, Anthony Koster; and it is thus that the Countess 
is made to comltjrl herself. 


“ There was some little (lispleasure and confudon on the Countcss'’s 
brow, owing to her struggle with Varnev’s pcrtitiacilA'; hut it wu'-' ex¬ 
changed for an expreS'-ion of the purcht joy and alfeclif)n, as she threw 
herself into the arms of the noble stranger who entered, and clasj)mg 
him t<* her bosom, exclaimed, * At length—at length thou art rome!’ 

Varney discreetly V itlidrew as hit, lord entered, and Janet was 
about to do the same, when her mistress signed to her to remain. She 
took her place at the farther end of the apartment, and remained 
standing, as if ready for attendance. 

“ Meanwhile, the Earl, for he was of no inferior rank, returned his 
lady’s caress with the most affectionate ardour, but affected u> resist 
when she strove to take his cloak from him. 

‘ Nay,’ shi' said, ‘hut 1 will umrrantle you—I must see if you 
have kept your word to me, and come as tlie great Ear] men call thee, 
and not as heietofore like a private cavalier.’ 

“ ‘Thou art like the rest of the world,* Amy,’ said the Earl, suffer¬ 
ing her to prevail in the playful contest; ‘ the jewels, and feathers, 
and silk, are more to them than tlie man whom they adorn—many a 
poor blade l(»oks ga^ in a velvet scabbard.’ 

“ * But so cannot men say of thee, rhou noble Karl,’ said his lady. 
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as tl44} doltii. dropptvd tun the floor, and shewed him dressed as princes 
when they ride abroad; thou art the good and well-tried steel, whose 
inly worth deserves, yet disdains, its outward ornaments. Do not 
think Aniy>can love thee better in this glorious garb, than she did 
when she gave,hcr heart to him who wore the russet brown cloak in 
the woods of Devon.’ 

“ ‘ And thou too,' said the Earl, ns gracefully and majestically he 
led his beautiful Countess toward the chair of state which was prepared 
for them both,—* thou too, my love, hast donned a dress which be¬ 
comes thy rank, though it cannot improve thy beauty. What think’st 
thou of our court taste ? ’ 

The lady cast a sidelong glance npon tlje j;reat mirror as they passed 
it by, and then said, * 1 know not how it is, but 1 think not of my own. 
person, while I look at the reflection of thine. Sit thou there,’ she 
said, as they approached the chair of state, * like a thing for men to 
worship and to wonder at.* 

“ * Ay, love,* said the Earl, * if thou wilt share my state w'ith me.* 

“ * Not so,* said the Countess; * I will sit on this footstool at thy 
feet, that 1 tuay spell over thy splendour^ and learn, for the first time, 
how princes arc attired.* 

And with a childish wonder, which her youth and rustic education 
rendered not only excusable but uecoming, niiiced as it was with a 
delicate shew of tlic most tender conjugal aft'ection, she examined and 
admired from head to foot the noble form and princely attire of him, 
who formed the proudest ornament of the court of England’s Maiden 
Queen, renowned as it was for splendid courtiers, as well as for wise 
counsellors. Regarding affectionately his lovely bride, and gratified 
by licr unrepresi?ed admiration, the dark eye and noble features of the 
Earl expressed pas&ions more gentle than the commanding and aspir¬ 
ing look, which usually sate upon liis broad forehead, and in the pierc¬ 
ing brilliancy of his dark eye, and he smiled at the simplicity which 
dictated the questions she put to him concerning the various ornaments 
w'ith which he was decorated. 

“ ‘ The embroidered strap, as thou callest if, around my knee,’ he 
said, ‘ is the I'.nglish (rartof, an ornament which kings ai'c proud to 
wear. See, here is the star which belong^ to it, and here the 
Diamond (ieorge, the jewel of the Order. You have heard how King 

Edward and the Countess of Salisbury*- 

* O, I know all that tale,* said the Countess, slightly blushing, ‘and 
how a lady*s garter became the proudest badge of English chivalry.* 

“ ‘ Even so,* said the Earl; ‘ and this most honourable Order I had 
the good hap to receive at the same time with three most noble asso¬ 
ciates, the Duke of Norfolk; the Marquis of Northampton, and the 
Earl of Rutland. I was the lowest of the four in rank—but what then ? 
—he that climbs a ladder niu.st begin at the first round.’ 

“ ‘ But this other fair coll&r, so richly wrought, with some jewel 
like a sheep hung by the middle attached to it, what,* said the young 
Countess, * does that emblem signify ? ’ 

“ * This collar,’ ^aid the Earl, ‘ with its double fusilles interchanged 
with these knobs, which are supposed to present flint-stones, sparkling 
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and sustaining t!)^ jewel you inquire aHout, is the**badge of 
i|ie'<iK>ble Order of the Golden Fleece, once appertaining-'to the 
iismseof Burgemdy. It hath high privileges, m)' Amy, belonging to 
it, this must noble Order; for even the King of Spain hhnself, who 
bath now succeded to the honours and demesnes of Burgundy, may 
not sit in judgment upon a knight of the Golden Fleece,'unless by- 
assistance and consent of the Great Chapter of the Order.’ 

** * And is this an Order belonging to the cruel King of Spain ? * soid 
die Countess. * Alas! my noble lord, that you will dehie your noble 
English breast by bearing such an emblem! Bethink you of the most 
unhappy Queen Mary’s days, when this same PhiKp held sway with 
her in England, and of the piles which were built for our noblest, and 
our wisest, and our most truly sanctified prelates and divines—And will 
you, whom men call the standard-bearer of the true Protestant faith, 
be contented to wear the emblem and mark of such a Romish tyrant 
as he of Spain ? * 

** * O, content you, my love,* answered the Earl; ‘ we who spread 
Our sails to gales of court-favour, cannot always display the ensigns we 
love the best, or at all times refuse sailing under colours which we like 
not. Believe me, I am not the less good Protestant, that for policy 1 
must accept the honour offered nve by Spain, in admitting me to this 
bis highest order of knighthood. Besides, it belongs properly to 
Fla'nders; and Egmont, Orange, and others, have pride in seeing it 
4ispla3'ed on an English bosom.’ 

** * Nay,my lord,you know your own path best,’ replied the Countess, 
—* And this other collar, to what country does this fair jewel belong? ’ 

** ‘ To a very poor one, my love,’ replied the Earl; ‘ this is the 
Order of Saint Andrew, revived by the last James of Scotland. It 
was bestowed on me when it was thought the young widow of France 
Scotland would gladly have wedded an English baron; but a free 
coronet of England is worth a crown matrimonial held at the humour 
of a woman, and owning only the poor rocks and bogs of the north,* 

“ The Countess paused, as if what he last said had excited some pain- 
lul but interesting train of thought; and, as she still remained silent, 
the Earl proceeded. # 

* And now, loveliest, your wish is gratified, and ymu have seen 
yCRir vassal in such of his trim array as accords with riding vestments; 
for robes of state and coronets are only for princely hails.’ 

** * Well, then,* said the Countess, * my gratified wish has, as usual, 
given rise to a new one.* 

** * And what is it thou canst ask that I can deny ? * said the fond 
hasband. 

** * I wished to see my Earl visit this' obscure and secret bower,* 
said the Coantess, * in all his princely array, and now, methinks, 1 
long to sit in one Of his princely halls, ai^ see him enter dressed in 
Boher russet, as when he won poor Amy Kobsart’s heart.* 

'** * That is a wish easily granted,* said the Earl—' the sober russet 
shall be donned to-morrow if you will.’ 

** * But shall I,* said the lady, * go with you to ''ne of your castles, 
to see how the richness of your dwelling will correspond with your 
peasant habit ? ’ * 
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€< < Why, Amy,* said the Earl, lookirig around, ' are not these 
apartments decorated with sufficient splendour i I gave the most un¬ 
bounded order, and, methinks, it has been indifferently well obeyed— 
but if thou canst tell mu aught which remains to be done, 1 will in¬ 
stantly give direction.’ 

** * Nay, my lord, now you mock me,’ replied the Countess; * the 
gaiety of this rich lodging exceeds my imagination as much as it does 
my desert. But shall not your wife, my love—at least one day soon— 
be surrounded with the honour, which arises neither from the toils oC 
the mechanic who decks her apartment, nor from the silks and jewdbt 
with which your gencrosit}' adorns her, but which is attached to her 
place among the matronage, as the avpwjed wife of England’s noblest 
Earl ? • 

* One day ? * said her husband,—‘ Yes, Amy, my love, one day 
this shall surely happen; and, believe me, thou canst not wish for 
that day more fondly than 1. With what rapture could 1 retire from 
labours of state, and cares and toils of ambition, to spend my life in 
dignity and honour on my own broad domains, with thee, my lovely 
Amy, for my friend and companion! But, Amy, this cannot yet be; 
and these dear but stolen interviews, are all 1 can give to the loveliest ^ 
and the best beloved of her sex.* ** ^ (Vol. i. p. 146—154.) 

We cannot say that the above conversation is just that which 
is calculated to raise our respect for this young female to tlie 
height which is required to enable her to carry all our sympa- 
tliies along with her. At another time we have the following 
portrait of the heroine. 

“ Varney entered her dressing apartment, where she sat arrayed.in 
her native loveliness, adorned with all that Janet’s art, and a rich aud 
tasteful undress, could bestow. But the most beautiful part of her 
attire was her beautiful and luxuriant light-brown locks, which floated 
in such rich abundance around a neck that resembled a swan’s, and 
over a bosom heaving with anxious expectation, which communicated 
a hurried tinge of red to her whole countenance.” (Vol. ii, 240, 24‘1*) 

These minute descriptions of dress and deportment are very 
frequent in most of this author’s romances, and we think they 
are among his least pardonable excesses, because they appear to 
be too much connected with the art of expanding his matter to 
the complement of a certain number of pages, in fulfilment of 
the bookseller’s expectations. 

It is not very easy to represent a young lady under the in¬ 
fluence of violent anger without some expense to the charms of 
her person. This author has ventured upon the undertaking to 
combine the graces and* the furies in a subserviency to the ex¬ 
pression of exalted beauty in*the following description. 

“ When they entered the apartment, Varney stood by the door 
finding his teeth, with an expression in wlMch rage, and shame, and 
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fear* had each their share. The Countess stood in the midst of her 
apartment like a juvenile Pythoness, under the influence of the pro- 
pnetic fury. The veins in her beautiful forehead started into swola 
blue lines through the hurried impulse of her articulation—her 
cheek and neck glowed like scarlet—her eyes were likp those of an 
imprisoned eagle, flashing red lightning on the foes whom it cannot 
reach with its talons. Were it possible for one of the graces to have 
been animated by a Fury, the countenance could not jiavc united such 
beauty with so much hatred, scorn, defiance, and resentment. The 
gesture and attitude corresponded with the voice and looks, and alto¬ 
gether presented a spectacle which was at once beautiful and fearful; 
so much of the sublime had the energy of passion united with tlie 
Countess Amy*s natural lovelfness. Janet, as soon as the door was 
open, ran to her mistress; and more slow!}', yet with more haste than 
he was wont, Anthony Foster went to Richard Varney. 

“ ‘ In the Truth’s name, what ails your ladyship ? ’ said the former. 

♦‘‘What, in the name of Satan, have you done to her?* said 
Foster to his friend. 

“ * Who, I ?—nothing,* answered Varney, but with sunken head 
and sullen voice; ♦ nothing but communicated to her her lord’s com- 
' mands, which if the lady list not to obey, she knows better how to 
answer it than I may pretend to do.' 

“* Now, by Heaven, Janet 1* said the Countess, ‘ the false traitor 
lies in his throat! He must needs lie, for l)e speaks to the dishonour 
of my noble lord—he must needs lie doubly, for he speaks to gain 
ends of his own, equally execrable and unattainable.* 

“ * You have misapprehended me, lady,* said Varney, with a sulky 
species of submission and apology; ‘ let this matter rest till your pas¬ 
sion be abated, and I will explain all.* 

♦ Thou shall never have an opportunity to do so,* said the Coun¬ 
tess.—* Look at him, Janet. He is fairly dressed, hath the outside of 
a gentleman, and hither he came to persuade me it was my lord’s 
pleasure—nay, more, my wedded lord’s commands, that 1 should go 
with him to Kenilw'orth, and before the Queen and nobles, and in 
presence of ray own wedded lord, that I should acknowledge him 

_ him there—that very cloak-brushing, shoe-cleaning fellow— him 

there, my lord’s lacquey, for my liege lord and husband; furnishing 
against myself, great-God I whenever I was to claim my right and 
my rank, such w'capons as would hew my just claim from the root, 
and destroy my character to be regarded as an honourable matron of 
the English nobility! * 

** ‘ You hear her, Foster, and you, young maiden, hear this lady,* 
answered Varney, taking advantage of the pause which the Countess 
had made in her charge, more for lack of breath than for lack of 
matter.-—* You hear that her heat only objects to me the course which 
our good lord, for the purpose to keep certain matters secret, sug¬ 
gests in the very letter which she holds in her hands.* 

“ Foster here attempted to interfere with a face of authority, which 
he thought became the charge entrusted to him, * ^ay, lady, 1 must 
needs say you arc hasty in this—Such deceit is not utterly to be con^ 
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dcrftnctl when practised for a riglitootis cod; and thus even the patri¬ 
arch Abraham feigned Sarah to bo his sister when they went doum 
to Egypt.* 

* Ay, sir,* answered the Countess ; ^ but God rebuked tliat deceit 
even in the father of liis clioscn people, by the mouth of tlic heathen 
Pharaoh. Out upon you, that will read Scripture only to copy those 
things which are held out to us as warniugs, not as examples!' 

“‘Hut Sarah disputed not the will ot‘her husband, an it be 3 ’our 
pleasure,’ said Foster, in reply; ‘ !)ut d.id as Abralmiji eonimandcd, 
calling berhclf bis sister, that it might be well witlt her husband for 
lier sake, and that bis soul might live because of her beaoty.’ 

“ ‘ No.v', so Heaven pardon me mv wsole.'S anger,’ nnswertd the 
CountesN, ‘ thou art as (laring a hypocrite :is yonder fello.v is an im¬ 
pudent deceiver. Never will 1 believe that the nol)le Dudlov gave 
coLintt nance to so dastardly, so disiionouriule a plan. 'I'lius I 
tread on his infamy, if his indeed it be, and tburi destroy its remeiv.- 
brajiee tor e'’er! ’ 

“ So saving, she tore in i)ieces Lcice&ter*'^ letter, and stain[)ed, in 
the extreinitv of impatience, as if r-lic would have annihdii'ed the 
minute frairirienfs into wliieli she had rent it. 

“ ‘ i>-':ir witness,* said Varney, ci)ilectip.g himseif, ‘ .she Iras torn 
my loriFs letter, in order to burtlien me vvitii the scheme of liis devis¬ 
ing; and altiiongii it promises nougiit hut il snger and trou!;ie to me. 
she would iav it to niy charge, as if I had any purpose of mine own 
in it.’ 

“ ‘ t'iiou licst, thou treiiclierot’.'. slave!' said Countc“'S Aiay, :.i 
spite of daiiet's attempts to keep her silent, in t!;e sad le -esiglit ti...; 
her vehemence iviiglit only I’urni'f! ii’ans against* I;ers' h'. ‘ Thou 

liest,' she continued—‘Lit me gt), Janet—Were it tlu; lii'-t wi;rd i 
liavc to .-peak, he lies—he had his own foul <-;i'ls to sec k; and l/H/.i.le.* 
he wouitl !»:ive disfikiyed them, li id mv passloii jmninited n;!. lo pre¬ 
serve tile silence whie'.i at first encouraged liiin to imi'hid Iiis .!e pi J- 
jeclsf 

Madam,* said Varney, overi'/heltncwl in rpile of his elfrcntcry, 

‘ I entreat yon to believe yoiir.'-clf ini>taken.’ 

“ ‘ As soon will J believe lybt darlme--!, I dr.nik of oblivion ? 

Do I not remomber former passage.s, wiiicb, known to Leicester, bad 
given tliee the preferment of a gallows, ins4ea I of the- honour of his 
intimacy.—1 would I were a mtm but mr five Miniite.s ! It >.vere space 
enougli to make a craven like tliee confess lii.s villainv. Hut go— 
begone—Tell thy master, that when I take ihi^l'oul course to which 
such scandalous deceit.^ as tho;i hast reconniended on his behalf must 
ncce.ssarily lead me, I will give him a rival something woriiiy oi’ tlio 
name. He shall not be supplanted by an ignominious lacquey, whose 
best‘fortune is to catch his masjiter's last suit of clothes ere it is thread¬ 
bare, and who is only fit to seduce; a suburb-wench by llie bravery of 
new roses in his master*s old piintofles. Cio, begone, sir—I scorn thee 
so mucb, that 1 am ashamed to have been angry with thee.’* ’— 
(Vol. ii. p, 244.—2d0!) 

VOL. xvn. NO. XXXIIT. o. 
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There is, however, o> considerable sprinkling of passages to 
be found in these volumes, in which the genius of the author 
asserts its high pretensions, and we lament that the little room 
we have to spare will not allow us to do him more justice by our 
extracts. We will, however, present to our readefs one of these 
passages, in which the skill of this great artist, in exciting and 
sustaining tlie fever of breathless solicitude, and supreme emo¬ 
tion, is eminently displayed. It is in the interview which takes 
place during the fete at Kenilworth between the B^arl and Coun¬ 
tess, after a series of distressing misadventures and dibap})oiut- 
ments. 

“ Leicester, as it seemed to him, had reason to be angry with his 
lady for transgressing his commands, and thus placing him in the 
perilous situation in which he had that morning stood. But what dis¬ 
pleasure could keep its ground before these testimonies of affection 
from a being so lovely, tliat even the negligence of dress, and the 
withering effects offcar and grief, which would have impaired the beauty 
of others, rendered her’s but the more interesting, lie received and 
repaid her caresses with fondness, mingled witl* melancholy, the last of 
wdiich she seemed scareelv to observe, until the lirst transport of her 
own joy was over; when, looking anxiously in his face, she asked if he 
was ill. 

“ * Not in ni}' body, Amy,* w’as his answer. 

“ ‘ Then I will he well too.—() Dudley ! I have been ill!—very ill, 
since we last met!—for 1 call not this morning’s horrible vision a meet¬ 
ing. 1 have been in sicknc.ss, in grief, and in danger—But thou art 
come, and all is joy, and liealth, and saiety.’ 

“ * Ala*:! Amy,’ said Leicester, ‘ thou ha.st undone me ! * 

“ ‘ J, n)y lord,’ said Amy, her cdieek at once losing its transient 
liiisli of joy—‘ how could 1 injure that which 1 love better than 
myself.’ 

“ ‘ J would not upbraid you, Amy,’ replied the Earl; * but are you 
not here contraiy to my express commands—and docs not your pre¬ 
sence here endanger both yourself and me? ’ 

‘‘ ‘ Does it, does it indeed ! ’ slio exclaimed eagerly ; ‘ then why am 
I here a moment longer? 0 if you knew by what fears 1 was urged to 
(piit (lumnor Place!—but I will say nothing of myself—only that if it 
might be otherwise, I would not willingly return thither ; —yet if it 
concern vouv Rafelv-’ 

• • 

We will think, lAmy, of some other retreat,* said Leicester; 
and you sliall go to one of my Nortliern castles, under the personage, 
- 7 -it will be but needful, 1 trust, for a very few days—of Varney’s wife.* 

“ ‘ How, my Lord of Leicester!’ said the lady, disengaging herself 
from his embraces ; ‘ is it to your wife you give the dishonourable coun¬ 
sel to acknowledge herself the bri4e of another—and of all men, the 
bride of that Varney ? * 

“ ‘ IVTadatn, 1 speak it in earnest—Varney is my true and faithful 
servant, trusted in my deepest secrets. I hafi better lose my right 
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hand than his service at this moment. Yqu have no cause to scorn him 
as you do.* 

“ * I could assign one, my lord,’ replied the Countess; ' and I see he 
shakes even under that assured look of his. But he that is necessary 
as your right Jiand to your safety, is free from any accusation of mine. 
May he be true to you; and that he may be true, trust him not too 
much or too far. But it is enough to say, that I will not go with him 
unless by violence, nor would I acknowledge him as my husband, were 

“ ‘ It is a temporary deception, madam,’ said Loiceker, irritated by 
her opposition, ‘ necessary for both our safeties, endangered by you 
through female caprice, or the prenialiye.desire to seize on a rank to 
which I gave you title, onl}' under condition that our marriage, for a 
time, should continue secret. If my proposal disgust you, it is yourself 
has brought it on both of us. There is no other remedy—you must do 
wh^t your own impatient folly hath rendered necessary—1 command 
you.’ 

“ ^ I cannot put your command.*:, my lord,’ said Amy, * in balance 
with those of honour and conscience. I will not, in thi.s instance, obey 
you. You may achieve your own dishonour, to which these crooked poli¬ 
cies naturally tend, but I will do nought that can blemish mine. How 
could you again, :ny lord, acknowledge mu as a pure and chaste matron, 
worthy to .share 3 ’our fortunes, when, holding that high character, I 
had strolled the country the acknowledged wife of such a profligate 
fellow as your servant Varnej'!’ 

“ ‘ M\' lord,* said Varney interposing, ‘ my lady is too much preju¬ 
diced against me, unhappil}'^, to listen to what I can offer; yet it may 
please her better than what she proposes. She has good interest with 
Master Edmund Tressilian, and could doubtless prevail on him to con¬ 
sent to be her companion to Lidcote-ball, and there she might remain 
in safety until time permitted the developement of this mystery.* 

“ Leicester w'us silent, but stood looking eagerly on Amy, with ej^es 
which seemed suddenly to glow as much with suspicion as displeasure. 

The (Countess only said, ‘ Would to God 1 were in iny father’s 
house !—When I left it, I little thought i was leaving peace of mind 
and honour behind me.* . 

“ Varney proceeded witfl a tone of deliberation, * Doubtless this will 
make it necessary to take strangers into nyr lord’s counsels ; but surely 
the Countess will b^ warrant for the honour of Master Tressilian, and 
such of her father’s family-' 

“ ‘ Peace, Varney,’ said Leicester; *by Heaven I will strike my dagger 
into thee, if again thou namest Tressilian as a partner of my counsels! ’ 

* And wherefore not ? * ‘said the Countess; * unless they be coun¬ 
sels fitter for such as Varney, than for a man of stainless honour and 
integrity.—My lord, my lord, bend no angry brows on me—it is the 
truth, and it is I who speak It. I once did Tressilian wrong for your 
sake—I will not do him the furflier injustice of being silent when his 
honour is brought in question. 1 can forbear,’ she said, looking at Var¬ 
ney, ‘to pull the njask off hypocrisy, but I will not permit virtue tO h© 
slandered in my hearing.’ 

• Q 2 
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** There was a dead pause. Leicester stood displeased, yet undeter¬ 
mined, and too conscious of the weakness of his cause; while Varney, 
with a deep and hypocritical affectation of sorrow, mingled with humi¬ 
lity, bent his eyes on the ground. 

“ It was then that the Countess Amy displayed, in iWe midst of dis¬ 
tress and difficulty, the natural energy of character, which would have 
rendered her, had fate allowed, a distirjguiohed ornament of the rank 
which she held. She walked up to Leicester with d composed step, a 
dignified air, and looks in which strong affection assayed in vain to 
shake the firmness of conscious truth and rectitude of principle. ‘ You 
have spoke your mind, rny lord,’ slie said, ‘ in these difficulties with 
which, unhap{)ily, I have found myself unable to comply. This gentle¬ 
man—this person 1 would say—has hinted at another scheme, to which 
1 object not but as it displeases you. Will your lordship be pleased to 
hear tvbat a young and timid wtmian, but your most affectionate wife, 
can suggest in the pre.sent e\tremity ?’ 

“ Leicester was silent, but bmit In's head towards the Countess, as 
an intimation that she was at liberty to proceed. 

** * There hath been but one cause for all tlic.se evils, luy lord,’ slic 
proceeded, ‘ and it resolves itself into the mysterious duplicity v, itli 
which you have been induced to«surround yourself. Extricate your¬ 
self at once, my lord, from the tyranny of those disgraceful trammels. 
Be like a true English gentleman, knight, and carl, who holds that 
truth is the foundation of honour, and that honour i.s dear to him as the 
breath ol‘ his nostrils. Take your ill-fated wile by the hand, lead her to 
the footstool of Elizabeth’s throne—Say, that in a moment ol‘ inf.itua- 
tion, moved by supposed beaut}', of which none perbajis can now trace 
even the remains, 1 gave my hand to this Amy llobsart.—You will 
then have done justice to me, my lord, and to your own honour; and 
should law or power require you to part IVom me, 1 will oppose no ob¬ 
jection—since J may tlien with honour hide a grieved and broken 
heart in those slnales from which your love withdrew me.’ 

“ There was so mueh of dignity, so much of tenderness in the Coun¬ 
tess’s remonstrance, that it moved ail that w as noble and generous in 
the soul of her husband. The scales seemed to fall from his eyes, and 
the duplicity and tergi’^'ersatioa of wliich h,e had been guilty, stung bint 


at once with remorse and shame. 

“ ‘ I am not wortliy of you, Amy,’ he said, * tljat could weigh aught 
which ambition has to give against such a heart as thine. I have a bit¬ 
ter penance to perform, in disentangling, before sneering foes, and as¬ 
tounded friends, all the meshes of my own deceitful policy.—And the 
Queen—but let her take my head, as shc-has threatened.’ 

“ ‘ Your head, my lord ! ’ said the Countess ; ‘ because you used the 
freedom and liberty of an English subject in chusing a wife ? For 
shame; it is this distrust of the Quecnis justice, this apprehension of 
4iangety> which cannot but be imagitv^ry* that, like scare-crows, have 
induced-you to forsake the straight-forward path, which, as it is the 
best, is also the safest.’ 

* Ah, Amy, thou little knowest !* said Dudley; but, instantly 
checking himself, he added, ‘ Yet she shall not find in me a safe or easy 
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victim of arbitrary venpfeance—I have friends—I have allies—I will 
not, like Norfolk, be dragged to the block, as a victim to sacrifice. 
Fear not, Amy; thou shalt see Dudley bear himself worthy of his name. 

1 must instantly communicate with some of those friends on whom I can 
best rely; for* as things stand, I may be made prisoner in my own 
Castle.* ^ 

“ * O, my good lord,* feaid Amy, * make no faction in a peaceful 
state! There is np friend can help us so w'cll as our own candid truth 
and honour. Bring but these to our assistance, and you are safe amidst 
a whole arni}'^ of the envious and malignant. Leave tlfese behind you, 
and all other defence will be fruitless—Truth, my noble lord, is well 
painted unarmed.’ 

“ ‘ But Wisdom, Amy,^answered Leicester, ‘ is arrayed in panoply 
of proof. Argue not with me on the means I shall use to render my 
corir.j.ssion—since it must be called so—as safe as may be ; it will be 
fraught with enongli of danger, do what we will.—Varney, we must 
lienee.—I'arewell, Amy, whom I am to vindicate as mine own, at an 
expence and risk of which thou alone could’st be wortliy. You shall 
soon hear farther from me.’” (Vol. iii. 186—19o-) # 

\Vc fiiul it quite impossible to extend our remarks upon this ^ 
fresh emanation from the brain <if this inexhaustible story-teller. 
The intervals hctvi’ccn his jiroductions are indcetl scarcely long 
enough to allow us to finish the perusal of one before another 
challenges its place. An inventive faculty so redundant, so 
teeming and swarming with products and births, was never yet 
displayed to the world; it is in itself a great curiosity, and maj- 
well engage the attention of craniologists, in ascertaining the 
conformation by w’hicb Nature provideti room for tliis protligious 
intellectual laboratory. It is not to be dissembled, however, 
that something is sacrificed to this precipitancy of author.ship.- 
Much that this writer has produced is crude and ill-coneoctcd. The 
volumes before us arc evidently done in a spirit of book-making, 
not (juite consistent with the dignity of genius, or the respect 
due to that countless multitude by wdiom ho is read and re¬ 
warded. * • 
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Aht. VII.—BELZONFS discoveries in EGYPT 

AND NUBIA, &c. 

1. Nairati^e of the Operaliom and recent Discoveries within 
the Pyramids, Temples, Tombs, and Excanaiions in Egypt ami 
Nubia ; and of a Journey to the Coast of the Red Sea, in search 
(f the Andeut Berenice; and another to the Oasis of Jupiter 
Ammon. By G. Belzoni. 4to. London, 1820. 

2. Plates, illustrative of the Researches and Operations of 
G. Belzoni, in Egypt and Nubia. Atlas folio. London, 1820. 

3. Remarks on the Pyramid of CepWreues, lately opened by 
Mr. Belzoni. By George Stanley Faber, B. D., Rector of 
Long Newton. Svo. London, 1819. 

Thk great antiquity of Egj'pt, the various revolutions wliich 
i^t hai^ undergone, the wonders of its great rivcT, its })yra- 
mids, and other amazing monuments of niagnificeuce, have 
‘ long been the ndiniration of the world, ami the object of 
curious and inquisitive resetircli. Notwithstanding much 
has been done by Norden, l^ococlic, Shaw, Deiion, 1 lamil- 
ton, Legh, j^urchardt, and others, whose general accounts of 
Egypt have lel’t scarcely any thing to bo desired concerning 
its manners and customs; yet it was reserved for the zealous 
and persevering iHbrts of Mr. Belzoni to achieve what his 
predecessors could not accomplish, and to bring to light inanj^ 
valuable ami hidden stores oi' Egyptian antiquity. Tlie cele¬ 
brity and success of his exertions long preceded his return into 
Europe, though some petty attempts were nie.de, in certain 
French journals, to deprive liim (in part at least) of his ivell- 
earned reputation: aiul the perusal of his volume will not 
disappoint the expectations of curiosity. 

Mr. Belzoni is a native of Padua, descended from a family 
originally from Rome. Compelled by 'the troubles of Italy, in 
ISOO, to quit the place of his birth, ho passed his younger days 
ill the former abode of his ancestors, where he was preparing to 
become a monk: but the sudden entrance of the French army 
into Rome checked the course of his education, and made him a 
wanderer ever since. J laving sjicnt nine years in England, he 
proceeded to the south of Europe; and, at Malta, meeting with 
an agent of the Pasha (or, as Mr. Belzoni invariably terms him, 
the Bashaw) of Egypt, he embarked fen* Alexandria, on a project 
of constructing hydraulic machines, for which his previously- 
acquired knowledge peculiarly qualified him, in order to irri¬ 
gate the fields by an easier and more ecpnomical .system 
tliaii that which is at present in use in that country. In 
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June, 181.5, Mr. and Mrs. Bcizoni arrived at Alexandria; and 
after some little delay, caused by the prevalence of the }llague, 
he was at Iciigtli introduced to the Pashai Mahomet Ali, who 
received him very civilly. An arrangement was concluded, and 
Mr. Belzoni hnderlook to erect a machine, whicli should raise 
as much water with one ox, as the machines of the country do 
with four, A ny.itiny among the Bashaw’s troops having been 
quelled, our enterprising author resumed his hydraulic labours 
in the garden of the Pasha, at Soubra, on the Nile, three miles 
from Cairo. 'Hie failure of his project is thus described, inter¬ 
spersed with some characteristic anecdotes of his employer: 


“ We went to reside there, in a small house within the walls of the 
governor’s palace, which was closed at tiighi by large gates, something 
like the Occales in Alexandria. I had many provoking difiiculties to 
encounter, before I became acquainted with the people of the place, 
as they supposed, that the introduction of such machines into the 
country would throw many of them out of work ; consequently I was 
not welcome among them ; and the very persons who were to furnish 
me with what wa? nec<’ssary in wood, iron, carpentry, dire, would bo 
the first to sulfer by it, if the machine succeeded. It may, therefore, 
easily be imagined that 1 had to contend with many obstacles, besides 
the prejudice against all strangers, or innovations in the customs of 
the natives. As u proof of tnis may be cited the hydraulic machine 
already in Soubra, sent as a present from England to the Bashaw of 
Egypt, which is said to have cost ten thousand pounds. It was neatly 
put up, though the engineer, who was in charge of it, met with many 
difficulties before ho effected it. At last it was set to woik; but as it 
was - imagined, that an English machine would inundate the whole 
country in an hour, the quantity of ivuter raised was not ailequate to 
their expectation, and it has been left useless ever since. I'or my own 
part, I have no iloubt, that the machine might have been made to 
draw lip more water, if the person who constructed it could have seen 
the place and situation in wdiich it was to act. Tlie failure in tins in¬ 
stance had given me an early surmise of what might be my own fate;- 
and 1 was not mistaken. • 

“ During my stay at Soubra, I became acquainted with many Turks, 
and in particular with the governor ot the palace, as we had our house 
within his walls. The garden of the Bashaw was under his care, and 
a guard was kept at the gates. The seraglio is so situated, that the 
front looks over the hill: at the back of it is the garden, which is under 
the care of Greeks, who in ft few years have brought it to great per¬ 
fection. There are beautiful alcoves, made in form of cupolas, entirely 
covered with plants; and the water machines, which are constantly at 
work, keep up a perpetual v«frdure. There is a fountain in the Euro¬ 
pean style, and a great quantley of fruit, particularly grapes and 
peaches; but they never grow to any si^e like ours, for many get rotten 
and fall before th^y are ripe; in consequence, the Turks cat them 
green. 
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The Basbaur is jn continual motion, being sometimes at his citat^cl, 
Jiad sometimes at his seraglio in the Esbakie; but Soubra is his prin¬ 
cipal residence. His chief amusement is in the evening a little before 
sunset, when he quits his seraglio, and scats himself on the bank of the 
Nile, to fire at an earthen pot, with his guards. If any of them hit 
it, he makes him a present, occasionally of forty or fifty rubies. He 
is himself an excellent marksman; for I saw him fire at and hit a pot 
onl}' fifteen inches high, set on the ground on theojrpositc side of the 
Nile, though the river at fcloiibra is considerably wider than tlie Thames 
at Westminster Bridge. As soon as it is dark, he retires into the gar¬ 
den, and reposes either in an alcove, or by the margin of a fountain, 
on an European chair, with all his attendants round him. Here his 
numerous bulloons keep him in continual high spirits and good hu¬ 
mour. By moonlight the scene was beuutilu!. I was admitted into 
the garden whenever I w'islied, by whicli means I had an opportunity 
of observing tlic domestic life of a man, who from notliing rose to 
he viceroy of Egypt, and conqueror of the most powerful tribes of 
Arabia. 

“ From the number of light? I frequently saw tlirougli the windows 
of the seraglio, I sujiposed the ladies were at sucli times amusing 
themselves in some way or other. Dancing women are often brought 
to divert them, and sometimes the famous Catalan! of Egypt was in¬ 
troduced, One of the bnlibons of the Basliaw took it into his head 
one day, for a fro’iie, to .shave his beard ; whicli is no tnlle among the 
Turks; foi some of them, I really believe, would sooner have their 
he.ad cut o!f than their beard : he borrowed some Franks’ clotlu-s of 
tlie Basha.v’s ajio'.hecary, \v;io was from liurope, and, after dros.^ing 
himself in our costume, presjniid liiniaelf to the Ba-haw as a Euro¬ 
pean, who could not speak a single word either of 'Furkisli <>!• Araliic, 
wliicli is. often the ca.se. Being in the dark, the Bashaw took him for 
what he represented himself to he, and sent immediately i'or the in- 
terpretcM', wlio put some queuion.s to I,ini in Italian, which he did not 
an.swer : he was tlien iiuestioned in Froncli, but no reply ; and next in 
the German and .Spaiiish languages, and still he was ?ilenl : at last, 
when he that they were all deceived, the Ba.'.liaw not excepted, he 
burst out in plain Turkish, the only language he was acjjuainted with, 
and his well known voice told them who'^he was; for such was the 
change of his person, pa: ticularly by the cutting ofi’ his heard, that 
otlierwisa they coulil scarcely have recognised him. The Bashaw' was 
delighted with the fellow; and, to keep up the frolic, gave him an 
order on the treasury for an enormous sum of money, and sent him to 
the Kaciabay, to present himself as a Frarik, to receive it. Tlie Ka- 
ciubay started at the immensity of the sum, as it was nearly all that 
the treasur)' could furnish: but upon questioning this new European, 
it was soop perceived who lie was. In this attire he went home to his 
women, who actually thrust him out of Ihe door; and such was the 
disgrace of cutting oil’ his beard, thht even his fellow buffoons would 
not eat with him till it was grown again. 

“ The Bashaw seems to be well aware pf the fay^nefits that may be 
derived from his encouraging the arts of Europe in Iiis country, and 
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had already reaped some of the fruits of it. The fabrication of gun¬ 
powder, the refining of sugar, the making of fine indigo, and the silk 
manufacture, arc introduced, much to his advantage: he is constantly 
inquiring after something new, and is delighted with any thing strange 
to his imagination. Having heard of electricity, he sent to England 
for two electric machines, one with a plate, the other with a cylinder. 
The former was broken by the way ; the latter was dismounted. The 
physician of the 'Bashaw, an Armenian, did not know, tliough it was 
so easy a matter, how to set it up. Happening to bp at the garden 
one evening, when they were attempting it, and could not succeed, I. 
was requested to put the several pieces together; and, having done so, 

I made one of the soldiers mount on the insulating stool, charged the, 
machine, and gave the Turk a good shock; who, expecting no such 
thing, uttered a loud cry, and jumped olf, as much terrified as if he 
had seen the devil. The Bashaw laughed at the mans jumping off, 
supposing his fright to he a trick, and not the effect of the machine; 
and when told, that it was actually occa'^ioiied by the machine, he 
affirmed positively that it could not he,* for the soldier was at such a 
distance, that it was impossible the small chain he held in his liand 
could have such power. I then desired the interpreter to inform his 

II igliness, that if he would mount t^^e stool himself, he would be con¬ 
vinced of the face. He hesitated for a while whether to believe me or 
not; however he mounted the stool. I charged Well, put the chain 
into his hand, and gave him a pretty smart shock. He jumped off, like 
the stilditM*, on feeling the effect of the electricity; but itnmcdiutely 
threw' himself on the sofa in a fi» of laughter, not being able to con¬ 
ceive how the machine could ha^e such power on the human bodv.” 
(T. 12—jr>.) 

Tiic hydraulic “ machine was set to work ; and although constructed 
with bad wood and had iron, and erected hy Arabian caipentcrs and 
bricklayers, it was a question whether it ilid not draw six or seven 
times as much water as the common machines. The Bashaw', after 
long consideration, gave his decision; and declared, that it drew up 
only four times as much. It is to be observed, tliat the water pro¬ 
duced b}' this machine was measured by comparison with the 
wat(;r procured by six of their own ; and that, at the time of mea¬ 
suring, the x4rabs urged tlieir animals .at such a rate, that they could 
not liave continued their exertion abow an hour; and for the 
moment they produced nearly double the quantity of water, that 
was usually obtained. Notwithstanding all this, the calculation 
of the Busiiaw was to my satisfaction, as it decided on the accomplish¬ 
ment of my undertaking. Still Mabommed Ali perceived plainly the 
prejudice among the Arabs,*and some of the Turks, who were con¬ 
cerned in the cultivation of the land; for instead of four hundred 
people, and four hundred oxen, they would have only to comipand one 
hundred of each, which would make a considerable difference in their 
profits : but, as it happened, an accident occurred, that put an end to 
all their fears. 

The Bashaw tools it into his head to have the oxen taken out ot the 
wheel, in order to see, by way of frolic, what effect the machine 
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have by plitting fifteen men into it. James, the Irish lad in niy 
e^^ce, entered along with them ; but no sooner had the wheel turned 
once round, than they all jumped out, leaving the lad alone in it. The 
wheel, of course, overbalanced by the weight of the water, turned 
back with such velocity, that the catch was unable to sto[f it. The lad 
was thrown out, and in the fall broke one of his thighs. I contrived 
to stop the wheel before it did farther injury, which might have been 
fatal to him. The Turks have a belief, that, whed tuch accidents 
happen in the commencement of any new invention, it is a bad omen. 
Jn consequence of this, e.vclusiveof the prejudice against the machine 
itteif, the Bashaw had been persuaded to abandon the affair. It Jind been 
Stated to him, also, that it cost ns much as four of the usual machines 
in making, while nothing was said of the advantages as to tlm oxen, 
that would be saved in the working of it. The business ended in this 
manner; and all that was duo to me from the Bashaw was consigned to 
oblivion, as well as the stipulation 1 had made with him.” (P. 22—21*.) 


Thus disappointed in thcrfibject of liis speculation, Mr. Bel- 
zoni listened to the suggestions of Mr. iSalt, the British consul at 
Cairo, nnd of the late enterprizing traveller, Mr. Burchardt; 
and departed for Thebes, for the purpose of convoying to Alex¬ 
andria the colossal head of young Memnon, which, is now dej)o- 
sited in the British Museum. In his way thither lie stop})cu to 
examine the celebrated temple of 'rentyrn. Dorulera,—the 
ancient Tcntyra,—lies on the western bank of the ISiile, near the 
extremity of a fertile plain, bounded by an extensive IbresL of 
palms and dates, which furnishes the greater part of Egypt with 
charcoal. TJie ruins of ancient Tentyra, which lie a little to ilie 
west of the modern town, are of coii.sid<‘rable extent. The 
remains of three temples still exist; the largest of these, which 
was visited by Mr. Belzoui, is in a fine state of preservation, 
and surrounded by high mounds of nibbisli belonging to the old 
city. This beautiful remain of Egyptian arcbilccture is thus 
described : 


The enormous masses of stone employed in the edifice are so well 
disposed, that the eye discovers tlie most just proportion every where. 
The majestic appearance of its construction, the variety of it;» orna¬ 
ments, and, above all, the singularity of its preservation, li.ad such an 
efiect on me, that 1 seated myself on the ground, and for a consider¬ 
able time wits lost in admiration. It is tiie first Egy}>tian temple the 
traveller sees on ascending the Nile, and it is certainly the most mag-, 
nificent. It has an advantage over mostothers, from the good state 
of preseirvatJon it is in; and 1 should Iinve no scruple in saying, that 
it is of a much later date than any other. The superiority of the 
' workmanship gives us sufficient reusdii to suppo.se it to be of the time 
of the first Ptolemy; and it is not improbable, that he, who laid the 
foundation of the Alexandrian library, instituteck the philosophical 
society of the Museum, and studied to render himself beloved by his. 
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p^ple, might erect such an edifice, to convince the Egyptians of hia 
superiorify of mind over the ancient kings of Egypt, even in religions 
devotion. 

** This is the cabinet of the Egyptian arts, the product of study for 
many centuries, and it was here that Denon thought himself in the 
sanctuary of the arts and sciences. Tlie front is adorned with a beaut 
tiful cornice, and a frieze covered with figures and hieroglyphics, oyer 
the centre of whtch the winged globe is predominant, and the two»^ 
sides are embellished with compartments of sacrifices and offerings. 
The columns that form the portico arc twenty-four in number, divided 
into four^ows, including those in the front. On entering the gate 
the scene changes, and requires more minute observatfen. The qua** 
drangular form of the capitals first strikes the eye. At each side of 
the square there is a colossal head of the goddess Isis with cows’ cars., 
There is not one of tlieso heads but is much mutilated, particularly 
those on the columns in the front of the temple facing the outside: 
but notwithstanding this disadvantage, and the flatness of their form,, 
there is a simplicity in their countenance that approaches to a smile. 
The shafts of the columns arc covered with hieroglyphics and figures, 
which arc in basso relievo, as are all the figures in the front and lateral 
walls. Tlu; front of the door-way, ^vhich is in a straight line with the 
entrance and the sanctuary, is richly adorned with figures of smaller 
size tlian the rest of the portico. The ceiling contains the zodiac, itx- 
closed by two long female figures, which extend from one side to the 
other of it. The walls arc divided into several square compartments, 
each containing figures representing deities, and priests in the act of 
offering or immolating victims. On all the wails, columns, ceiling, or 
architraves, there is nowhere a space of two feet, that is not covered 
with some figures of human beings, animals, plants, emblems of agri¬ 
culture, or of religious ceremony. Wherever the eyes turn, wherever 
the attention is fixed, every thing inspires respect and veneration, 
lieiglitened by t!ie solitary situation of tin's temple, which adds to the, 
attraction of these splendid rece.sses. The inner apartments are much 
the same as the portico, all covered with figuies in basso relievo, to- 
which the light enters through small holes in the walls: the sanctuary 
itself is quite dark. In iheporncr of it I found the door, which leads 
to the roof a staiicase, the walls of which are also covered with 
figures in basso relievo. On the top of the*ten)plc the Arabs had built 
a village, I suppose to be the more elevated, and exposed to the air; 
but it is all in ruins, as no one now lives there. From the top I de¬ 
scended into some apartments on the cast side of the temple. There 
I saw the famous zodiac on^ the ceiling. The circular form of tins 
zodiac led me to suppose, in some measure, that this temple was built 
at a later period than the rest, as nothing like it is seen any where 
else. In the front of the edifice there is a propylacon, not inferior to 
the works in the temple; and, plough partly fallen, it still shows its- 
ancient grandeur. On the left, going from the portico, there is a, 
small temple surrounded by columns. In the inside is a figure of Isia 
sitting with Orus in her lap, and other female figures, each with a 
child in her arms, are observable. The capitals of the columns are 
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^ftternecl with the 6gure of Typhon. The gallery or portico,.that sur- 
tvotads tlie temple, is filled up with rubbish to'a great height, and walls 
of> unburnt bricks have been raised from one column to another. Far- 
tfiiSr on, in a right line with the propylmon, are the remains of an hy- 
peethral temple, which form a square of twelve columv.s, connected 
with each other by a wall, except at the door-way, which fronts the 
propylaeon. The eastern wall of the great temple is richly adorned 
with figures in intaglio relevato: they are perfectly fin'ished: the female 
figures are about four feet high, disposed in diiierent compartments. 
Behind the temple is a small Egyptian building, quite detached from 
the large edifice; and from its construction 1 would venture tgsay, that 
it was the habitation of the priests. At some distance from the great 
temple are the foundations of another, not so large as the first. The 
propylaeon is still standing in good preservation.” (1*. 33—36.) 

It was here that the Hindoo sepoys, who went into Egypt by 
the Red Sea, to join the army of Lord Hutchinson in I SOI, 
imagined they had found their own temples, and expressed their 
indignation against the Egyptians for neglecting their deities; 
thus furnishing a strong proof of that connexion, which the 
researches of Sir William Jones, and of the Asiatic Society at 
Calcutta, have shown anciently to have subsisted between Egypt 
and India.. 

There is one feature in this splendid ruin, which this inde¬ 
fatigable traveller has omitted to notice, viz. the circumstance of 
the wails sloping inward. This did not csca]ie the observation 
of the accurate Denon, who extols this edifice as being executed 
in the purest style of Egyptian architecture. T'he aspect of the 
whole is remarkably simple: for, though it be entirely cawered 
with hierogIyphic.s, these ixt a little distance do not break the 
unity of tlic general effect. Reluctantly quitting the ruins of 
Tentyra, Mr. Relzoni proceeded up the Nile to Thebes, wdiere 
he arrived on tlie 22d of July, and landed at Luxor on the oppo¬ 
site bank. He immediately directed liis attention to the colossal 
bust which he had to remove. “ 1 trjiind it,” says he, “ near 
the remains of its body and chair, with its face upwards, and 
apparently .smiling upon me, at the thought of being taken to 
England.” The expectations which he had formed of it, were 
exceeded by its beauty, though not by its size. Mr. Belzoni 
has detailed, in an artless, but interesting manner, the various 
difSei^es which he had to encounter from the Cacbeff of 
Etrn^ipl^'the governor of the Fellahs in the province of Gournou. 
By^]$ii^erance, however, and dextprous management, he ulti- 
overcame all obstacles, apd obtained Arabs to remove 
die bust, for the trifling remuneration of thirty paras each, or 
fliurpence-halfpenny, English money, per day. A car having 
been constructed, the first operation was to pmee the bust upon 
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—an .undertaking of no small labour, when its weight (not 
less, pernaps, than twelve tons), and the simplicity of the methods 
employed, arc considered. By means of four levers, the bust 
was raised, so as to leave a vacancy beneath it, in order to intro¬ 
duce the car*. After it was slowly lodged on this, the car was 
raised in front, so as to admit one of «ie rollers under it: the 
same operation*was repeated at the back, and the colossus was 
ready to bo pulled up. It was then well secured on the can 
and the ropes were so placed, that the power might be dividecL 
Persons were stationed with levers, on each side of the car, to assist 
occasionally, in case the bust should turn on either side. In 
this manner it was preserved I'roni falling. Men were distri¬ 
buted in front ecjually at the four ropes, while others were ready 
to change the ropes alternately. They commenced their labours 
OP the 27th, and by propelling the bust towards the river, at the 
rate of from fifty to four hundred yards a day, it was safely 
placed in a situation ready to be embarked on the 12th of August. 

This laborious undertaking having been accomplished, Mr. Bfel- 
zoni on tin? following day proceeded to explore a cave, containing • 
a sarcophagus, v.^hich the FreiicTi Consul, M. Drouetti, had dis- 
covereci and attempted to take away, and had pre.sented to him 
if he could remove it. Ills account of this re.search is full of 
interest, and as it exhibits a clear display of the fraudulent cha¬ 
racter of the natives, wc shall extract it for the information of 
our renders. 


“ 1 was conducted into one of those holes, that arc scattered about 
the mountains of Gournou, so celebrated lor the quantities of mum¬ 
mies they contain. The .Tanizary remained without, and I entered, 
with two Arabs and the interpreter. 

** Previous to our entering the cave, we took off the greater part of 
our clothes, and, each having a candle, advanced through a cavity in 
the rock, which extended a considerable length in the mountain, some¬ 
times pretty high, sometimes very narrow, and without any n gularity. 
In some passages we werccbligcd to creep on’the ground, like croco¬ 
diles. I perceived, that we were at a great j:lisiancc from the entrance, 
and the way was so intricate, that 1 depended entirely on the two 
Arabs, to conduct us out again. At length we arrived at a large space, 
into which many other holes or cavities opened; and after some consi¬ 
deration and examination by the two Arabs, w'e entered one of these, 
which was very narrow, and continued downward for a long way, 
through a craggy passage, till we came where two other apertures led 
to the interior in a horizontal direction. One of the Arabs then said, 
* This is the place.* I could not conceive how so large a sarcophagus, 
as it had been described to me*, could have been taken through the 
aperture, which the Arab now pointed out. 1 had no doubt, but these 
recesses were burial-places, as we continually walked over skulls and 
other bones: but the sarcophagus could neverhave entered this recess; 
for it was so narrow, that,on my attempt to penetrate it, 1 could not 
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One of the Arabs, hovrever, succeeded, as did my interpreter; 

U was agreed, that I and the other Arab should wait till they re- 
’faitied. They proceeded evidently to a great distance, for the light 
disappeared, and only a murmuring sound from their voices could be 
distinguished as they went on. After a few moments, 2 heard a loud 
noise, and tl^e interpreter distinctly crying, * O mon Dieu! mon Dieu! 
Je suis perdu ! * After which, a profound silence ensued. I asked my 
Arab, whether he had ever been in that place ? He'Veplicd, ‘ Never.^ 
1 could not conceive what could have happened, and thought the best 
plan was to return, tg procure help from the other Arabs. Accord¬ 
ingly, I told my man to show roe the way out again; but, staring at 
me like an ideot, he said he did not know the road. I called repeat¬ 
edly to the interpreter, but received no answer; I watched a long 
time, but no one returned; and my situation was no very pleasant one. 
1 naturally returned through the passages, by which we had come; 
and, after some time, 1 succeeded in reaching the place, where, as 1 
mentioned, were many other cavities. It was a complete labyrinth, 
as all these places bore a great resemblance to the one which we first 
entered. At last seeing one, which appeared to be the right, we pro¬ 
ceeded through it a long way ; but by this time our candles had dimi¬ 
nished considerably; and 1 feared, that, if we did not get out soon, 
we should have to remain in the dark: meantime it would have been 


•dangerous to put one out, to save the other, lest that which was left 
should, by some accident, be extinguished. At this time we were 
considerably advanced towards the outside, as we thought; but to our 
sorrow we found the end of that cavity, without any outlet. Convinced 
that we were mistaken in our conjecture, we quickly returned towards 
the place of the various entries, which we strove to regain. But wc 
were then as perplexed as ever, and were both exhausted from the 
ascents and descents^ which we had been obliged to go over. The 
Arab seated himself, but every moment of delay was dangerous. The 
nnly expedient was, to put a mark at the place out of which we had 
just come, and then examine the cavities in succession, by putting also 
a mark at their entrance, so as to know where we had been. Unfortu¬ 
nately, our candles would not last through the whole: however, we 
began our operations.' i 

“ On the second attempt, when passing before a small aperture, I 
thought I heard the sound of something like the roaring of the sea at 
a distance. In consequence 1 entered this cavity ; and as wc advanced 
the noise increased, till I could distinctly hear a number of voices all 
Qt one time. At last, thank God, we walked out; and, to my no small 


auqirise, the first person I saw was my interpreter. How he came to 
ba iheire 1 could not conjecture. He told me, that, in proceeding with 
. the Arab dong the passage below, they came to a pit, which they did 
not see ; tj^the Arab fell into it, and ki falling put out both candles. 
It was ^jy||nat he cried out, * Mon Dieu ! ^e suis perdu! * as he 
thntial|^|iWsn should have fallen into the pit; but, on raising his 
bey^w'^aw at a great distance a glimpse of daylight, towards which 
jte^^j^roced, and thus arrived at a small aperturb. He then scraped 
some loose sand and stones, to widen the place where he came 
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0Ht| and went to give the alarm to the Arabs, who were at the other 
entrance^' Being all concerned for the man who fell to the bottom of 
the pit, it was their noise that 1 heard in the cave. The place by 
which my interpreter got out was instantly widened; and in the cotifu- 
sion the Arab^ did not regard letting me see that they were acquainted 
with tliat entrance, and that it had lately been shut up^ I was not' 
long in detecting their scheme. The Arabs had intended to sh'pw me 
the sarcophagus,* without letting me see the way by which it might 
taken out, and then to stipulate a price for the secret. It was with 
this view they took me such a way round about. 

1 found that the sarcophagus was not in reality a hundred yarda. 
from the large entrance. The man was soon taken out of the well, 
but so much hurt in one of his hips, that he went lame ever after,** 
(l\ 51—54.) 

While Mr. Belzoni waited for a boat from Cairo, to carry away 
the bust, be determined to continue his voyage up the Nile. On 
the 18th of August he set off for £sne, which place he reached 
on the following day ; on the SiOth he arrived at Edfou (the an¬ 
cient Apollinopolis Parva); and two days after at Ombos. At 
the two last mentioned places he met with some beautiful re¬ 
mains of b]gyptia»i art. The temple at Edfou may be compm'ed 
witli that of Tentyra, in point of preservation, and is superior to it 
ill magnitude. Tlic ruins at Onibos, though less extensive, 
convey a clear idea of their former splendour. The columns of 
the portico form one of the richest groups of architecture which 
our author has seen ; the hieroglyphics being well executed, and 
some of them still retaining their colours; on the side next the 
water are the remains of a smaller temple, the diminished stones of 
which prove that the Egyptians paid great attention to the pro¬ 
portion of masses, as one of the principal points in the effect for 
which they were intended. • 

Ascending from Ombos to Assouan, the ancient Syene, the 
islands of Elephantine and Philae, Mr. Bclzoni arrived on the 
29th at the village of El Kalabshe, where he observed some fine 
ruins of a temple, similar to those at Tentyra, Philae, and Edfou; 
all of which he refers to the time of the Ptolemies: for though 
there is a great similitude in all the Egyptian edifices, yet there 
is a certain elegance in the forms of the most recent, which dis¬ 
tinguishes them from the older massy and enormous works; 
whence he is led to think ^at they were executed by the Egyptians 
under the direction of the Greeks. From this place he ad¬ 
vanced to Ibrim, which was the furthest town visited by Mr. 
Lcgh and the Rev. Mr.^Smelt. At the distance of three^ days* 
journey lie the temples of Ybsambul; the principal of which he 
afterwards opened. As, however, he could undertake nothing 
without the pcripission of Osseyn Cacheff, who was farther tip 
the Nile at the village of Igkus, Mr. Belzoni proceeded tllUhcC 
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to obtain that chieftain’s consent. His inquif^ies edh- 
i^Srirting the objects of the traveller’s pursuit were very‘minute; 
fij pd the required permission was granted, on the latter promising 
d^t, if the temple should be lull of gold, the Cachefl' should have 
one half; but if it should be full of stones, they sliould be the 
exclusive property of Mr. Bclzoni. He accordingly returned to 
Ybsambul, and commenced the operation of removing the ac¬ 
cumulated sand; but want of time compelled him to relinquish 
this undertaking, and he descended the Nile to Thebes; where, 
nfter considerable difficulty, ho succeeded in embarking the bust 
tif Mefnnon for Cairo, oi> the 17th of November. His account 
oF this laborious undertaking is worth extracting. 

It Was no easy undertaking to put a piece of granite, of such bulk 
and weight, on board a boat, that, if it received the weiglit on one 
side,^’ould immediately upset; and, what is more, this was to bo done 
without the smallest help of any mechanical contrivance, even a single 
tackle, and only with four poles and ropes, as the water was about 
eighteen feet below the bank where the head was to descend. The 
causeway I had made gradually shaped to the edge of the water close 
to the boat, and with the four poles I formed a bridge from the bank 
into the centre of the boat, so that when the weight bore on the 
bridge, it pt-ossed only on the centre of the boat. The bridge rested 
partly on the causeway, partly on the side of the boat, and partly on 
the centre of it. On the opposite side of the boat I put some mats 
well filled with straw. I necessarily stationed a few Arabs in the boat, 
and some at each side, with a lever of paiin-vvood, as i had notiiing 
else. At the middle of the bridge 1 put a sack filled witli sand, that, 
if the colossus should run too fast into the boat, it miglit he stopped. 
In the ground behind the colossus I had a [)iece of a palm-tree firml}'^ 
planted, round whioli a rope was twisted, and then fastened to its car, 
todet it descend gradually. I set a lover at work on each side, and at 
the same time that the men in the boat were pulling, others were 
slackening the ropes, and others shifting the rollers as the colossus 
advanced. 

' Thus it descended gradually from the'main-Iand to the causeway, 
when it sunk a good deal, as the causeway was made of fresh earth. 
This, however, 1 did not regret, as it was better it should he so, than 
that it should run too fast towards the water; for 1 had to consider, 
that, if this piece of antiquity should fall into the Nile, my return to 
^Bittrope would not be very welcome, particularly to the antiquaries; 
though Ireason to believe, that som*e among the great body of 
itsi would rather have seen it sunk in tlie Nile, than 

deposited. Hovvever, it went smoothly on board. The 
were unanimously of opinion tlliat it would go to the bottom 
.oiyl^iVer, or crush the boat, were afl attention, as if anxious to know 
as well as to learn how the operation was to be performed; 
'^nd^udj^ the owner of the boat, who considered it as consigned to 
witnessed my success, atid sawthe huge piece of stone, as 
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Called it, safely on board, he came and squeezed me heartily by the 
hand. * .Thank heaven! * 1 exclaimed, and I had reason to be thank¬ 
ful ; for I will leave it to the judgment of any engineer, whether it 
would not be easier to embark a mass ten times larger on board a com¬ 
petent vessel,,where all sorts of mechanical powers can be procured, 
instead of being destitute, as I was, of every thing necessary.” (P. 
131—133.) 

The voyage cfown the Nile was completed in twenty-four dajft 
from Thebes; and after five months and a half continual actitity 
and exertion, he arrived at Cairo, on the 15th of December- 
Early in January 1817, the bust of^hfemnon was removed to 
Alexandria, in order to its ultimate conveyance to England. 
Having thus finished his operations, and whatever was necessary 
respecting the bust, he proposed to Mr. Salt, the British Consul, 
to make another excursion into Upper Egypt and Nubia, to 
open the temple at Ybsambul. This offer beipg accepted, Mr. 
Belzoni embarked once more on the Nile, on the 20th of February 
1817, accompanied by Mr. Bcechey, the son of the distinguish^ 
artist. I'he narrative of this second journey is extremely in¬ 
teresting ; we shell therefore be* more minute in our analysis 
of it. 

At Meimond the travellers stopped to attend an Arabian 
dance, of which we have n pleasing delineation in the thirteenth 
plate. They were courteously introduced in front of the spec¬ 
tators. 

“ The performers consisted of about thirty men, all in a row, clap¬ 
ping their hands in concert, so as to form a kind of accompaniment to 
their song, wliich consisted of three or four words ; and with one foot 
before tile other keeping a sort of perpetual motion, but without 
changing their positions. Before the men were two women with dag¬ 
gers in their hand.s, also in continual action, running toward the men 
and then returning from them with an extraordinary motion, brandish¬ 
ing their daggers, and waving their garments. In this they persevered 
for such a length of time, that 1 wondered how they could support the. 
exertion. This is a sort of Bedoween dance, and is the most decent 
of all that I ever saw in Egyptbut no sooner was it ended, than in 
order I suppose to please us, they immediately began another, in the 
fashion of tlie country, which fully compensated for the extraordinary 
modesty of the first: but we returned to our boat more disgusted than 
pleased with it^” • 

For three days,” he continues, ** we bad a strong southerly wind, 
so that we advanced but a few miles, and did not arrive at Minieh till 
the 5tb of March. It was'necbssary for us to land there, to sec Hamet 
Bey, who has the command overall the boats on the river. He styles 
himself admiral of the Nile, and thinks himself as great as any British 
admiral on the sea. , One day at a Christian party in Cairo, the dis^ 
course happened to fall upon Sir Sidney Smith ; * Ah! * sat^ Hamet 
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* Sir Sidney is a ver.y clever man, and holds the same ratik as 
myself.’ From this great commander vre had to obtain a protection 
for our Feis, to secure him from having his boat pressed while we 
employed it. We found him sitting on a wooden bench, attended by 
two ortliree of his sailors. He complied with our request, and gave a 
hint for a bottle of rum. We sent him two, and he made a feast in 
high glee with them.” (P. 113,144.) 

(I 

From Minioli tlicy proceeded to Eraramoun, the ancient 
Hermopolis; where, being informed that some agents of the 
French consul were making a i'orced march to 'Fliebes, to l>uy 
up all the antiquities wbiqh the Arabs had collected tliiring the 
^preceding season, Bclzoni determined to proceed by land to 
Thebes. Fiis journey occupied live days and a halli during 
which he slept only eleven hours. In his progress he met witli 
a body of Bedoween Arabs, on their way to Cairo to enter into 
the service of the Bashaw, who could fintl no other expedient 
for suppressing these freebooters, than oflei'ing to give them 
good pay, horses, and arms, and to send them to Mecca. 
This proposal, it appears, had its due effect: for all the young 
■men embraced it, leaving thc’ womcn and old men in the de.>,erts. 
Their horses w'ero very strong, tliough not in lull flesh, and 
their riders were clothed willi a kind of woollen mantle that 


covered the head and part of the body. They retain the rude 
and simple habits of their ancestors. Their tents consist ol' four 
sticks set in the ground, about a yard in height, to which one of 
their sliawls is fastened as a cover, with another behind, .so a.*; to 
form a kind of shelter. They generally pitch their cani})s near 
a fertile spot, but always at the foot of the desert; so that, in 
case of a surprise, they nuiy speedily regain their native country. 
The women were all uncovered, and the children entirely naked. 
They arc very frugal in their diet, and never drink any strong 
liquors. ‘ They arc Arabs,’ says Mr. Belzoni, ‘ but no more 
like the Arabs v)f Egypt than a freeman is like a slave. The 
Egyptian Arabs are accustomed to 6bcy, but will not do any 
thing unle.ss compelled by force. Tliey arc humbled, because 
they are continually under the rod ; and indolent, because they 
have no interest in any thing. But the wild Arabs, on the con- 
^tfary, arc constantly in motion, and labour to jirocurc provision 
for their beasts and themselves; and being in perpetual war 
with each other, their thoughts are incessantly employed in im¬ 
proving their arts of defence, or in obtaining plunder.* 

At xhebea he resumed his exca\*:»tions, and also at Carnac, 


where he uncovered n colossal figure in front of the great temple, 
his people were at work in other directions, our enterpris- 
If traveller seized the opportunity tlnis presented to him, of 
amimng at leisure the superb ruins of this edifice. His dc- 
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scription of the impressions they produced in his mind is both, 
natural and pleasing. 

** In a distant view of them nothing can be seen but the towering 
propylaia, high portals, and obelisks, which project above the various 
groups of loft}' palm-trees, and even at a distance announce magnifi> 
cence. On approaching the avenue of sphinxes, which leads to the 
great temple, the visiter is inspired with devotion and piety; their 
enormous si;je strikes him with wonder and respect to the Gods, to 
whom they were dedicated. They represent lions with heads of rams, 
the symbols of strength and innocence, the power and purity of the 
Gods. Advancing fartiier in the avenue, there stand before it towering 
proj)y!avi, whicli lead to inner court.s, where immense colossi are seated 
at each side of the gate, as if guarding the entrance to the holy ground. 
Still farther on was the magnificent temple dedicated to the great God 
of the creation. It was the first time that! entered it alone, without being 
interrupted by the noise of the Arabs, who never leave the traveller an 
instant. Tlic sun was rising, and tlie long shades from the various 
groups of columns c.\tcnded over tliese ruin.s, intermixed with the 
rays of light striking on these musses in various directions, formed such 
delightful view.s all around as baffle description.*' (P. 152.) 

Ml*. Belzoiii lilts jvivcii a general idea of these extensive ruins, 
in one of his engravings, and in another a small sketch of part 
of the interior of the great temple, as well as of the colossal bust 
which was uncovered. These must be inspected, in order to 
form an adequate conception of the grand scale upon which they 
were executed. 

“ 1 was lost,’* he continues, “ in contemplation of so many objects; 
and being alone in such a place, my mind was impressed willi ideas of 
such solemnity, that lor some time I was unconscious whetiicr 1 were 
on terrestrial ground, or in some other planet. 

“ I had seen the temple of Tentyru, and I still acknowledge, that 
nothing can c.xceed that edifice in point of preservation, and in the 
beauty of its workmanship and sculpture; but here I was lost in a mass 
of colossal objects, every one of which w'as more than sufficient, of 
itself alone, to attract my whole attention. How can I describe my 
sensations at that moment! 1 seemed alonc*in the midst of all that a 
most sacred in the w orld ; a forest of enormous columns, adorned all 
round with beautiful figures, and various ornaments, from the top to 
the bottom; the graceful shape of the lotus, which forms their capi¬ 
tals, and is so well proportioned to the columns, that it gives to the 
view the most pleasing effect; the gates, the walls, the pedestals, and 
the architraves, also adorned in every part w'ith symbolical figures in 
basso relievo and intaglio, representing battles, processions, triumphs, 
feasts, offerings, and sacrifices, aU relating no doubt to the ancient his¬ 
tory of the country; the sanctuary, wholly formed of fine red granite, 
with the various obelisks standing before it, proclaiming to the distant 
passenger, ' Here is tlie seat of holiness ; ’ the high portals, seen at a 
distance from the openings^ to this vast labyrinth of edifices; the va- 
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fSoiiiS groups of ruins of tihe other temples within sight; these altc^^e- 
tiler had such an effect upon my soulj as to separate me in imagination 
from the rest of mortals, exalt me on high over all, and cause me tn 
IbrgeC entirely the trifles and follies of life. I was happy for a whole 
day, which escaped like a dash of lightning; but the ebscurity of the 
night caused me to stumble over one large block of stone, and to break 
my nose against another, which, dissolving the enchantment, brought 
me to my senses again. It was quite late when I icturned to Luxor, 
to the hut of an Arab, who ceded to me part of his chamber, and a 
mat, which afforded me an excellent bed.” (P. 152, 15^.) 

His further researches U^ing prevented by the arrival of the 
]^l'eitch agents, he returned to Thebes; and, mooring his bark 
at.Luxor, recommenced his operations wnth what assistance he 
could obtain. Two objects now jointly claimed his attention, 
viz. the exploring of the sepulchres of the ancient Egyptians at 
Oonrnou, and the prosecution of the excavations at Carnac. 

Gournou is a tract of rocks about two miles in length, at the 
foot of the Libyan mountains, on the west of Thebes, and was 
the burial-place of the great city of a hundred gates. Every part 
of these rocks is cut out by drt, in the form of largo and small 
chambers, each of which has its separate entrance; and though 
they are very close to each other, they seldom have any interior 
communication from one to another. The inhabitants of this 
region are described as being superior to any other Arabs in 
cunning and deceit, and tlic most indepciidcnl of any in Egypt. 
They boast tliat they were the last whom the French were able 
to subdue, and that, when subdued, they compelled their con¬ 
querors to pay them whatever they demanded for their labour. 
They have refused submission both to the Mamelukes and to the 
Bashaw : consequent!}' they have undergone the severest punish¬ 
ments, and have been luinted do\vn like wild beasts. Their 
hiding places in the rocks are almost impregnable. 

Into the mansions of the dead of former ages our traveller 
penetrated; and though the diRiculty of visiting these recesses 
made it impossible to give an adequate description of them and 
:l;hcir inhabitants, yet he bus succeeded in conveying to his 
■'ii’eaders some idea of the danger to which he exposed himself in 
Imploring them. 

A traveller is generally satisfied when he has seen the large hall, 
tbegallen', the staircase, and as far as he can conveniently go: be- 
stdcfi,taken up with the strange works he observes cut in various 
'and painted on each side of the walls ; so that when he comes 
,’,ip a narrow and dlRIcult passage, ov to have to descend to the bottom 
.well or cavity, he declines taking such trouble, naturally supposing 
i^e cannot see in these abysses any thing so magnificent as what 
^^e sees above, and consequently deeming it useless to proceed any far- 
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th^. Of some of these tombs many persons could not withstand the 
suffocating air, which often causes fainting. A vast quantity of dust 
rises, so fine that it enters into the throat and nostrils, and chokes the 
nose and mouth to such a degree, that it requires great power of lungs 
to resist it andithe strong effluvia of the mummies. This is not all; 
the entry or passage, where the bodies are, is roughly cut in the rucks* 
and the falling of the sand from the upper part or ceiling of the pas¬ 
sage causes it to nearly filled up. In some places there is not more 
than a vacancy of afoot left, which yon must contrive to.pass through 
in a creeping posture like a snail, on pointed and keen stones, that cut 
like glass. After getting through these passages, some of them two 
or three hundred yards long, you generally find a more commodious 
place, perhaps high enough to sit. But wliat a place of rest! sur¬ 
rounded by bodies, by heaps of mummies in all directions; which, 
previous to my being accustomed to the sight, impressed me with hor¬ 
ror. The blackness of the wall, the faint light given by the candles 
or torches for want of air, the different objects that surrounded me, 
seeming to converse with each other, and the Arabs with tlie candles 
or torches in their hands, naked and covered with dust, themselvcff 
resembling living mumniics, absolutely formed a scene that cannot be 
described. In such a situation 1 fouyd myself several times', and oftea 
returned exhausted and fainting, till at lust I became inured to it, and 
indifferent to what I suffered, except from the dust, which never failed 
to choke my throat and nose; and though, fortunately, I am destitute 
of the sense of smelling, I could taste that the mummies were rather 
unpleasant to swallow. After the exertion of entering into such a 
place, through a passage of fifty, a hundred, three hundred, or perhaps 
six hundred yards, nearly overcome, 1 sought a resting place, found 
one, and contrived to sit; but when my weight bore on the body of an. 
Egyptian, it crushed it like a band-box. 1 naturally had recourse to> 
my hands to sustain my weight, but they found no belter support; so 
that 1 sunk altogether among the broken mummies, with a crash of 
bones, rag.^, and wooden cases, which raised such u dust as kept me 
motionless for a quarter of an liour, waiting till it subsided again. I 
could not remove from the place, however, without increasing it, and 
every step I took I cru.shed mummy in some part or other. Once I 
was conducted from such a place to another resembling it, through ^ 
passage of about twenty feet in length, and^o wider than that a body 
could be forced through. It was ciioaked with mummies, and I could 
not pass without putting my face in contact with that of some decayed 
Egyptian: but as tlic passage inclined downwards, my own weight 
helped me on : however, I qould not avoid being covered with hopes* 
legs, arms, and heads rolling from above. Thus I proceeded from 
one cave to another, all full of mummies piled up in various ways, 
some standing, some lying, *and some on their heads. The purpose 
of my researches was to rob theJEgyptians of their papyri; of which 
1 found a few hidden in their breasts, under their arms, in the space 
above the knees, or on the legs, and covered by the numerous foldt 
of cloth, that envelop the mummy. The people ofGournou, 
make a trade of antiquities of this sort, are very jealous of slrangera*' 
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»»d JceepL them assecret as possible, deceiving travellers by protendirfg 
that they have ai rived at the end of the pits, when they arc scarcely 
at the entrance. 1 could never prevail on them to conduct me into 
these places till this m}-^ second voyage, when 1 succeeded in obtaining 
admission into any cave where mummies were to be se^. 

“ My permriiitnl residence in Thebes was the cause of my success, 
'fho Arabs saiv that 1 paid [)articular attention to the situation of the 
entrance into the tombs, and that they could not avAid being seen by 
me when they were at work digging in search of a new tomb, though 
they are very cautious when any stranger is in Gournou not to let it 
be know’n where they go to open the earth ; and as travellers gene¬ 
rally remain in that place a few days only, they used to leave oti‘dig¬ 
ging during that time. If any traveller be curious enough to ask to 
examine the interior of a tomb, they arc ready to sliow liim one im¬ 
mediately, and conduct him to some of the old toiub-!, where he sees 
nothing but the grottoes in which mmumics Ibrmerly had been depo¬ 
sited, or where there are but few, end these already plundered; so 
that he can form but a poor idea of the real tombs, where the remains 
•were originally placed, 

** The ijcoplc of Gournou live in the entrance of such caves as have 
alread}' heen opened, and, by making partitions with earthen walls, 
they form habitations for themselves, as well as lor their cows, camels, 
huflaloes, sheep, goats, dogs, &c. 1 do not know whether it is because 
they are so lew in number, that the government takes so little notice 
of what they do ; but it is certain, that they are the most unruly 
people in L'gypt, At various times many oi' them have been destroy¬ 
ed, so that the}' are reduced from tlrree tliousand, tliC number they 
formerly reckoned, to three hundred, which form tlie population ot 
the present clay. They have no mosque, nor do they care for one ; 
for though they have at their disposal a great quantity of all sorts of 
bricks, vvJjich abound in every part of Gournou, from the snrronnuing 
tombs, they have nevc'r built a single house. They arc' forced to cul¬ 
tivate a Mimll tract of land, extending Irom the rocks to the Nile, 
about a mile in hroadth, and two and a half in length: and even this 
is in part neglected; for if left to their ow'n will, they would never 
take a spade in their havicls, except when they go to dig for mummies; 
which they find to be a more profita!)]e em’pioynient tlian agriculturc- 
‘I'liis Is the fault of travellers, who are so jdeased the moment they are 
presented with any piece of antiquity, that, without thinking of the 
injury resulting from the example to their succesirjrs, they give a great 
deal more than the people really expect, irlencc it has arisen, that 
they now set such an enormous price on antiquities, and in particular 
on papyri. Some of them Iiavc accumulated a cojisiderablo sum of 
money) und are become so indifi'erent, that they remain idle, unless 
whatever price they demand be given them ; and it is to be observed, 
tluit it is a fixed point in their minds, that the Franks would not be so 
Itber^^nlcss the articles were wortfi ten time^ as much as they pay 

Fellalis of Gournou who dig for antiquHies are sometimea 
IKmed into parties, and have titeir eMefs over each ; so that what it 
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fnu:^d by any of the party is sold, and the money divided among them, 
all. They are apparently very true to eaeh'other, and particularly ia 
cheating strangers; but when they can find a good opportunity, they 
do not scruple to cheat each other also.” (P. ]55‘—159.) 

This knaviMi disposition Mr. l?c*i/oni illustrates, by relatinj^ 
the manner in which he bocansc the purchaser of two brazen 
vessels, of siu'^ujar beauty, wliicli ho supposes to have been 
employed Jbr sacred purposes: their composition is stated to be 
extremely fmc, and their sound not unlike that of the‘Corinthian 
brass. 

These trof^lotlytos are descriL’cd ^ as being very happy in 
llicir. way. It is indeed somewhat singnfar, to talk of happiness 
among people who dwell in caves like brutes, or rather, who live: 
in sepulchres ‘ among tiie cor])scs ami rags of an ancient nation,* 
of which they know notliing. Custom, however, as Mr. Belzoni 
remarks, rcconeiles all this. 

In the course of our autlior’s researclies among the sepulchres 
of Gournoii, he imule some observations, which prove that 
Herodotus was misiufornied by the Egyptians relative to their 
mode of embalming. The histortaii, as our readers doubtless 
know, has described three modes of (embalming. One of these 
was very costly, the, seco«id was ol' less price, and inferior in 
point of execution; and the other was still more mean. Such 
bodies, he adds, as were embalmed in the most expensive 
manner, on being returned to the relatives of the deceased, were 
inclosed in a wooden case, made to resemble the human figure, 
and were placed cra7 against the walls of their repositorico for 
the dead. In this, however, he was evidentb'' misled by the 
Egyptian priests: for Mr. Belzoni states that in all the pits 
opened by him, ho never saw a single imimmy standing. On 
the contrary, he found them lying regularly in fiorizoriial rows> 
and some were sunk into a cement, which must have been nearly 
fluid when the cases were placed on it. The mummies of the 
lower classes w'crc in the jiroj)ortion of ten to one of those of the 
better class: they were not buried in cases, but dried (it should 
seem) in the sun, after undergoing the ordinary process of em^- 
balming. 

Among tlu’se tombs our traveller saw some which contained the 
mummies of bulls, cow's, sheep, monkeys, foxes, crocodiles, 
birds, and other animals, inlerinixed with human bodies. Idols 
were often found; and one tomb was filled with nothing but cats, 
carcfullylfolded in red and white linen, the head coveredi>y a mask 
representing the cat, 'and madt; of the same kind of linen. It i$ 
rather singular that these animals arc not found in the tombs 
the higher classos; while few, if any papyri are found among 
those of die lower order. Mr. Belzoni is disposed to tliiuk duU 
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diyi&ions of higli, middling, and poorer classes, whiisli 
made by Herodotus, will admit of still further distinctions, 
Wying according to the respective opulence of the individuals. 
The mummies which he concludes were appropriated to the 
priests, are folded in a manner totally different frofii the others, 
and executed with great care, to snew the reverence in which 
they were held. The tombs of the better classey. of people are, 
of cotirse, superior to the others; some of them are more exten¬ 
sive than the rest, having various apartments adorned with figures 
representing different actions of life. Funeral processions 
|^|g|^rally predominate. Agricultural processes, religious cere- 
i^^^mes, together with feasting and other ordinary occurrences, 
are^l^ry where to be seen. In these tombs the smaller idols 
are occasionally found, together with vases, and ornaments of 
various descriptions, particularly some of leaf gold, beaten nearly 
as thin as ours, but of a finer colour. The opportunity thus 
presented to Mr. Belzoni of exploring these hitherto compara¬ 
tively unknown repositories of the dead, enabled him to make 
the following curious observations on the manufactures and ele¬ 
gant arts of the Egj'ptians. 

The Egyptians were certainly well acquainted with linen manu¬ 
factures to a perfection equal to our own ; for, in many of their figures, 
we observe their garments quite transparent; and among the folding 
of the mummies, 1 observed some cloth quite as fine as our common 
muslin, very strong, and of an even texture. They had the art of 
tanning leather, with which they made shoes as well as we do, some 
of which 1 found of various shapes. They had also the art of staining 
the leather with vgi^us colours, as we do Morocco, and actually knew 
the mode of embossing on it, for 1 found leather with figures impressed 
on it, qfAe elevated. I think ijb must have been done with a hot iron 
while the leather ivos damp. They also fabricated a sort of coarse 
glass, with which they made beads and other ornaments. 

** Beside enamelling, the art of gilding was in great perfection 
among them, as I found several ornaments of the kind. They knew 
how to cast copper as well as to form it into sheets, and had a metallic 
composition not unlike our lead, rather softer, but of greater tenacity. 
It is much like the lead which we sec on paper in the tea-ehests from 
China, but much thicker. 1 found some pieces of it covered on both 
with a thin coat of another metal, which might be taken for sil- 
but I cannot believe it to be so. It certainly is a proof of the 
ai^cit^ of this metal in Egypt, where, in my opinion, it was less com- 
lApQ gold; for it is seldom found, whereas the latter is quite 
the ornaments. ^ 

' I* works were very common, and in great perfection, parti- 

jhe proportion of the figures; and iris to be observed, that 
le E^ptians were unacquainted with anatomy, yet in these, 
in their statues of marble, they preserved that sweet simpli- 
ci| eculiar to themselves, which is always pleasing to the beholder. 
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In one of the tombs of the kings I found tvro wooden figuril; 
nearly seven feet high, of very fine workmanship. They are in a stahd* 
ing posture, with one arm extended, as if holding a torch. They had 
many other carved works, hierogl 3 'phics, ornaments, &c. 

** The art of varnishing, and baking the varnish on clay, was in swcfa 
perfection among them, that I doubt whether it could be imitated at 
present. Articles of the best sorts of this manufacture, however, wera 
rather scarce, a^ there are hut few to be found ; while, on the con* 
trar}', there arc great quantities of the inferior sorts. Indeed, the fear 
good ones 1 met with were ail in the great tomb of Samethis, attd 
these are of the most beautiful colour. 

“ The art of painting was but simple .among the Egyptians, as twP 
had no knowledge of shadowing to elevate their fguii^'; but 
credit is due to them for their taste in disposing their colours. 
is great harmony even in the red and green, which do not always agree-' 
with us, and which they knew liow' to mingle so well, that it produced 
a very splendid effect, particularly by candle-light^ As 1 observed 
before, I am of opinion, that these colours were from the vegetable 
kingdom, and think I can produce a pretty strong proof of the fact. 
The present natives of Egypt, who manufacture indigo, make it up in 
cakes of the size of a sea biscuit, ip,a vfery rough manner. Not knovr.. 
ing lunv to extract the colour from the plant without mixing it with 
sand, the cake glitters all over, the light being reflected from every 
particle. Of this imperfection the ancient Egyptians could not get 
the better; for whenever there is blue in any of their paintings, which 
is evidently indigo, the same sparkling sand is to be seen, as in the 
modern cakes. Their drawings and sculpture arc but simple, and sys¬ 
tematically done; notwithstanding w’hich, thcjrknew how to impart a 
certain vivacity to their posture, which animates their figures. They 
knew little or nothing of perspective, and all th#'' was done was in 
profile. The wall or whatever otheitj'jp.iace was to be ornamented was 
previously prepared, by grinding it wfy smooth. The first lines were 
done in red by a scholar, or one not so expert as the master, who exa¬ 
mined the outlines, and corrected them in black. Specimens of thia 
are to be seen in the tomb of Samethis, as 1 shall have to mention 
hereafter. ^ • 

“ When the outlines were completed, the sculptor began his woflf. 
He raised the figure by cutting away tlie'^tonc all round it. Ttte 
angles are smoothly turned, and the ornaments on the figure or' gar^ 
ments are traced with a chisel, which leaves a slight impression, and 
adorns the whole figure. The last was the painter, who finished the 
piece. They could not find any other colours than red, blue, yellow, 
green, and black. The blue is divided into two sorts, the dark and the 
light. Witli these colours they adorned their temples, tombs, or what* 
ever they wished to have paipted. ipAs there is no colour among these 
that could imitate the^ living hydron flesh, they adopted the red for 
this purpose. The ornaments were decorated with the othqr co1outl('| 
and, though so few, I am surethev are not all used in the same p^d^ 
(P. 173—176.) • l/'.r 




architecture is in unison with the ideas which wer^s 
held by the ancient higyptians. Entertaining the notion that^lfhey 
shfould return to life after a period of three thousand years, they 
seem to have designed their edifices to Jast so long, that they 
might behold them again in a good state of preservafton. They 
evidently knew how to turn an arch; and though the science of 
architecture was brought to great perfection by the Greeks, yet 
these (Mr. Bclzoni shews) were indebted to the Egyptians for 
their principal hints. 

The wonderful sculptures of the Egyptians are justly admired 
for the boldness of their execution. Their enormous sizes 


rendered it difficult for the artists to maintain their due pro- 
p^ions, which, however, were in general well preserved. 
Thus, if a statue were erected as large as life, the head was of 
the natural size; if it were thirty feet high, the head was larger 
in proportion to the body; and, if fifty feet high, the magnitude 
of the head was further increased. These gigfintic scul})tures are 
executed in sand-stone, calcareous stone, breccia, or granite: 
"the three last are extremely hard, and it is not now known with 
ivhat tools they were wrought.' Mr. Belzoni coiijeciures that 
they were origin.ally less hard than they now are. The angles of 
the figures on the calcareous stone, in jjarticiilar, are so sharp, 
that no modern chisels could produce the like; its fracture is 
more like that of glass than of stone and the granite is almost 
impenetrable. 

While our traveller was exploring the recesses of ihc dead at 
Goumou, he took up his lodging with the troglodyte inhabitants, 
in the entrance of some of the tombs, not tlie most pleasant resi¬ 
dence to one who had been accustomed to the comforts of civilized 


life in Europe. 

During these interesting researches among the sepulchres of 
Gournou, his excavations were carried on at Caniac with equal 
success. At this place he uncovered a colossal head of red 
granite, of beautiful workmanship, and uncommonly well pre¬ 
served, with the exception of one ear and part of the chin, W'hich 
had been knocked off along w’ith the beard. Though of larger 
proportion than that of the young Memnon, it is neither so*bulky 
ilibr so heavy, having no pari of the shoulder attaclied to it. The 
rajhnova) of it, however, occupied eight days, though the distance 
Is ‘j^ttle more than a mile. Besides this head, which is ten feet from 
t|te iiecli to the top of the mitre, Mr. Belzoni procured an arm be- 
loigW same colossus, and^meaAiring also ten feet. Tliis 
lutorestipJllrolic of antiquity, togcftier with bthers which by this 
time be had accumulated at Luxor, w'as sufficient to fill another 
boat as large as that which he had freighted hi the preceding 
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ycftir. But before he could send down the Nile, he w&fr 
compelled to suspend his researches in consecjuencc of the in¬ 
trigues of the French agents with the Deftcrdar Bey; and having 
surrounded the antiquities which he had thus collected with a 
mud wall, oiA- author set out on the 2Hd of May for Assouan.. 
Here he took a general view of Elephantine and the other islands,, 
whence ho proc'gedcd to Philae, and examined the magnideent 
ruins on that island, the style of which (he is of opinion) indicates- 
that they were executed in the last ora of the Egyptians, an4 
probably in thi^ time ol the Ptolomies. During his residence on 
this islaiul, Mr. Belzoni was joined hy Captains Irby an4' 
Mangles; and on the 4th of Juno the party commemorated - lids- 
late Majesty’s birth-day by royal salutes, to the great terror of th#' 
natives in the vicinity, who could not conceive why they wasted 
so much powder to no purpose. Having at length received ft' 
supply ol money from Mr. Salt, together with his permission ta 
open the temple of Ybsambul, Bclzoni and his parly proceeded 
thither. After encountering various dilliculties, which W’ere 
iiitcjposed by the Cachefis of the country, they succeeded in 
clearing away the sand, and oif the first of August entered the 
finest and most extensive excavation in Nubia, with the exception 
perhaps ol the tomb new'ly discovered in the valley of Beban el 
Malook. It was a magnificent temple enriched w'ith beautiful 
intaglios, paintings, and colossal figures. The travellers first 
entered into a pro-naos, or porch, fifty-seven feet long and fifty- 
two wide, supported by two rows of pillars, five feet and a half 
square, to each of which was attached a figure, the top of whose 
turban readied the ceiling, which w'as about thirty feet in beiglit. 
Both these and the walls arc covered with hieroglyphics, superior 
in point of execution to any other in Egypt, and exhibiting bat¬ 
tles, the storming of castles, triumjihs over the Ethiopians, 
sacrifices, &c. 

“ Some of the columns are much Injured hy the close and heated 
atmosphere, the temperature of which was so hot, that the thermometer 
must have risen to above a hundred and thirty degrees. The second 
hall is about twenty-two feet high, thirty-seven wide, and twenty-five 
and a half long. It contains four pillars about four feet square; and 
the walls of this also are covered with fine hieroglyphics in pretty 
good preservation. Beyont^ this is a shorter chamber, thirty-seven 
feet wide, in which is the entrance into the sanctuary. At eaclii 
end of this chamber is a door, leading into smaller chambers in the 
same direction with the sanctuary, each eight feet by seven. The < 
sanctuary is twenty-three feet aijd a half long, and twelve feet wide. 
It contains a pedestal id the centre, and at the end four colossal sitting 
figures, the heads of which are in good preservation, not having 
injured by violence.* On the right side of this great hall, enteriivg iiiMK 
the temple, arc two doors, at a short distance from each other, whMt 
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|:leaid||qiito.tvro long s^arate rooms, the first thirty-eight feet ten inches 
and eioven fleet five inches wide; the other forty-eight feet 
' inch^ by thirteen feet three. At the end of the first are several 
;itofi!nished hieroglyphics, of which some, though merely sketched, 

S *^e fine ideas of their manner of drawing. At the lateinl corners of 
e entrance into tlie second chamber from the great hall is a door, . 
each of which leads into a small chamber twenty-two feet si\ inches 
long, and ten feet wide. Each of these rooms has two doors leading 
into two other ciiambers, forty-three feet in length, and ten feet eleven 
inches wide. There are two benches in them, apparently to sit on. 
The most remarkable subjects in this temple are, 1st, a group of 
captive Ethiopians, in the western corner of the great hall: 2d, the 
b^'o killing a man with his spear, another lying slain under his feet, 
oatbe same western wall: 3d, the storming of a castle, in the western 
corner frotn tlie front door. The outside of this temple is magnificent. 
It is a hundred and seventeen feet wide, and cighty-six feet high ; the 
height from the top of the cornice to the top of the door being sixty- 
aix.feet six inches, and the height of the door twenty feet. There are 
finir enormous sitting colossi, the largest in Egypt or Nubia, except 
the ^reat Sphinx at the pyramids, to which they approach in the pro¬ 
portion of near two-thirds. From the shoulder to the elbow they mea- 
eure fifteen feet six inches; the ears three feet six inches; the face 
seven feet; the beard five feet six inches; across the shoulders twenty- 
€ye feet four inches; their height is about lifiy-one feet, not including 
Ithe caps, which are about fourteen feet. There are only two of these 
colossi in sight, one i.s still buried under the sand, and the other, which 
19 near the door, is half fallen down, and buried also. On the top of 
(the door is a colossal figure of Osiris twenty Feet high, with two colossal 
hieroglyphic figures, one on each side, looking towards it. On the 
top ftftiie temple is a cornice with hieroglyphics, a torus and frize under 
it„, ^'he cornice is six feet wide, the frize is four feet. Above the 
cornice is a row of sitting monkeys eight feet high, and six across the 
shwlders. They are twenty-one in number. This temple was nearly 
two-thirds buried under the sand, of which wc removed thirty-one feet 
before wc came to the upper part of the door. It must have had a 
very fine landing-place, ..uliich is now totally buried under the sand. 
It is the last and largest temple excavated in the solid rock in Nubia or 
Egypt, except the new tomb. It took twenty-two days to open it, be- 
lAidb six days last year. We sometimes had* eighty men at work, and 
^Ml^etimes only our own personal exertions, the party consisting of 
Beechey, Captains Irby and Mangles, myself, two servants, and 
fthe'^crew, eleven in all, anil three hoys. ,It is situated under a rock 
d hundred feet above the Nile, flicing the south-east by east, and 
JiNib day and a half's journey from the second cataract in Nubia, 

was so great in the inter^r of the ^emple, that it scarcely 
pei^tledlf^ffslb take any drawings, as the perspiration from our hands 
the paper quite wet. Accordingly, we left this opera- 
i^^.liraucccding travellers, who may set about it with more conveni- 
than we could, as tlie place will become cooler. Our stock of 
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provision was so reduced, that the only food we ha,d for. the< last stxidKfMI v 
was dhourra, boiled in nater without salt, of which we had none 
The CachefFs had given orders to the people not to sell us any kind of ’ 
food whatever, hoping that we might be driven away by hunger. But 
there was an^Abady, who lived in the village, and as he was of a differ¬ 
ent tribe, he was not so much afraid of disobeying the.Gacheffs. He 
sometimes came at night, and brought us milk; but he was at last 
detected, and prevented from bringing any more.” (P. 212^—214«) 

Such, is our author’s account of this magnificent relic :':pf 
Egyptian art: in the folio volume of plates, which accom{^tl|i|cit 
his work, he has given an exterior view of the temple as se^n^itl 
a distance, and also an interior viCw’of it. To these eng^^vjhji^' 
wc must refer our readers, for an adequate idea of the gorgeotit 
splendour of the subjects therein delineated. On the fourth^of ^ 
August they quitted this interesting spot and sailed down the 1 
Nile (the inundation of which was now at its height), to Thebes. 
Here he recommenced his excavations in the valiey of Behan el 
Malook, and on the 16th of August he succeeded in penetrating 
into the tomb of Psammuthis, king of Egypt. Of this monumei^ 
of Egyptian skill wc have a long.and minute description, which can 
scarcely be understood without referring to Mr. Belzoni’s plates. 
We shall therefore notice only a few of the more remarkable 
representations, which may enable our readers to form some idea 
of this magnificent excavation. 

The entrance into the tomb is at the fool of a high hill, with 
a pretty steep ascent. The first thing that presents itself to a 
traveller is a stair-case cut out of the rock, and descending to 
the tomb: this leads into an apartment covered with figures and 
hieroglyphics, which (as in all the other apartments but one) 
are sculptured in basso relievo, and painted over. As our tra- - 
veller states this room to give the best ideas, that have yet befen 
obtained, of tlie original process of Egyptian sculpture, we 
extract the following details concerning it; 

“ The wall was prcvioQsly made as smoutfi as possible, and whe*^ 
there were flaws in the rocks, the vacuum was filled up with cement, 
which, when hard, was cut along with the rest of the rock. Where a ^ 
figure or any thing else was required to be formed, after the whole woi 
prepared, the sculptor appears to have made his first sketches of wl^t 
was intended to be cut out. WHien the sketches were finished in red* 
lines by the first artist, aifbther more skilful corrected the erroreijif;! 
any, and his lines were made in black, to be distinguished from thoiiei ’ 
which were imperfect. When the figures were thus preparecl^ 
aculptor proceeded to cut dut the stone all round the figures Which ; 
remained in basso relievo, somb to the height of half an inch, andamipe 
much less, according to the size of the figure. For instance, if a ^ 
were as large as life, its elevation was generally half an inch; 
figure were not more than six inches in length, its projection would 
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iiot exceed t?ie thickness of*a dollar, or perhaps less. Tlie angles of 
thie figures were all smoothly rounded, which makes them appear less 
nromiuent than they really are. The parts of the stone that were to 
be taken ofi^ all round the figure did not extend much farther, as the 
wall is thickly covered with figures and hieroglyphics^ and 1 believe 
there is not a space on those walls more than a foot square without 
some figure or hieroglyphic. The garments, and vaT^ious parts of the 
limbs, were marked by a narrow line, not deeper than the thickness 
of a half-crown, but so exact, that it produced the intended effect. 

When the figures were completed and made smooth by the sculptor, 
they received a coat of whitewash all over. This white is so beautiful 
jmd clear, that our best and 'whitest paper appeared yellowish when, 
compared with it. The painter came ne?vt, and finished the figure. 
It would seem as if they were unacquainted with any colour to imitate 
the naked parts, since red is adopted as a standing colour fur all that 
meant flesh. There are some exceptions indeed; for in certain 
instances, when they intended to represent a fair lady, by way of dis¬ 
tinguishing her complexion from that of the men, they put on a yellow 
•colour to represent her flesh ; yet it cannot be supposed that they did 
not know how- to reduce tlieir red paints to a flesh colour, for on some 
occasion.^, where the red flesh is<suppnscd to be seen througli a thin 
veil, the tints are nearly of the natural colour, if we suppose the 
Egyptians to have been of the same hue a.s their successor.^, the present 
Copts, some of whom are nearly as fair as the Europeans. Their 
garments w-ere generally wliitc, and their ornaments formed the most 
difficult part, when the urlists had to employ red in the distribution of 
the four colours, in which they were very successl'ul. When the figures 
were finished, they appear to have laid on a coat of varnish ; though 
it may be questioned whether the varnish were thus applied, or incor¬ 
porated with the colour. The fact is, that nowhere else except in 
this tomb is the varnish to be observed, as no place in Egypt can boast 
cf such preservation, nor can the true customs of the Egyptians <bc 
seen any where else ivith greater accuracy.” (P. 238, 239.) 

Quitting this apartment, after passing through several corri¬ 
dors or chambers, Me. Belzoni entered a spacious saloon with 
an arched roof or ceiling, in the centre of which he discovered a 
sarcophagus of oricutal alabaster, nine feet five inclic.s long, by 
idiree feet seven inches in width, and only tw'o inches thick. It 
^ translucent when a light is placed in the inside of it; and is 
minutely sculptured, within and without, with several hundred 
not exceeding two inches in' height, and representing 
hp txjnjectures) the funeral rites of the deceased, united with 
emblems. The cover of this sarcophagus was not there; 
•It had been taken out and broken into several pieces, which 
^efi^found in digging before the first chlrancc. The other 
vjtfjjjBs apartments of this splendid relic of Egyptian art are 
.wflPily described by our traveller, whole account, with 
rMW' aid of his beautiful engravings, jwill enable his readers 
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to form a good idea of the magnificence and skill displayed In 
every part of this superb structure. Having embarked all that 
he had found this season, Mr. BeJzoni quitted Thebes with ano¬ 
ther accumulation of antiquities, and arriVfed at Cairo, after ten. 
months’ abiicncc. 

He now directed his attention to the pyramids of Eg3rpt, 
which he visited in company with two Europeans. The enor¬ 
mous size of these ancient monuments, and the solidity of their 
structure, seem to promise a duration almost coeval with the 
everlasting mountains. They are visible at a great distance, 
and, as the traveller advances, appQau to retire w'itlkin the desert. 
Their .stupendous height, prodigious surface, and enormous so¬ 
lidity, strike the sjiectator with an involuntary awe, as they recall 
the memory of distant ages. The principal pyramids are si¬ 
tuated in the vicinity of Thebes, at the entrance of the Plain of 
Mummies, where Mr. Belzoni made the very successful researches 
noticed in a preceding page, and wlicre the sepulchres of the 
ancient Egyptians, hewn out of the solid rock, are closed with 
stones of a large size, and covered with sand. On the arrival of* 
Mr. Belzoni and his companions at these monuments, while the 
latter entered the first pyramid, he took a turn round the second, 
or tlic pyramid of Cephrcncs. The Following is his account of 
the impressions produced on his mind by the contemplation of 
this wonderful monument: 

I seated myself in the shade of one of those stones on the east side, 
which form the part of the temple that stood before the pyramid in 
that direction. My eyes were fixed on that enormous mass, which for 
so many ages liad baffled the conjectures of ancient and modern writers. 
Herodotus himself was deceived by the Egyptian priests, when told 
t’lierfe wcre no chambers in it. The sight of the wonderful work before 
me astonished me as much, as the total obscurity in which we are of 
its origin, its interior, and its construction. In an intelligent age like 
the present, one of the greatest wonders of the world stood before us, 
without our knowing cverf whether it had any cavity in the interior, or 
if it were only one solid mass. The varioas attempts which have been 
made by numerous travellers to find an entrance-into this pyramid, and 
particularly by the great body of French savans, were examples so 
weighty, that it seemed little short of madness, to think of renewing 
the enterprise.” (P.253.) 

Undeterred, however, by the successive failures of othev^ 
Belzoni resolved to attempt an entrance into this celebrated 
pyramid, which his experience in such researches induced hito. 
to think practicable. Accordingly he returned to Cairo, and 
having obtained a firman from 3ie Kakia Bey, he announced 
that he was going on an expedition to the mountain of Mokatam' 
for a few days, and crossed the Nile to the scene of operation* 
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f irst attempts were unsuccessful^ but, making accurate com- 
ive observations on the first pyramid, he applied them to 
which he was»desirous of exploring: and after various 
,^Dours, which are narrated in a very simple and Interesting 
he found himself in the centre of that pyramid, which, 
; from time immemorial, had been the subject of the obscure con¬ 
jectures of travellers and antiquaries. The chaiqber in which he 
fipw was, is computed to be forty-six feet three inches long, by 
'^teen feet three inches in width, and twenty-three feet six 
Inches high. It is excavated out of the solid rock, from the 
floor to the roofi which, being composed of large blocks of 
calcareous stone, meeting in the centre, is of the same slope as 
the pyramid itself. The ceiling is painted; and, after some 
. ^aren, he found a sarcophagus-of the finest granite: the cover 
iiad been broken at the side, so that it was half open; but, like 
ifre sarcophagus in the first pyramid (that of Cheops), it is des¬ 
titute of hieroglyphics. Many of the stones in this apartment 
: lia(|.been removed from their places, evidently by some one in 
qu^t of treasure; and this observation of our author was sub- 
.sequently conhrmed by his discovering an Arabic inscription at 
the west end of the apartment, purporting that the pyramid had 
.b0en opened in the presence of one of the early Mohammedan 
iovereigns, and again carefully closed up. 

' Few subjects have occasioned more speculation than the intent 
i^d use ol the Egyjitian pyramids. About thirty years since, 
ii German professor published a volume to prove that these 
majestic remains of the most remote antiquity are nothing more 
\:(han basaltic eruptions, magnificent sports of Nature, and so 
‘ tUAUy incontrovertible proofs of the general derangement which 
h^s taken place on the globe ! The improbability and absurdity 
this hypothesis, however, are sufficiently demonstrated by the 
' vestiges of human skill and labour which are evident in the 
..pyramids. The great appearance of antiquity which they ma¬ 
nifestly display, fevours the supposition, that they must have 
^ been constructed at an earlier period than any other edifices 
'^i'iliat are to be seen in Egypt, Homer is silent respecting them; 

* lit. his silence is no proof that they were not in existence in his 
ne. It should seem that, in the time^of Herodotus, as little 
i|.kpqwn concerning the second pyramid as before the late 
with this exception, that in his time the second pyramid 
^'ly in the state in which it w'as left when closed by the 
feiife . ^ 

9ect||g these stupendous edifices, the common opinion 
rphni^fl on the authority of the Greek writers from a very 
},;^i(pci^ntiquity) has been, and still is, that *they were erected 
;|ll|i;tHc^^tombs ot certain very ancient sovereigns of Egypt, and 
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ascribed to the three kings Cheops, Cephrenes, and Mycermti^» 
From the discovery of a fragment of a bull's bone, however, m 
the pyramid of Cephrenes, Mr. Faber (in his ingenious “ Re¬ 
marks" on that pyramid) endeavours to prove that each of the 
celebrated pyramids of Egypt was a mystic tomb, or high place^ 
of that Osiris who was annually bewailed as dead, and was wor¬ 
shipped under ttie form of a bull; and consequently that these 
gigantic structures were not literal tombs of certain ^ anciemt 
sovereigns of the country. From their coincidence, in point 
of fotm, with the Babylonic pyramid (or Tower of Babel), he 
considers them as imitations of Mount Ararat, where the tads: 
first rested, and as relics of the first and most ancient supe^ 
stitioii which prevailed after the flood. The examination of this 
hypothesis, the grounds of which arc stated at full length in his 
efaboiatc work on the “ Origin of Pagan Idolatry,” we have 
neither time nor space to prosecute: the praise of ingenuity it is 
impossible to withhold from it; but we apprehend that the 
current of popular opinion will continue to set in favour of the 
tradition related bv Heiodotus, viz. that the Egyptian pyramids 
were ically the sepulchres of the sovereigns wnose^ names they 
have borne for so many ages; especially when it is considered 
tliat they arc surrounded by other smaller pyramids intermixed 
with mausoleums or burial-grounds, and that many mummy 
pits have been found in their immediate vicinity. 

Disappointed in his plan of making further researches at 
Thebes, where his former excavations had been so successful^ 
by the ground being pre-occupied by the agents of Mr. Drouettl 
and of *Mr. Salt, Bel/oni determined to make journey to the 
Red Sea, and explore the ruins of the ancient city of Berenice, 
which part was said to have been visited by M. Caliud, wfaona 
the Bashaw had comniisbioned to examine some sulphur and 
emerald mines, the existence of which had been reported to him. 
The exaggerated accounts of this person .arc coirected by OUF 
traveller, who was fortunate enough to rrach the emerald mines, 
and also to discover the real site of Berenice. In this excursion 
Belzoni and Mr. Beechey, who accompanied him. witnessed one 
of the *greatcst calamities which had occurred iu> Egypt in the 
recollection of any person living. The Nile rose this season, 
three feet and a half above the highest mark left by the former 
inundation, with uncommon rapidity, and carried off many 
villao’cs, besides several hundreds of their inhabitants. ^ hougti 
the Arabs had expected afi extraordinary inundation this year, 
in consequence of tlid scarcity*of water in the preceding seasox\, 
its height far exceeded their expectations or apprehensio^ 
They generally etcct fences of reeds and earth arouim th^r 
village?, to keep off the water from their dwellings; but thd 
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feyc# of this inundation baffled all their efforts. Their earth- 
oc^tructed cottages could not resist the current for an instant: 
lOIten, women, children, cattle, corn,—every thing was suddenly 
ifashcd away, and not a vestige of the village left. In one of 
Ids plates, Mr. Beizoni has given a view of the dcsolbtion caused 
by* h tremendous deluge in the valley of the Nile; from which, 
by allowing the use of his boat, he was the pro'd'idential instru¬ 
ment of rescuing a great number of men and women, together with 
their corn and cattle, and conveying them to higher gi'ouncl. In 
traversing the deserts from the Nile to the Red USea, he passed 
through the tract occupied by the Ababde Arabs, of whose 
savage customs he has related some inteiestiiig particular^; and 
at length he reached the far-famed emerald mines, of which he 
lias given an account. 

Having procured a guide to conduct them to the ruins of 
Borciiice, Mr. Bclzoni and his companions prosocutetl a long 
and fruitless journey in quest of that city; the result of wlii<di dis¬ 
posed them then to think that no such place ever existed, and that 
M. Caliud had seen the great city only in his own imagination. 
They then advanced through a “dreary region, until they reached 
the Red Sea, which they coasted for several days, and at length 
nnexpcctcclly arrived at some ruins, which Mr.. Bclzoni conjectured 
to be those o(‘ Berenice, tliough they do not exactly correspond 
with tlio situiiHon laid down by D’Anvillc. According to Strabo, 
this city was erected by Ptolemy Philadelphus. Situated in a 
lower part of the Arabian Gulph, it facilitated navigation by 
enabling u^riners to take advaiita«c of the regular winds. The 
inland route between Co])tos and Berenice, was opened with an 
army by the same prince, who eslablislied stations along it for 
tlie protection of tiavellcrs. His commercial plans were adopted 
by his son Pt<)lcmy Evcigetes. The importance of their ariange- 
nientsw^as perceived by the Roman <• on their conquest of Egypt; 
and they made it the .emporium of their eastern trade. 

Mr. Belzoni's uccoimt of the ruins' of Berenice, (which are 
<lelineatevl in two engravings) is as follows; 


** To our agreeable surprise, we found ourselves all at once, on one 
of those moles nf ruins which show the spot of ancient towns, so often 
seen in Egypt. We entered, and at once we saw the regular situations 
of the houses; the main streets, their cohstruction, and in the centre, 
8 small temple, nearly covered by the sand, as well as the 

insides of the houses; and our wonder increased on examining the ma¬ 
terials with which the houses were built,^ We could see nothing but 
coral, roots, madrepore, and several petrifactions of sca-weeds, &c. 

The temple is built of a kind of soft, calcareous, and sandy stone, 
decayed much by the air of the sea. The sitiyition of this town is 
Mlghtful. The open sea before it is on the east, and from the south¬ 
ern coast to the point of the cape is like ai} amphitheatre of mountains, 
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except an opening on the north-west plain, where we came from. The 
Cape cl Galahen extends its point nearly opposite the town on the east^ 
and forms a shelter for large ships from the north and north-west winds. 
Right opposite the town there is a very fine harbour entirely made by 
nature; its entrance is on the nortli, it is guarded on the east by a neck 
of incrusted rock, on the south by the land, and on the west by the 
town; the north side, as I said before, being covered by the range of 
mountains whicl^forms the cape, protects the harbour also. Its eii<^ 
trance has been deep enough for small vessels, such as the ancients 
had at those times, but no doubt was deeper. It has at present a bar 
of sand across, so that nothing could enter at low water; but a passage 
could be easily cut, and the harbour rendered useful.” (P. 330, .331^) 

The temple above noticed, on being partly uncovered, proved 
to be Egyptian; and on the wall were some well executed sculp» 
tures in basso relievo, as also some bieroglypbics. The plain 
surrounding this town is very extensive, ami inclined to vegeta¬ 
tion, such as a sandy soil can produce: and at a small distance 
the travellers saw several groups of ruins which Mr. Boizoni 
thinks wore houses situated out of the town in diflerent direc¬ 
tions. From the calculation which he made, he supposes ||iiat 
its population may have amounted to ton thousand persons. 
Having a'-certained that no other Berenice is in existence, cor¬ 
responding to that laid rlown in D’Anvillc’s map, the travellers 
returned to Qoihrnou, alter an arduous journey of forty days. 

Mr. Belzoni’s next achievement was to embark, and send down 
the cataracts of the Nile, an obelisk, which he had discovered on 
the island of Philm: this was not accomplished without con¬ 
siderable difficulty, notwithstanding his Iwdraulic sMll. His last 
excursion was to the Oasis El Cassar in Faiouin, which is so rich 
in antiquities ns to afford some ground that it is the far-famed 
Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. For his adventures in this expedition^ 
as well as his account of the natural and artificial objects which 
he beheld, we must refer our readers to his simple, but very in¬ 
teresting narrative, in which arc interspersed many characteristic: 
anecdotes of the rude inhabitants whont he met. 

Exclusively occupied with researches after antiquities, Mr. 
Bclzoni has added comparatively little to our stores of natural 
history; his pages, however, are enriched with many striking par¬ 
ticulars relative to the manners and customs of the Egyptians^ 
Nubians, and different Arab tribes with whom he had any inter¬ 
course. 

With so many advantages as Mr. Bclzoni enjoyed of eluci¬ 
dating various passages of Holy Writ, we confess that we have 
been struck with his total want of allusion to tiie Sacred Scrip¬ 
tures. We have, however, noticed two or three passages vrhich 
derive material ilfustration from some of his remarks concerning 
the natural phenomena, of Egypt, and with them we shall con¬ 
clude our analysis of his work. 

S 2 
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> pbenomenoa we shall notice is* the whirlwind. It 

; Icnown that what are, in the Old Testament, termed the 

. filler rainSj 'fall towards the middle, and sometimes towards the 
dfose of April, that is, a short time before the Jews gathered 
5n their harvest. These rains were often preceded by whirl- 
which raised such quantities of sand as to darken the 
sky, or in the vrords of the sacred historian, to make the * heaven 
ht^ek tilth clouds and wind'\\* and as these whirlwinds were 
aomeUmes fatal to travellers, who were over-whelmed by 
them in the deserts, the rapidity of their advance is elegantly 
^ployed by Solomon, .to. show both the certainty and the 
raddonness of that destruction which will befa|l the finally 
and impenitently wicked The passages of holy writ here re- 
^rred to, derive .considerable elucidation from the following ac- 
t!!dunt 4 >f the whirlwinds of the great Egyptian desert. These 
Ijnnda occur all the year round; but especially during the blow- 
iihjg of the camseen wind, which commences in April, and con¬ 
tinues fifty days §. » 

. It geneiially blows from the south-west, and lasts four, five, or six 
days without varying, so very strong, that it raises the sands to a great 
height, forming a general cloud, so thick that it is impossible to keep 
the eyes open, if not undercover. It is troublesome even to the Arabs; 

th® sand into the houses through every crait^ny, and fills every 
thing with it. The caravans cannot proceed in the deserts; the boats 
cannot continue their voyages; and travellers are obliged to eat sand 
in spite of their teeth. The whole is like a chaos. Often a quantity 
of sand and small stones gradually ascends to a great height and forms 
8 column siillfy or seventy feet in diameter, and so thick, that \vere it 
steady on one spot; it would appear a solid muss. This not only re¬ 
solves within its own circumference, but runs in a circular direction 
over a great space of ground, sometimes maintaining itself in motion 
ibr half an hour, and where it falls it accumulates a small hill of sand. 
<Sod help the poor traveller who is caught under it! (F. 195, 196.) 

The next phenomenon is the mirage,, which is termed by the 
Arabs, as well as by the Hebrew prophet aniy (seaixB:) it is that 
false appearance which in Eastern countries is often seen in sandy 
plains about noon, resembling a large lake in motion, and which 
Is occasioned by the reverberation of the sun-beams. On a nearer 
^proach, however, the thirsty traveller perceives the deception. 
T0‘ this phenomenon the prophet Isaiah alludes; when, pre- 
di^j^gthe blessings of Messiah’s kingdom, hejsays, “ the glowing 
idtaU become a pool, and the thirsty land bubbling springs ^ 


• 8«eSKln{;8,iii. 16,17. * 

f 1 Kings, viii. 45. 

} Prov. i. 27. , , 

^ Hence the name eaffueen, which in Arabic 6igni6e8 fifty. 
I Itainb, cb. xxxv. 7. Bp. Lowth's Translaliun. 
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The mirage has oflen been described by oriental traveller, apd 
their narratives are thus confirmed by Mr. Belzoni, vdio ac¬ 
knowledges that he has himself been deceived by it, even afiiet 
he was aware of its nature. 

*f The perfect resemblance to water, and the strong desii'e for this 
'element, made me conclude, in spite of all my caution not to be, de-? 
ceived, that it was really water I saw. It generally appears like a stiU 
lake, so unmoved by the wind, that every thing nboye is to be seen 
most distinctly reflected by it, which is the principal cause of the 
ccption. If the wind agitate any of the plants that rise above th'c 
horizon of the mirage, the motion is seen perfectly, at a great distanda. 
If the traveller stand ejicvated much above the mirage, the apparent 
water seems less united and less deep, for, as the eyes look down upon 
it, there is not thickness enough in the vapour on the surface of the 
ground to conceal the earth from the sight. But, if the traveller .be 
on a level with the horizon of the mirage^ he cannot see through it, 
so that it appears to him clear water. By putting my head first to tfie 
ground, and tlien mounting a camel, the height of which from the 
ground might have been about ten feet at the most, I found a great 
difference in the appearance of the mirage. On approaching itf it 
becomes thinner, and appears as if agitated by the wind, like a field 
of ripe corn. It gradually vanislies as the traveller approaches, and 
at last entirely disappears when he is on the spot.” (P. 196.) 

The third phenomenon is the locusts, whose depredations are 
described in vivid colours by various travellers in the east. 
Their accounts are thus corroborated. 

** These animals I have seen in such clouds, that twice the number 
in the same space would form an opaque mass, which would wholly 
intercept tlie rays of the sun, and cause complete darkness. They 
alight on fields of corn, or other vegetables, and in a few minutes de¬ 
vour their whole produce. The natives make a great noise to frighten 
them away, but in vain; and, by way of retaliation, they catch and 
eat them when fried, considering them a dainty repast. They are. 
something like the grasshopper in form, abouyt two inches in length. 
They are generally of a yelibw or gold colour, but there are some red. 
and .«orae green.** (P. J97.) • 

’ In this short extract, two passages of the Scriptures are il¬ 
lustrated, viz. 1. The first chapter of the prophecy of Joel, 
which in its primary sense refers to the desolation that was to be 
caused by these insects in tiie land of Judah; and 2. The gos{)el 
of Saint Mark, (ch. i 6.) where it is said that John the Baptist 
did eat locusts in the wilderness. 

The account of the invasion of Judea, by Pharaoh-Necho, 
king of Egypt, relate in 2 Kings, xxiii. 29—S4. (which waa 
provoked by Josiali) is confirmed by the sculptures, discovered 
by Mr. Beizoni in the tomb of his son Psammethis. Necho con*' 
quered Jerusalem and Babylon, and Psammethis made war 
against the Ethiopians. lA one of the halls of this tomb is a roili- 
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} l^fyj lii^^aaion, consisting of a creat number of figures, all look* 
'Awards a man who is greatly superior to them in size,- and 
who faces them. At the end of this procession (which is given 
three of the accompanying plates) are three difierent sorts of 
pieople, of other nations, evidently Jews, li^thiopidns, and Per¬ 
sians. The Jews are clearly distinguished by their physiognomy, 
and complexion; the Ethiopians, by their colour and orna¬ 
ments; and the Persians, by their well known dress, as thc^^ are 
8Q. often seen in the pictures of their battles with the Egyp* 
thms, discovered in the tombs explored by Mr. Belzoni. B&- 
liind the Persians are some .Egyptians without their ornaments, 
as., if they were rescued captives returning to their country. 
Among .the hieroglyphics, contained in his drawings of this 
tomb, Dr. Young (who is pre-eminently distinguished for his 
taccessful resear^es in archaeology) has discovered the names 
^Nichas (Necho) and Psammethis. 

The extent to which our article has reached, admonishes us to 
close our analysis of Mr. Belzoni’s interesting volume, whose 
simplicity of narrative and perspicuity of description, aided by 
forty-four well-executed lithographic engravings, have rendered 
bb'Work so highly and deservedly popular, that while we are 
writing, a second edition is announced. 
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Art. VIIL—GREECE, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

1. A Classical and Topographical Tour through Greece, in the 

Years 1801, 1805, and 1806. By Edward Dodwell, Esq. 

FRS. 4to. 3 Vols. Rodwell. London, 1820. 

2. Travels to Sicily, Greece, and Albania. By the Rev. Thomas 

Smart Hughes. 4to. 2 Vols. Mawman. London, 1820. 

The raptures of those who visit places of ancient renown 
more frequently belong to aRectation than to enthusiasm. Local 
associations have, it is true, an acknowledged influence over us; 
but we cannot help suspecting them, in general, of falling far 
short of that intensity of feeling, which it is tlic fashion or our 
day to ascribe to them. Of those who swell the tribe of Italian 
tourists, not a few, we apprehend, are at this moment toiling 
with tlieir Ciceroncs, or their Vasi's Itinerary, through the monu¬ 
ments of ancient Rome, with no other recollections than those 
of the comforts on which they turned their backs when they lef^ 
the pier of Dover. And some have scribbled their names in the 
Parthenon, or the temple of Theseys, and traversed the plains 
of Marathon, without one sentiment beyond that of disgust at 
the privations o£«tbeir journey. It is fortunate, however. Tor the 
credit of our country, that scarcely more than half a dozen of 
professed idlers have betaken themselves to Greece as a refuge 
from themselves, or an escape from the oppression of existence* 
Restless nights on sleep-destroying beds, wretched dinners on 
a Turkish pilaff, wine impregnated with rosin, not to mention a 
long catalogue of other inhommodities which beset a Grecian 
traveller—give the joutney ratlicr too much the aspect of a pil¬ 
grimage to be really attractive to the greater part of those whose 
opportunities and ennbition might otherwise prompt them to un¬ 
dertake it. 
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Those, therefore, who .visit Greece, give some proof of the* 
hohesty of their enthusiasm; and our reverence for that seat 
,.of ancient freedom and art, prompts us to pardon the sentimental 
4, fervors which occupy for tKe most part so large a space in this 
(description of<ravcls. We have, accordingly, made most liberal 
allowances for the declamatoi'y entliusiasm, and the freaks and 
curvettings of style, in which Mr. Hughes, in th6 course of this 
pleasing and instructive work, instead of proceeding in the 
regular and sober pace of his learned predecessor Mr. Dodwell, 
has thought fit to indulge himself. We can easily imagine, 
however, that he who traverses this sacred t’fS.ck, may witness 
a new tribe of sensations, while he breathes its purer and more 
ethereal atmosphere. 

Greece is endeared to us by our earliest associations. Its 
' history is made the first stage in the progress of our moral and 
literary institution. It is there that we learn, as feom an ele¬ 
mentary tablet, our first lessons in civil and political prudence; 
that our early virtues receive their first breathings, and are 
trained and anointed for nobler exercises. It is in the story of 
Greece that we see our nature and its capacities in its greatest 
ditnensions and most graceful attitudes. Her heroic figures 
exhibit the celestial mould and gigantic stature of moral prodi¬ 
gies. 

There is also a lively interest excited by the tour of Greece, in 
minds prepared for it by previous culture, by the striking resem¬ 
blance between its ancient and modern inhabitants. The pro- 
.geny of Solon and Themistocles are indeed to be traced no 
longer; (for there is not to be found at Athens, blood that has 
descended from higher sources than the nobles of Constantinople, 
the Notara, and Ijogotheti, familiar names to the Byzantine 
historians;) yet many circumstances contribute to keep up an 
identity of national character, and to sustain the charm which 
fascinates the lovers of antiquity. In this respect, the-continuity 
is more perfect between ancient and modern Athens; than that 
of ancient and modern Home. The Coliseum and the Pantheon 
tell us, in silent but impressive language, thewV.le of departed 
grandeur; but, amongst the present Italians, where are the 
resemblances that remind us of the old masters of the world ? 
In Greece, on the other hand, we are^ perpetually put in mind 
of the domestic life and private manners of the ancients, by the 
habits and usages which still characterize the scene. But the 
existing language:of that country,.^per1iaps more than any other 
cbinddence, keeps the chain unbroken. The Italian, on the 
other hand, though Latin is one of the elements out of which 
it has be»i formed, bears a much slighter relation to that tongue, 
and is less distinguished in that respect from the other idioms of 
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the west, which were built on the samd foundations, than is gene-> 
rally supposed. Not that we are comparing the Italian v^ich, 
by a singular fortune, after a series-of foreign pollutions and a 
constant cotyse of change, has become one of the most copious 
and harmonious languages of Europe, with the feeble and 
emasculated Romaic: but, inasmuch as the latter language, de¬ 
fective as it is, still retains the idiom, the phrase, and the termi¬ 
nations of the mother tongue, it operates more powerfully inn 
recalling the recollection of the ages that are gone. Perhapst 
there is no modern language, with the single exception of th» 
Arabic, that j^serves more of "its original structure. An 
Athenian, of the age of Demosthenes, would find less difficulty 
in conversing with the present Greek, than a contemporary of 
Froissart, or of William of Malmsbury, would experience in 
conversing with ourselves. Much as it has degenerated from 
that wonderful idiom, which was a kind of music of the mind, 
swelling to every note of passion, and strengthening every pre¬ 
cept of wisdom,—it still has tones and vocal inflexions which 
strongly bespeak its history. The lyre is not .quite unstrung, 
though the master-hands are no more, that awakened it to me¬ 
lody. It still breathes a sw'ectncss that transports us over the 
chasm of interposing years, and carries us back to those periods 
which have rendered it so dear to posterity. In truth, the chief 
difference is in the pronunciation. There is no doubt that if a 
Greek scholar would cast off his Gothic accentuation, and con¬ 
descend to learn the tones of a modern Greek, he would be easily 
understood at Athens or Constantinople. 

Adverting to the short period during which Greek was the 
language of the Imperial Court, its existence, even in its present 
mutilated form, will strike us as nearly miraculoiiis.. Its impetu¬ 
osity and vigour arc gone; but the modern Greeks ai'e still punc¬ 
tiliously nice about its cadences and its inflexions. The verbs 
have lost those changes of termination wlfich imparted so much 
variety to the ancient diction, behig now, as in the western 
dialects of Euroge, conjugated with the auxiliary. The aorists 
also, which, by^ wonderful refinement in the philosophy of 
grammar, denoted the minutest diflerenccs of time in human 
transactions, and the du£^ number,—^these are gone: but the 
declensions are not materially altered, and the frame of the lan¬ 
guage remains much as it was. It must be confessed, indeed, that, 
even this identity of language, imperfect as it is, is scarcely to be 
traced at Athens; for, it is a strange problem, but an undoubted 
fact, that the dialect which w'as once the discourse of Pericles and 
Aspasia, and the admiration of Greeks and barbarians, is now the 
most corrupt both in idiom and pronunciation, and the ridicule 
and opprobrium of the rest of Greece, being little better than a 
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'^patchwork of Italian, Sclavonian, and Albanian, superinduced 
! upon the old languaj[;c. Nor is it easy to trace the causes and stages 
this depravation. It is 6ertainly not recent, for Meursius in 
’1578, nearly two hundred and fifty years ago, observe! that of all 
the Grecian dialects, the Attic was the worst. A much purer dic¬ 
tion is to be met with in some of the islands of the Archipelago 
and the Ionian Sea; but the best modern Greek is spoken in the 
Fanar * of Constantinople, where the ruined countries of the 
Moldavian and Wallacliian governments still retain their palaces. 
The^ Greek that is written or spoken there is j^deed depraved, 
but its chief corruptions may be traced to the Hellenic itself, 
without fijreign admixtures; and the learned ear might dwell 
with delight on sentences of pure and unmixed diction from a 
Fanariot Beyzarde, of whose nobility and fashion the purity of 
his language is deemed the surest criterion. 

Added to the charm of language, the classical tourist will ex¬ 
perience, at every instant, the recurrence of the usages and in¬ 
stitutions to which we have already alluded, and which bring 
ancient and modern Greece into contact w’ith each other. 
Some of these interesting coincidences have been collected by the 
late Mr. Frederick Douglas, in his pleasing Fssay on the Ancient 
and Modern Greeks. Many have been incidentally pointed out 
by Mr. Hughes. Of these customs, particularly those of their 
dress, &c. many still exist 41 the first freshness of antiquity; and 
many of them as they were depicted by Homer on the shield of 
Achilles. The marriage ceremonial, for instance, so minutely 
painted in that passage, is still, with due allowance for the change 
of religion, preserved amongst the present Greeks. It is a re¬ 
markable fact, that there is scarcely a circumstance in this cere¬ 
mony, described by Catullus in his Epithalamium, which is not 
still practised. The tears of the bride, and her dissembled re¬ 
pugnance, to all appearance as strong as if the fate ^of Iphigenia 
awaited her—the Fescenninc licence of the hymeneal songs—the 
nuts showered on her as she moves in the procession, are still to 
be observed in every part of Grecia Propria. ^Joiner’s exquisite 
description also of the dance, is an image of festive delight still 
to bo seen in the Islands. As to the beauty and elegance of the 
Romaica, there seems a great difference in the sentiments of tra¬ 
vellers. “ Graceful and splendid,” says Mr. Douglas, after 
citing Homer’s description from the fourteenth book of the 
Iliad, “it loses nothing by reality. 'The llomaica, the usual 
dan ce«bdt e islanders in the Ar<*hipelagot, has been faithfully 
ro! by Homer; and any account which I can give of it 

ittle more than a feeble copy of that beautiful picture.” 
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The rapid and frequent change of figure,” says Dr. Holland^ ) 
vol. i. p. 243, “ renders the Romaica a very pleasing dance, and { 
perhaps the best of those that arc become national.” Whereas ; 
Mr. Dodv^ell obsei’ves, that it is a dance composed of many 

J )erformcrs round a large circle, jumping first with the one 
bot, then wi^h the other, without any pretensions to grace, ele¬ 
gance, or activity.” Dodwell’s Tour, vol. ii. p. 21. And a later 
traveller (Mr. Turner) describes it in terms that are far from 
flattering: “ Such ns wished to dance formed a ring, and they 
all danced roimd a blazing pan of charcoal.” “ Without any 
doubt,” he sa^, “ the Romaica is *1116 stupidest dance ever in¬ 
vented. A party of Greeks, in their holiday array, and assem¬ 
bled in the air among beautiful and romantic scenery, must 
always have an interesting and picturesque appearance; and it isF 
only on this account (and allowing for the general passion of 
praising any thing foreign) that I can imagine how any traveller 
can have expressed any applause of so stupid a dance as the 
Romaica.” Turner’s Tour to the Levant, vol. iii. p. 74*. It * 
was, however, very natural foy a youlliful traveller, overflowing 
with classical recollections, to confound the pleasure derived 
from its resemblance to antiquity with that which a graceful exe¬ 
cution affords. For it is this which is the real source of the emo¬ 
tion, and perliaps the remark is equally applicable to the whole 
catalogue of usages derived from the better days of Greece, and 
still preserved by its descendants. 

Nor is the modern Greek himself an uninteresting object of con¬ 
templation ; although it must be confessed that he illustrates the 
discouraging distinction of Aristotle between the ivymts and the 
yevvxioi. He is still,iiirespect ofcuiining, levity, acuteness, pliability^ 
the Grcpcubis estiriensoi'Juvenal; vain, and unmindful of veracity* 
The character of the modern Athenian seems to be modified, as it 


was formerly, by the peculiarity of his climate, than which nothing 
can be more delicious. • The heat of the summer is mitigated by 
a regular gale, which, according <o Mr. Dodvvell, (vol.ii. p. 8,) 
so reduced the temperature, that the thermometer seldom rose 
higher than 8?J^Fahreniieit. The air of Attica was always es¬ 
teemed for its superior purity; and its dryness and subtilty 
have been supposed, in all times, to have contributed to the 
lightness of spirits, for which tlie inhal)itants of that province 
were remarkable, and which distinguished them, in tlicir owa 
opinion at least, from t|/e race who inhabited the unwholesome 


marshes of Bceoti^; a thcpry which is, however, more than 
slightly impaired by the splendid exceptions of Pindar and £pa- 
^minondas. The modern Athenian is lively, ardent, and inge¬ 
nious ; he is stifl famous for the smartness of his repartees, nis. 
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inconstancy, and his eagerness for news. The interrogatory which 
struck Demosthenes so forcibly, rt ttoum, is still the same, but 
corrupted into t» xiv»pio. He is still a tyrannical and factious 
,^imal. He revenges the oppressions and insults he is daily re¬ 
ceiving from the Turks, by wanton cruelties ou those who are 
placed under his power; on the poor inhabitantSj^^ for instance, 
of i^gina and Salamis;—^and the election of an annual magis¬ 
trate, who is still mocked with the title of Arclion, excites fac¬ 
tions and tumults not easily extinguished. But the physical is 
more striking than the moral identity. Their forms are light 
and elastic, and every lineament bespeaks thef^trreek of early 
times. “ I can scarcely trust myself,” says Mr. Douglas, to 
describe the beauty of a Greek girl, when arriving at the age 
which the Greeks have so gracefully personified as the Xputrors- 
The islands of Andro, I'ino, and, above all, of Crete, 
contain forms, in copying which the chissel of Praxiteles would 
not have been misemployed. Their countenances arc brightened 
by a perpetual vivacity, which never visits the downcast coun¬ 
tenances of the men ; though ^he delicacy of their forms soon 
gives way to the beat of the climate and the immoderate use of 
the warm bath. But this description will not, it seems, apply to 
the Athenian women. “ There is no part of Greece,” says Mr. 
Dodwell, vol. ii. p. 2i, “ where the women are so^jlain. Wie 
look in vain for the sylph-like forms which enrapture us in their 
statues and enmeos.” 

Every heart must sympathize in the sufferings of Greece under 
her haughty and profligate oppressors; and the emancipation 
of that interesting country from the galling servitude by which 
it is impoverishea and desolated, woulcl be a spectacle over which 
the patriot and the philosopher would equally exult. There is 
mo mural and political unfitness which opposes the project: 
4;bose who have had the best opportunity of studying the pre¬ 
sent character of the Greeks, attribute itr. innumerable defects to 
the tyranny and the exactions which overwhelm them, to the 
•debasing and frivolous superstitions of their church, and to the 
ignorance and obstinacy of their clergy. 

•* Nothing,” says Mr. Dodwell, “ is so inimical to the regeneration 
of the Greeks as the overbearing power aed extreme bigotry of their 
spiritual pastors, who exercise a double tyranny over the minds and 
bodies of their flocks; nipping the force of their native genius, and 
reducing nature by long and severe mortifications. Nor must we omit 
this important consideration,—that almost all tl^e faults of the Greeks 
4u:e owing to their present cruel oppression; and that if under such 
circuni sj^ ces they are not worse than other nations, there is ever^ 
jpeasonj^^suppose, that they would be inferior to fio other people in 
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■vris^ond and virtue, if they were blessed with a just government and a 
tolerant religion.” (Vol. ii. p. 14.) 

This sentiment is echoed by oar other intelligent traveller Mr. 
Hughes. TJlit this desirable event, the dream at once, and the 
hope of the enlightened mind, is still at an immeasurable dis¬ 
tance. “ Knowledge,” says Mr. Hughes, “ is increasing and 
■will increase; with knowledge, not only the* desire ot freedom, 
but the fitness for it will increase also; true patriotism will spread 
through all ranks, and when Greece shall escape from bondage 
corporeal and iiTlWlectual, then its genius will revive.” (Vol. li. 
p. 72.) Every feeling man will join in thcbC aspirations. But 
that which it is permitted us to hope, it is sometimes irrational 
to expect, and wicked and mischievous prematurely to at¬ 
tempt. Sonnini and many other writers have preached up a 
new crusade for the independence of Greece and her rescue 
from infidel hands; but it could hardly have been expected that 
their ravings would have found countenance or sanction from 
the travellers of so inquisitive and meditative a nation as Great 
Britain. Yet we were surprised to find that the absurdity is still 
cherished. Mr. Turner,* whom we have more than once quoted, 
because he is the most recent traveller into those regions, breaks 
out into the following exclamation: 

The Greeks ba\’e vices in a greater degree than most other 
nations; but tliey are the vices of a slave; and if the other kingdoms 
of Europe would attempt (and they would assuredly be able) to eman¬ 
cipate the Greeks, Europe would be an incalculable gainer, and the 
Greeks, in the course of tivo or three centuries, <wo\i\d become a very fine 
nation, for time would be necessary to eradicate their long habits of 
baseness and slavery. Would to God, 1 could see the e.\pcriment 
tried! ” 

Surely this is the false gallop of political speculation. It 
begins, however, at the ifivcrse end of thc*process. Emancipate 
them first, says this gentleman, and “give them two or three cen¬ 
turies to get rid of their vices. Correct their vices, and then 
.emancipate therfS^or, what is the same .thing, let them emancipate 
themselves, says common sense; but if in the order of human 
things two or three centiirjes are to elapse, before the moral soil 
is fitted for the experiment, we must submit to the destination. 
All premature attempts, all anticipations of the slow progress of 
.human improvement, will •only aggravate what they aim-at re¬ 
moving. Nor is it quite so clear that the sudden ascendancy of 
the Greeks would be an unequivocal blessing to the country 
itself. The worst tyrant is an enfranchised slave; and the history 


»• 'TurneF^s'TAur to the bevaat, vol. i. p. 4JS. 
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of Wallachia and Moldavia may convince us that even a Turkish 
Pasha mi^t be regretted by the subjects of a Greek Vaivode. 
We are far, therefore, from considering the period of Greek re¬ 
storation to be near; and in spite of the revolutionary examples 
of the Continent, we hold it to be a British, and, on that account, 
not the less a philosophical sentiment, to expect no lasting re¬ 
formation, or solid benefit, from changes where the work has 
not begun with the correction of those practices and principles 
which debase the national character. Were it our fate to behold 
this consummation in Greece, we should inde^,}. rejoice to see her 
awake from the torpid sleejl of ages, and rise'^majestically to view 
as a new star in the political firmament. 


Teip mrsv, uveytipofieva 
Xpura XapL!7rei, ‘Eur^opof Set- 
i}T 0 f ug, urpotg ev aWoig, 

After these observations, not foreign indeed to the subject of 
the present article, but which 'have detained us awhile from the 
works of Mr. Dot!well and Mr. Hughes, we now proceed to the 
ipore specific part of our duty. It is not too much to say, that 
we have perused them with a pleasure only inferior to that of 
actually visiting the delightful regions which they delineate. 
We have selected them from the large mass of travels with 
which our table is groaning, and which threaten us with 
satiety on subjects of all others the most interesting to lite¬ 
rary curiosity, but on which too great an exuberance of 
information wearies attention, encumbers the njemory, and 
dissipates and distracts enquiry; and our principal motive for 
the selection is, that they arc both intrinsically classical, 
as w'ell as topographically illustrative of the country. To both 
of them, we must give credit for a full and overflowing fund of 
that previous learning, without which, to visit distant countries 
is but to wander; and a man, as Lord Bacon remarks, “ goeth 
rather to school than to travel.” But we have also been influ¬ 
enced by another reason,—the contrast of ma^er exhibited by 
-these travellers in the grave and cautious industry with which 
one has gleaned the materials for lij^ elaborate work; and the 
fire and animation with which the other has traversed the same 
ground, without, however, in the slightest degree diminishing our 
confidence in the facts which he rclat«.s. Mr. Hughes resembles 
some of the modern French writers upon Greece, in his exuber¬ 
ance of sentiment upon every topic connected with his subject ; 
i)ut he has not, like Savary or Sonnini, disgu,sted his readers by 
an affected contempt for established opinions and sound learning, 
and that idle and false philosophy which characterizes the parti- 
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cular school of taste anc» of politics, to, which those travellers be¬ 
longed. He has compret; ended in his Tour a wider extent 
of country than Mr. Dodwell, whose researches, with the 
exception of one or two of the Ionian Islands, have been for the 
most part conhiied to Proper Greece; having given us a slight 
but interesting; sketch of Sicily, and a more detailed account of 
Albania, particularly of that extraordinary man who has lately 
swayed the fortunes of that part of Greece (the ancient Epirus) 
than is to be found in any other author. 

Much praise is due to Mr. Dodwcll for the fidelity with 
which the features of the country have been delineated in the 
numerous drawings which accompany his work. To accomplish 
this object, he appears to have spared no sacrifice of time or of 
money. The greater part of the drawings were executed by a 
Roman artist, who accompanied him on his travels, and many 
of them wore made by the author himself. The work is the sub¬ 
stance of tours made at several times; the first in 1801, and the 
other in 1805 and 1806, and the late appearance of the work is 
accounted for by the long detention of Mr. Dodwell in France, in 
consequence of Buonaparte’s frantic and capriciohs decree against 
the British who were then in that country. We shall not follow 
our traveller in his first Grecian expedition, which occupies a 
very inconsiderable space in his book, and comprises merely an 
uninteresting, and we must be permitted to add, tedious survey 
of the islands and coast of Gahnalia, (in which no notice occiurs 
of Pola, the only object worthy of antiquarian research,) and a’ 
description of Corfu, which is unnecessarily prolonged by an 
imperfect history of ancient Corcyra. In the same voyage, he 
touched at iSanta Maura (Lcucadia) and thence sailed to Ithaca, 
of which he has given only a genci'al description. The ac¬ 
count, however, given of it both by Sir William Gell and Mr. 
Dodwell, would perplex us in assigning a rational cause for 
the predilection cherished for it by Ulysses. Cicero probably 
solves the problem. “ Non quui larga, sed quia sua.” It 
ought to be observed also, that the exact situation bf the 
Homeric Ithaearts still a matter of learned controversy, that will 
probably never be decided.* In this tour Mr. Dodwell pro¬ 
ceeded to Athens, the islands of the Archipelago, the coast of 
Troy, and ConstantinopFe. On his second tour, four years after¬ 
wards, he examined the country in greater detail, and it is this 
journey which forms the^subject matter of his learned and ela¬ 
borate work. ^ 

Our author sailed from Sicily in the early part of 1805, and 


* The medals bearing ihe head «F Ulysses, said to have been found in Ithaca, 
prove but little. They wer^ struck many centuries after the Ithaceiisian kings. 
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arriving in sixty hours at Zac^thus * (or according to Mr. Dod- 
fwell’s Greek orthography Zakunthos) broke out, as he entered 
ihe port of the island, into the following rapture, which we tran- 
(Scribc as no unfaithfiil copy of the impressions with which the 
.classical eye would cast its first glances on the shores of Greece. 

** I cannot describe the sensations which I experienced, on ap¬ 
proaching the classic shores of Greece. My mind was agitated by 
.the delights of the present, and the recollections of the past. The 
land which had been familiar to my ideas from early impressions, 
seemed as if by enchantment, thrown before my eyes. I beheld the 
native soil of the great men whom I had so ^en admired; of the 

{ >oets, historians, and orators, whose works 1 bad perused with de- 
ight, and to whom Europe has been indebted for so much of her 
high sentiment, and her intellectual cultivation. 1 gazed upon the 
region which had produced so many artists of unrivalled excellence, 
whose works are still admired as the models of perfection, and the 
standards of taste. All these ideas crowding into the mind, made a 
•deep impression; and fixed me for some time, in a contemplative, 
but pleasurable reverie, 'i'he view befure me comprehended the most 
interesting countries in the clasfijc world. In the more immediate 
vicinity was Zakfinthos, with its lulls of soft verdure, and its plains of 
■varied wealth; with the town, the fortress, the port, and Mount 
Scepq, the ancient Elatos, towering above with its pointed top. The 
Messenian and Arcadian mountains skirted one part of the distant 
horizon with a faint and varying outline, while the eye glanced on 
i|he peaceful shores of Elis, on the fertile plains of Acliaia, the rugged 
elevations of Locris, Ailtolia, Acarnania, and Epiros, covered with 
enow. The scattered Echinades, with the islands of Ithaca and 
Cephallenia, powerfully attracted the attention; and the whole 
Laertia regna,” with those regions of ancient Greece, which are 
of the most general celebrity, and the highest renown, were brought 
at once into the field of* view. There was ample gratification for the 
and for the mind.” (Vol. i, p. 78, 79.) 

The quarantine regulations prevented our traveller from land¬ 
ing at this island. Ml*. Hughes was mbre fortunate. He sailed 
from .Messina in 1812, and passed some time at Zante. Its 
whole circumference is about seventy miles. J^any of its vil¬ 
lages and hamlets arc delightfully disposed in the retreating folds 
ot mountain ridges, where the myrtle, vine, and olive still grow in 
pr^ofusion. The climate is temperate; 4:he summer heat is cooled 
by sea breezes, and in the winter the snow never remains on the 
,^ound. Athenaeus praises the wine of Zacynthus for its strength, 
and it still retains tnat quality. The advantage of British .pro- 

---C- 

However .desirable it might be to adhere to the original orthography of pro¬ 
per itigmes, the custom of modifying them in difl'erent countries is too well esta¬ 
blish^ to b^lcparted from, without incurring the appearance of aiTectation or 
ilHtdeSt^^^^^t^mao tpoets have naturalised Zacynthus to our ear. The pre- 
seqt -aasi^^PH^riaad (Zastfc)tui.a gni[St barbarism^ 
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lection is every day more manifest; and among its beneficial 
result? may be reckoned the completion of an excellent mole^ 
which affords perfect security to ships, and the construction of 
excellent roads. Its commerce and its revenues are fast iilcreasing» 
and {he monc^ expended by British residents is improving 
visibly the condition of the people. Oranges, lemons, citrons 
are amongst the'principal articles of its exportations, for which 
it chiefly receives specie in return. 

** The currants of Zante form the principal article of exportation 
the weight of about 80,000 cwts. being sent annually to England, 

■ Holland, Sweden, ^G-^rmany, and Venice, though the first mentioned 
country consumes more than all the rest together. The delicate plant 
which produces this fruit {Vitis Corinthiaca) rises to the height’ of 
about three or four feet, being very thick in branches and leaves, the 
latter of which are much smaller than those of the common vine: it is 
subject to great injury from insects when it begins to shoot, from early 
frosts in the spring, and from heavy rains at the time of flowering. Its 
fruit, when ripe, is of the size of our largest red currant, of a rich 
purple colour, hanging in long and beautiful clusters: its luscious 
flavour is agreeably tempered with a flight acidity, which renders it a 
very favourite article in the dessert. This vine requires a very pecu* 
liar soil and situation for its arrival at perfection : the first ought to be 
dry and flinty with a suflicterit mixture of light clay or loam; the 
second should be near the sea and sheltered from the violence of the 
wind;—hence it will flourish only on the north or north-west coasts 
of the Morea, and the islands of Zante, Cephalonia and Ithaca: its 
cultui>e has been attempted at Santa Muura and the other Ionian 
Islands, but without success. The vine begins to bear well in its 
seventh year, and will last near a century if proper care and attention 
be paid to manure it and add fresh soil whenever it begins to show, ex» 
haustion. The grape ripens in the end of July, but the vintage does 
not commence till the end of August; the clusters when gathered are 
conveyed away in baskets, and laid upon a smooth floor formed by a 
fine mastic cement which prevents earthy particles from mingling with 
the grapes: on this floor tfipy are carefully spread and turned every 
day: if the weather should prove very xainy, the hopes of the cuHi- 
vator are totally destroyed: if it be fine (and it rarely happens other¬ 
wise) the fruit beg gipae s dry in ten or twelve days ; it is then cleared 
from external substances, and deposited in warehouses, where it emits 
that viscous fluid which coagulates it so closely, that a pickaxe is 
sometimes required to separgite the mass, before it can be put into 
casks for exportation.*' (Vol.'i. p. 146, 147.) • 

It is a subject of honest delight to British feelings to witness 
the advance of this island in*the career of civil and political bless¬ 
ings under thc.administration of its present protectors. Crimes of 
the utmost atrocity were committed with impunity under the Veae- 
tian and even under the French government. Law and justice have 
at length resumed their reign*. The terrible incursions of'tlm bar- 
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barians In the middle ^ges have left in Zante scarcely one vestige 
of ancient art. The discovery of the tomb of Cicero, pretended 
to have been laid open by workmen digging for the foundation 
of a Latin church in the year 154<4<, scarcely deserves the slightest 
mention. The form of the letters sufficiently detects the impos¬ 
ture. It is not to be supposed that the secret of his sepulchre 
should not have transpired,—of him whose memory was held in 
so religious a veneration by the Romans for ages after his in¬ 
human murder on the shore of Caieta, that tlie spot where he 
fdl continued long to be visited as a place of pilgrimage. The 
spirit of discovery, an<l ,the success atten^g the researches of 
our countrymen in the Ionian Islands, have, however, brought 
to light many interesting antiquities illustrative of the arts, man¬ 
ners, and domestic life of the ancient people of these islands. It 
is an extraordinary fact, that these discoveries, consisting of em¬ 
bossed and figured chalices, patcree, vases, chains, and other 
ornaments of the finest gold, were extracted from the receptacles 
of the dead. As nothing like them was ever discovered in any 
Other part of Greece, they enable us to form an estimate of the 
former wealth, commerce, *and population of these western 
islanders. Such discoveries have naturally excited no small sen¬ 
sation among the literati of the Ionian Islands; and a multifarious 
correspondence, comprising both learned conjecture and ingeni¬ 
ous commentary, was carried on in the Ionian Ephenieris or 
^ante Gazette, a periodical work lately established there, from 
which Mr. Hughes draws the most encouraging auguries of the 
moral and social improvement of the modern Greeks. 

Mr. Dodwell determined to proceed through Phocis and 
Bceotia to revisit the spots he had seen on his first journey, and 
to examine others wJiich he had then neglected: ho remained at 
Patras to make arrangements for his tour, which he considered 
as commencing in that place. Pie proceeded along the gulph of 
Corinth, and arrived at Galaxidi, whence he set out for Salona 
(the ancient Amphissa) and still the largest city of the Hesperian 
or Ozolian Locris, and reached it in about five hours. The 
Acropolis, whose place is now occupied by«*kis castle, is a mass 
of ruins. Salona is about six miles from Krisso, and at this latter 
place he had an opportunity, by means of u letter of introduction 
to the Bishop, of seeing, for the .first time, the interior of a 
Greek falnily. As some of their domestic customs are curious 
and interesting, we subjoin Mr. Dodwell’s relation. 

« Before sitting down to dinncf, as well as afterwards, we had to 
perform the ceremony of the or washing of the hands : a 

tin basoii, which the Turks name levenn^ is brought round to all the 
company, the servant holding it on his left arm,**while with the other 
hand, he pours water from a tin vessel, called by the Turks on 
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the hands of the washer, having a towel thrown over his shoulder, to 
dry th^m with. The to^el is called from the ancient word 

This ceremony is performed not only before and after 
meals, but is practised by >3reeks and Turlcs before commencing their 
orations, as it w^s by the ancients before they sacrificed to the gods, 
and on the arrival of a stranger at a house. The bason was called 
XtUit and not jbbtrtsltn-rp, as some have supposed, the latter being the 
draught taken after dinner, when the niptrorit or washing, was finished. 

XepytCa S’ afjk^iToXos vpox,ou evtj^svs (pspovea 
KaXi], xperstti, VTSsq apyypsoio Xs^tjtoc, 

Several other authors mention the same custom. 

We dined at a round table of copper tinned, called, in the Turk> 
ish language, siny^ supported upon one leg or column, like the mono* 
podia of the ancients. We sat on cushions placed on the Honr; and 
our dress not being so conveniently large as that of the Greeks, we 
found the greatest difficulty in tucking our legs under us, or rather 
sitting upon them, as they do with perfect ease and pliability. Several 
times I was very near falling back, and overturning tlie episcopal table, 
with all its good things. The Bishop insisted upon my Greek servant 
sitting at table w'ith us; and on my observing that it was contrary to 
our custom, he answered, that he Could not bear such ridiculous dis¬ 
tinctions in his house. It was with difficulty 1 obtained the privilege 
of drinking out of my own glass, instead of out the large goblet, the 
xvXtl ^(X 0 Ti;(r(«e, or poculum amicitia;, which served for the whole party, 
and which had been whiskered by the Bishop, and the rest of the 
company, for both the Greeks and Turks use only one glass at meals. 

“ The Greeks seldom drink until they have dined. Xenophon men¬ 
tions the same custom among the ancients. When the dinner was* 
finished, and the x^ufejTTfet was performed, a draught of wine was taken 
by each person, and it was termed from being taken after 

the niptroUf or washing, was over. 'J'his is the explanation of Athenaeusi, 
and of many authors whom he cites. 

After dinner, strong thick coffee, without sughr, was handed 
round: the cup is not placed* in a saucer, but iiT another cup of metal, 
which the Turks call zarf, and which defiends tlic fingers from being 
burnt; for the coffee is served up and drank as hot as possible. 

** 1 observed aiwlvls place a custom which is prevalent throughout 
Greece, and which seems to be of ancient date: the houses have no 
bells, and the servants are called by the master clapping his hands. 
Pausanias, in his description'of a painting by Polygnotos, says that 
Paris is represented clapping his hands to call Penthesilea, who is seen 
in the picture.” (Vol. i. p. 156, 157.) 

• 

On quitting Krisso, ^about h^lf way to Kastri, a vast precipice 
renders the approach to the far famed Delphi awfully grand and 
strikingly picturesque. The road is here extremely narrow; a pre¬ 
cipice IS overlooked on the right hand, and a rock rises on the left. 
There can be no doubt tbat this is the spot described by Livy, 
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where some Macedonians wi^-laid and attempted to destroy £u<* 
nxenes, king of Pergaraus. The computed distance from l^alSna 
to Krisso is two hours, and from Krisso Kastri as much more, 
answering to the computation of Fausanias, who makes the 
distance from Amphissa to Delphi about 120 stadia. The ap¬ 
proach to this place, when its gods, its temples, and the various 
objects of its superstition were in their meridian splendour, must 
have been well calculated to strike with religious awe the de¬ 
luded but sincere votary. Its sublime and terrific scenery, 
its ancient celebrity, and its prostrate and mined condition, 
still cause, in the mind “of the classical spectator, a vibration 
of feeling between melancholy and admiration. The very 
place once breathed the presence of Apollo; and the fascinated 
imagination still confesses the local illusion. In the back ground 
of this magnificent picture, the precipices of Parnassus rise in 
almost perpendicular grandeur, and its valley is excluded from 
the rest of the world by the rough and barren rocks which sur¬ 
round it. The most interesting spot amongst the ruins of 
Delphi is the Qastalian spring.. It is about two hundred yards 
from the village, at the base of the Parnassian precipices. The 
two celebrated rocks, the Phmdriades, which give the name of 
biceps to the mountain, rise above the fountain perpendicularly, 
okhibiting the two Celebrated points of Nauplia and Hyampia, 
eimred to Bacchus and Apollo. The chasm by which they are 
separated, is not more than five or six yards in breadth. 

The Kastalian spring is clear, and forms an excellent beverage ; 
but I confess that its waters produced none of those effects upon me, 
which were felt by travellers of more lively imaginations, or more 
tender stomachs, than myself. 

Nil turn Castaliae rivis communibus undae 

Dissimiles- 

** Dr. Spon, it seems, was converted into a poet by its draught! 
while, in Dr. Chandler"(a far more credible fact), it manifested Us 
effects in a stomach*ache and a shivering fit. But if similar results 
were the uniform product of the Kastalian spring, we might expect to 
find all the inhabitants of Kastri particularly liable^lEIKVigid shiverings, 
or poetic ecstacies. 

** The water which oozes from the rock, was in ancient times intro- 
dticed into a hollow square, where it wdk retained for the use of the 
and the oracular priests. Some steps that are cut in the rock 
formed a descent to this bath. The face and sides of the precipice, 
whicfrioclose the spring, have been cut ahd flattened: it was no doubt 
anciently covered in; ror it cannot drell be imagined that the Pytho¬ 
ness laved her holy fimbs in open day. A circular niche, which was 
probably designed for a statue, is cut in the face qf the rock: a small 
arch and passage is seen on the western side a little above the usual 
level of the spring : this was made to let off the superfluous water. At 
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the opposite side is the qiminutive chapel of St. John, which seems^to 
have ^en contrived in q^der to exhibit the triumph of the cross, over 
the aeration of Apollo and the Muses! 

** The fountain is orn^ented with pendant ivy, and overshadowed 
by a large fig ti^e, the roots of which have penetrated the fissures of 
the rock, while its wide-spreading branches throw a cool and re¬ 
freshing gloom ov«r this interesting spot. At the front of the spring 
we were gratified by the sight of a majestic plane tree, that nearly de¬ 
fends it from the rays of the sun, which shines on it only a few hours' 
in the day. Homer, in his Hymn to Apollo, mentions the fount Del- 
phousa at this pla^; probably meaning the Kastalian. 

Above the PnllK]^ades is a plain, and a.small lake, the waters of' 
which enter a katabathron, or chasm; and it is probably from this that 
the Kastalian spring is supplied. The superfluous water, after trick¬ 
ling amongst the rqpks, crosses the road, and enters a modem fount, 
from which it makes a quick descent to the bottom of the vaUey, 
through a narrow and rocky glen* fringed with olive and mulberry 
trees, when it joins the little river Pleisios, and enters the sea near 
the ruins of Kirra. While we were at Delphi, the Kastalian spring 
was flowing in a copious stream, and formed several small cascades, 
the appearance nf which was highly^ picturesque. The sides of the 
fountain were covered with fine water-cresses: 1 gathered some for 
dinner, which the poor people observing, asked if they were medici¬ 
nal ; and when I explained to them how they were to be eaten,, they 
communicated the discovery to the others; and the next morning,, I 
met a party of the villagers returning from the spring, each with a pro¬ 
vision of the newly-discovcred vegetable : they thanked me for the in-' 
formation I had given them; and pointing to their cresses, told me 
they should for the future give them the name (ppavxoxoprov, or the 
Frank’s Herb. The poorer Greeks, particularly those who live far 
from the sea, have so little to eat during their long and rigorous fasts, 
that the discovery of a new vegetable, which they did not know was 
palatable or wholesome, was a circumstance of some importance to 
them.** (Dodwcll’s Travels, vol. i. p. 172—l?^.) 

Sir George Wheeler discovered a virtue in the Castalian 
waters which neither Spoft, Chandler, nor Mr. Dodwell attri¬ 
bute to them. “ It is very good and cool,” observes that face¬ 
tious old traveller, “ fit £o quench the thirst of those hot-brained 
poets, who, in tlS^lfrlbacchanals spare neither God nor maq^. and 
to whom nothing is sacred but tn^ will venture to profane it.” * 
We never perused this pas^ge, for we often turn to the quaint- 
blit accurate relations of this antiquated tourist both for inform^ 
ation and delight, without breathing in silent ejaculation, a 
hearty wish that one at leasbof our modern race of poets, and 
who from these beautiful regions has derived the richest orna¬ 
ments of his verse, had drunk profusely at the salubrious foun¬ 
tain. 


• Wheeler’s Travels, p. 315. 
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•Jn such a scene as the ^ Ddlpliic inoiiiifacn%” nn wonder thet 
Hughes should feel laimself exalt^^ alitive ptbaCf an^ 

#ht to his feelings in a diction corre^^^iVr^^d their fei*totife. 
liV’e retoeiiiber, however,' the g|dwIpg*^fomi in' whfe^ 
C^rkej^ in thp fourth v 61 urne of his mKr^tjn 
neat^ these grand and inspiring scenes., '.V^ ^ 

** ^hpriEjfis enough*”; says he ** remaining to ena^blp a .skilful archi- 
^ipt to form,an accurate pW of l)el()hi; but it should be jntted 
mi^del of l^arnaSsus; fdr in the h&rmbhious adjustment, which was 
here coptoicubus of the Vtrbfks of God and man, everj stately edifice 
itod mijCsf :Tc pile constructed by human labour, ^e>‘e made to form a 
pidtrt of the awful features of the mountains, and from whatever qaar> 
ter Delphi was approached, a certain solemn impression of supenla-« 
turoh agcn^ must have been excited, diffusing its influence^ over 
every object; so that the sanctity of the whole district became a say¬ 
ing throughout Greece, and * all Parkassus was accounted 
holy/” 


is a singular feature of this stupendous scene, that the anr 
c^nt city stood on tpri'acps of a semicircular form, successively 
rtllpg over eacn ptlter^ and rescnibliiig, on a large scale, the seats 
of au amphitheatre. 

Tlie'site iS’c6mpa.fed by Strabo to a vast natural theatre, and the 
i^tti'p'arisbn is just dydfl to the minutest details; foi; the city was not 
dnly built in a fine semicifbulair sweep of the mountain, but suspended, 
it were, upon regutalr gradations of terraces built in the Cyclb- 
p^n style of masonry i‘ these therefore would not unaptly repreydnt 
thje, ranges of seats, whilst the Lycorean crags towering aloft around 
fife coimn, might be likbried to the great gallery or portico of the 
cheeky theatre; ‘ the ^eep valley of the PJeistus in front of Delphi giybs 
ap adeiquate spade''fhr fhc proscenium, and the scene itself is displayed 
m 'the ojpposite "heights of Ciqihis. Such was this colossal theatre 
where deities and their satellites composed the drama 1 How splendid 
miist have been its effect when Art contended with Nature tor pre¬ 
eminence in its decoration! when with these solemn clifl& and venerable 
masses of rock, the stately majesty of the Doric temple, and the light 
elegance of the columnated portico, was beautifully contrasted 1— 
when all these artfully constructed terraces held 0p»3o universal ad¬ 
miration masterpieces of ancient sculpture, and the curling incense 
from a thousand altars 1 It must be confessed that the view ebr- 
p^iponded with the sublime ideas of those inspired bards who repre- 
Mnted this holy mountain as the resort of celestial beings, where they 
deSghtod to celebrate their festivals and lead the heavenly choirs: 

I ■* 

But when the goddess pf the chase forsakes 
Her pleasure and unbends her silver bow, 

To Delphi’s wealthy shrine her course she takes, 

To guide the sweetest chorus earth can kUow, 

Muses and Graces mixt. 


Ailment mi 9ii 

How must bavJbeen tha astonichm^l of tbe^oa^ent pilgrim 
afte&ne had toiled over many a wearaome at^da to T^tr ihU aolema 
sanctuary! thia commoi altar of aU nations, when the splendid scene 
burst upon his sight wah all the decoration of pomp on^ aacridcOf 
whilst the hollow rocks iwverberated the clang of trumpets, 'i^e neigh¬ 
ing of steeds, and the shouts of assembled multitude/* 

Travels, vol. i. p» S55, 356.) 

Mr. Dodwell was impatient to visit the Temple of ApoHn^' m 
at least the site of it, for its very ruins have djusappeareo. Aa m 
antecedent explorers of these antiquities have committed ttM 
grossest blundm« in attempting to fix^ the spot of the* PytHHi|k 
temple, we subjoii!^ this learned antiquary's account of nia fpr 
aearches. 

** It was in the upper part of the town, and near a magnificank 
theatre, which indeed was within its peribolos. The Grecian theatSit 
are generally hewn out of the solid rock, and tfre therefore the mpai 
indestructible of ancient monuments; I had reason to hope 1 should 
find it, and that it would lead to the discovery of tlie temple: but 1 
was disappointed; as 1 could not discover any positive traces of either 
one or the oth^^r. It appears that, the /ar>famed temple of ApoUe 
must be sought for under the humble cottages of Kasiri, as the whclei 
village probably stands within its ancient peribolos. 

“ Pausanias says, that the temple contains a very large space, where 
several roads meet; and that a fountain, called Kassotis, passes under 
ground in a secret part of it; I therefore directed my steps toward# 
the rocks of Parnassos, in search of the fountaiu, and soon came to 
small stream, running towards the village. 1 was not remiss in ex-i« 
ploring its source, which is situated near a large mass of rock, and ee<« 
veral vestiges of antiquity are scattered around. At this spot the Taijrb** 
have *constructed a fountain, with a cistern, for the purpose of col** 
lecting the waters, to which the washerwomen of Kastri habitually re* 
sort. The adjacent ground exhibits some scattered blocks of CUOll* 
derable magnitude, which render it probable that the fountain wa# 
once sumptuously adorned. It is at present called Kerna. A litdit 
above^ it are some ancien^foundations, perhaps the Leacne, whicim 
contained the paintings of rolygnotos. • 

** The stream which issues »om the spring,^ runs towards thetmld^l^ 
of tlie village; gbere it loses itself, imperceptibly, near the Agha'a 
house. There are several remains about this spot; and in tli^lmwer 
part of this and some adjoining houses, are some fluted marbleiAusta» 
of the Doric order, and of ls\t‘ge dimensions. 

“ Some very long inscriptions are also still kft on the walls, whi<^ 
form part of his graUary, and which almost obver one side of a neigh¬ 
bouring cow-house. The proprietor turned out the cattle, and ||ave 
me a light, which enabled me to,copy a Greek and Latin inscription ; 
and as only a part of it has been published, it will be inerted in the 
Appendix. It was however in so mutilated a state, besides being ia 
an inverted position, that I copied It with the greatest difUcuTty.'^ 
(DodwelPs Travels, yol, i. p. 174,175.) 
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l^iirwe liav<i tfae>lf^eiic€ri»f Mr. liodi^ that this ce^ 
Idhliftted jteixin^ teas to be fi(n^ht for «iidb^ the present viitlage 
cfj^:i|Castri<' Let us see > whether this ecaajecmre does mot receive 
the stPCHi^gest'Confiriaation from ^e resea^hies of Mr. Hughes 
seven aftm*ivards. * 

** ^oni/'1ien6e we passed through the wretched lames of Castri to 
the palace'00j^poHo. Havi&g gained admittance into the shed, we 
fednd ft so Mark and filthy, so full of a corrupted atmosphere from old 
oliae husks and the-lees of wine, that we mwe a hasty retreat until a 
l^ht could he procured and* the place ventilated by admission of the 
external air: after a eonsiderahle lapse of time ou^m^ssenger returned 
with a .small wax taper, which he had probably abstracted from some 
pij^ure .ofthe I’anagia, for the only lights burned by the poor inha- 
oi^nts are the dades, or slips of dry wood from the fir called pinus 
plcea. By the faint glimmering of this taper we began to explore the 
recesses of a building 'which appears actually to have been part of 
thh great Pythi^ temple, though it be now degraded to so mean an 
appropriation. The wall which forms the northern side of the pre- 
seftt shed, composed of large blocks of hewn stone, is nearly covered 
wkh antique inscriptions, those charms which our clerical guide attri¬ 
buted to the work of Genii. These, from the porous nature of the 
stone, the corrosion of time, and accidental defiicement, appear to 
defy the ingenuity of man to ^cypher: at least he who attempts the 
tforkought tolrave abetter day, better health, and longer time than 
fell to my lot at tliis period. ‘ After much consideration I at length 
mted upon one block which seemed to ofibr the best chance of success, 
a^r which I was obliged to sit upon a heap of filth in a very painful 
posture to cony it, whilst Mr. Parker with great good-nature and pa- 
tiisooe held tne wax taper close to the stone. The cliaracters were so 
uncouth, so manywei;e ei&Ced, and the stone so much decayedf that 
the docoment did not prove so satisfactory as 1 could have wished : but 
I was unable either to re-copy it or to attempt another, since the opera- 
tion had cost me already near three hours of painful labour: still it 
was a pleasure to discover in it the name of the Pythian Apollo, 
which certainly tends tojstrengthen the cqnjecture, that the wall on 
which it is inscribed formed one side of the Pythian cella." (Hughes’s 
Travels, vol. i. p. 375, 376.) 

Of this inscription, which is very imperfect sfnd*«nutilated, the 
substance seems to be the dedication, by a lady named Dicaea, of 
slaves to the use of the temple of the Pythian Apollo, 
that the forms of law had been observed in the dedication. 
Tnen i follow die names of the subscribing witqesses. Mr. Dod- 
1^' ^piisaerved in his appendix five of those inscriptions* 
Auiie^e^to dm first volume of llughes’s work, is a disser¬ 
tation on the situation of the Pythian tediple, by the learned 
Master of Shrew^ry School, Dr. Butler, in which the site con¬ 
jectured by Mr. Doowdl and Mr. Hughes is^ corroborated by 
ingenious deduction from the writers^ of antiquity. But the 



&id 

most frttthenli^ted koomn^tc^ ancient I>dpfei .is the stadium. 
Its ibrm» that of an ibhmg, rounded off at one end, is distinctly 
visible, and the lowev tiersof seats copstmcted out dP stone, dli|^ 
from the quarries of • J^rnassus, still remains; but every trace is 

S ne of the rtch marble coating with which it was cohered by 
erodes Atticq^. The arena extended about. 040 feet. Mr* Dod- 
well says, that his scai;ch for the Hippodrome was ineffkstual. Bilt 
it has been conjectured, that it may be traced in < a beautiful 
ley between Crissa and Mount Cirpbis, at the foot of the Parnas^ 
sian range, ourselves, we think that these conjectures axo 
frivolous and uscle^. It sometimes, happened that the ancieht 
Hippodromes were only spaces railed in, without any permanent 
building. Nor is it at all improbable, that the exercises of 
the Hippodrome were occasionally performed in the stadium-; 
and in confirmation of this conjecture, we might refer our rca- , 
dors to Julius Pollux,* who expressly classes the urffioj 
amongst the gymnastic exercies of tho stadium. Of Castri, the 
village which now stands on the site of the ** common city of 
Greece,” Mr. Dodwell remarks that, “ the inhabitants exhibits 
a people in a state of inartificial existence.” “*They have in¬ 
deed,” he says, ** little to do out of their own valley, and their 
poverty, while it ke^e them nt home, affords'4o inducement for 
the intrusion of the Turks.” To a Greek the absence 

of the Turks is of itself a signal blessing. Blit me catalogue of 
their positive comforts is small. At the vOry place where the 
pampered herald invited the crowds assembled at Delphi to the 
sumptuous feast furnished by the rich offerings of superstition, 
a stranger may now think himself sumptuously treated, if he ban 
procure a piece of bread, compared with which that of Sparta 
would have been a dainty. 

It is not without reluctance, that we forbear following Mr: 
Dodwell to Libadea, to the celebrated plain of Cheronea, and 
the once magnificent Thebes, a journey illustrated b}' the most 
extensive erudition, which a diligent consultation of ancient 
authors could supply, before we enter with him the Sacred 
Gate of Athens,*the Mecca of the Grecian pilgrimage, the 
sanctuary of all that is sublime in genius or elegant in art. 
The task of describing a place so well Known is arduous to a mo¬ 
dern traveller, who is ansfioiis to avoid superfluous and tedious 
reiteration. But notwithstanding the multitude of tourists who 
have visited this celebrated city, and delineated its almost innu¬ 
merable antiquities, the su\)jeqt is so exuberant, that much is still 
left for cxamincition research'. The defect which, chiefly re¬ 
mained to be supplied is that of accurate drawings. Le Roy is 
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Athens will be founttfifligjWw they are com¬ 

pared with pf 5 Qir,igin 4 lji,^o,w ii^ %itl5h Museum. 
This defe^jj|t4(i)bpt^ticeitp s^y,, supplied by 

th^ diligetlce of Mr. Dodweli, and the principal value of nis work 
iaidev&ved jiraia this o»rcumatftn«e. Fpr^t if by m calco- 
llotMl fbl'^afai pi^uIaviJaaiikk. Xts idetavis are rendered sunietimi^a 
ttfmefieitsatinyjbnavyi by thetMonnhrous iioad of lejiruing, which 
by^^tdl^lbuth ilkxstratioAy and by an apparent couvio 
tion which haunted the author^ •ihat nothing was to be asserted^ 
withootl tbriiii]^ to the indexesiof Pauaanias and Strabo* tq ^nd 
whdt>they faiad sdid upon thd aubject. The mass of erudltiio^i* 
Vdiieh accompanies his description of the Acropolis, might ip 
Uierc compassion to his readers, have been abridged or omitted* 
Of the Acropolis, thC Tropylaea, its western entrance, is of 
eMtrsh the first object of oontemplatipn. It extended o[uite across 
the west end of the AcropoUa, and was about 185 ieet broad. 
Mttesioles was the architect whoin*Pericles appointed to build it. 
But every thing yields tm point pf interest to the Parthenon. 

^ Every edifice'pf>at1<(qu(iity witli which we areai^uaioted must sink 
fblh HtSignifioanee' whoi) compared with this; which to elegance pf 
tlllte anuspleadouxitef/ormtoent added all the grandeur pf subliinity 
Imd the majesty oftsitnplitdty, |t was the very school pf arcjiitectpre 
8ud^eculptara>P^hi^d, where each gave additipufd lustre to 
allier^ana augmented its magical eftset; however numerous, however 
(nie^uous w|tM^ tthf) d^orations of this temple, they were all made 
^fd^ervient : norwa»ttie unity of this dp^ign ever broken 

, m^^foe th^ saktii ofqVnpmdht., That inimitable frieze representing the 
F^athen^ic procession,^ C combination of the most spirited and va- 
rmuf attltikfesVhiCh Snimstco nature is capable of assuming, was not 
Visibh^ lb'me'Spectator tfli he came within the portico, whilst the tym¬ 
pana of the the pediments and the metopes, between the triglypbs, 
were the eery ]dAfmsiadnp^^<i'*^<^ ornament epdt^^en it^an wi^iuut it. 
And what )evham«Bt was there displayed L j^Mrpf ^clpthed with 
tial graoev and) majesty, lexhibfiting every etseotild 
hODsaiit foroH but*fieei)from itsidjejfeptftl the triumph of.that Jcnin* 
'SeMviii voulfl reise ite ideas tq the »contAippiAliP’'^lpf dWipi^y and eip- 
*vboflyi4lien)rl * sBy these immortal wprks ahme i8,]^hldia^,it^e anoiyn 
»toq[Msteri« 9 i« ead these are lenpngh p>i justify al(, the, gpiwnjmns te- 
wmi sqpi^dihn byianqienseiit|^j,,yet even ,thefe,njrf A*’ .infeMor 
M)dm tif t( wgh^y.«v^ifttt The pi tne ged4fs«. 

'^vateitjrrmR.cbinhibbthigbs d«h|cjin«e9d,Mvth^,hKPf§tbw epd^t of this 
temple, was so wrought in ivoiy and gold that even the matertpls 
^nibeinsalv^iweiiiiiiigmeaspd {hm >{hmtoff9phppi«e>vnfv the .^hi^anship; 
^mStetyiarl wasisi^lahiarAtfdy tlie^gigSt'epipntiw eye dwelt 

1th rapeu«ei.open4{« S^„#Ven rWW fW’ 
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iMd t!h^ a^tiAtfWthbuglitito r^alulte poet. 

''H ;f22i ippirt m K]9ar/4A».>> 

^Af^potHki ^ «^a ijJaiTdi ^ ^ 

^ AP a^flivfi^T'wo* fuiyav 'i'' »**' 

‘i<|i*'’ >.4 I vl ij/ 1 

"What wdald have been oar ideas of an^tetit set liad 4ilmb anaiimlHii*' 


lived the ravages of time ? \Vhifit the sculplare^df KartheilOiOifliB 
capable offering the taste of Aonation (and eli( 4 ting hU (he 
its artists, th(^ might have tinned eiq^ulatioo itself,iinta dgyMun*’* 
](HugUe»'8 Travels, vol. 1, p.,2^7* 258,} 


“Whh the idea of the Parthenon is associated that of tj>e sfKi- 
liatrohs, which, under the thin covet* of a zeal for the arts, have 
deprived that far*fanied tMnpie ot its ancient and appropriate 
ornaments. We cannot admit the force of the pleas urged in 
vindibatioii of the proceeding. It is a fact well known, that the 
Athenian Greeks have learned a pretty just estimate of their 
value; and Dr. Clarke relates an incident, which proves q}so 
that the Turks arc not wli<oily* insensible to tiit; worth of thbec 
admirable remains. Admittitig, however^ that it became neces¬ 
sary to reinovo them from tho Turk8y/^(ofi admission which we 
are by no means disposed to make) itwas^swrely unnecessary to 
carry away any more, than the pieces/ which were separate. 
Why meddle with those which belonged substtintively and inte¬ 
grally to the building, and formed partf> of a composition ? What, 
for instance, can justify the removal of one of the Caryatides 
from the Erectlieiim, a column which, with four others, supports 
the roo^ nud which, considered merely as a mecimen of sculp¬ 
ture, loses all its charms, when abstracted from the building 
to which its belongs? Mr. Dodwell, who Was p witness, of 
profanations, in whut is still called at Athens the 4ilapi4pUpg 
year," thus breads hi^ just indignatioiv: , 


Baring roy first toCr to Greece I diad the inexpressible morlifiea- 
tlbn of being present when the Parthenon was despoiled of -its finest 
sculpture, and when some oF its architectural members were thrown 
to tne ground. 1 saw several metope at the soutb-^east extremity of 
the temple taken down. They were fixed in between the triglyphs 
as in a groove; and in order to lift them up, it was necessary to throw 
to the ground the magnificent cornice by which they wore covered. 
The south-east Angle of the pediment shared the same fate; and in¬ 
stead of the picturesque beauty and high preservation in which I first 
saw it, it is ifoW coiqparatively reduced to a state bf sliatiered deso¬ 
lation. - V 


** It is painful to reflect that these trophies of human genius, which 
had resisted the*8ilent decay of time, during a period of more than 
twenty-two centuries, which had escaped the destructive fury of (he 



.'li^oklasts, Ihe moo^ndefftte rapadty ^n^tians, and tha 
iM^oud irioleuca of tba ^obamedans, abd^d ‘&t^wa!t have b«en do<$med 
lb experience the devastating outrage 'which^ill nevef cease to he 
deploi^di; Independent of the moral blahiewhich must necessarily 
*ifitac1t th'ftuch an act, the authority of the exmnj^Ie mayt^henceforth be 
pleaded as a precedent, apd employed as ah apology for similar depre¬ 
dations: The Athenian temples will thus p'rohahfy'he destroyed fbr 
the sdk^'of their ornaments; which, instead of remaining in their ori- 
'ifih'al places, as the property of all nations, will be appropriated by 
the sti'onge^.^' When we comC' to ^trace the causes which led to this 
icene of havoc and destruction,; the greater share o^the odium will 
irdturally, and not unjustly; he referred to thosf who first exhibited 
the example of such unhallowed violations of all that the feeling of 
•genuine taste respects and ‘ consecrates. But while we indignantly 
reprove and deeply regret the irreparable damage that has been done 
to the Athenian monuments, we must not overlook the advantage 
which the fine arts in our country will derive from the introduction of 
such inestimable specimens of Grecian art. But though we make this 
concession, we cannot omit to observe, that had the temples been 
left untouched, and had that sculpture only been removed which had 
already fallen, our Museunji wouldistill have been enriched with suffi¬ 
cient specimens /or the improvement of the national taste, while casts 
would have answered every purpose of those originals, of which the 
temples have been sacrilegiousiy deprived. 

It is indeed intpofsmle to suppress tlie feelings of regret which 
must arise in the breast of every traveller, who has seen these temples 
before and since their late dilapidation 1 nor have I any hesitation in 
dedaring, that the Arthenians in general, nay, even the Turks them- 
did lapieut the ruin that was committ^; and loudly and openly 
blamed their,sovereign for the permission he had granted! 1 was on 
the spot at the tilbe* apd had an opportunity of observing, and indeed 
of participaUngja tll^e. sentiment of indignation which such conduct 
universally itjapired. Ibe whole proceeding was so unpopular in 
Athens, that it was pecessary to pay the labourers more than their 
usual .|jrofit8 before any could be prevailed upon to assist in this work of 
profanation. •• r 

** Tihe insulated example of the single sculptpred marble which was 
taken froth the.teniple by the Count de Choiseuj, Gquffier, and of one 
of the metppse which was broken in attempting its remai/al, is adduced 
as a palliation 6/the subsequent dilapidations; ^v^t it can never excuse 
Ibe wanton ^struction that ensued; and wh|cb t Iiave reason to be¬ 
lieve,* would'not have been carried to such an exti^aprdinary excess, 
Imd the,pei:soh for wh.qm they were removed been’pjcpspnV^ the time. 
#ut'fbe of the whple ajfair was in j|^t ^qmphtted t^ tb^ 

jtdBMjii interested periunsy and executed vrith all . the 

suh^^iftate and^phprplipgj agents, 'tlie 
|tet|tp^es at tHpjr mercy and wl^ij^ we them' the 

Amative merit mnbt'having levelled every, .thing with'the ground, we 
,<e8iinotbut execi^e lhat spirit of insensate harbarta^ which prompted 
^3m,^to %hatt^ tt^^nmtHate,'wertiii<n> the ndbleworks 
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had ardam^t'unrivallc^ 
|£i]ijfj^,iaCJPW<^ ai^.lif llftiaos.had executed. It k (|Q> mc^ntastible 
that !the aiagni|i»ai monuiaeots of the Athenian ^ccppoliis suf¬ 
fered more ia. that sie^ dilapidating year, than during thia whole pre¬ 
ceding centurp. Th^. Venetians indicted the first fatal blow upon the 
I’arthenon, when thi^y . besieged Athens in 1687. Thair artillery laid 
part of the inimkaide structure in ruins. The labours of - Iktiuc^^, of 
Phidias, and of Kallikrates, were disregarded in the ragp of «rar; aad 
for many years they were exposed in scattered heaps, to the slow 
certain destruction of Turkish ignorance* l4arge masses of Fentel^ 
marble were bs^en into smaller pieces for the construction of the ml” 
aerable cottages^of garrison; while .others, and particularly the 
bas-reliefs, were burnt into lime; for the Turks are said to have pre¬ 
ferred. for that purpose a sculptured block to a. plain one, though the 
material was the same. Such is the pleasure with which uncivilized 
ignorance or frantic superstition, destroyed in a moment the works of 
years, and the admiration of ages! ** (Dodwell*s Travels^ vol, i. p. 322 
—325.) 

The following passage on the same subject, is entitled to seribns 
consideration. 


** The sculpture of the Parthenon, aud indeed of all temples, 
was designed for effect; and the intended position of the figures on 
the edifice was evidently taken into (consideration. Tlie inaccuracies, 
the disproportions, and the apparent heghgence obpervable in some 
parts, and which are striking whefn pVace^ lev'el ^^}th the eye, 
disappear when elevated to that height, for wblcli^'^^the etfect was cal¬ 
culated. And there ddn be little doubt that dff the sculpture which v 
has been brought from the Parthenon to this cbu'ntry, with the excep¬ 
tion perhaps of the wonderful fragments from' the tympana, have lost 
a great part of their beauty and effect by thp, removal. 'Their position 
ki the British Museum is at the same time too high and not high 
enough. They are too high for the close eitanmiMiob those artiste 
who might be henefitted by a minute scrutiny of 'eWry muscle aild 
movement of the body, as well as every fold and turn offihe d'rhpe^ ;. 
but they are not sufficiently elcvatea to produce* that'^gfandeur of 
effect which was originally designed. We may hope, that their posi¬ 
tion wi)l be improved,'"when they a?e placed jhthfeitioble edifice, 
which it is saitt aif Vdme future period be erdbted for their recep¬ 
tion,' In the ffSead tiiHe it may reasonablv be apprehend^,, that long 
previous tb' the foundafioa of the intended gallery, tlie wooden place 
which at ipreseh't contains them will be burnt to the ground, and th,e 
marbles dr Phidias bdnvertdd into limer* 


It Wuldb'ei^f^l^s be a question hot undeserving the consideratlofk 
4>i! tfie trustl^ds'hf the national Museum,, whether the ai^s of sculpturji 
and design Wdiild', hot be mfire benefltieo, by placing'casts at’ the saMd 
height ypich 'misi^Ies origthaliy^ bccupiea on the Parthenon, 
by lowering ihe thsirfilea themselves' to the level df the eyc.^ (Dod- 
well's Tr'avetijl vok1.*ji^*337, ^8.) ' .. 

It^givea US a gigaimc pf tpa Wfi 
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^.afrn^r 9v4^tiQ9t4i|C!ksL|fa|4i^^n 
i^ic) .leweAkii .^istenor^ia^ie^^f 

tympadon^imj/^eJ^eniy tolota^ 
|M;^Qqif«UMp(^'Ucoi^#^lrsta|l|cs o^.^theitami excpiiult^ ivbi’k>n(tnii*i 
sj^p,irtfipu’erU»r>wItJ»T'ii,rfrafid sktefiiof 

. iof i,H 6 ve^tb .Qf><Al )^8 in tb^ 
of >s^ 4 d^.u;» .Tb©..|i»ni{fs 8 .i»re., in> dipr^iil. styles .of, taste. 

s^i^tpr ^ete?s.?(lbrr. inai^v<|^l'e einployed in«. this.greal 
wpr|^),;^p 4<ijivfi, ai^tetlAe iidttapfery agreeably to his own 
%ipy.. iSi^di^ell ingeniou^y nobaerves, th^ “the whole 
pjirpc^ssion. pppesata* as iib it ched; tl^O'aumiponed in thc..4ead 
of the night, and every..personi.had put on those parts bf his 
drpss which happened to ^present themselves at the moment.. 
But It is from this seeming confusion, this variety of attitudes, 
of dress , and preparation, of pl'ecipitancy and care, of busy 
movement V and relaxed ejOTort, that the composition derives so 
.mulch of its effect.” To the north oftheParthenon,aretheuuited 
temples of Neptune Erectheus, Minerva Polias, and Pandrpsos. 
When Mr. Dodwell was first at' Athens, the eastern front of 
the' Erectheum 'had an hexnstyle cpiohnnde of exquisite propor¬ 
tions; but only five of the .colupins remain^ one of them haying 
'been taken away by the dilapidaLors., and, deposited in the 
British Museum. • We regret , to add, that in consequence of 
thin ahstrabtion some of the wall of the cella has been destroyed, 
with part of the architrave and frieze, and north-cast pilaster. 
'Replace of this column, the subject of this barbarous and un¬ 
principled spoliation, was at first ignominiously filled up with 
loose bricks and stone. But we have heard very recently, that 
ah English fiolilb^ltin'has satisfied the eye, and supplim the. 
h|ilffding by prhjjdrmg*^; Ssiniila^ of sculpture to. the Cary- 

probably furnished the modd pf sthe 
Jt^arthenqii.. *’ « ^ i.'. ’ '..pij'r ^ 

“ It is a most <fi»r.(ui^tG circumstance/’' says Mri Dodwelh'‘^i^>that 
the Theseion has beeniconverCed'into a Christitiii! chuveb^ if* this'ob¬ 
stacle had not happily intervened, the wltole' 0 ^ th3>malware %roUld 
new have been in the^Jlritish Museum$*aml tl«e< world tb’gdi^raf^'but 
tlufeGreeks in particulaiv would haire had stffl ijso*^ r€^s«^n,ti»«Rec 5 r»te‘' 
barbarous Vandalism. Uecourse was had'to every lure which 
fhdi^yicoald furnish, and to every argument which. artificO 'aouMI sag-- 
gasttiinjptdcr to obtain pnssessiou'af ..these precious tlio.u|;h'mufileted ' 

but every.>effi 9 rt proved- hbortiao; ai^'this^erte- 
lai»yle^bdi^|jW'hn^unate]y*heen»«avedir<|in. 4 iittar'riii«i,''aiad the 
BidilaMh^iUe.iiiWiaddltinnal%n^ ebtvrefodiuiii of tlWese' 

saCrilej^ous spoUatto|ri!s was unjustly vdh^war.iippnt«dUrgOvMmiiem\ as 
jll WMi^|ifcult*.tOsj 0 imi<^tv»'tbat«uclnon<'^iodQl|^ drnatd ‘hkve Ueli'n 
ad lotan ahdatidaalUdtltoitbite poiver&il-inturCeBsion/^ (BodweH^a^ 
kvels, vol. i. p. 369.) 



JooinntMstfr; aiKi us VMxres, Jniougn *€fm«iaerii0i3r™vMj^ »rcr 
grand *iinOTmerfliCk' !and etjpft'iupdrfdr^^ ^ mkjb^k’ 
o6 the’rarrotehortvt * Itiaipr^abl'e 4Hal« depart* of* 

^Gu)p<:iire is tlie pidtdtfction of'the paititel^<^*li^id‘*acnlntOT^)Mhdi^ 
Xl;ie iigctres wfi(fe^rl|^ina% coloured. alow 

the armour anjdn aooesscirles fare found heen'gilli5tS«ti|lW^! 

sent ,goid or bronze $)^tbe drapery * is* grefetij'-' lSlttei 'Or’'!^; 
scene took' place (Theseus* kiliittg *tt'*Cen|a«<^^- ' 

which is represjgnted by being pkinted'bdtte.*- *'Whyt ie ynguftd^ 
striking) in the beatpiiful sculpturebfithie Gentanr,!' t|6 
assimilation of the human add the animal form,' which nieit’ihtb 
each by such soft transitions, that the eye is * in '« mander'^l^ 
coiiciled to the combination. 

In the tower of the WindSi Mr. Dodwell saw a dance tailed 
Seni^ which is performed there once a week by an order oT 
dancing Derwisches. : , 

“ It was,” he tells us, the most horrid and the most ridic«Idus' 
Ceremony that can be imagined ! I 4 is extrpnely diflScult for a «pep» 
tator who has not been accustomed to such, si^gmUr. sights to reinam., 
s^ious; and it would have beCh daiigerpus 10 laugh at -their religidui^- 
ceremonies. The saerhd performance is ojiine^by* the DerwtscnciB,. 
and as many Turks of all-ranks and ajges aS cliOose tobeof the p^rty;. 
they sit down upon.the ‘Unor^'in a circle, and begin by singing the 
praises of God and.Mohamed, in a slow and solawn manner, repeal-- 
mg very frequently ,<•“-.j7//aA Aoo Uilah!** at the/Samn time iinoviag 
t^ir headi^. an|l hqdieP. backwards and forwa^d^t .^httS keeping time,, 
w^th the song. The oply instromentaf aecompaiUtn?**^ coa9^ted,;ef 
two .small drums, or hemispheres of bronze, ,fhe mopih, covered witki, 
a skinJ The song and the motion of the^^npe.!^ py .degrees bCCpD|y|«^ 
mbrC animated ; s)n a sudden the company all start up,, apd sip^j^| 
dance in a circle, with great violence and velocity.1 ,Wblen 
tirCd, they make wky^tOT the two priricipar(lCi?tbtmerS, 'who, nmmj 
each other by the sash whieh is tied about the»waist, turn rdiih'd^wrt 
aR.incrcdihleiraf^dity^ dvo^exCeeding iiiny thing<i>c6uld have iupjfjbacd 
thevhumati fronMet'cepatileiidfy^ andi which would*grektlyUurpn»Bbur' 


A 

iU0Sl<actfiKc4aii#ers«ir IbostUce masterly. ^ 

i “ ‘The bfji «hs4f iofuthe Der#1sohet< > idrwsed in* ihw sacred 

coKiur green,'iwjtb‘ 0 'Jarg^iiHdiite(turban, aium^es 'theni'by'hls voice; 
aitd by tbe«jb<^ag efla^ narge tamfaoiiG,ii.whichinstrument was alSe 
used bkiiaocnmliifestbralsj'principally in-the>’Bacohanalib| and was 
c<dted'ivifW<sl«iflnirH»swi'** Mr.<BaWli*»sa 3 «, tha^ a St?** 

rodotusaridl!mripsdi%)<lhisinsirpmenl' W|i8 introduced by Anaoliarofes 
fr^Ui Cy«iqwi»inibi&C 3 th^ ^wbewiltfibsli him -his life,* < Tlie' lahger kid^ 
wjp emidier >tarobburv‘ 

, The< J)cBiitkiditfs>tw*wln<m»turniUgi^»eMamingj^t|i^<gre0m^ ^ 

coiMiderahlle length^ *!titne,' hioviog s^UwbeadSi.vintehriyiliiickhatdsn^ 



with.^eir .loot hair t^e Xhajr at 

iUfjkh uak as if exhaustad wjiih &tkae, anpL wtcome with gidt^^ass, 
W^the arms of the b;^>«tai^rs, when for a minujtes tb,ey are ap*' 
l^obtly drived of their reason, and. filled/witli the or divine 
^nthnaiasm* t have been assured, however. Shat the farce of habit is 
MO g^at,' tiiiat this apparent' dereliction of tha senses is assumed, and 
not rbal; which I can easily believe, from a dance*of a similar kind 
Wliich.l afterwards saw performed at Rome, by a woman in a show- 
fdisp,'who turned round with such great velocity for ten minutes toge« 
Cfafr, ;that the human form was imperceptible to the eye, and appeared 
ttke a column turning upon its axis:— 

' So trhirls a whaeb, in giddy circle toot, 

^ ' - And rapid as it runs, the single spokes are lost.” 

As a proof that her senses were not at the time in the least disordered, 
idle performed several, feats of dexterity during her revolutions, such 
as bdlancing swords, threading a needle, and playing on the violin 
^tb .‘the greatest facility; and after she bad finished turning, she 
show;ed not the least symptom of fatigue or giddiness; but in a few 
tuiaetes biC^an to turn again, and performed her task several times in 
the course of the evening* The faintings and groanings of the Der- 
witches may therefore,bp fairly considered as mere religious jugglingsi 
Tayemier observes, that there are Derwiscbes who turn in this man- 

for two hours tpget|ier^ without stopping, and that their vanity is 
gratified in the exercise of ah occupation, to which we should give the 
name of folly! (Dodwelfs Travels, vol. i. p. 375, 376.) 


Me. .Hughes was fortunate in the society of the ingenious Mr. 
Cockerell^ whose science and taste are now well Known and 
Justdy appreciated. 

** Amongst the many observations,** sap Mr. Hughes, made by 
Mr. Cockerell’ oWillte architecture of the Parthenon, I remember one 
which seemed very delicate and curious: it related to the entasis or 
awelllng of ita'beauUful and finely proportioned columns. With much 
difficulty he measured them, and found by a straight line, from the 
capital to the base, that this swell at about one-third of the height 
equalled one inch. That in the temple of Jupiter at iBgina measured 
fajuf an inch, which was in proportion to the ether; so that,he had no 
doubt but that there was a general rule on this ppin^with the ancient 
architects: this protuberance is so delicate, that it must be ascertained 
by measurement; the eye alone cannot perceive it.** (Hughes’s Tra- 
yoL i. p. 287.) 

a remarkable fact, and we insert it, because it is 
wrkpUy ;.i|6w,^ and bad escaped the sagacity of Stuart ,and all 
Cijijyeqjientfirayfilbrs. ^ ^ , 

>„Ailer audkciirsion to the Pineus in tbdcompany oC this intel¬ 
ligent artist,' an4/or the |}t{|iticuUi;abf wbicb we must rcTcc the 
Jlr. ||i]gke»*a interesting, work,. proceeded to the 
hifljotid the In a 4e6|> end. .abaded vad^ 



JmisK^ wd M&km Hi 

wboti6 banks afe ’fiiil||red '^th sgnus nastni^ ' okiitstcr, and 
wiiid^, fbarnd thl sbeam of llissns. Its sidos kro ma;rked' 
by tho ibiindattdns on building. Ia ‘exainim% the stadiuiDijr 
ivfaicb Hcrod^ Atticis coated with Pentelic ntarBlo^^ .’^but of 
whidi there is at ^sent no appearance) they o^e^ed a 
small stone pedestal of modern workmanshi]^ at the entrance 
of a passage cut through the hill leading to the . country bor 
yond. They were informed by their guide that it was sooiie^ 
times used Ibr propitiatory sacrifices. The goddesses, strai^e 
as it may seesj* were the fates; the worshippers Athenian 
damsels, who have* arrived at the* age of matrimonial de¬ 
spair. Early in the morning the parties repair hither, and 
having ofiered up their petitions, leave a small frugal repast of 
eggs, cake, and honey upon the altar, and then depart. Nor 
is this worship always inefiectual. The priestesses of the altar, 
anxious for Us reputation, descant so forcibly on the good 
qualities of the despairing nymphs who resort to it, amongst the 
other sex, that it frequently happens that all cause of complaint 
is removed. Another singular, custom prevails among the 
lower classes of the Greeks. When a revengeful jperson has re¬ 
ceived, or thinks he has received, an Injury irmn nis neighbour, 
he sometimes betakes himself to build up a curse against bis ad¬ 
versary in the form of a round barrow or mound of stones, laying 
some large ones for a foundation, and leaving room for his 
friends who may take an interest in his causey to add a pebble 
to his anathema. He then invokes the fates to heap eveiy fil 
on the head of the offender, sometimes invoking the arch fiend 
to his aid. If an accident takes off the devoted victim, the aztt- 
thematizer is regarded with reverential awe, as a person specially 
protected by heaven. 

Athens has been so copiously illustrated and described, that 
every spot of the city of‘ Minerva and its vicinity is femilkir to 
the general reader. We cannot, therefore^*permit Mr. Dodweli 
and Mr. Hughes to detain us there any longer. We hasten DO 
topics of greater novelty and variety. Mr. Dodweli tells us, '^at 
travelling in Aftiesfis secure, and that the utmost hospitality is 
shown to krangers. He who makes a second tour through dte 
country, can hardly give greater offence to the person, who en¬ 
tertained him in his first visit, than byllbt again having recourse 
to him* Blit in his tour round the Attic peninsul^ our traveler 
fbnnd the bpsstod hospitality of the country sometimes fengotten. 
At the approach (ff his^ party to a village called Brauns, 
hig that tW vitlag|ers iiad sl^t up-aU their fbwk when they Msir 
them advancing from a distance, th^ applied to the 
menos of a neiji^fiouring 'convent tosum^ their vrantli^ 
soleniiily assured'theto chft not & stngle fc»n w» to 1se fol^ 





tte cQ^ Jig^rtbe v4lag8-v^^J»iS fndi^uJoius ijircum^* 
; fl|it|]ce^^e|aj(f:4^ < e^^,fXrqttpteiia^ce ''btiU tbe vh© cou- 

^nitea‘J^ia|u^f^l^jiph^tl;i^ing©n »qpre^Saai^^ the cockt^ind 
hi^fvil,ypjQ^^a|la jdien ^furnished’ivridibth© requisite {supply; 
|||r/l>odi^ell'lpnnd ''th^ TO ^oient’^ties^ formerly re- 

©©jliH^tiglWithtthe hbkM)C i^-bil^.^populetioh; now still and te- 

nofiiitia i- Ijlicy bad'^ome 
^kV^' ^o'^the prorngirtory of Suinium. 
cn^*’'the’ f^^^tlge*'Q*f d plain is to be discovered. This' celc- 
Idti^ * JlJ?6|l(i'6^tbr^ is ohe of the -finest situations in Greacq. 

.Ifi’^'pjre^ grandeur- from^ the sea, the, prospect 

j^btn‘|v|i rlich^ and ma^^nificent^ ovcrloo^uig. .the wide 

b^ahsq^ 'tpe !<&ean sea and its islands. By sea, it , is about 
miles from, the Firmus* On this promontory are Uie 
of^w tei^^le supposed . to oe that of Minerva. It con- 
f^jjinow. only ioritwio^culuxniis and a pilaster of the Pronaos, 
;^ree«n,the';nol‘tbj and nin^ on the south. From the elegance 
HofitaprbportiOns^-Mn -p^wcdl infers that it is a more recent 
^nmatura than ^he‘'lWthenbn. Being exposed to the saline 
s^ffltivia of the^ck‘,''it'',has been s6 ihtich corroded, that the angles 
) <^f'thb' ihitiiftgs'hai*e ' *^heir' sharpness. Sbhie'metopie arc 
iBcatteibd dmotig'th'd*'riiinsi which form a ricli foreground to the 
^n^le. . |Mr...;Podweli thinks that valuable i'einams might be 
m^pyCr^'h^eby ci^cavations. 

f once was, ,the antiquary could expect to fi|»d 

Dutlittle remaining. /Fhe classical scholar recollects the mclan- 
j|phply.4|iiac|ja^^ to it, in the welhknowm letter of Ser- 

’idlD! l3^iciiia»4b.|&ei^ where he numbers it with'the carcases 
^ thertoi^lprasirdte,. but once flourishing cities, which met his 
tintliis ^wdyage fVotn .^Bgin a to Megara*. It is. not to ^be sup- 
plo^d,)^^l;bat'{an mreient town which was a mere ruin in thb'^time 
qf. Cicep, should plain many evidences of its former gran^ur. 
ButfHe'bbdnilmry.uin of the tediple of the Fanhellehion Jdpiter, 
the mdi^ abbidrit temple in Gpece next fo *tha#of "CqrihtM, 'de¬ 
fined' Ml^i Dobell some days; diii^iiig ivhlcF,- foe'nhvl’ea- 
%Ted ardor df a k^uine lover of ai^lquii^, hc j^asi^ his'nights 
Id n^<0Avern« The celetfrated statues of Paridb diHtBle, which 
^tpieeeii of art, and the most precious'^relmains df the 
!^;^$c£^ 1, #ere d^xcayqted ,by Mr. Cockeril^ and some 
^ the' tifo extremities^ of tHd temple, in 
j|r|tv^|j|teovery^ which in its importance to die antiquara, 
:^y TOeti surpass in modern times. These beaotiral 
lents, whii^ jUte simposcd to represent" the contest with the 
'i^jans for the bod/dr Ftitrddlus, appear to have fallen from 
the tympanse, to which their attitudes are adapted. 






*• They were evidently made,” observes Mr. Dodv 
thW . in ^Dr^ie^ ‘s 

mtikcI«4TO'1tH6^V^ink,;VAi(;h >ai^4'^‘iiWatdmic^!^ 


ihtikci@8'&hd’ vdink,; ^«!eh ^iirmtomcHU 

a^iifmilify and 4%y Wfis'Iti taetumi 

niony with that'‘<lf 'nBttirkK"Th6*'^l)mba ahg/ati^W,^ 

^learf^' and elbgaDt^K vidtmat) e^minady 
prbttdseranoe^ na imbai^bd feminine delk>ady^('ofiknda'<the:>dyej'^ 
ajre nibble, without jbeing harah br rigid; «nddre^oom|bayr^(HiADbiw 
severity, mingled with ^b.aky graee/f^ ymdblul foirii^,»^Tj|)e per^k^ 
4ion,of the finish is quite ivopderfvdsi. eyeity part ig tin A,(^e wor«hytof 
the most beautiful cameo; the ej^^rem^ieapy the,lia)iHh| apd 
more particular aomirution. Indeed th^ ^p(^^bti^-j^^qgli^t|thjdi>elegatd 
fiiijgers and nails were Essential ingredien,1(8^ in the qpmposj^tmnt of 
beautiful, ^he formation anq ponures of ttie iiodies atfordep d greater 
ecbpe, and'a wider fieldy^ for the talent of the seulpidr; For while the 
DnHc s^eHty bf the early iEginetic schooTls'efVidendy diffused through 
the whble, yet a correctness of muscular knowledge^ aad^a^rib^ adhe¬ 
rence to natural beauty, are conspicuously blended in bver;^'iiCatue. Ah 
unmeaning and inanimate smile is prevalent in ali the fabesi* £veri one 
of the heroes, who is mortally wounded, is'supporting himself in the 
most beautiful attitude, and amdtng. ypon death f r in abort, the con¬ 
querors and. the conquered, the dyings and the dead^ ^brnre all one ;^ 
preasjon; or rather pone at pl|4i The high fitNth.of$ thqlr hair iapaefii- 
cularly worthy, olf ^p*pe qf ihe c^rlif, ,^hl^h hpng down in 

short ringlets, jPfe if lead^^^api^ still yeinaii^ 

mentqd with metallic .access^ the offen8iv,0tiyj^.Ph8 were. prOp 


bably of bronze; hut thej^ h 
** All the figures haW bebi 
nearly efiaced. The colour 


aive not been found. 


nearly efiaced. The colour on the s^is'bf MineWa is'^ry dlstinguim- 
able. The ^Ue’ibarble bf which the statues are comphsbd has kssutned 
a yellow hue, from the soil in which they were buriedi '' * ^ 

Thetv'broken limbs have been judieiotuiiyi um*tbd'dt''Ronie $ aOd 
some estreiaities, which were not found in tfae^xbavatioilj hhvb baeh 
so Wien {restored and jmitated, as to be scarcely f^tingnijshafblcffrom tttn 
origingjsM^ Tbey.aredestined to render the cahiobt of MoBicfiiDna^*^^ 
thfi iptereeMog iu tb^^wprld,” (Podwall,,^yoJKi«<ppf 


psbmeti,wd.TO i^n 9 t,^^unRre 8 s the wish,, j 

topopeBr(UshdepaetoQ'. ,, j. ,, , 

qlammpus, ana ai5oundiD£! m such nimute 






’ft* t|K>t whiciiy eveti unassisted bjr claod^ recoUections, is ano- 
tlier natn^ibr picturesque beum^endsubUme ^andeurof sceneiy, 
^ich are admirably (i^eserved in an elegi^t drawing engraved by 
lEIeAth.^ :■ I 

» We proceeded along the ancient way, which has been cut with 
much labour on the steep and rugged side of Ossa. ** Soon after enter- 
i 0 g the vale, we came to an aperture in the rock, about three feet in 
<drcumference, and close to the right of the road; it is denominated 
0 ifi»]ubolgM)rtt * the wind-hole,’ from a violent and cold wind which issues 
it wHh a roaring noise. The wind probably.proceeds from the 
communication of the cavity with some subtej^raneous stream in the 
bowels of the mountain; several of which streams are seen in'different 
parts, of the valley issuing from the rocks, and mixing their lucid waters 
with the opaque surface of the Peneios. Strabo mentions these sub¬ 
terraneous whads in Bmotia and Euboea; others of a similar kind exist 
at Ceci, near Tern!, in Italy. . A short way further we came to a clear 
^d cold spring, gushing with impetuosity.from beneath the roots of a 
large platanus: it imm^iately enters the Peneios, from whose dusky 
qurrent its liippvd waters may long be discriminated. As far as this 
^ot the vale is> of narrow and ccntracted dimensions ; but here it is 
enlarged into a greater expanse. The trees which are scattered at the 
foot of Olympos suffer the eye to glance with delight on intervening 
glades of lively verdure, which are vividly contrasted with the sterile 
i^hcks and dark precipices that form the nrominenl features of the vale. 
The banks of the rivar are in many places embowered by platani of 
aqch growth, that while they lave their pendant branches in the 

l^eam, they form so dense a screen as almost entirely to exclude the 
niya of the sun. The wild olive, the laurel, .the oleander, the agnos, 
various kinds of athuti, the yellqw jasmine, terebinth, lentiscus, and 
rosemary, with the myrtle and liburnum, richly decorate the margin 
df the rivef, while masses of aromatic plants and flowers exhale their 
Varied perfUifles and breathe their luscious odours through the scented 
eIk a multiplicit)' of oaks, of firs, and of other forest trees, are seen 
fldtrrishing in a higher region of the mountains. The vale, as if by 
some giant-pressure, i^ again reduced to«>a narrow glen, and, in some 
parts, ne more space is left than is sufficient for the current of the 
river, above which OSia and Olympos shoet up in precipices of almost 
perpeudiculat ascent.' The grandest rock that i ev«r beheld is nearly 
in the middle of the valley, where it raises its gigantic form into the 
impi^eftslhg the helmfder with surprise and wonder. Its aspiring 
crowned! by th»..r.,^mains of an ancient fortress, of Roman 
a marble corniceXwhich had fallen from the ruins, was 
1b'road. Having prod^eded some way from this spot, wa 
narrowest part of the vahey, where Ossa and Olympos 
only fepet^b hy the Peneios. The ancient road is here judiciously 
cut in 'idte "ii*oc4c; and as it mounts, resting places for the horses feet 
have been dexterously contrived in the -surface of the stone, which 
would otherwise bo slippery, and expose the traveller to the danger of 
being precipitated into the river. The rdpk has risabeen worn by the 
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tuicietili luarist of wiieek; and thm is fust^oom ^ t0o csffriages to> 
pass srilh ease, as the breadth *occiiipte<tti» 3 r tbeearriagM af the ancienta 
was about five feet, aad that-af the road t}iirlteeo feet. .This was let* 
merly one of the fortified parts of the valley, as is evident by the 
scription which is cut in tie face of a rock, rising from the right btod 
side of the way. 

' L. CASSIUS LONGIN 

PROCOS . 

TBMPE MVNIVIT. 

“ Longinus w^ sent into Thessaly by Julius Caesar. It is likely^ 
that he repaired 'the forts of Tempe, which were in a dilapidated state, 
Tlie other parts of tho^slah, on which is* the proconsular inscription* 
are almost covered with Greek characters, which are generally in sitifdl 
letters. These appear to^be proper names, pfi^'haps those of the ofiicerB 
who accompanied Longinus; they may even have been made by tra* 
vellers, who have rested at this spot. They can only be discovered by 
a very close inspection, and, having been originally slightly scratched 
on the stone, are at present too imperfect to be intelligible. Below 
this place, a rivulet issues from the rock, and is so extremely cleaf,^ 
that, for a considerable way, it disdains to mingle its blue stream witb 
the silvery and muddy waters of the Peneios; but seeids to glide over., 
it like oil, until it is gradually induced to assimilate its waters with those 
of the more potent stream.” (Dodwell, vol. ii. p. 111—114.) 

The ruins of Sparta afforded but a scanty recompense to Mr. 
Dodwell’s labours. Ipsae periere ruinae. He was acooiUpanied 
to that memorable place by Demetrio Manusaki, a respectable' 
Greek, at whose house he was hospitably entertained; and finding; 
several imperfect inscriptions, took copies of them. When Mr. 
Dodwell had finished his task,, he was not a little surprised at 
observing his friend, the Greek, turning over the stones, and 
concealing them under bushes. In answer to the natural inquiry 
why he did so, he replied that he did it in order to preserve tnemy 
because many years ago a French milordos, who visited SpartUy 
after having copied a great number of inscriptions, had the lettenr 
chisselled out and defaced: and Mr. Dodwell saw some fine slabft 
of marble, whose inscriptions had been thus barbarously erased; 
This it seems, atid the tact would be incredible if it did not rest 
on undeniable proof, was one of the operations of, the Abb6 
Fourmont, who travelled in 1729 th rdtig h Greece, by Prder of 
Louis XV.: and his object evidepdy^as, that he might be 
enabled to blend truth and falsehoda without detection, and pub* 
lish forgeries and impostures,wit}j|DUt contradiction. This modern 
Alaric himself boasted of the igisparing havoc he bad made^ of 
the most venerable records of ancient history. To such an extent 
had he carried on his devastations, that we ate disposed to bO, 
incredulous of his own report of his own villainy. His ostentSH 
tious avowal, however, of |iis demolitions ai% on record ,in his 
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lii^lierl} (now in the King^s lil^nu^ at .— and addreaied f«om 
liferent perta of Greece to God^t de Maurepas, M. Fcoret» 
* others. Je Tat sa^a thlsaiiidiismiig Iconockst, ** non 
leaser, man abattre'^e load en comblei Dennis piua de trenta 
^ nrs, trente et qnel^pdbis quarante ou wixante ouTriers* ahat> 
tent, detrnn^nt^ ekterminent la ville de Sparte/’j&c. Sic. ** Dans 
moment que j|snis occupy k la demi^re destruction de Sparte,** 
Si eii renversant ses mors, et ses temples, si en tie laissant 
^as une pierre sur une autre au plus petits de ses sacellums, son 
’laett sera dans la suite ignore, j’ai au rooins de quoi la faire re- 
connaitre, et e’est quelque chose, je n'avois gue ce moyen Id, pour 
fmdre illusire vmn vovage” &c. These letters, which indicate the 
Stupid vanity as much as the wanton wickedness of this infamous 
Frenchman, are not generally known. We have, therefore, felt 
'some pleasure in contributing to hold him forth to contempt and 
ipi^lgnation; not that there is any danger from the contagion of 
Ills example. His name will hereafter be associated not with 
^eece, whose soil he polluted, but with the most barbarous 
of taste and literature, by whom she has been ravaged. 

;< l^e return with great pleasure to the entertainmg journey of 
Hughes; and forbearing to follow him over those tracks, in 
which so many travellers have trodden before him, we shall confine 
^rselves to that part of his work which abounds with newer and 
j^ore carious details; and which, in our opinion, is the best and 
interesting account of that part of Greece, whose destinies 
. 'wb^swayed by a man, in his genius and fortunes one of the 
iqlcMt extraordinary characters of modern times. It is of Ali 
F&idfe that we speu. A residence of some duration at his capital^ 
during which he had several opportunities of personal intercourse 
^ith that able chieftain, enabled Mr. Hughes to penetrate the 
ihyst^ies of his policy, and to examine the shades of his dispo* 
jlifjoD. On their way to loannina, Mr. Hughes and his party 
Wc^ perpetually assailed by relation^ of his horrible, crumties. 
l^ pame^ at Santa Maura, was made use of to frighten chil¬ 
dren. 

^ r^EXKTON 0poruv BijJJifuvec fSTovriy, 

at Prevesi^’a^t long since a flourishing and populous 
farming apurtof ttie^Jonian stkte, they foupd sad and me- 
s^orials of his jpoi^. Since its capture by the Vene- 
it had remained^der Christian government, till 
rbi^El^l^ns of £ttrope,\when it fell into the hands of 
who had defeated the French garrison. Before this 
of masters, Prev^ contained a population 
hOOO'soula, % abPimded with hand^ome-churcbes, convents, 

' and squares, its climate is delicious, and ft is blessed with a soil 
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fertile. T^ije fisheries were the finest in the loniap 
se%,^e piive groves, and vinejiards that surrounded the town 
the envy of its neighbours^ and the harbour was completed 
e^d sheltered, f A deplorable cfiange has been -eSkctedr 
aa4>i she is aow an ^l^cting monument of the worst infiie^ 
tions of arbitr^^y wwer. Her wretched population rediioed* 
to about SOOO, stalh lihe spectres through its vacant and deserted- 
streets. The houses and all tlie churcmes rased- to the groundf^^ 
the greater part of the inhabitants occupying wretclied huts coni<-« 
posed of hurdles, in the suburbs—such is the fallen state of Pr«^ 
vesa. 

• • 

A few of the old inhabitants,** says Mr. Hughes, “ still retain 
part of their former possessions: but the number of these decrease 
daily. The tears trickled down the cheeks of our venerable host whilst^ 
he. recounted to us the series of his misfortunesM» A little before our* 
arrival 300 fine trees, the last remnant of his olive-grounds, had beeife' 
taken from him and given to an Albanian ofiBcer in the pasha's service. 
He had been obliged to pay annually a contribution of 3000 piasters,, 
nor did he expect that a single para of this exaction would be remitted,!, 
though the means of furnishing it were thus taken away. A lingering;, 
death by famine in the streets, as hundreds of his fellow-citizens had.- 
perished, seemed to await the poor old gentleman and his aged wife. 
To our inquiries why be did not sell the little of his property that was 
left and einigrate, he answered, that by having remained in Prevesa 
since its occupation by the pasha, seduced by his deceitful promises, 
be had made himself his subject, and that such >aa one cannot leave the 
country without permission and giving suretira fmr bis return: that no*' 
person can purchase his property, end the very proposal would be 
attended with confiscation and perpetual imprisonment. Notwithstand* 
MOg his systematic oppression and continual demolition of Prevesa, it. 
is.a very favourite residence of the pasha, his great naval depot, forti-- 
fied by the strongest works and adorned by the finest palace in his do- 
minions. Neither the casual observer nor the unfortunate victims of 
his despotism, can reconcile this apparent contradiction, or develop thft 
motives of'what seems to be Such tyrannical caj^ricc: to estimate these 
it is becessary to be acquainted with the bistory of this extraordinary^ 
man.** (Hughes, vol. i. pp. 410, 411.) 

• *- 

From Prevesa it is an hour's ride to the ruins of Ntcopolis,. 
(bunded by Augustus in memory of the naval fight at Actium,. 
which made him master of world ^*yo thing could have been, 
more beautiful than the site of ty^ity, whose fortune it was^nbt 
to rise into grandeur from hun^e beginnings, but to start into 
magnificence at the first momeij^ of its existence. A fine isthmus 
formed by the bay of Comarus on the west, and a curve of the 
Ambracian gulph on the east, vine-clad hills sheltering it from the 
north, a fuu view bf the Ionian sea and its clustering islands on 
the south, formed the superb situation where it was founded* The 
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vra# predsely tlut on which Augustus had oicamped hia 
mmy- It was aoon colonised from varioiia towns in Epirus«ii^d 
jPcloponesus. The most interesting object is the ruin of a lar^ 
theatre, capable of containing at least 20,000 spectators. The 
huilding^ though Roman, is excavated Kn the Grecian method 
on the side of a hill, whichnot being of a height j^ufiicicnt for the 
aiae contemplated, that part of the external circumference which 
sjUpported the upper gallery or portico, is built of large blocks, 
perforated with square holes for the poles which .supported the 
awning. The scene is quite entire; a Jateritial structure with 
three arched entrances, one in the centre, the other at equal dis¬ 
tances. On each side of the proscenium of stage, which is 116 
feet in breadth, and 28 only in depth, is a large square apartment 
probably used as a plapc for the machinery/ The interior of the 
acropolis contains jmins of temples, baths, and other edifices, 
tp which no name can be with certainty assigned. It is a melan- 
dboly reflection, that the Pasha has committed dreadful havoc 
amidst these interesting remains; and that he has been carrying 
on excavations on the spot of some superb temple, whence marble 
shafts and bcaittiful entablatures were carried off without coni- 
punction, to bo worked up in his fort and serai at Prevesa. His 
excavators have very recently dug up a fine bust of Trman, which 
now decorates one of the rooms of his Prevesan seraglio. Thus 
in the endless and capricious mutabilities of human affairs, the 
splendid memorials of the glory of Augustus serve at last to 
qccorate the dwelling of an Albanian robber ! These are melan¬ 
choly contemplations, but humanity is wounded by the thought 
that during the construction of this seraglio, thousands of mise¬ 
rable peasants from Prevesa and its vicinity, were obliged to 
perform all the heavy work without any other pay, than a few 
rations of coarse bread, and the casual gift of a few paras. 

After sailing across the enchanting gulph of Ambracia, they 
landed at Salagora; &nd the next dgiy proceeded to Arta (the 
ancient Ambracia), which is about four hours distant, and thence 
proceeded by a gradual descent into the plains of loannina. At 
two miles distance, the city makes a noble appeai^nce, stretching 
along the shore of its magniffoent lake, and crowned with palaces 
and mosques. The grand serai of Ali Pasha and those of hia 
two sons are in the best-wiylc of Turkish architecture, and burst 
on the sight with great magnVifoence, having a noble expanse of 
water ana a ran^e of snow-capt^ountains combining with it, in 
j^e formation ot the landscape. YThe interior of the city, how¬ 
ever, does not correspond with its exteAial appearance; being 
like other^urkish towns composed of narrow streets, and of 
kou^ wl^^ not being built for external shoiV present only bare 
walls towards the street. Still, however, loannina displayed 
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more neatness and stability than any other Greek town which 
Mr^ Hughes had visited. The hou$e of Signore Nicolo Argyri liad 
been expressly ordered by the Vizir for their reception. The 
history of their unfortunate host is melancholy and interesting. 
His father Anastatic sArgyri Bretto, a person of very amiable 
qualities, had amassed vast wealth by commerce. When he 
walked the streets, the children flocked round him to kiss his 
hand; and at his dcatl), the whole city attended his funeral, to 
pay the last tribifte of respect to its munificent benefactor. He 
was moreover the bosom friend of the Pasha. A few days after 
his interment, this crafty chieftain called Nicolo into his presence 
under the pretext c9f condoling with h'im; but at the end of .the 
conference, introduced the subject of his father’s will, hinting i 
that his old friend had remembered him in it, since he understood 
that he had left him all his lands and gardens in the vicinity of 
Arta. Poor Nicolo, thunder-struck at thus losing the best part 
of his inheritance, ventured to observe that he had not seen such 
an item in the will, although he had certainly bequeathed to his 
Highness a diamond ring of great value. At these words, the 
Vizir’s countenance was inflamed with anger. He declared with 
a countenance of great fury, that a son who was thus negligent 
of the last wishes of a parent, was not fit to live. Nicolo, w’ho 
set a greater value*on his head than on his lands, gladly appeased 
the wrath of this execrable tyrant, and besought him to accept the 
estate in addition to the ring, since the intention of his father was 
now perfectly clear. This, however, was only the first of Nicolo’s 
misfortunes. The Vizir soon stripped him of his remaining pro¬ 
perty. In this miserable state Mr. Hughes found him, living in 
a large house, with a revenue scarcely adequate to the support of 
a cottage. We must give Mr. Hughes’s visit to Ali Pasha in his 
own words. 

“ At about four o’clock Mr. Forcsti, accompanied by Colonel 
Church, called at our lodging, and we all proceeded together to the 
new Serai of Litaritza, as it is called, an immense pile of building, 
constructed in a very curious and picturesque manner, of wood painted 
in various colours, gand rising as it were out of a strong fortress which 
forms the basetnent story, whose cannon in its embrasures seem to 
frown over the town below—the picture of a tyrant entrenched among 
his slaves! , 

“ Having passed through the outo^^?^■of the great court w'e found 
it crowded with a numerous r^4mue of Albanian guards, loitering 
about or seated on the gropnd ^d smoking pipes; intermingled \vith 
these, ag^ and beys might be djjftinguished by jackets embroidered till 
they were as stiff as coSts of mad, tatars by the lofty bonnet, dervishes 
by the sugar-loaf cap, ebaoushes by their golden knobbed sticks, and 
here and there a poor petitioner by his supplicating looks and dejected 
air, unable perhaps to fee the proud menial who denied him access to 
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his master. At the second gate, which leads into an inner area, is a 
iinjedl room on the left hand side where the (>asha now sat listening to 
p^itions and deciding causes, in the gate, being supreme over all noth 
ecclesiastical and civil in his dominions. Indeed he very much simpli¬ 
fies judicial proceedings, and cuts very short.the quirks and quibbles 
of the law, setting archons, muflis, cadis, and every other officer at 
dehance; bis will is the only statute bonk, and the sele precedents to 
which he appeals are the dictates of his own caprice: in criminal mat¬ 
ters, that admirable maxim of British jurisprudence, which tends to 
prevent the execution of one innocent man, though ^inc guilty should 
escape, is here totally reversed,—hang ten provided you secure the 
^fender. Wc entered the palace through a mean kind of hall, which 
is turned into a coach-house, or place de reniiseTfor a large unwieldy 
I German carriage. From this place we ascended a Bight of narrow 
slippery stone steps, into the habitable part of, the seraglio, which is 
upon the first floor. Passing through a large room at least one hundred 
and fifty feet in length, which is appropriated to the retinue of the 
court, we were ushered into a very fine saloon, well furnished and pro¬ 
fusely adorned with gilding and carved wood: the floor was covered 
with a rich Persian carpet of immense size, the sofas of the divan were 
of the best Cyprus velvet fringed with gold, and the windows, formed 
of the largest plate-glass, brought' into view the fine expanse of the 
lake with its very magnificent mountain scenery. We waited in this 
room about half an hour, during which time we ^ere subjected to the 
inspection of nearly all the officers, slaves, and eunuchs of the palace; 
amongst the rest one Seid Acbmet Eflendi, a man of dark colour, who 
had been sent by the pasha upon a mission to London, accosted us with 
great familiarity, and seemed so ambitious of displaying his extraordi¬ 
nary attainments before his companions by conversing with the Milordi 
in their own language, that he repeated to us the few sentences of 
English with which he was acquainted full flfly times. 

. ** At length a chaoush came to announce that his highness was ready 
to receive us; and we descended down the great staircase, impatient 
to view this extraordinary character, the representative of a sovereign 
more puissant than his master, a man less than a king, yet greater. As 
we approached the audience chamber, 1 f^lt my heart palpitate at the 
thought of entering into the presence of a being who had long held so 
dire a sway over the destinies of his fellow mortals, and whose steps in 
his dark career were marked indelibly by the staiq^ of blood! At the 
entrance of his apartment stood several Albanian guards, one of whom 
opened the door, and we marched into the room saluting the vizir as 
we entered, who sat upon a. li^ *s skin at,an angle of the divan, hand¬ 
somely but not superbly dresse^TVya band of gold lace which bound the 
scarlet cap upon his head, a broahibelt of the same material which 
passed round his waist, and the ponrael pf his handjar glittering with 
diamonds, alone denoted the man of Vxalted rank: a houka stood near 
him which he is rather fond of exhibiting, as the use of it shews a 
cansiderai|})e strength of lungs. As soon as we were seated upon tlie 
divan rat%ned* our salutation, by placing his right hand upon his 
breast with a gentle inclination of his head, and expressed his satisfac- 
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tion at seeing us in his capital. He then •asked if we spoke Romaic, 
Cflibnel Church, though an excellent linguist, for political reasons pre^ 
tended total ignorance of the language; .Mr. Cockerell, from his inti¬ 
mate acquaintance with the manners of the Turks who admire reserve 
in youth, dissembled hii true knowledge, whilst Mr. Parker and myself 
confessed an igporance which our short residence in Greece had not 
yet enabled us to overcome: but at this moment I made a firm deter¬ 
mination that I would use all possible diligence in acquiring so neces¬ 
sary a vehicle of communication with this interesting personage. In 
the present instance Mr. Foresti acted as interpreter general. At ac 
first introduction it could not be expected that we should acquire much 
insight into the charaster of the pasha: *m*y own attention was directed 
chiefly to the contemplation of his countenance; and this is in general 
no index of his raind.^ Here it is very diflicult to find any traces.of 
that bloodthirsty disposition, that ferocious appetite for revenge, that 
restless and inordinate ambition, that inexplicable cunning, which has 
marked his eventful career; the mien of his face on the contrary has 
an air of mildness in it, his front is open, his venerable white beard 
descending over his breast gives him a kind of patriarchal appearance, 
whilst the silvcrv tones of liis voice, and the familiar simplicity with 
which he addresses his attendants, strongly aid the deception. 

** Still after very attentive consideration, I thought 1 could perceive 
certain indications of cruelty and perfidy beneath his grey eyebrows, 
with marks of deep craftiness and policy in the lineaments of his fore¬ 
head ; \here was something sarcastic in his smile, and even terrible in 
his laugh. His address was engaging, his figure very corpulent, al¬ 
though it is said to have been graceful in his youth; as his stature is 
rather below the middle size, and his waist long in proportion, he appears 
to greatest advantage as w'e now saw him seated on the divan, or on 
horseback. 

“ Soon after our entrance some young boys dressed in rich garments, 
with their fine hair flowing over their shoulders, presented us with 
pipes, whose amber heads were ornamented with jewels: others brought 
us coffee in small china cups with golden soucups. Our conversation 
was very desuitor}'. The vizir paid many handsome compliments to 
our country, assuring us tllat he should always feel happy whilst his 
territories afforded objects of curiosity and tnterest to his English friends. 
We assured him in return, that the theatre of his exploits would long 
continue to attrfict tlie regards, not only of the English but all other 
nations. Beseemed pleased at the. compliment, inquired with much 
apparent interest respecting Lord Byron and Mr. Hobhouse, asked us 
how long we had left Athens,* wheth^ am^*Wscoveries had been made 
there lately by excavations, and rneimioned the pleasure which his son 
Vely Pasha had received by his visit to that beautiful city. He then 
turned to Colonel Church with /n air of the greatest affability, for 
whatever displeasure he may feel internally he can mask it by the most 
complete veil of hypocrisy, and expressed his hopes that he would stay 
at least a month with him in loannina: this invitation was politely de¬ 
clined under plea of military orders, which obliged the colonel to leave 
Albania next day; upon this the vizir requested another conference 
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with, him in the morning before his departure, and addressing himself 
to. us said he hoped he should see us frequently, adding in the \rue 
style of oriental hyperbole^ that his palace and all be possessed must 
be considered as our own. The conference was now broken up and 
we departed.” (Hughes, vol. i. p. 443—44^.) * 

It was impossible for any British traveller, dd^irous of an in¬ 
tercourse with this extraordinary man, to have visited his capital 
under more favourable circumstances. Ali had a great appetite for 
some of the Ionian islands, and would have ceded half his pos¬ 
sessions for Corfu, which would have rendered him independent 
of the Porte. Having during the war rendered some services to 
his British allies, he was constantly expecting an insular depend¬ 
ency as a recompense, and on this account.was extremely civil to 
every English subject w’ho happened to be in his dominions. 
Between the castron (a part of the town comprehending the old 
seraglio, and inhabited only by Turks and Jews,) and the bazar, 
is a small area, wherein is the city guard-house. This spot is the 
scene of the most cruel punishments, when the Vizir thinks proper 
to make an example. Nature is. sickened, when we learn that cri¬ 
minals have been here roasted alive over a slow fire, impaled and 
skinned. Some of the most respectable inhabitants of loannina 
assured Mr. Hughes, who lent an unwilling credit to the account, 
that they had actually been entreated by tliese wretched victims at 
the stake for water, which they were prevented from giving them 
by fear of a similar fate themselves. 

loannina contains many handsome houses, some of them 
furnished in so profuse a style as to hasten the downfal of 
tlieir masters. An instance of this kind is mentioned by Mr. 
Hughes. The Vizir deprived Anastasi, the richest Greek mer¬ 
chant and the best man in his dominions, of a magnificent house, 
because he wished for it as a residence for his nephew, having 
banished the poor proprietor, his wife, and a largo family to the 
arid rock of Argyro Castro, where Mr. Hughes saw him a few 
months afterwards, actually dying of a fever brought on by his 
distresses. The city is about two miles long, and one in breadth, 
and contains about 6000 hearths.* Few pcrsons*walk about the 
streets. Now and then Mr. Hughes saw an archondissa or great 
lady going to pay a v isit, followed by her maid servants with her 
best dresses, according to''It«£ient usage. "Women only of the 
lower class mix indiscriminatbly in tlic streets. They visited 
Mbuchtar Pasha, All's eldest scm,.‘ar youth with all his father's 
vices, unmitigated by any of his better qualities. Some of the 
oimamcntai devices of bis serai, will give a just idea of his dispo- 
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* Neither Maboinetan nor Christian keeps a reg[istcr. ICifr. Hobhouse states the 

uses at abput 8000, and the whole nomber of inhabitants at about 35,000} and 
;^|,000 is as8igr>ed in the table annexed to PalmerVmap. 
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•ition. One of them represents the Vissir surrounded by Imat 
U‘( y>ps, witnessing the execution of tw6 Greeks whom the hang* 
man is tying to a gibbet; others exhibit decapitated trunks wm 
tlie blood flowing. Ali Pasha has a'beautiful kiosh or pavilida 
in the midst ef cxtensjfre gardens, and hither he often retires from 
the fatigues of^business, without removing too far from the capi¬ 
tal ; and in a small room in the garden frequently pays his troops^ 
or administers what is called justice. He has. not indeed lebs 
than thirty of these little tenements, in and about loannina; atid 
as he selects a different place every clay, it is never known exactly 
where he is to be found; and this not from fear, for no one ex¬ 
poses himself more'openly. His very*confidence, in feet, seems 
to be his protection: the people seem to fancy he bears a charmed 
life. . 

According to the usual custom of this country, if a man dies 
without an heir male, his property goes to the Vizir, and his 
widow and daughters may be turned into the streets. A poor 
woman, who kept M. Ponqueville’s house (the French consul}^ 
found herself with a young daughter in this desolate state, and 
the corpse had scarcely been consigned to the grave, when All’s 
agents seized on her property, and turned her out with her child 
to starve^ They fled to M. PonqueviJJc, who gave them protec¬ 
tion for the night; and the next morning, procured their house 
for his own consular dwelling, and continued to reside with the 
owners as their lodger. Our own resident, Mr. G. Foresti, wSs 
distinguished by his sympathy ^ith his afflicted countrymen, for 
this worthy man is a Greek by birth. An instance of his bene¬ 
volence is reconled by Mr. Hughes, which we cannot with justice 
omit. To keep up fear and subjection amongst his subjects, Ali 
not unfrequenlJy amuses himself by throwing down to the lowest 
misery some prosperous and rising person, more especially if he 
has risen with the tyrant’s assistance. Michael MicheJachi, de¬ 
scended from one of the best families in .llbania, was left while 
yet an infant, by his feth*er, who had been one of the Vizir's most 
faithful friends, under the guardlaflship of his sovereign. Ali 
took the grc^testbcarc of his ward, gave him the best education, 
when lie was of age restored him all his property, betrothed him 
to a ricii heiress, and made him primate of the city, a post in 
which Michael gained th<? general cstQfijB of Turks and of Greeks. 
But the tyrant was at length pl,aased to execute his favourite po¬ 
licy ; and having subornea a of false witnesses, who swore that 
Michael was in possessidh oV the property, which the widow of 
All’s predecessor had secreted at her husband’s death, he was 
confronted with th^e peijured villains; and their depositions 
being shown to kitn, he wasordei'ed to surrender the treasure' on 
pain of death. The result was^ that he wasoartied to the buUrwi, 
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'« dijimp and gloomy dungeon, where he was chained to the ground. 
Jn the meanwhile his house was sifted, and terror and despairs so 
'Igenerally was he beloved, seized the inhabitants of loannina, 
«ome of whom went to thU serai to intercede with the Vizir in his 
behalf; but he would not be approached, and saw no one that 
<day. Mr. Foresti had returned to the city late ^n that evening, 
jand found at his house a deputation of the chief Greeks, to inform 
Jiim of what had happened to poor Michelachi. That night no¬ 
thing could be done, but the next morning he rose with the sun, 
<tAnd made his appearance at the serai. Having sent in his name^ 
Mr. Foresti was immediately admitted to the Vizir, and entered 
‘ vpon a conversation, knowing with whom h& had to deal, on sub¬ 
jects wholly indifferent- At last he casually remarked, “ I see a 
vast number of people about the serai, and the city is in an up- 
>Toar. No one could tell the cause, till my cook informed me that 
vou had put to death my friend Michelachi. As I know him to 
:be an excellent man, I have to thank your highness for not com- 
cmitting this act while the dragoman was here, who might have 
«>rarcad very disgraceful news about us in Constantinople.” (V.) 

. In a quick tono^ “ Ah ! but I have not killed him ; he is alive at 
^present. But he has cruelly deceived.me, (my son;) my 

'Vlieart burns within me: if you could see it, it would appear this 
.moment in a flame ! A man whom I have brought up from hie 
jmfancy to use me thus ! ” (F.) “ Indeed ! But has any oppor- 

' Jnnity been given him to prove his innocence; and who are his 
‘.Accusers ? ” Here Ali Pasha adverted to the number of the wit- 
Jiesses, and the solemnity of their attestations. (F.) “ That may 
be, but can you believe their oaths against the word of such a 
man as you know Michelachi to be ? What will they say at the 
JPorte, and what will any government say, when they hear that 
jrou have put to death, or ruined one of your best friends on 
Auch evidence ? ” (V.) “ But itcuVt gou what can I now do, impli- 
•cated as I am ? ” ( F*.) “ Why order an examination instantly to 
be set on foot.” (V.) *“ Will you lake it into your own hands 
XF.) “ To be sure I will for your sake, as well as Michaefs.” 
Having gained this point, Mr. Foresti iiad tlittl^ more to do. 
Having with the two primates of the city comforted the poor 
man’s wife and children, and for form’s sake searched the house 
Jpr the imaginary trea£iuj;e, they interrogated Michael and the 
witnesses, who were unable to§^}stantiate any part of their charge. 
They then reported to the Vizir^ichael’s innocence. The tyrant 
then pretepil^ to fall into a pas$on With the witnesses, and de- 
jclared ti^Qptney should sutler the cruellest^of deaths, a sentence 
whicb)#buld have been instantly executed, had it not been for the 
interStilesgion of Mr. Foresti, afla of Michael himself. Ali restored 
Michelachi again into favour, and often thanked Mr. Foresti 
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for saving him from the disgrace of putting an innocent man to 

dq^h. 

The second volume of Mr. Hughes's work is chiefly occupied 
hy an elaborate biography of Ali Pasha, preceded by a slight 
rsketch of the^ history <|f his capital. But the cursory manner in 
which it has 4^eretofore been noticed by travellers, the very 
■slender historical documents which it furnishes, and the space 
which it is beginning to occupy in the public mind, as the most 
rising and prosperous city of European Turkey, confer no incon¬ 
siderable value on our author’s researches. After an elaborate 
view of the different nations who havje inhabited Epirus, from 
-the conquest of Pyrrhus by the Romans to the present time, he 
-enters into some ingenious historical conjectures, for authentic 
history is silent uf/on the subject, concerning the origin of 
loannina. There can be no doubt, however, that it was occupied 
in the early ages of the Byzantine empire. The first mention of 
it is by Anna Comnena, in the eleventh century. But during 
the dark ages it is wholly unnoticed, till the capture of Con¬ 
stantinople by the Franks, when it is mentioned as a fortress in 
the great despotate of Epirus'. During the * government of 
Thomas, the son-in-la\id||||||f Simon, the despot of .Xtolia and 
Acarnania, in 1368, a^rriblc pestilence invaded loannina. 
Much obscurity intervenes till it fell under the Turkish dominion. 
After this event, the Mahometan population of course increased. 
But the Greeks still retained the city, or castron, on condition 
of a moderate tribute. At length, in *1611, one Dionysius, called 
the dog-sophist, (SxijXocroipoj,) formerly Bishop of Triccala, but 
ejected for practising the arts of astrology and magic, having 
dreamed that he was fated to deliver his country from the Ottoman 
yoke, roamed about the country with a wallet at his back, and a 
flaggon of wine by his side, gaining proselytes to his cause. Ar¬ 
riving at the monastery of San Demetrio, about ten hours from 
loannina, and understaiuling that the Tqrks were less numerous 
there than elsewhere, he determined to begin his operations in this 
city. Having collected a crowd of followers, he led them by night 
against the tgwn^ put to death about an hundred Mahometans,, 
and burned several houses; Asuman Pasha, the governor, es¬ 
caping with great difficulty. The result, however, was, that the 
Turks at last rallied, chafged the rebek, whom they slew with¬ 
out mercy, and took many prisoners. Dionysius escaped in the 
■ tumult, and hid himself in a ct/ve, which to this day is called the 
cave of the Skelosophist.* B^ing soon discovered, he was flayed 
alive, his skin stuffed with straw, and sent as a present to the 
Seraglio at Constantinople. 

Alter this relicllion loannina was treated by the Turks like 
other conquered cities. Having, as a matter of coursei impaled. 
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burnt aliv«^ and saw«d asunder some of the conspirators) aSl 
Christians, by a firman of the Sultan, were banished froRi'»|he 
castron. In consequence of this expulsion of the Greek popula¬ 
tion from the castron, the* city began to extend itself along the 
banks of the lake. It was governed by bfys and pAshaws of two 
tails, sent by the Porte; but it never was the head or capital of 
a sandgiac till the time of its present sovereign, whose exp^ 
rienced eye instantl}* saw the advantages of its central portion; 
attd having from that time resolved to make it the focus of his 
dmninion, it has, under him, arisen to its present splendour and 
importance. 

Our author is to be commended for *the successful dili- 
l^nce with which he has collected the principal events of the 
Jafe of All. We regret that we cannot present our readers even 
with an abstract of this piece of biography. The most promi¬ 
nent features, however, of the vizir’s adventures ought not to be 
abogether unnoticed. He was born at Tepcleni about the year 
1750 ; his father was a pasha of two tails, who, having bc^ 
^pointed to the pashalic of Delvino, but being removed by the 
intrigues of th6 Seraglio, died,* it is said, of grief, leaving two 
wives and^ three children. Ali obtJ|||||pd his father’s property, 
Ibrough his intriguing apd fcrociousmother, who soon got rid 
ef her rival and her child. This woman however was, with her 
daughter, captured by the inhabitants of Gardiki, and subjected 
to the brutal passions of the victore; but they were at length 
rescued and carried back to Tepeleni. Vengeance on the Gar- 
dikiotes was breathed into Ali by the dying voice of his mother, 
and fanned into a fiame by the cruel and sanguinary Shainitza, 
his sister. “ After a lapse of forty years,” says our traveller, 
<< the vengeance of these furies was executed to the full, by All’s 
stern decree—the guilty but unfortunate Gardiki is no more, and 
Shainitza’s * head reclines upon the raven tresses of its daugh¬ 
ters.” (Hughes, vol. [i. p. ]04<.) Haying casually discovered a 
treasure in a ruined monastery, he carried on for some time, 
but with various iRortune, a series of hostilities with the enemies 
«f his house, and their confederate tribes. Not long afterwards 
he pursued a new path of adventure, and became a leader of 
banuitti till he was taken b}' the Pasha of Berat, from whom, how¬ 
ever, be was dismissed 4Mth presents df great value, having sig¬ 
nalized himself by serving with nis troops at the nead ot ms own 
ikithful Albanians. He resumed ns former occupation^ in the ex- 
eicise of^ich he fell into the ha^ds W the Pasha of loannina, 
whoj t|magh strongly urged by his own beyl and the governors of 
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lAngbbonriitg districts, to consign the young robber to death, net 
oniy permitted his prisoner to Jive, but supplied him with the 
means of carrying on his predatory 9 perations. These he em¬ 
ployed in cmborn'ing a large band of freebooters. The sub¬ 
stance and sum of ihil eventful history, which Mr. Hughes has 
delineated with great spirit and eloquence, is, that by gradual 
advances, though with perpetual vicissitudes of fortune, he acci»- 
mulatcd sufficient wealth to purchase a small pashalick; and then, 
by war, pcrhdy, and bloodshed, obtained post after post in Alba¬ 
nia, till having destroyed all his enemies and rivals, he secured, 
by the imperial hgnan, the pashalick of loannina,—of which, 
by the exertion of great courage and perseverance, he had 
already made himself master. But the whole of his ascent to 
the heights of his'present power is one unvaried course of 
slaughter and devastation. Towns rased to the ground, their 
wretched inhabitants massacred, cold-blooded assassinations, 
render his eventful history almost monotonous in crime and 
misery. We cannot forbear giving a short account of the Suliot 
republic, fror.i our traveller's most interesting history of its 
struggles and its fell. 

1 ^.- 

** Whilst Ali was extending the limits of of his sway towards thp ^ 
north, the southern districts of his dominions were subjected to die 
incursions of a clan, contemptible to ail appearance for their numbers, 
but impregnable in their mountain-holds, and capable, by their daring 
courage and enthusiastic love of liberty, of attacking him in his capi¬ 
tal, and alarming him in the very recesses of his harem. These were 
the Suliots: a people which sustaiirod tlie character of ancient Greece, 
and assumed the spirit of its independent sons. Their abode was like 
the dwelling of a race of genii, upon a kind of natural citadel, amidst 
the wild Cassopfcan mountains, where the Acheron rolls down a dark 
and truly infernal chasm, overhung with rocks and woods of deepest 
gloom. The high peaks of precipices bounding this mysterious glen 
were surmounted by fovtihed towers, whilst the paths leading to 
the impending heights above scarcely ^admitted two persons to walk 
abreast. During the worst eras of Grecian slavery, the flame burned 
bright upon tJiis hill-altar of liberty, and its worshippers breathing a 
purer air, and excited as it were by those stupendous energies of 
nature which they constantly had in view, preserved their physical 
and moral strength unimp^red, not only.^f lying tyranny, but pouring 
down from their rocky fastnesses over the plains of the oppressor, and 
carrying off that booty which was considered as their lawful property. 
At Suli the rebellion was plann^id, under Lamhro Caneiani, to liberate 
Greece from the Ottoman yoke, and the conspirators had their head- 
quarters in these impregnable fastnesses. 

** Four large villages constituted the principal seats of this inde¬ 
pendent clan, in* a situation so singular, as prc4>ably to be onique. 
They lay upon a fine concave plain at the perpendicular hei^t of 
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'about SOOO feet above the bed of the Acheron; a grand natural breaat> 
'work descended precipitously to the river; whilst behind them rose a 
towering chain of mountains, at once an ornament and defence. The 
Acheron, after passing through the valley of Dervitziana, first enters 
the Suliot chasm, where it is called the Gofge of Skeuitias, from a 
email village of that name: a narrow path, which wnds amidst the 
darkest woods upon the right bank, conducts the traveler in about two 
hours to a narrow cut across his path, called Klissura, admirably cal- 
•culated to stop the progress of an enemy. This defile was commanded 
by a fort called Tichos, and near it was the first village of the Suliot 
republic, called Navarico or Avarico. From hence a gradual ascent 
leads to the deserted site of. Samoniva; thence (o Kiaffa, signifying a 
height, and lastly to Suli, the capital of the tribe, which was generally 
styled Kako-Suli, like the K«eice<Aiei' of Homer, from the difficulties it 
opposed to a conqueror. Near the spot where th^ mountain-path leaves 
the side of the Acheron, to wind up the precipices between Kiaft'a and 
Kako-Suli, a conical hill overhangs the road, called Kunghi, on which 
stood the largest of the Suliot fortresses, named Aghia Paraskevi, or 
Saint Friday. At the same spot another small river, flowing from the 
Faramithian mountains, joins the Acheron, which, descending down 
the romantic defile of Glyki, enterj; the great Pararnithian plain, and 
empties itself, after flowing through the Acherusian lake, into the 
Ionian sea, near the ancient city of Cichyrus or Ephyre. 

** Such was the situation of the Suliot republic.” (Hughes’s Tra¬ 
vels, vol. ii. p. 122, 123.) 

The struggles of this brave but unfortunate people, carried 
on through various alternations of fortune for a considerable 
time, present a wild and romantic picture of virtuous and patri¬ 
otic independence, not often to%e found in the history of more 
civilized states. Their plan of warfare was the ancient one, of 
sudden skirmishes, daring expeditions, frequent attacks, and 
quick retreats. Their women shared in the perils of the field. 
Ali soon found that the destruction of this republic, seated in 
the strongest hold of Epirus, was necessary to his schemes. In 
1792 he attacked them*with an army of 10,000 men; but. the 
Turks received such a check at the pass of Klissura, that the 
passage was nearly choked with their dead bodies, Imving been 
«xpQsed to the dreadful musquetry of the Suliotes, trom the fort 
which commanded it. The pass of Thermopylae was not more 
bravely defended. Scarry a thousand<^men returned. Ali gave 
up the conquest as hopel^, and made peace with the republic. 
A Second expedition, some years afterwards, at the head of 
18,000 men, was not more successful.' Despairing to conquer 
Suli by ^assault, he at last determined to proceed after the method 
of blodtcade. 

‘^•After a year’s siege their condition became so lamentable that they 
were obliged to live upoa acorns, herbs, and^roots, and to grind and 
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mix up tlie bark of trees with a very scanty proportion of meal; yet 
under all these calamities their enemies could gam no advantage over 
thdfh when they came to engage in conflict. In their extreme distress 
the following is one of the manoeuvres which they executed to obtain 
supplies. 

“ Four hundred of thdir bravest palikars, with 170 female heroines, 
headed by Moson, sallied out by night, escaped under cover of the 
darkness through the defile of Glyky, and arrived in safety at Pargai. 
There they were joyfully received by the compassionate inhabitants, 
fed for the space of four days, and on the fifth dismissed with as much 
provision as they could carry for their famished countrymen. One 
nundred of this troop, with lighter burdens, marched as an advanced 
guard, to protect the cUnvoy; next camd tile women in the centre, and 
then the rest of the men, each carrying as much as he could possibly 
support. The Albanians, to the number of more than a thousand, 
endeavoured to intercept their return, but either through fear of the 
men, or from that respect towards the women which is carried in this 
country to such an excess that the soldiers sometimes fire from behind 
them without fear of a return, they refrained from attacking the 
party; its arrival was most welcome to the Suliots, reduced as they 
were almost to skeletons, through famine: yet even in this extremity 
their constant cry was liberty or dfiath.** (Hughes*^ Travels, vol. ii., 
p. 159, 160.) 

In 1803 the Suliots made their last attempt against their be¬ 
siegers, by a daring attack on Villa, a strong fortress held by the 
Albanians, and the principal magazine of their army. Having 
sent out, in a dark and windy night, *200 picked men, and a hole 
having been dug under a corner tower, in which they had de¬ 
posited a barrel of gunpowder, 'the men set up a prodigious 
shout, which having brought the garrison to the supposed place 
of attack, an explosion took place which completely overwhelmed 
them in the ruins of the angle. This liowcver was the last 
action of any consequence performed by this resolute people* 
An overwhelming force was sent against them; and, after prodigies 
of valour, and examples of individual heroism, which equauecl 
the most boasted instances of patriotic? devotion in the records 
of ancient days, tlje poor Suliots were so worn down by war 
and famine, ifiat they accepted a capitulation; yet such was the 
terror of their name, that they vrere suffered to depart from the 
place in order to settle whenre they please^* 

** And now follow the most bloody and perfidious scenes in the ca¬ 
tastrophe of this tragic histgry. Men, women, and children being 
gathered together, they were separated into two bodies, the largest of 
which under the conducf of Tzavella and Dimo Draco bent their ste|Hi 
towards Parga, whilst the other marched in the direction of Prevesa 
with the intention of embarking for Santa Maura. Both were attacked 
on their road by the troops of the perfidious tyrant. The .first men- 
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^kmed corps having formed a hollow square, and placed their wives, 
CliMdren, and cattle in the midst, gallantly fought their way through 
the enemy and effected their retreat. The other party were not equally 
Ibrtunate. Being overtaken by their pursuers at the monastery of Za- 
longo, they entrenched themselves in its court and prepared for a stout 
defence: so many troops however were brought against them that the 
gates of the monastery were soon forced, and ath indiscriminate 
daughter commenced ; those that could escape took the road to Arta, 
but a party of about 100 women and children, being cut oft' from the 
rest, ffed towards a steep precipice at a little distance from the convent: 
there the innocent babes were thrown over the rocks by their despair¬ 
ing mothers, whilst the women themselves, preferring death to the 
dishonour that awaited them, joined hand in hand, and saising their 
minds to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by songs in honour of their 
lost country, they whirled round and round Jn a species of frantic 
dance, like ancient Thyadcs, till they approached the very edge of 
the clift'; then with a loud shout of defiance, and as it ^^erc by a pre¬ 
concerted signal, one and all threw themselves headlong down. 

** Those of the Suliot exiles who escaped from Zalongo pursued their 
way through storms of wind and rain aided by the darkness of night, 
fathers leading their children in one hand and carrying their naked 
swords in the other, mothers tying their infants on their backs, and 
some even putting tliem to death lest their cries should attract the at¬ 
tention of their pursuers. Next day however they were discovered by 
the Albanians, surrounded and made prisoners; but subsequently were 
released and allowed by the vizir to settle at Vurgareli, which is at the 
£DOt of Mount Tzumerka, six hours distant from Arta. After their 
surrender a party of the Albanians withdrew to a place called llhiniasa, 
near the ruins of an ancient city, supposed to have been Elatria: here 
was a small settlement of Suliots, most of whom had fled, except the 
family of one, Giorgaki Botzi, whose wife and children inhabited a large 
pyrgo, or tower, called the Gula rs which was barricadoed 

against attack. The barbarous soldiers surrounded their habitation 
and called upon these unhappy females to yield: the mistress, named 
Despo, then assembled her family together and asked them if they 
preferred death to dishonour i Being unanimously answered in the 
formative, she ordered them to fire off all the ammunition which had 
been lefl in the tower against the ruffians, except one barrel of gun¬ 
powder : to this she herself applied a match and blew up the tower 
with ail its tenants into the air. 

** But the scene is not yet to close over the miserable remnant of 
Suli. Ali, whose revenge was still uiisatiated, sent a coneiderable body 
of forces against the colony of Vurgareli with orders for its extirpa¬ 
tion. The unfortunate colonists having received intimation of his de- 
«|ign decamped suddenly, and took up a,strong position at the monas¬ 
tery of Seltzo, at the foot of a mountain called Fruzia, not far from 
the Acbelous. In the latter end of January, 1804, they were at¬ 
tacked here by an army of Albanians, which for the horrid purpose 
of revenge had been picked out of the relatives 'and friends of those 
'who had fallen in the wars of Suli. A^er a siege of several months. 
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10 . which these miserable eiules bravely resisted the attempts ef their 
eoemies, Aii sent strong reinforcements wiUi a severe reprimand to his 
oiteers, and orders for a general assault. Thus stimulated, the bar* 
barians made another attempt which was attended with success: the 
Suliots were all put to the sword, except a few that escaped into Acar- 
nania, whilst the womeniin a fit of desperation ran towards the Ache* 
lous and cast boih their children and themselves into its stream. 

** The Suliot mountains being evacuated by their brave defenders, 
Ali repaired the towers and forts, and laid the foundation of that spleii* 
did fortified serai which now adorns the highest top of KiafFa, and is the 
strongest post in all his dominions. In the mean time the poor Suliots, 
dispersed abroad amongst the neighbouring tribes, took refuge, soute 
Ut Santa Maura and ethers with the Albanian beys; but the greatest 
part retired to Parga and Corfu : here they subsisted upon charity, or 
enrolled themselves in the service of their protectors, whilst the sight 
of their dark mountains towering above the Tzamouriot hills, and the 
thoughts of those days when they wandered about their native rocks 
free as the mountain storm, filled their hearts with melancholy recol* 
lections. A source from which they endeavoured to draw consolation 
in their misfortunes was the composition of patriotic songs, which they 
sung upon the downfal of their country and the valour of her suns.** 
(Hughes’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 167—/170.) 

Parga is dcbatcable ground: but the wliole question seems to 
lie in a narrow compass. Parga had for a long time been the 
fevourite object of All’s ambition. Its position on the main land 
of Greece, its advantages as a place of strength, and especially 
as an outwork of the island of Corfu, and the prepondcrancy 
which it could not fail to confer upon him as the arbiter of that 
part of Greece, whilst it was not only contiguous to, but in fact 
actually surrounded by, his own dominions, naturally made him 
anxious for its occupation. Those very reasons, on the other 
hand, rendered it a matter of the strictest prudence that those 
powers who occupied the ftieven Islands, and Corfu in particular,^ 
should retain firm hold of that important fortress and its terri¬ 
tory. AIL Pasha had other motives tor crushing this independent 
republic. It frequently afforded an aSylum to the victims of his 
tyranny, and particularly to the unhappy Suliotes. The odium 
in longum jacens is the habitual passion of his breast. His re¬ 
sentment against Gardiki increased with his progress from 
youth to manhood. After the unsuccessful attack made by Ali 
on Parga, in February 1814, the Parghiotes still trembled whilie 
so powerful an enemy hovered over their borders, and the 
French garrison were whdlly inert in their defence. They had 
lost also two of their frontidt villages, whose inhabitants were 
partly put to death, and partly sent into a slavery worse than 
death. Under these circumstances, they requested to be re¬ 
ceived under the British protection; and it does appear to have 
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be^n determined that if they would disarm the French narrison^ 
they should be taken under that protection as a depenaency,of 
the Ionian Islands. Such is the compact said to have taken* 
place betw^n General Cahipbell and the Parghiotes. But what¬ 
ever was the stipulation, this was the sens^ in which it was inter¬ 
preted by the Parghiotes; and the French ^arrist^ having been 
s^t to Corfu, the British took possession ol the place in March, 
1314. 

Under the powerful agis” for we must borrow Mr. Hughes’s ac¬ 
count of the transaction, “ of Great Britain, Parga remained for about 
three years comparatively happy, increasing botli in wealth and popu¬ 
lation, although the mention of its name was ontitted in the treaties of 
Vienna and Paris, which consigned to English protection the Septin- 
siilar republic. Strange rumours however were.soon set afloat, highly 
calculated to disturb the tranquillity of its citizens; but they were 
still unable to believe that a Christian power, so noted fur its integrity, 
would give them up to their bloody and inveterate enemy; under this 
conviction their devoted attachment to their protectors was shown in 
every mode that a grateful, industrious, and moral people, like the 
Parghiotes, could possibly devise; but whoever has perused the fore¬ 
going history of Aii Pasha, will be prepared to believe that his am¬ 
bitious mind would not rest quietly when disappointed in a design 
which lay nearest his heart. His gold proved in this, as in many other 
ihstances, all-powerful at Constantinople. Parga was demanded by 
Uie Porte as the price of her acquiescence in our occupation of the 
Ionian isles; and a secret treaty Consigned over to Mahometan des¬ 
potism the last little spot of ancient Greece which had remained un¬ 
polluted by her infidel conquerors. 

** An article however was inserted in this treaty, which provided that 
every person who emigrated should be remunerated for the loss of his 
property; and if the terms of this agreement had been fairly and 
strictly adhered to, the Parghiotes would not have had so much ap¬ 
parent reason to accuse their protectors of adding injustice to a cruel 
policy. The resolution of the high contracting powers was not com¬ 
municated to this peoplCr before the montfi of March, 1817. It was 
then announced to them by the Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian 
islands through the medium of Lieut. Col. de Bosset, with whom a 
reinforcement of 300 British troops were sent tu repress all commo¬ 
tions, and secure the garrison from danger. It is but ^justice to that 
excellent officer to say that in this delicate situation, obliged by mili- 
tnry duty to fulfil his ordm, and urged by a natural generosi^ to give 
eav to the pathetic remonstrances and despairing resolves of the mi- 
s^ble suppliants, he shaped his course in such a manner as to entitle 
him to the praise of the good and virtuous, the approbation of‘his 
own conscience, and the eternal grptitude of the unfortunate Par¬ 
ghiotes. ^ 

** Considerable pains were taken in persuading this people to trans¬ 
fer allegiance to that intriguing foe who wished to *become their sove¬ 
reign ; hut in vain: a thorough knowledge of his character acquired 
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by an experience of thirty years, sdved them from this extremity of 
calamity. With one voice they resolved,, if the decree against tbeaf 
betoved country was irrevocable, to beg their bredd in foreign lands 
rather than be butchered in cold blood,by a tyrant who had sworn 
to sacrifice every Parghiot to his implacable revenge. Who that has 
perused these ^ages wi}lid)e surprised at their resolution ? Under such 
circumstances Oolonel de Bosset ordered an estimate to be taken of 
public and of private property. This amounted, on a very inodei^ate 
calculation, to more than 500,000 pounds, a very small pittance fop^ 
weiUbuilt city, containing near 4000 inhabitants, and villages peopled 
with many more, in a tract of the most fertile territory that can Jie 
imagined, within a circuit of twenty miles, enriched with 81,000 oliv© 
trees, from which tlie*finest oil in the L/evant was made and exported 
on the most advantageous terms. 

“ With this sum however the poor inhabitants professed themselves 
satisfied, and consented to be transported trom the land of their birth* 
the sepulchres of their forefathers, the edifices of their religious wor¬ 
ship, and all those sweet associations which render the name of our 
country so sacred. Ali Pasha however was not quite so contented, 
as he thought it very hard to pay any thing at all for a place which h© 
always affects to consider his own by right of promise. Agents there¬ 
fore were sent to him at loannifla, who entered ^nto a long and 
tedious negotiation, which was studiously protri^cted by Ali, for the 
purpose of gaining time and watching any opportunity that might 
occur for seizing his unguarded prey. In the mean time the poor 
victims had been deprived of their best friend: Colonel de Bosset 
being considered an unfit agent in these transactions, was relieved 
from his post and departed for England: other commissioners were 
appointed to value the property of the Parghiotes; poured his 
troops around their frontiers, and exerted every nerve to gain pos¬ 
session of the place by endeavouring to sow dissensions, to poison the 
water and bread of the inhabitants, to introduce a number of his ad¬ 
herents into the city by stratagem, and to terrify the people by the raott 
horrid threats and menaces of vengeance unless thqy submitted to hifi 
authority. In this state of distress, augmented to .the utmost -by Aire 
agents, who prohibited all supplies wherever his authority extende4». 
the ministers of religion, joined by the primates, set a noble examplp, 
of patriotism and liberality for the relief tif their suffering brethreo^, 
and by their means supply of corn, though scanty, was procured.^ 

“ At length appeared the new valuation of property, for 
sum less than 150,000/. sterling was deemed an equivalent I and afk^ 
some fiirther delay, during ifmich all remonstrances were answered 
only by threats, preparations were at length lhade for the evacuatioii 
of Parga, which took place on the 10th of April, 1819, during 
festival of Easter. , . ] 

’“‘By the Lord High Coraraissipner’s orders, the officer comsasndiqil^ 
the British garrison at Varga made known to the inhabitrots, tbii 
according to arrangements made with Ali Pasha, a Turkish fore# 
was to entbr their territory without delay; but that the English troi;^ 
would remain for their protection until the emigration was compl^|;e4* 
VOL. XVII. NO. XXXIV.* Z 
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On receiving this intimation) wliich was confirmed bv the appearance 
of a large Ottoman force,' the Parghiotes, having held a consultation, 
sent to inform the commandant, that such being the determinatioNi of 
the British government, they had unanimously resolved, that should 
one single Turk enter their territory before all of them had a fair op- 
. portunity of quitting it, they would put to death their wives and chil¬ 
dren, and defend themselves to the last extremity (igainst any force, 
Turkish or Christian, that should violate the solemn pledge which had 
been given them. 

' “ The English commandant, perceiving by the preparations that 
their resolution was fixed, instantly dispatched information to the 
Xord High Commissioner ^t Corfu, who sent to expostulate with the 
Parghiotes, When the Brifish officers arrived at Parga, the inha¬ 
bitants were disinterring the bones of their ancestors from the churches 
and cemeteries, and burning or burying them in secret places to pre- 
Trent their profanation by the Turks. The primates, with the proto- 
papas at their head, assured the officers that the meditated sacrifice 
Tvould be immediately executed, unless tliey could stop the entrance 
■of the Turks who had already arrived near the frontier, and effectually 
protect their embarkation. This appeared to be no idle threat, and 
ibrtunatclv means were found which prevailed with the Ottoman 
commandant to halt his forces: iii the mean time the Glasgow frigate, 
Tvhich had been sent from Corfu, having arrived, the embarkatiom 
commenced. It is said that the appearance of this brave people, 
Icneeling down to kiss for the last time the land which gave them birth, 
and watering it with their tears, was a most affecting scene : some of 
them carried away a handful of the soil, to be a solace in their mis¬ 
fortunes, an inheritance to their children, a memento of their wrongs, 
and a stimulus to the recovery of their country: others took for the 
same purpose a small portion of those sacred ashes from their pile, 
-which had been once animated by the spirits of their forefathers, and 
many carried away the bones nhich tliey bad not time to burn. When 
the bands of AH Pasha reached the walls, all was solitude and silence.. 
TThe cil^, as it has been observed, received its infidel garrison as Baby¬ 
lon or Palmyra salutes the Christian traveller in the desert—nothing 
breathed, nothing moved; the houses w,cre desolate, the nation was 
extinct, the bones of the dead were almost consumed to ashes, whilst 
the only sign that living creatures had been there was the smoke slowly 
ascending from the funeral piles.** (Hughtts*s gravels, vol. ii. 
p. 203—208.) 

All became, by this possession, master of continental Greece, 
ficpm the Attic boundary of Parncs to* the mountains of Illyrium. 
We wish that wc could cite the character which Mr. Hughes has 
4|^awn of this extraordinary chieftain. We can only select a 
features from the, portrait, in addition to the other traits 
wlijcli haye.been incidentally mentioned in the course of our 
article. The basis of his character is selfishness. He regards 
al^l human beings as instruments of his own purposes; no pitv 

remorse ever touches him, and his very successes are as much 
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owing to his iron insensibility, as to his talent or courage. His 
SQencc is that of human nature, and he has well studied every 
turn and winding of the human hcaft. He is quick and deci¬ 
sive, but never abandons his object. The multitude arc dazzled 
by his dexteiSty; and* the attachment of his troops is secured, 
not more by his own participation in their hardships and their 
perils, than by the arts which win their confidence, or flatter 
their humours. No man was ever a greater master of intrigue. 
It is this, in conjunction with bribes seasonably applied, which 
has made the Porte so long a willing accessary to his projects. 
His perfidy is more than Punic. ,Hc allures his enemies by 
promises and outward kindness, and then remorselessly destroys 
them. Wealth is his idol, and his avarice is insatiable. Not 
content with his ordiliary sources of revenue, he has recourse to 
the meanest arts of extortion. The great repository of his im¬ 
mense wealth, to the amount, according to the conjecture of Mr. 
Hughes, of two millions sterling, is a lofty tower, in the garden 
of his Tcpclcni seraglio; but he has an immense collection of 
jewels, with huge piles of ilirniture, and all kinds of utensils, 
pillaged from individuals, and cities and towns taken by assault, 
or received under his protection. 

Still, however, there is a more favourable side of the picture. 
We perfectly agree with Mr. Hughes that wc ought to estimate 
him with a reference to the habits of his country, and the principles 
of his religion; and our own experience enables us to add, that 
a total disregard to the life of man, of which they who have not 
visited the country can have no conception, is to be observed in 
almost every act of government in Turkey. 'Phcrc is no doubt 
that, through the whole extent of All’s dominions life and pro¬ 
perty are better protected than in any other part of European 
Turkey. The almost total annihilation of robbery through that 
vast extent of country, intersected with mountainous defiles, fropi 
which, not long since, hordes of plunderers rushed upon the 
unwary traveller or defenceless inerchjint, could only have been 
efiected by dreadful and tremendous punishments. It is to this 
system of ternor, iAdced, that the prosperity of Albania, and the 
contiguous territory, is to be mainly ascribed. Besides this, ano¬ 
ther circumstance distingiyshes these provinces from the rest of 
the Ottoman empire: no petty tyrants, thh great curse of Maho¬ 
metan countries, exist there. One absorbing despotism swallows 
up all those interior authorities, which constitute, in other parts 
of Turkey, a gradual cjiain of ycxntioiis, exaction's, and torment¬ 
ing oppressions, from the lowest delegate to the supreme au¬ 
thority. Add to this, religious toleration, the effect probably 
of religious indifference, the establishment of a police, the im- 

z 2 
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iptttvement of roads, the building of bridges^ and many other 
pfi^lltic arrangements and wholesome regulations. 

..|dr. Hugaes’s residence at loanniua ailbrded him copious 
OTportunities of observing the usages of the modern Greeks. 
T^ey are abstemious, early risers, and ^nerally transact their 
business before an Englishman takes his breakfast. After a 
pipe, and cup of codec, the Greek saunters about till noon, 
when his dinner is served-up to him, which consists in general of 
boijed rice, vegetables dressed in pil, mutton baked with almonds 
or pistachio>nuts, pilau, columbadcs made of olives, thin pastry 
of eggs, flour, and honey. The dishes are placed separately 
on the table, and each person helps himself with fork or spoon, 
or Angers, out of the same vessel. After dinner the females re¬ 
tire to the gynekaios, and the men to th^ir siesta. Visits are 
generally made in the afternoon, at which pipes and coflee are 
served to the guests. 

Much has been said, we have always thought too much, of 
the advanced state of literature in loannina, and some writers 
have dignified ijt with the<a 4 >pellalion'of the modern Athens. Mr. 
Hughes, with ‘whoso, opinion^W fully accord, thinks.this-a 
violent figure ,of speech^i. The mind of the Greek is but just 
-awakenea froniithe asleep of'centuries; an oblivious sleep from 
which the. spiritsihave {derived no {Strength, no refreshment. The 
untroclden -soul (tliet4<'u;fi} ctSaroi) is no more. Their literature con¬ 
sists at -present only Jn feeble copies of the ancients. Elaborate 
truisms, superficial remarks, false and aflected turns of antithe¬ 
sis, and epigram at variance with taste and simplicity, seem to 
be the prevalent.style of their compositions. Their talents have 
hitherto, however, . been chiefly exercised in translation, an 
eiuployment.<calculafed,{ we apprehend, still further to debase and 
corrupt their .idiom. We cau only hope that this is but a stage 
and. rGstingwplACc in their progress; notwithstanding the pre- 
vatliqg ignorance and «decrcpitudc of the nation, we may look 
forward toithc.period when a race of men, once the most pow¬ 
erful and enlightened upon the earth, may^ be-aroused to a sense 
their intellectual bondage; and, inspired b^' tho recollection 
of their illustrious origin, may assert their proper rank amongst 
J> 0 :lished and enlightened countries of Europe.. 

. Hairing thus given nfsketch of the contents of these volumin- 
entertaining works, we dismiss them both^with sincere 
<gl||lnjttep4ntlofi. < Mr. Dodwell’s volumes will always be an indisf- 
pflilisabio part of every extensive library, ^and a • most essential 
aidi tOttboseuwHoiara ^ndioiss of Grecian antiquitiestj^^-^ndif Mr. 
Ifoghes.wlll, .in,al4l$i[«turc revkion of his .interesting tourytavoid 
and turgid diction to which >wc*^have<.alneadyf ad< 
^Or^d»' and adopt >a slmplier and .more sqbdjied.stylei it will find 
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its place in all standard collections qf voyages and travels; « 
pkee which it well merits from the spirit and accuracy of il»> 
details, and the learning and industry displayed in its illustra> 
tions. 

A _ 


Aet. IX .—yl Visum of Judgement. By Robert Southey, 
LL.D. Poet Laureate, &c. 4to. pp. 79. Longman & Co* 
London, 1821. 

• • * 

Mr. Southey is now almost beyond our jurisdiction. Tbo 
corrections of criticism can have but two legitimate motives—-to 
amend the practice df the party criticised, and to obviate the 
influence of his example upon others. On the subject of thk 
last poem wc think Mr. Southey is decidedly insane, and the 
cure of literary madness exceeds our art or undertaking. The 

E articular case, too, of this unfortunate gentleman is the more 
opeless, as wc And him, even in the deliberate ^mood in which 
wc may suppose his preface to have been written, characterizing^ 
the whole body of disapprovers of his new experiment, wherever 
they are found, by the universal attribute of‘ the duncenjf see 
Preface xiv. To aim at correcting the author^ therefore, in such 
a case, would be an attempt warranted by no reasonable pros-* 
pcct of utility; and to oppose -thc influence’of an example so’ 
stamped with absurdity, has be^ rendered quite unnecessary. 
But the principle upon which the innovation is defended liy 
this original versifier, implies such a lofty contempt of all autho¬ 
rity, all habit, all that has been prescriptiyely determined by 
the ear, all that the genius of the laiiguag'e hos for centuriea- 
established, and all that has been tau^t by repeated failures^ 
that it is altogether too much for tlte temper of Keviewers to-be 
tranquil under so much provocation. But Mr. • Southey .treats- 
all this as prejudice; and, while he admits blank verse to be'a 
form of metre better suited to the structure of out langna^^-lue’ 
contends thafr the* fastidiousness of the British ear shomd'be 
overcome in favour of a metrical collocation of words, which,, 
if not agreeable, ought be so because it is so in the prosody 
of the languages <«of Greece and Home. • 

To us it appears that when we say that our language move» 
awkwardly in hexameters,T-when we admit that whether it bev 
from the want of a sulQcicnt vai'iety of termination and inflexicq^i 
OP from a certain stiffness or stubborime»i produced by 
crowding of its consonants, or irom a tardiness in its ihsHgi. 
occasioned by the* frequency of its monosyllables, or froine wlwiM^ 
ever other resistance, i^ its texture and materials, the- eaPir-^ 
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Snglishmen are opposed to hexameters in their native tongue, 
find are immediately sensible of something incongruous and 1 : 2 - 
compatible in the union,—^we say quite enough to condemn the 
revival of an experiment so often tried in vain. If certain forms 
of rhythm and versification have taken possession ^f the ear by 
long usage; if by mutual coadaptation, and the mellowing effects 
of time and habit, a language has grown into on harmonious 
correspondence with certain metrical arrangements (and in what 
instance is this not so?)—where is the equivalent for all this sacri¬ 
fice of the habitual predilection of the ear, if it be only to force 
into use a now and anomalous metre', whigli can never become 
agreeable till the very principles of taste and national prosody are 
reversed. 

After all, however, Mr. Southey confesses himself to find the 
language perfectly unmanageable, and that it absolutely refuses to 
afford him more than the dactyl and trochee at the end of his line, 
towards the constitution of his hexanujters. Tlic endings of the 
verses perform the office of designating the metre, while the rest is 
given uj) to trocjiccs, dactyls, or^anajiaists, as chance or occasion 
may determine; and thus Mr. Southey appears to intend an im¬ 
provement of general harmony, by crossing the breed between the 
Latin and English metres. The whole attempt, however, has most 
ridiculously failed. The five syllables at the end of the line, on 
which our poet so securely relies for tiicir characteristic force in 
deciding the verse, are often contumacious, and are so far from 
sustaining the weight of the whole line, as to be altogether with¬ 
out buoyancy in themselves, and generally indeed to sink with a 
sort of alacrity into vulgar prose. To bo sure, Mr. Southey does 
not exact much of the language in the article of rhythm. He 
puts a cermiii number of syllables together, which may be com¬ 
prised in a certain number of feet; and then announces his 
verse as hexameter, leaving the ear to extract the harmony as 
it can, as the sign-post painter having produced the human face 
divine, and written under it ‘ The Duke of Wellington,’ leaves 
the gazer to make out the resemblance for himself, that being his , 
and not the painter’s aflair. * «• ,, 

Mr. Southey himself points out some of the charactcris|;^^‘ 
of our language, which render it incapable of the Latin IcPfl 
Greek hexamcier, and" among others, that the “ feet must too 
frequently be made up of monosyllables, and of distinct words, 
thereby the verse is resolved and (Ic'rianposed into its component 
feet, and tlie feet into their compoaent syllables, instead of being 
articulated and inosculated throughout, as in the German, still 
moi'e ill the Greek, and most in tlie Latin. • This, he observes, is 
certainly a great defect.” Now all these we should have imagined 
ira^a powerful reasons to dissuade from tly; undertaking, for com- 
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mon sense tells us (and common sense is precisely tlic monitor to 
wJi^icli it would do Mr. Southey the greatest good to listen), that if 
a language is ill adapted Cou particular mode of versification, that 
particular mode should be let alone. The inconvenience, as to 
room indeed, %vhicli is^neutioned in the note to page xv. in the 
preface, as a consequence of adopting this measure, is a charge 
tliat might have been spared by a writer, whose page is of sucht 
capacious size, that his lengthy lines may float therein as much, 
at their ease as Leviathan in the great deep. 

Mr. Southey, indeed, belongs to a class of writers which may* 
be called the school of independence.. It seems as if there waa 
something in his mind which must be at enmity with order in 
some of its departments; a root of indiscipline, too deep and 
luxuriant to be destibyed or extirpated; and which, if stopped 
in one place, will infallibly break out in another. If it be duncery^ 
according to the expression above alluded to, to be insensible to 
the beauty of his English hexameters, we desire to stand.among 
the foremost of this denounced fvaternity, for, in good truth, wc 
like his new poetry no better than his old politics: they are, in- 
deeil, somewhat allied: nor can Vo account for liis folly in thus 
wasting the stock of his reputation, but by considering that 
vanity has an indestructible privilege of exposing itself:—whea 
it can no longer quarrel with authority, it claims a right to revolt 
against experience. 

What the Quarterly Reviewers will do with these hexameters, 
or how they will get over the difficult and delicate dilemma into 
which they are brought by this mistake of Mr. Southey, we are 
at a loss to conjecture. Will they say it was designed to he the 
last practical exposure of the futility of this often repeated experi¬ 
ment upon our much tormented language? or will they despoti¬ 
cally pronounce the \vork to be a real poem in the disguise of 
prose, after the manner ol' Lord Peter? or will they say, with 
Spurzheim, that there must be a ccrbiiii organization of the 
cranium to comprehend the beauties of this measure? or that it 
appeals to a certain relish of the artificial kind, to be acquired 
like the taste for uJbacco? or that every reader, thinking or feel¬ 
ing differently from this poet, ought to suppose the fault in him¬ 
self*? or that, at any rate, |t is the fault of the language, and not 
of the writer, who has done all that coukWDe done with his mate¬ 
rials ? or that, to give to this metre its due effect, a certain art ia, 
reading it is requisite, whh:l^ may be learned with somewhat les% 
than two years study, ^nd bestjjcrhaps in the Royal Dutch Insti<*>. 
tq|e of wliich Mr. Southey is a member ? or that it is enough thaL 
Mr. Southey assures us that he can read tlia lines musically} -pf 
which any one may be satisfied personally by a visit to Cum^lV 
land, where he may see the lakes into the bargain? or, if hone ^ 
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arguments will be thought sitlBficicnt, will they remind us 
. the visions of a trance must be talcen as we find them, 
bai^g a ghostly tribe that defy the manacles of metre? or will 
tbeyat oncemngnihccntly maintain that these poets of the Lakes, 
live in a franchised district, out of the jitfrisclictich of common 
sense and common sound; where the ear has no right of cogni¬ 
sance, and where special customs exclude the sober and ordinary 
institutions by which the Muses uphold their dominion? 

We observed in our last number, that the British Review was 
free from some of the embarrassments which the state and muta¬ 


tions of parties in the critical, as well as the political, world, must 
sometimes occasion to other quarteily journals. Mr. Southey’s 
Sapphics hsive undergone the chastisement of the anti-jacobin 
critics, but Mr. Southey's hexameters are safe from the anti-ja¬ 
cobin writers of the Quarterly Review. He may sit under the 
shade of his laurel, and dream or drivel witli impunity in his 
inverted prose and poetry. Another author of minor poems has, 
as well as Mr. Southey, experi^ced the severity of the critics. 
He retorted, and his ^rey goose quill was felt like the shaft of 
Percy upon the Scottish border. It was soon perceived that 
these enemies might undo one <f^ther; their politics and morals 
were the same, and literary envy gave way to the interests of a 
common cause. These^^Scotch critics were nevermore to lash, and 


* this English Pegasus iwas. never more to kick. Pestilential as are 
the poems of the writer last alluded to, and high as are the pre¬ 
tensions of the Quarterly Reviewers to religion and morality, 
these writers touch him not; his polluted banner is in the middle 
of their camp; the infidel passes unrebuked before the champions 
of the mitre and the sceptre; which things could never be but 
for some peculiar feeling that perverts the principles of moral .and 
manly crilicismk 

Mr. Southey’s; prc&ce is not>to be placed among the number 
of his happiest compositions. He seems'to write with a mind' 
i|ot altogether unconscious of the‘absurdity: of his undertaking, 
and yet forced into it by a>sortof destiny, iwhjch' he finds it im¬ 
possible to resist. The vanity of succeeding where hli before him 
Aj^rf^Ued seems to have, been bis betrayer* fearfully does, he 

anticipate thetcensure of the critics, iHat a inethod is adopkted of 


9«^m^dmely vfmgry whb those > who, ucejase > hinb i of ^neferrii^ 
ibsh straiij^ inconsonant arbitrafiy^ tmfltMuvies/nwIiifcbv^he'fhiB; 

& to ndfi^tto.f^itbe) regufaculfijBjnk; Torse,^>thJs ifioblUit 
niMu^|w bie >Jda|^nt,:ofwb£b-qitir fftdmirable iir 

dM^ipP>HeliiMp^eFrod ibiasiheit^kpsy onl^whpre it sl]iteli« 

pbeiat/tie' '^ylbiniceh^oiddnce «df 
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Thalaba for example, in which it appeared to him to be tlw. 
•^rA-rabesque” ornament of ^ an .Arabian tale.” And with thoi^ 
unhappy men who did not or would not understand or accede to. 
this distinction, “ he will enter into no explanations.” They are| 
to say no worll^ of thefti, the duncery of the day; and, after some 
intimations of their being persons of “ malevolent” dispositions^ 
and deficient ‘‘in the proper sense of honour;” the author pro* 
ceeds to put the point to his readers rather as a question of fact thaib 
opinion, and considers his “ veracity” concerned in the corr^ctf 
ness of what he states to be the disadvantages of his present 
traordinary metre, rather than his tastfe and discernment. 

The only way of meeting this new mode of discussing subjects 
of general criticism and philology, is first to do all manner of 
justice to the integrity of the writer, by declaring ourselves fully 
to- credit what he says upon his word and honour, of his own pre¬ 
ferences, and his reasons for acting in opposition to them: and 
then to tell him candidly, that we see no sense in his reasons for 
departing from his own preferences; challenging the same right to 
be believed upon our words and honours. But whatever defence^ 
hi the particular case of Thalaba, the style of what Mr. Southey 
calls “ Arabesque ornament,” might have afforded to that singular 
performance, of which we confi^ ourselves incompetent judges, 
being incapable of seeingany thing in this'Amb^^ue style, if such 
it be, but uncouth, extravagance, there surely is no such charac- 
teristical fitness with which the eatbtic verse which Mr. Southey, 
upon the present occasion, has chosen, adjusts itsfelf to the subject 
on which it is employed. Hexameters; which have hitherto been 
the vehicle of idolatrous fables, and have been so long associated 
with the impure imaginations and superstitious inventions of hea¬ 
then antiquity, can have no fitness; one would think, from affi¬ 
nity, or use, or habit, for the colloquies of saints and* angels, or the 
transactions of the great day, when Jehovah shall re^on With 
his creatures, and appoiht then^ their 'eVerlasting doom. The 
author will nbt, surely; sny, 1 do unt prefer, as you know, or ougb^ 
to know, ye “ mhipvolent” dunces,>and men withouth proper 
sense of hondur;^’ this metre, so ill suited to our admirable 
Isunguage,” to “ regular blank Verse;” but it has such a 'Special 
adaptal;i 0 i!i to thehigh atid^holy themb 6n which 1 have choseir 
to^aeseant; ^find’ pdevs itself as so fit; a votiicle for exprassing the 

dddrees whsdh* erer finally to sum^ up ali' rigbteonsnbss, rnert^ 
eqmtyytand tvutifv<^at I nM'^giveirititha'precedence to wH 
netresrbnlthik^traiiaceiidant odcasibn*; 

** I »first' tadventnrd/i^ow me'iwho* lisl^” is^the 
this writer proolaiiM'B^md’procleim^ to insiafWfi^le^aru 
Who has a piraddnt -literary fiepotaliloWhvitl 

him'. >Mrv>6<iuthe};l^£ineWiay si]rvive>tlne 
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are. few poets .who would'not pass along this road through tcm> 
pefery ridicule to final oblivion. There are various modes Ok* 
mortality by wliich poets die out of the memory of mankind, but 
we are })ersuaded that, if Mr. Southey’s example were to excite 
general imitation, the disease of hexameters w'ould ^oon, })crhnps 
not unusefully, reduce to one half the population of Parnassus. 
We say, not unusefully, because we cannot help cordially assenting 
to Mr. Southey’s remarks in the 3d section of his prcliicc, where 
he very properly, though in terms less forcible and discriminative 
than might be used, rebukes the contaminating tendency of the 
greater part of modern poeti*}'. It is, indeed, what m'c find it 
here denominated, the “ furniture of the brothel.” But if the 
poets of this order could be persuaded to become the imitators of 
this new style of versification, their pollutions and bhisphemies 
might lie and rot in cold hexameters, forgotten till the day of 
retribution shall realize something more awful and terrific than 
Mr. Southey’s “ Vision of Judgement.” In the mean time, how¬ 
ever, it will do these noblemen and gentlemen, who h.avc been 
accumulating against themselves.the vengeance of that dreadful 
day of visitation, no harm to reail the just and feeling animad¬ 
versions of Mr. Southey on their wretched productions:— 

** The publication of a lascivious booU is one of the worst olFences 
which can be committed against the well-being of society. It is a sin, 
to the consequences of which no limits can be assigned, and those 
consequences no after repentance in the writer can counteract.— 
Whatever remorse of conscience he may feel when Ins hour comes 
(and come it must) will be ofno avail. 'J'lie poignancy of a death-bed 
repentance cannot cancel one copy of the thousands which are sent 
abroad; and ns long as it continues to be read, so long is he the 
pandar of posterity, and so Jong is lie heaping up guilt upon his soul 
ip perpetual accumulation. 

“ These remarks are not more severe than the offence deserves, even 
when applied to those inmiural writers who have not been conscious 
of any evil intention in their writings, who would acknowledge a little 
levity, a little warmth of colouring, and so forth, in that sort of Ian-* 
guage with which men gloss over their favourite*vices, and deceive 
themselves. What then should be said of those for whom the tliought- 
I^ssness and the inebriety of wanton youth can no longer be pleaded, 
but who have written in ^hcr manhood an*d with deliberate purpose?— 
Men of diseased hearts and depraved imaginations, who, forming a 
system of opinions to suit their own unhappy course of conduct, have 
labelled against the holiest ordinances oli^itiman society, and hating that 
ir^ealed religion which, with all theii*efibi*t$ acid bravadoes, they arc 
QPah^e entirely to disbelieve, labour to make others as miserable as 
by infecting them with a moral virus that eats into the 
*ppl l^f'The school whidi they have set up may properly be called the 
Sitmic school; for though their productiojis breathe the spirit of 
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Belial in their lascivious parts, and the spirit of Moloch in those loath* 
SQjne images of atrocities and horrors wliich they delight to represent, 
they are more especially characterized hy^a Satanic spirit of pride and 
audacious impiety, which still betrays the wretched feelings of hope* 
lessness whcrevquth it is ayied.” (Preface, p. xvlli.—xxi.) 

What seems'least explainable in this infatuated attempt of Mr, 
Southey, is his persisting in it with an apparent conviction of the, 
impossibility of altering the quantities and the general habitual 
pronunciation of our language witliout the destruction of its na¬ 
tural emphasis and the worst effects upon the ear. This he re¬ 
marks upon as the pqrpetual cause ofllic failure of all those who, 
in the Elizabethan age of our literature, made the experiment. 
He gives several examples of this failure in Sidney and his fol¬ 
lowers, who, in dcfiarifce of a fixed habit of pronunciation, and 
the estublislied principles and genius of the language, were bent 
upon subjecting it to the rules of the Latin prosody. One would 
have supposed that so experienced a writer, seeing in such a case 
the alternative to be a departure from tlie true structure of the 
hexameter, or a sacrifice of the vernacular pronunciation, would 
have yieldetl to so decisive an objection; but with a singular per¬ 
tinacity of purpose, Mr. Southey has thought good to construct 
a metre, which, after doing violence to tlie prosody of one lan¬ 
guage and the orthoepy of another, results in a barbarous diction, 
which poetry disclaims luul prose rejects; vy;hose only merit will 
be the negative good it will render to Mr. Southey's w'ell-earned 
fame, and the republic of letters, by rapidly hurrying back into 
the limbo of abortive and forgotten things this morbid vision— 
the untoward offspring of a teeming brain and unsubjugated 
fancy. 

Mr. Southey, after adverting to some proofs of the prac¬ 
ticability of the hexameter in our language, given about 20 
years ago in some translations of the Messiah of Klopstodk, 
which appeared in the Monthly Magazine, and an eclogue called 
the Showman, jirintetl in the 2d volume qf the Annual Anthology, 
neither of which specimens we have had the felicity of perusing, 
written, as he«tells\]s, by his old friend Mr. William Taylor, of 
Norwich, of whom he takes this occasion of making very honour¬ 
able mention,—informs us„that in repeating the experiment upon 
a more adequate scale, and upon a subject suited to the move¬ 
ment, he had fulfilled one of the hopes and intentions of his early 
life. So that Mr. Southey ]yi)})ears to have been under this in¬ 
fatuation during the grater part of his existence. He seems to 
have been engaged to the undertaking by some sickly vow made 
in a moment of constitutional imbecility or morbid delirium, and 
to have had his fancy so impressed by the fond persuasionlOa 
to be utterly incurable ^by argument or experiment. But the 



curious circumstance of his malady, for it really appears to 
1^^ been of the class of mental disorders, is the connection it ivis 
{Ingested to his imagination betwemi the movement of English 
iiexameters and the topic of his poem. It would have been well, 
indeed, if upon the ground of this supposed aflinity^'hc could have 
been persuaded to put off'the undertaking to the day of judgement^ 
in the proverbial phrase: But, unhappily, the superior attraction 
has been on the side of the poetical project, and thus has been 
ibreed into being, a composition comprising absurdity, incon¬ 
gruity, bad taste, debasing imagery, mock majesty, and ludicrous 
description, on a greater scale of exhibition and exposure than 
we recollect to have seen instanced in any production of the 
British muse; and all this from the pen of a man of unquestion¬ 
able genius, and fine poetical taste. 

It is unnecessary to apprise our Readers that Mr. Southey has 
long been a very loyal subject, steadily, and we believe upon 
the best motives, attacheu to the Crown. The hero of bis 
poem is his late Majesty George the Third, (in the honour paid 
to whose memory we have shewii, in former parts of our journal, 
how feelingly we ourselves acquiesce;) whom he ventures to follow, 
upon the strength, we presume, of the congeniality, bclbre re¬ 
marked, between his great theme and the movement of his new 
metre, into the place where the spirits of the just and the unjust 
are to receive their iiiial sentence and allotment. The table of 
contents, which is'short, will let the reader, with some saving of 
trouble to-ourselves, into the scheme of the poem. The heads 
are the 12 following:—The Trance—The Vault—The Awaken- 
The Gate of Heaven—The Accusers—The Absolvers— 
The Beatification—The Sovereigns—The Elder Worthies— 
The Worthies of the Georgian Age—The Young Spirits—The 
Meeting. To which succeed certain notes and specimens. 

For the infusion of religion into the higher poetry, we enter¬ 
tain a strong predilection. This rank' of poetry seems to us to 
derive a distinct and special advantage from the adm:ixtur^*^to 
receive from the union a certain chastening and lustration, toge¬ 
ther with a vast accession of interest and dignity. Religiou;too,‘in 
Mune of its parts, may well be adopted by the poet as‘his 'entire 
fldEjjeett but in this use of religion there is danger ofabtisC:'there 
lihholy limit to which" the muse must restrain hersolf/ >'Sotrans- 
iBendantly awful are some portions of this great argument,” that 
Itodliilgress than real inspiration ccfv reach them^the celestial 
itoh could only be accomplished by those who have beenpermitted 
aside "the curtain ofitbe sanctuai^i^ That inccmcervabiy 
treinendous day, when we shall all stand^ before the seat M 
no longer our Mediator, but our Judges is surely'among 
av^ects, if any, that are interdicted to the poet. Young 
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has, indeed, just ventured on the confipes of this overpowerix^ 
theme; but he has left it under the pavilion of its own magnihcent 
and awful generalities, not feeling himself licensed to trespass even 
in thought upon that holy ground, or venture in imagination 
beyond its darning an^ appalling barrier: and yet his genius for 
such descriptiems was chartered to the utmost extent of human 
capacity. Moreover, such a consummation is no subject of 
general sympathy, or of partnership in sensibiiity,^but a deep, sokh 
litary, and personal concern. It affords no medium like that 
through which epic or tragic composition works its way to the 
soul; but is regarded with an individual interest that absorbs ail 
that wc call sentiment, and beggars all the pomp of figurative 
description. In a word, the naked reality is too sublime in itsdil^ 
and of a character too Severe to admit of the dress ordrapery which 
fiction would throw around it; and the danger is too' actual, 
instant, and substantial to be properly or decently adopted as 
the subject of fanciful representation. We are sorry Mr. Southejir 
has felt this matter in a different way. We have .no doubt of 
the sincerity of his religious pj^inoiples;' hut we'cannot he^ 
suspecting that he has not yet enter^ far enough'iilto'the sKao-i 
ject to judge with .correctness, of the extent to'which iti!niay' 'ibe 
incorporated with the.'works of imagination. ;< >lnc 0 mpaifidd^ 
the worst ;of. his. productions are those in wladolii he has treated 
of religious meur and. religious opinions ;ifandvwe cannot help 
seeing that, he has; wrongly estimated'his owil^thedlogical attain* 
ments. It is not by an occasional diving into >the depths of this 
vital subject for a lew pearls to embellish our stanzas—it is not 
by turning/over the pages of Jeremy Taylor, or Isaac Barrow, 
for brilliant expressions and bold imagery—*-it is not by tht 
use or discriminauon of orthodox phrases or dogmas of divinity 
or by the censure or exposure of the errors of‘ 'dissent atid 
enthusiasm, but. by a constant, humble, and unwearied con* 
sultadon of the Bible itself^ with thorough pains^takfng and 
earnest prayer to .understand itiaright,- 7 -that we become eminentt 
or . .advanced Chri^tiansw. We are far from undervaluing jMb; 
Southey,, or hisi attainments. Very few writers have donu^mone 
to raise and,estaldish the lit^ary fame of their country; but we 
cannot help, thinking that he has gone beyond his knowledge m 
treating.en certain subjects, and has dissij^ated his talents in the 
service.<of hifK^ainbitiem and. of bis employers over a wider field 
than has .been, <cioinsistent< their successful and benefiddl 
eSKOrtiUQ'^'j ' ‘ .(i'*./f: (} . '• ir- 

.i{n/th«<poemi^cf0re us^ Mc« Southey has, we suj^se^ men 
tia a,r€preaentation!of>itiM tremendous scene of that great 
deoUiony which is totfixthe eternal destiny of accountable btehi|^ 
os in awgeuerai vieu^it haa fainted, itself upon hk owiv 
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’Kination, or such as may. stand at least with his own religious con-* 
taptions. If this be so, we do not exactly see from what authortty 
or source he has derived those conceptions. One great person 
whom we should have expected to have found in this awful 
scene acting a very conspicuous part, i?. altpge^er missing in 
Mr. Southey’s exhibition; and two dcscriptions^bf official cha¬ 
racters, called the Accusers and the Absolvers, we know not 
where to hnd, save in the creative imagination of this adven¬ 
turous poet. Adventurous, however, as our poet may be con¬ 
sidered, he does not rush without some formality upon this stage 
of wonders. The incantations and ablutipns which have pre¬ 
ceded the entrance of other heroes into the world of spirits, 
Mr. Southey supplies by a trance, from which he is awakened 
by the voice of some mysterious being whft acts as his introducer 
into the august ceremonies, but who so far merges the propriety 
of situation in admiration of the poet, as to address him by the 
title of “ Sou of the Muses !” This son of the muses then finds 
himself in an arched vault, well furnished with coffins, palls, 
urns, and hatchments. This vault, it may well be supposed, 
was not without its curiosities:—its otlierwise gloomy interior 
was illumined by a soft cerulean light, such as the sapphire 
sheds, and strains so heavenly breathed upon his ear, as induced 
Jiim at once to credit all that the poets rehitc of Amphion and 
Orpheus. The whole scene soon changes; the apparatus and 
symbols of mortality vanish, and the dead awake from their 
long sleep. Immediately he sees the reverend form of our late 
good King rise from a cloud which covered the pavement, and 
bend heavenward his course. Some few words are uttered by 
the monarch as he mounts, expressive of his well-known trust 
in Him who is mighty to save; but his soliloquy is interrupted 
by the approach of his late minister, Mr. Percival, of whom he 
asks many questions respecting the conduct of his son and 
successor, and of the^affiiirs of his kingdom, since his ceasing 
to hold the sceptre. Mr. Percival then relates to him the 
honourable termination of the war, with all the circumstances 
which attended it, and particularly the manrifer in«svhich Buona¬ 
parte had been disposed of: which events, by the by, we can¬ 
not understand why Mr. Percival slmuld have any more certain 
knowledge of than th^ King himself, seeing that that gentleman’s 
acquaintance with these facts could have proceeded only from 
his being in the condition in whi<||,icGeorge the Third is sup- 
poi^ to be at the moment of this conference. The joy of the 
monarch on receiving these welcome tidings is somewhat 
dumped by his being told of the efforts of the factious to bring 
^psh troubles upon his kingdom—an inference to which the 
iiuthful minister is led by bis observ^g the ghosts of Robe- 
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spierre, Danton, Hebert, Faux, and Despard upon the alert, 
^corgc the Third now approaches the adamantine gates of 
heaven, and there an angel stands, wjio from the summit makes 
the following announcement; 

Ho ! he exclaim'd. King George oF England coinetli to judgement! 
Hoar Heaven!'Ye Angels hear! Souls of the Good and the Wicked 
Whom it concerns, attend ! Thou, Hell, bring forth his accusers! 

As the sonorous summons was utter’d, the Winds, who were waitings 
Bore it abroad thro’ Heaven ; and Hell, in her nethermost caverns,. 
Heard, and obey’d in dismay.” (p. 13.) 

We have then a description of the piultitudinous throng of the 
good on the one side, and the wicked on the other, surrounding 
the tribunal; in which description there is a display of consi¬ 
derable power of language shining amidst the poet’s absurdest 
hallucinations. 

The soul of the King now stands before the “ Presence ” to 
receive his sentence;—proclamation is made for his accusers. 
The Demon of discord or democracy, or some such personage, 
makes his appearance, with two guilty souls in his,train, whom ne 
produces as the King’s prosecutors. The persons executing this 
office turn out to be Wilkes and Juniiw ; the one distinguished by 
cast of his eyes, and the other with his face concealed, and his 
secret perpetuated under an iron visor. The Accusers are, how¬ 
ever, brought to the bar in vain; they stand confounded by the 
presence of the injured monarch, without the power of utter¬ 
ance, till ihe angry Demon, disappointed of his purpose, hurls 
them both back into sulphurous darkness, and is soon after con¬ 
strained, by a whirlwind, to follow them, which reminds us of 
the melancholy fate of two distinguished persons whose memory 
nursery tradition has handed down to us, a subject well suited 
to the “ movement” of the hexameter verse: 

** Jack ascended the hill, and Jill he ascended it also, 

Down tumbled poor Jack; and .Jill he came tumbling down afrer, 
Jack fractured his crown, but of Jill nothjpg more is recorded.” 

We beg not to bjp understood as imputing plagiary tp Mr. 
Southey; the Similarity may have been purely accidental. There 
is certainly soinething more epic in the catastrophe of Jack and 
Jill, than in th^it of Junius Jtnd Jack Wilkcs^steepcd in brimstone. 

So much for the Accusers, and now for the Absolvcrs, who, 
it must be owned, are a very novel class, and have a very 
peculiar duty of purificatiPBrnnd atonement to perform, as a 
prelude to the absolution they hre to give the monarch. One 
of this number remains after the rest had retired, who soon 
discovers himself to be General Washington, and makes a long 
speech to his Majesty, in which he states and settles the accoimt 



Ikitween them in respectto the groundts imd motives of their 
ji^ittest upon earth. In the end, the Monarch and the Patri^ 
^€i^eral amicably resolve^ that no manner of Idame is impu¬ 
table to either; the General first asserting hh- own innocence, 
and then proelaiming his old opponent tt>,be ‘eohally void of 
<^ence. The King, in his tiirn, gives the thampion of American 
independence a similar release and discha^e from all debts, 
trespasses, claims, challenges, and demands, whatsoever, from 
the beginning, of the world, and,through all eternity, any statute 
or or&ance, divine or hjamauA to the contrary thereof in any¬ 
wise notwithstanding. 

Washington retires, and the tCing of Eingland bmng called 
upon to speak for himself, gives an account of his deeds done , in 
the fiesh, in which he stands upon the following pleas: 

■** King of England, speak for thyself! here is none to arraign thee. 
Father, he replied, from whom no secrets are hidden, 

What should 1 say! Thou knowesc that mine was an arduous station, 
Full of cares, and with- perils beset. How heavy the burthen 
Thou alone canst tell! t^bort-sighted and frail hast thou made us. 

And thy judgmeiits wlip cap abide? but as surely Thou knowest 
The desire of my |iearthadi feeen alway the good of jmy people. 

Pardon my errors, O ^d jn mercy aqcept the intention I 

As in Thee I have trusted, so let me not now be confounded !’*(p. 26.) 

The BeatificaUetp' theoi proceeds in the followmg manner; ibr 
Mr. Southey stpp^,at;no^ipg: . * . 

Bending forward’he spake with earnest humfiity; Well done, 
Goodpidfaithful servant! then said a Voice from the Bri^tness, 
Enter ,thou into, the joy of thy Eord.—The ministring Spirits 
Clapt'their pennons therewith, and from that whole army of Angels 
Songs of thanksgiving and joy resounded, and loud hallelujahs;. 

While oh the WingS of Winds upraised, the pavilion of splendour 
Where. mstPthtable .light enveloped the Holy of Holies, 

Moved, and was borne away, tbpo.* the empyrean ascending. 

« Bgautiful then on its hill apj^ear’d the ^e)pstial . 

Soften^d^ like eV^nmg suns, to a mild and bearable lustre. 

Beautifufvras the ietl^ above {‘and* the Sbp^hhre'behebthiis; 
Beant^cd^wasHltS'cone, to the dazeded<sight ‘‘' 

the fieida with their loveJjesfc green «> tke^eomihg nf Sdinmer, 
l/i^n.the^nmid is .at eMe,and i^.eye'fmd4lib)htert:»are«eoiitented. 

** Then roethought we approach’d the-'gate^Hfln ifiroiit odAlie portal, 
From a rock where the standard of map’s ]^ed^ptiQ||ii,wp«^,p]anl|ed, 
lis»^ the Wdll df Life, Where whosca^cr would enter, . 4 , . 

was written, must drink, and put away^pll that is^iparthly. 

UtH; sui||hti whereto that marvellous dumi may be fike#d 
in dim similitude, such was its woiider{bl> substance. ' ’ 
l^e it was and diaphanous. It had no visible lustre; 
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Yet from It aloae whde Heaven wae iUumin&te alvray; 

Day and Night being none in the upper firmament, neither 
S3h nor Moon, nor Stars; but from that Cross as a fountain , 

Flow’d the Ligiit uncreated; light aU-sufficing, eternal, 

Light which was. and which is, and which will be, for ever and ever; 
Light of light, u^ich, ifdiringly gazed on, would blind an Archange|^ 
Yet the eye of weak man may behold, and beholding is strengthened* 
Yea, while we ivander below, opprest with our bodily burthen, ^ 

And in the shadow of death, this Light is in mercy vouchsafed us^ 

So we seek it with humble heart; and the soul that receives it 
Plath with it healing and strength, peace, love, and life everlasting. 

“ Thither the King drew nigh, and knecTing he drank of the water*^ 
Oh what a change was wrought! In the semblance of age he had risen, 
Such as at least he appear’d, with the traces of time and affliction 
Deep on his faded form, \vhen the burthen of years was upon him. 

Oh what a change was wrought! For now the corruptible put on 
Incorruption; the mortal put ufi*mortality. Rising 
Rejuvenescent he stood in a glorified body, obnoxious 
Never again to change, nor to evil and trouble and sorrow. 

But for eternity form’d, and to bliss everlasting appointed.” (p. 26*29.)' 

We have then a section deserfbing the meeting of beatified 
sovereigns, to whom George the Thiad is iutlroduced; his en¬ 
trance being announced in the following Strains: 

“ Lift up your heads, ye gates; and ye everlasting portals, 

Be ye lift up 1 for loi- a glorified monarch appuk^atheth.” 

Ill this community of sovereigns are Willidni’^the Third, Eli¬ 
zabeth, Charles the First, Edward the Sixth, theiiliiero ofCressy^ 
“ in arms and in courtesy peerless,” the lion-hearted Richard, 
too, whose soul the poet tells us would not have been there 
but that 

“ Friendship, disdain of wrong, and generous feeling redeeiped it.** ^ 


In addition to which, we are reminded of two other indisputable 
claims possessed b^ this warrior king^ * " * ' ■ 

** Magnanimity there had its seat, and thoildve of the * 

Beings, as it would appear^ ;«potonh^'i recognized, but muc^&ade 
of in this poetidial hi^veu. p^The apirits, too, of the SseSEqw^ngs 
“ who Quoded our> laws and our tentplee,” with his 

due pre^ominencejof bli^s, ftro not forgotten by Mr. South^.. 
Again, ini the Ofsb ’seetioa^irthe procl^ation is rehdwed, 

«Lift up^^bd'T’11611*48^^ isih|lje .^erMtm^^ , J 

** Be ye lift ^ 

And a train of of tH^ olden time presezi^^el^ '^ 

selves as ithe.ifihabit3JlfH|vd]e blessed city,w*^Friar np 

Chaucer, and Shakspeiw^’and'Spenser, and Milton, 
andOranmer, and Cecil, and Marlborough j andNewbati ' 
^Berkeley. ’ 
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Next come the worthies of the Oeorgiati age, to whom the 
4^th section is devoted; Wolfe, and, Cook, and Handel, %nd 
iiidanstield, and Burke, lyid Hastings, and Cowper, and Nelson, 
and Wesle}^, and Hogarth;—^an eminent group, no doubt, but 
a little motley in their intermixture; and^^one can«carcely subdue 
an inclination to smile at a part of the selection^ and the collo¬ 
cation of names. To the same happy abode the poet has also 
consigned some of the younger luminaries of the same age ; and 
first in order those whom in the battles of Nelson and Welling¬ 
ton the sword arrested in the flower of their prime. Nor does 
the poet fail to enumerate, with a poet’s- sympathy, the young 
favourites of the miises, “ with dews from Castalia sprinkled,” 
Cliatterton, and Ilussell, and Banipfyldc, and Henry Kirke 
White; having unhesitatingly determlilfed that the suicide of 
the first-named - was an act of madness, and could not ‘‘ for 
guilt be accounted.” 

The 12th and last section, which again bi^ins with opening 
the everlasting portals, is denominated “The Meeting;” by 
lyhicfa is meant the joyful cohgression of dfear friends and rela¬ 
tives restored to each other in this mansion of the blessed, and 


principally of our late ae^d old Kinm and those of his family 
who have departed tliis life. The late Princess Charlotte and the 


yrho have departed tV^s life. The late Princess Charlotte and the 
, Princess Amelia are the chief figures in this happy group; and 
the bliss of the parent, King is complete. Mr. Southey wakes, 
and releases his-readfer, on the point of falling a4eep likewise. 

Such is the plan of this singular performance, the Vision of 
Judgement!—w plan wliich appears to us to have been miserably 
conceived and wofully executed. This great and terrible day of 
the Lord is not to be tampered with. It is ill calculated to amuse 
our vacant hours. Every eflbrt to bring the subject nearer to 
us, appears to exalt it still, farther above our reach. A solemn 
general anticipation, indeed, of a final sentence' to be pro- 
ncninced npon us by ^ the blessed and only Potentate,” the most 
righleous'and merciful Ju%e of <|uick and dead, the Sovereign 
. of all things,—rsu^ as it is revealed to us in Scripture 
Jby v|^ %md momentary glances, . as^ hetfven’a, chambers are 
ngeri^;when the lightning Ufti'iip the dtirtain of the night,—at 
i pnoe elevates and chasten^ theVspul, stren^hens it with holy 
!hii|)(^,^A”4,,shakes, it with s^utafy terror; bu^ any attempt at 
v jjdi^il <nr fortpal 4^criptioni^nn subject, can produce only 

necessary assemblage 
associates with that 

'Mlc]yi^n|^^‘K,:h3eompara^ glo^^^ itself in awful gene- 


t that borders upon 
s It appears to us that 



profaneUie^ and pueiilli^. Thus it appj 
can weJl exceed m .absurdity the 1.0th s 


section of this 
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poem, in which the worthies of the Georgian age are represented 
a& coming forth to welcbme their sovereign. The reader shall 
have the specimen produced to him, ,in which he will not fail 
to observe with what learned and sonorous elibet geography is 
brought in aichof this foreign metre, and to compare with the 
“ Vallombrosa,” and “ El Dorado,” and “ Golden Chersonese” 
of Milton, the Germany,” “ Belgium,” and above all the 
Owhyhee” of Mr. Southey. 


** These with a kindred host of great and illustrious spirits 
Stood a part, while a train whom nearer duty attracted 
Thro* the Gate of Bliss came forth to weldbme their Sovereign. 

Many were they and glorious all. Conspicuous among them 
Wolfe was seen : And the seaman who fell on the shores of Owhyhee, 
Leaving a lasting name, to humanity dear as to science: 

And the mighty musician of Germany, ours by adoption. 

Who beheld in the King his munificent pupil and patron. 

Ileynolds, with whom began that school of art which hath equall'd 
Kichest Italy’s works, and the masterly labours of Belgium, 

Came in that famous array: nnd Hogarth, who followed no master. 
Nor by pupil shall e*er be approachkl, alone in his greatness, 
lleverend in comely mien, of aspect mild and benignant. 

There, too, Wesley I saw and knew, who?fe zeal apbstolic, 

Tho' with error alloy’d, hath on earth its merited Hon'dar, 

As in Heaven its reward. And Mansfield the jhkif ihii intrepid;. 
Wise Judge, by the craft ofrthe Law ne’er seducedjffom its purpose; 
And when the misled multitude raged like the wintk in their madness. 
Not to be moved from hU^rightful resolves. And Burke 1 beheld there; 
Eloquent statesman and sage, who, the’ late, broke loose from his tram¬ 
mels, 

Giving then to mankind what party too long had diverted. 

Here, where wrongs are forgiven, was the injured Hastings beside him: 
Strong in his high deserts, and in^nnocence happy, tho* injured. 

He, in his good old age, outlived persecution and malice, 

Even, where he had stood a mark fbr'i^e arrows of slahddr. 

He had his triumph at last, wheh mdv^ with*biie feeling, the Sepfite 
Rose in respect at his sight, add kttiStied fbr4he sin of their fathersv 

** Cowper, th^ lovely spirit was there, by death disench^aniN^^^ 
From that heavy spell which hiid. bound it in sorrow and ' 

Thou wert there, in the kin^6iit'"of j^eabe and of light everlOstii^. ’ 
Nelson also was there in the Ifingdom of peace^^tho’ Im calling 
While upon earth be dvTOlt, was to war and the work of destruction! 
Not in him had. that aweful ministry deM^en’d, or weaken'd 


ley soften our natuiw.. 


Quick compassion, and ibelin|b,/^atrs 
Wise in counsel, and in puspose^ aiid Vapid In action, ^ 
Never thought of self ftigiaiil^e course of his 4aty seduced hii%; 
Never doubt of the isstliS^Qrthily . warpt Intention.x 

Long shall his xnemoly We, and wbile his exsimple ie chemist 
From the Queen of tfaie Sea8,1;he sceptre shall never he wreil 

’ (pp. 56-Sl!| 
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It gives us no pleasure to criticise with severity any production 
of Mr. Southey’s. Our language and our literature have been 
much indebteu to him;,nor has he cancelled that debt by any 
base sacrifices at tiie shrine of voluptuousness. Poetiy has lost 
none of its dignity in his hands, and ^he Muae has been the 
handmaid of virtue. He has set up no specious crimes in the 
place of moral excellence, nor helped to confound the standard 
of right and wrong; but in this age of education and great 
national efibrts for general improvement, he has made the most 
captivating ot all arts administer to the same high purpose: 
and while the balance 4s. trembling between the good and ill 
results of this rage of universal instruction,’ he throws the weight 
of his commanding genius into the scale of beneficial influence. 
Some of his very sweet stanzas in his ^ Lay of the Laureate” 
are still sounding in our ears, while \vc are pacing this tiibute 
to the merits of Mr. Southey; and, as he has in these unhappy 
hexameters introduced us to the young Princess Charlotte in the 
place of immortal bliss, we will set against them three beautiful 
stanzas taken ,from the publication last alluded to, wherein he 
points to the road which wa<« to conduct that hope of England 
thither, and tp make hc^ in the mean time the source of her 
country’s happinf^Si^ by being the pledge of security to the 
Church establishment: 

^ LIV. 

Built on a rock, the fabric may i epel 
Their utn^ost lagei if all within be sound: 

But if within the gates indifference dwell, 

Woe to her then i there needs no outward wound!, 

Through her whole frame benumbed, a lethal sleep,' 

Like the cold poison of the asp, will creep. 

. * .LV. 


Inf*th4e; as in a cresset set on high, 

' * Vhe light of piety should sbineTaii iscen, 

A’guiding bescou fixed foresFery eye: 

; MiThusfvoni the influenoe of aiKhonoured queen, 
fr^»in its spring should puhW g^4 pr^coedv—< 
peace oMieaven shall Mji)y.prqj?e^r,«;eBd. 

'^So shVStild WtUrn tfiaf liahby jMate'fc^^Bre* ’ 
mihPlttykiid 

t cbeetvaucekl wtiinh ’dideral'vlieiajitd pun 

pwqe^rs «rhi<^t*honaiiiril^ Oodbdi^h. nemo, 
laeep tnii]iaih^,(o«idfifditbeikicr^d flame; ird' t» 

asm idufeli pVovdkdl our Criticarindigiratloilby the 
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puerile poem, if poem it can be called, which has been the sub¬ 
ject of this Article, we remember his Roderick with due grati¬ 
tude, which for high moral sentiment, poetical diction, bold and 
diversified character,'picturesque description,'and deep and sus¬ 
tained interest, challenge a comparison with the best efforts 
of modern genius. His great and besetting follies, as a poet, are^ 
his innovating ambitibn, his disregard of models, his addiction 
to excess, his vanity bf simplification, and his rage for retrograde 
reforms, ' 


Art. X.-ON METEOROLOGY, METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS, AND THE CLIMATE OF LONDON. 


1. The Climate of Lmdon^ deduced from Meteorological Ob’- 
nervations, made at different Places in the Neighbourhood of the 
Metropolis. By Luke Howard. 2 vols. 8vo. Loudon, 1818 

2. Description of Instruments deshtfibS^or dxlendHiig and improv’- 

ing Meteoroloifical Obs&rvdtions, lly J3mi’Leslie* fisq. Professor 
of Naturfir Philosophy In the*University of'Ldihburgh. 8vo. 
pp. 48. Edinburgh, 1820. , .fjnnv - 

3. Observations on the Climate of Penzance, and the District of 

the Land's^End in Comwtill. By.Iollm PorlfesV’'M.D. Secretary 
of the Royal GeblbMcal Society of CdfnWrlir. 8vo. pp. 64. 
Penzance, 1821. ; ' 


NotwiThsT’anding the immense ihass of meteorological facts 
recorded in the scientific journals of every country in'Europe, 
during the last and present centiirics, and the occasional colla¬ 
tion of these by men of emincRce^ yn ith the view, andnoftijn witb 
the efi'ect, of arriving latj.ltiorii^geneital truths, it mUSt be ad¬ 


mitted, that the importaiit> science>jof >ikf«^eoro/og^ is in its 
infancy. It must' be jailowtkI^i:hnwever'^? that it huS'mdde much 



imbecility. Like every other;'blanch of science, it has ex¬ 
perienced the effecL ,puriiyj|ng. spirit, disused by the 

general adoption ^cqpian i$ii)psopby> fhe necessary 

exaltation «in)provement of 

every departmchtibf‘>a#i|iii|al^nowl^ge. For many? years past 
the geneiad attention |£iinieteorpiQgtst8 to. beeni directeikto the 
faith ful observation >pi ^pFthe kniown phetoneita connetiidd 
this science^: without any ulterior object, in general, 
amassing a stock of m^e/ials, whiclf might furnish 
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[^rers with the meana of dfevelopintf a theory calculated to in¬ 
clude and explain the whole,—which might reconcile all the 
ieeming anomalies that to them had been so perplexing, by con¬ 
fining within the dominion of a few simple laws the wondrous 
and innumerable events of which the afmosphefe is the subject 
or the theatre. While contemplating this seemingly humble, 
yet truly philosophic task, which apparently brings the man of 
science on a level with the mere plodding annalist, we feel 
that there is something truly philanthropic in the humility 
and patience and toil, persevered in from day to day, and from 
year to year, with the sdcaim and object ^f enabling some other 
inquirer, perhaps not yet in existence, to advance a few steps in 
the same useful career, and who, in his turn, will consecri^e 
himself, voluntarily and unrepiningly, to'improvcments which he 
as never to behold, and to the fame and glory of some hiture 
cenius, whose name, like another Newton’s, shall eclipse all that 
will have gone before it in the same path. Such is the wisdom ol 
that ProvTdence which created and sustains both man and nature. 
In the succession of mind, ^ in the succession of the pheno¬ 
mena of the material universe; there is no individuality---iio in¬ 
terruption nor repose: life one, since its first creation, has con¬ 
tinued to wheel its worlds through space, and to shed upon oui 
planet, day after day, all the ever-changing yet ever-rcgular 
phenomena of the seasons,—while, amid the^ mortal extinction 
(we speak in reference to this world) of individual minds, the 
succession of thought in the race of man has been equally com¬ 
plete and unbroken,—yielding the same contemplation and ad¬ 
miration and investigation of the works of God, in every suc¬ 
cessive moment of time; each individual spirit, happy in the 
exertion of its own energies, yet labouring unconsciously for the 
happiness of all that were to follow in the same career. 

The mass of facts thus collected is certainly very great; suf- 
fitdent perhaps, even now, to furnish the clue to the discovery of 
many, at least, of the laws which regulate the phenomena, when 
some accidental observation or discovery, in^this of the collateral 
sciencesj shall have incited ^me well-qualified toind to under- 
' t^e the investigation. In the memi while, however, we are far 
; ''firtbtti wishing to withdraW’ilie attention of observers from their 
'ih^esent huBiWe task*6f registering experience. The Newton of 
Sfeteorology is probably yet unborn; ind even if he were, there. 

qhest&n that it Will r^fre the continued experience 
to p^ct h ^'stem, the mere dj^neatioh of whose out- 
be ^ory for any sii^l^mind. 

!>re entering upon the stibjeet tf^mye at present more 
*^”'liBlym view,—the xnalysw, namely, of the works whose 
^‘'prefixed; hi this^ti^,—M disposed to make a 
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few plain observations on the object and utility of the science 
itself; such as must occur to every one who considers the subject 
attentively,—and which, on that very account, we regard as 
more likely to benefit the generality of such readers as look to 
our periodical^labours^ for instruction, than the consideration 
and developcraeiit of scientific principles. 

Meteorology is that branch of natural history which makes 
us acquainted with the physical qualities of the atiiiospherc on 
the surface of the earth, and ^ith all the natural phenomena of 
which the atmosphere is the scene or subject; being merely a 
comprehensive term jbr all those notions signified by the words 
weather^ climalc, &c. In this point of view, it is strictly a depart¬ 
ment of natural history; but it goes beyond this simple registry 
of facts; and, consequiSntly, beyond the ordinary limits usually 
assigned to this science; ns it aspires to the philosophical inves¬ 
tigation of the principles which regulate the occurrence, and 
modify the character of the i>henomena with which it is conver¬ 
sant. The study may thus be divided into two parts,—:thc one 
purely khforkal, the other scientific; the one /naking us ac¬ 
quainted with the whole series of Vevents and their relations, such 
as they have occurred in any one distiiit, or country, or climate, 
or in all climates;—the other tracing the causes thereof. With¬ 
out the knowledge of both these departments, our acquaintance 
with meteorology must be considered as imperfect, and the utility 
of it as being consequently less; yet even the simpler part of the 
science is of no trifling advantage, and, fortunately for us, this 
part of it is within the reach of all. 

By considering that bountiful provision of Providence which 
has for ever fixed the regular succession of the phenomena of 
the universe,—which has decreed, that, “ while the earth re- 
maineth, sc(^-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer 
and winter, and day and night, shall not cease,"--and thereby 
rendered the experience of every prededing individual and race- 
available to tlie exigencies of every succeeding one,—it is obvious, 
that even our empirical knovdedge of the phenomena of the 
weather mustibe vefy useful to mankind. 

Admitting that some very.slight changes of the climate of 
different places may have taken plaice in the course of ages,—and 
certainly we are not warranted to admit more than this,—still 
it must be allowed that the general character of the climate of any 
one district or country is ^nwst the same as it ever has been; 
and we arc authorise^by €vesy principle, instiiYctive, iratipn^,,. 
and revealed, to copc^de, that the order of nature wiH/be tl^', 
same in future time,, siia in the present and the past. , 

it follows, that if* we have a thorough knowledge 
phenomena with which^ meteorology is converMat^7(|^^ 
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wofOSy if we have a true history of the weather for any series of 
yi»ars, in any one spot on the earth’s Surface,—we have ai\ 
ipqually certain, though inuch less minute, history of the years 
that are to come. It is indeed true, that we cannot predict with 
any degree of confidence, the character ^of any single day, or 
season, as to its temperature, moisture, or any other individual 
quality; yet, if possessed of the knowledge w'hich meteorology, 
even in its present state, is capalile of affording, we can as¬ 
suredly predict, with the utmost confidence, the general cha¬ 
racter, in many respects, of the future year. In doing so, we 
are' guided by the same principles which direct all scientific in¬ 
quiry,—the knowledge of the hwariahle sequences among events 
in all time passt, and the instinctive and irresistible belief, 
that the future order of nature will be tlie same as the past has 
been. With this knowledge, then, and on these principles, 
we maintain, that the meteorologist is as much entitled to ex¬ 
pect) and consequently to predict, the future character of the 
seasons, as the astronomer is entitled to predict the obscuration, 
in eclipse, of any of the planetary bodies,—or the chemist to 
predict the agency of acids ani^ alkalies nut yet in action,'—or 
the most ignorant of mankjiP'', equally with the wisest, to predict, 
that the combustion of the branches that arc now green around 
his cottage, when they shall become withered, will as certainly 
afford warmth (if so used) to its future inhabitants, as those which 
were green to his ancestors arc now diffusing to him the same com¬ 
fort which the hearth of other years supplied to them. On these 
principles, then, which cannot be disputcH.1, we repeat, that the mere 
historical or empirical knowledge of meteorology must be highly 
useful; and it is for this reason that wc are now anxious to 
give to the study—all we can—the aid of our humble yet most 
sincere recommendation. If we know', for example, that the 
temperature^ qf any day, month, season, or year, has never 
been recorded in all time past'', as above or below a certain 
degree, in a certain place,-rrare we not justified in all our spe- 
culaUaps, projects, and plans that liavet regard to futurity, in 
considering thatthe temperature of all future ydars will be bounded 
by these extremes? Individual days, seasons, and years* doubt¬ 
less, will vary miicK from the particular temperature stated, yet, 
unqycstionably, die general or average temperature of « greater 
or less series of years will vary in no mateM proportion from 
that predicted. The same .reasoning nrny bo huplied to the 
rginS), wlodsy ^ews, thunders, and t^evnr^attnpspheric dmnge, 
witlta confidence which need not alarm, alid will, not deceive us. 

rit'afidUiaf; We graitted that tlte hU'tbry of 

,been recorded.I >,t. 
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in considering these things in connexion with many of the . 
useful arts of life, for instance, with agriculture, navigation, and 
medicine, the high value of even the inferior departments of the 
study must be self-evident. If the agriculturist could be assured 
that there wiil^cither a heavy fall of rain, or no rain at all, on 
a certain future day, week, or month, or that the temperature 
will be of a certain degree,—how much might such assurance 
contribute to bis interest, by enabling him to arrange accordingly 
many of his rural plans? aim how willingly, therefore, would 
he purchase, at a price, the*knowledge that could bestow it? 
What would the merchant give to be<ible to predict the winds 
that are to blow in a certain tract of the ocean at a certain time? ’ 
Wlu'U will not the invalid give for the assurance of a change of 
weather that will afford him relief to-morrow ? What would not 
the general give to foresee, the w'eather of the succeeding week or 
raonth,in aperilousposition, where the occurreuceOf frost and snow . 
might probably annihilate his army; and, on the other hand, the 
continuance of the existing temperature and moisture would enable 
him to advance in triumph, or retreat at least in. safety? These 
are strong cases purposely chos^i; and wo are far from wishing 
to assert, that the knowledge of nfieialidnd will ever enable us to 
see their exemplars in reality. Assuredly, at'present, such nice 

! )rophecy i* quite beyond our power. Yet if ever this know- 
edge is to be in any degree obtained, it 'can only be through the 
study of meteorology; and when we consider what a mere em¬ 
pirical knowledge of this science has already enabled us to do,— 
why should we despair of reaching heights at present unseen and 
uncontemplated, when we shall have superadded to our present 
powers, the power derived from the knowledge of the principles 
of the science ? And when we consider^the advances that have 
been made in this very department of late years, -by^the perfec* 
lion of instruments, the improved methods of observation,'at}d» 
above all, by the better elucidation of the general Ittws tbat’ re¬ 
gulate the distribution of heat on the ^irfaco of the globe, 
feel justified in asserting, not merely that we arc in th^ Vight 
path to the aMainnSent or the principles of the science, blit that 
several of the more important of these are already attained. In 
confirmation of this statement,—^aiid ns a justificatory arguifient 
for the warmth of our anticipations stati^ above,—we w’ould 
here call the attention of our readers to the labours and'dis¬ 
coveries of aifew of the ner? latest writers on meteorology j— 
namely^ Leslie, <Huoiboli^ Wells, and Howard. Humbolt^ 
in dinerent parts of his writings, and more particularly in hi^' ^i 
late essay on Isothermal Lines, has gone far to arrange ^ 

plain and generalise the vast body of facts hithpto 
respecting the general and local causes that modify 
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of different climates, countries, and districts. A translation 
of this little work has recently ap^ienred in the Edinburgh Phi- 
losophical Journal, to whiqh we beg to refer the English reader, 
ns to a document that must claim and repay the attention of all 
future meteorologists. , t 

To Mr. Leslie, mGteorolog}^ as a science, is still more 
indebted. His inquiries concerning heat, begun so many 
years ago, and terminating in discoveries' which have thrown 
so muen light upon various departments of science, have, 
in an especial manner, benefited ihis jiarticular branch. For 
the detail and progressive development ot .these, we must refer 
♦to the author’s various writings, more particularly to his In¬ 
quiry concerning Heat, and to the various meteorological ar¬ 
ticles furnished by him to the SupplemclTt of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Of the practical application of some of these to 
j^the subject of this science, we shall presently take some notice, 
Sn the enumeration of the instruments necessary to the sac- 
•cessful prosecution of meteorology. The discoveries of Dr. 
Wells respecting the formation ol dewy &c. are well known, 
and, although mere corollarkv^ of Mr. Leslie’s more general 
demonstrations, th^ hav#K -proved a very valuable accession 
to the science. Of the discoveries and speculations of Mr. 
Howard we shall have occasion to treat largely in the sequel. 
In the mean while we need merely mention, that he has 
demonstrated the great influence of the itioon over the general 
phenomena of the weather,—a fact which must, in a certain 
degree, give the stability of astronomical principles to some of 
the deductions of empirical observation. 

Upon the whole, on looking back on what we have said, .wc 
are disposed to consider our most eager anticipations justified 
by an appeal to facts, and by the analogy of tlie progress of 
every other department of science. Who, before the birth of 
Newton, could have hoped to see the «glorieA which his divine 

g enius laid open to the common gaze of mortals ? What were 
le powers and the value of chemistry before the time of Black 
k and Lavoisier, compared with those it has since attained; the 
perfection of which we, in a ^reat Pleasure, owe to the genius of 
ane^man—our countryman, Sir Humphry Davy? 

In looking forward* to the improvement of meteorology we 
xel^kon, in no slight degree, upon the improvement of our future 
of observation, uirougn the ’invention of new instruments 
lent of the old. The'iciistery of astronomy and 
>rds Bpl^did instances of the effect of suen me- 
hndms in accelerating their respective procedures; and 
one who considers the accessions affiirded to me- 
. the instoruments described, in the pamphlet now 
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before us,—and reflects, moreover, that.they are all the production 
'.of a single individual,—^will deny the probability, much less the 
possibility, of meteorology being eventually possessed of means 
as effective for the attainment of its objects, as those of which 
the two other science^ just named have long boasted. 

All the instruments described by Mr. Leslie in this small 
work, with a single exceptibn, are mere modifications of hia . 
Differential Thermometer,-4an instrument whidh, for extensive 
range of application, has Hardly a parallel. This instrument 
consists of a long slender grass tube, terminated at each end by* 
a globular ball, and bent soraewhatinto the form of the letter U. 
Each ball contains common air insulated in its own proper ball ' 
by the intervention of a coloured liquid, which occupies a con¬ 
siderable portion of the connecting tube, and rises in some de¬ 
gree into one of the balls. The application of a certain degree 
of temperature to one only of these balls will, by contracting or ,' 
expanding the included air, elevate or depress the coloured fluid ’ 
in the opposite stem, and thus afford a measure for. detecting 
very minute variations of temperature. By a little management, 
this instrument performs very^jifferent oinces, and assumes, in 
consequence, different titles. TnJlNvst modifleation is denomi¬ 
nated the Pyroscope, and is merely the simple instrument with 
one of its balls covered completely with gold or silver leaf. Ita 
principal use is to measure the intensity of a common Arc, w'hich 
it does by receiving the full effect of the radiant heat on the un¬ 
covered ball, while the other, owing to its bright metallic coating, 
is not at all influenced by it. The rise of the fluid in the stem ■ 
connected with the covered ball is, of course, proportioned to 
tl^ degree of heat projected on the instrument. The next in¬ 
strument is the Pmtometer, which measures the power of 
mination, by detecting the slight alterations of temperature which 
it occasions. It is the differential thermometer with one of the 


balls blown of black glass. This instrurment enables us. to 
pare the relative brightness of different days and seasons, Oir'ef '^ 
different countries and climates, its object being to meesnre the 
quantity of indirect light reflected from the sky. Thw ^t^peat^ 
to be very fluctuating. Mr. Leslie says it is ** most powerful 
when the sky is overspreskd with thin fleecy clouds; it is feeblest, 
either when the rays are obstructed by doiigr^^ted vapours, or 
when the atmosc^ere is clear and of a de^ azure tint.^* The 
importance of this instrument is at once shown by the fact, now 
well ascertained, tfaa^th^ ripening of fruits and the jpowthf'^ 
vegetables is greatly influenced by the quantity of 
The instrumept, however, of by far the greatest 
and that which, in meteorology, must be reckoned : 

to the thermometer aqd barometer, is. the 
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the numerous instruments of this kind that have been offered to 
the attention of meteorologists, Mr. Leslie’s is unquesitioimbly 
the most philosophic and mpst accurate, and is indeed the only 
one at all to be depended on. Entertaining this opinion, it is, 
therefore, with surprise that we still see thc^niajoritj of observers 
continue to use De Luc’s,—^an instrument which, liowevcr in¬ 
genious, and however valuable at thte period of its discovery, is 
certainly very inaccurate. We areisorry to have to charge so 
zealous and so accurate an observes as Mr. Howartl with -the 
general delinquency of rejecting tho invention of the northern 
professor. Mr. Leslie's hygrometer consists, of a simple dift'e- 
rcntial thermometer, with one of the balls covered with tissue 
mper, for the reception of pure water when it is to be used, 
xhe degree of cold produced by the evapiSration of the water 
(marked by the descent of the liquid in the opposite stem) is 
mrectly proportioned to the dryness of the air, and continues to 
he so under all circumstances. The only other instrument that 
can at all^ome into competition with Mi. Leslie’s hygrometer, 
is one lately proposed by Mr. Daniell, and described in'the 16th 
number of the Journal of SScieiWe. This is a more complicated 
instrument; but, like,Mr. l^pw/e’s (from which the design seems 
evidently taken), is well calculated to give much greater accuracy 
to our observations thajiihad previously been attained. The 
principle of Mr. £)anioll’s-hygrometer consists in the capacity to 

g enerate, at will, a sufficient degree of cold, to cause the con- 
ensation of the vapour contained in the atmosphere; which 
deposition will, of course, take place at a greater or less reduc¬ 
tion of temperature,according to the degree of 
saturation of the air. One or both of theac instruments ^ 
would recommend t6 metebroiogists, as equally necessary with 
the tbermometen land barometer. Indeed there can be now no 
doubt that ihe >«itilky of both these iiVill be most materially in- 
creansd by .the cotatcunporaneoits indiceettmi^ of the other. >Tbe 
value pfr the bai'ometer, especially, will be heightened by Hits 
combiiied’''use» not. merely as an indicator of'the weather,'*but 
even as thatioieans of determining oltitudesj Olh*^medicine, tilso, 
the hxtporUince of a true hygrometer mulsit be very great, and as 
such lyeicoosider both Mr. Leslie’s and Mr. Daniels.* * 


. * Mr. 0 ysiell *9 invcrursent contains vaporked ether in )lhie^ t>f‘conOnlod air; 
anil sAbsifMice lias iMten^oiited ta^ftve.fisHinr sonU# 

bfl\ty to Mv.jLe»He’8,<UBbrentiat th^opoweter^ apki its varioi^ nq^ift^atipov. S^e 
JoUfSar yfo. xvi. ^ 

iHimnUabinlljectinn td Mt. 1>)f(aletPs b^jfrAiiirtcr that occurs f6 IM, is 
df fixing the exait degree of temperature at which the deposition 
i dapccivd'tbe tiewient «<f tiie thermometer must bf oftcA on rapid, that 
I flawed the artani vapour |>oint before timr has been allowrcd for thd 
Itaktltdbe " 


perceived. For instance, if iho vppour point is 40^, and tha 
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'The last modification of the differential thermometer proposed 
.by Mr. Leslie is the JBthrioscopef which is merely the Pyroscope 
already described, so varied as to b^ free from the influence of 
light and wind during its emploj'mcnt. Its use is to measure 
the degrees of cold slmt down from the upper atmosphere, which 
it does by being simply exposed under the open sky. This sin¬ 
gular fact of the projection of colil {cold pulses, according to the 
^eory of Mr. Leslie) from ilhc upper atmosphere to the surface 
of the earth, is one of the ‘many discoveries for which scienC4$ 
is indebted to Mr. Leslie. The effect is olAervable at all times, 
by day and night, ^ and is found to'vary exceedingly. It is 
greatest while the sky has the pure azure hue; it diminishes 
rast as the atmosphere becomes obscured with clouds; and it 
is almost extinguished hy low fogs. The knowledge of this 
curious fact throws great light on many processes in meteo¬ 
rology ; as, for instance, the formation of dew, hoar frost, ice, 
&c.; explains many seeming anomalies relative to temperature^ 
as indicated by the thermometer, and suggests new cautions to 
be attended to in placing , this instrument out/if doors. As 4t 
is the comparative temperatui^^f the superior strata of our 
atmosphere that the aethrioscop^iiMidicatie^, iib > seems very pro¬ 
bable that, by its means, we .may- be unubled to detect the 
existence of elevated currents long > befoiFolJthey < make their ap¬ 
pearance at the surface, and may.thus dbtain^a new, powerful, 
and very unexpected accession to our existing means of ascer¬ 
taining the cliaoges of the weather. We hma little doubt that 
it will be found, as Mr. Leslie eonjectures^' tliat the northern 
winds will, shoot down colder impressions than those from the 


opposite quarter. , , , . . . 

The last instrument described by Mr; Le^fc JlimoTneteTf 
whose office is to measure tho degree of evsiporation, -or’quantity ^ 
of moisture exhaled from a humid surfacein^» given*i^me. Thut 
instrument consists*of, a 49eU of porous>earthen ware, to which 
is affixed and i iClosely ^cementedi a • latber wide glass tUbe, &pen 
at top# but with themiesias being closely stopped.' ’The*tQb^ 
wj^h is, graduated acoording to the superficial eoetetlb^ cKf' the 
porous ball, is rilledA,iyitlKiWateiv*utoLexposed> to action 

of the air. Tiheihuipidily,tinnsudes.]thro'ugh wsie, 

just as fast as it is evaporated from the siffriace, and the waste is, 
of cQu^sgfi'.measutod by^the, descentuof the water in the stoin. 


atmoi^etoji*) ascertain U)ei velocity of the windi^ 

___ __ __ _________ . __ __.» _ _- V. rt 


tcn^pertMi^ of Uie.a(«9spfiekre 

Induce ,the ««titieiit .hpil t 0 aef«ral b«l«iw<40?. 

th^ .thk^.^ppareiit point of co^densattoii)-wiiih^4°.bey«^4he (irne£ 
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aceixrate manner. While upon the subject of instruments, we 
iuid intended to make some observations upon the employment 
.-of^thc common thermomet^ and the rain guage. We find, how¬ 
ever, that we cannot enter upon this subject at present. We 
will merely in this place express our regret, that there is so 
little union among observers; and, in consequence, such dis¬ 
crepancies in the time, mode, and circumstances of observktion. 
Among all the scientific institutilms which this country can 
boast, it is singular that there is I one for the exclusive culti¬ 
vation of meteorology. Were sutti a society to have no other 
e£^t but to regulate, by qnc common standard, the kind of 
instruments to be used, and the period and mode of observation 
to be followed by all the members, it would be of most important 
benefit to the science. * 

i: With these remarks upon the general subject of meteorology, 
ilviiich have grown to an extent we did not contemplate, but 
imhich, we trust, will not be deemed altogether misplaced, nor 
bo found, entirely useless,—we proceed* to fulfill our original 
intention, namely, to lay before our readers a simple and raith- 
ftd sketch of the Climate of Lo7i/mn, as detailed in the valuable 
work of Mr. Howard. In ihi^task, should we appear to some to 
be too prolix, we must appeal for our excuse to the great import- 
imce of the subject, atid to the nature of the publication; which 
h only likely to be studied by the professed meteorologist. 

Among the numerous cultivators of meteorology in tne present 
day, Mr. Howard has long been conspicuous for his unwear ied 
inqustrv in recording facts, and for the acuteness and intelligence 
he has oVought to ,bear on the general subject of the science. In 
the present volumes he has collected from different publications, 
a continued series of monthly tables of the weather (which he 
hs^ himself originally communicated) from the year 1807 to 
1619, both inclusive. These, and their numerous annotations, 
which together exhibit«a faithful and minute record of the 
weaidi^ as observed in the vicinity of London, fill the whble of 
the first volume and part of the second. The greater portion of 
latter-volume, is occupied, in the first place, widi the review, 
lament, and generalization of the vast body of &cts con- 
Hi^the first part of the work,-«*in other words, with the 
hian of the. true character of the climate of London, as de- 
obSeiyiltldn; and, secondly, with a detail of prin- 
:iilatii^i^, ;and opinkms^ respecting meleprolo^ in 
appear to the author t J^be^warranted by the facts 
#hieli|. at least, seem to him worthy of becug sub- 
ij^t^eratibn of scientific men. , - 

work we shall follow the arrangement 
f^e aii^h^/and advert, in the first place. 
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to4hc important subject of temperature. It is scarcely necessary 
to state, that the source of atmospheric temperature is the sun, 
and that, generally speaking, the mean temperature of any place 
on the earth’s surface is proportioned to its distance from the 
equator, or mean station of the sun’s path in the ecliptic. The . 
temperature is gfeatdlst at that point, and lessens progressively 
as we approach towards th4 poles on either side. Were the 
ecliptic, or sun’s path, cc Incident with the > equator, there 
would be no variation of tenJperature in any one place through¬ 
out the year, any more than, ij the same case, there would be varia¬ 
tion in the length of the day:—In^otlier words, th^e would be 
no change of season's. By the actual arrangements of the plane¬ 
tary system, hovrever, while the mean annual or average tem¬ 
perature of any spot.* on f^e earth’s surface remains the sarnej^ 
the daily and monthly temperature varies very much in the dif¬ 
ferent seasons,—being greatest when the sun is in that part of 
his path most nearly vertical to us, and least when he is in the 
opposite extreme of'slK.^cliptic. This is the general .fact; but 
we shall presently see that, in temperate climates at least, this 
general, or, as it may be nan?ld, astronomical law of tempera¬ 
ture, is modihed in a very c6nsi5tti^le degree by causes ope¬ 
rating at the earth’s surface. The chief of these arc explained 
by Mr. Howard, in a way so simple and aatisfactory, that we 
shall quote his words :-t- 


** The heat existing from day to day in the portion of our atmosphere 
next the earth, is at no time the simple product of the direct action of 
the sun’s rays on that portion. It has been found by experiments, 
carefully conducted, that the direct action of the sun’s rays, in a calm 
air, will raise the thermometer an equal number of degrees, whether the 
time be the summer or the winter solstice. It is therefore probable, 
tliat the mass of the air is similarly affected, and* that the proportion 
of heat which it derives from the direct passage of the rays is’ the 
same in all seasons. The accumulation eff heat near the surfece^jjaf 
the earth, which we always experience |[rom continued sunshine,' 
evidently due to the stopping of the rays at that surface; to their 
multiplied reflexions and refractions, in consequence of which they 
are as it were absorbed and fixed, for a time, in the soil and in the 
incumbent atmosphere. By this process the earth, when in a cold 
state at the end of winter, becomes gradually heated to a certain depth 
as the warm season advances. On the other hand, when the sun dtH 
Clines, in autumn, the soil thus heated acts as a warm body on 
atmosphere, mid gives out ^aid the heat it has received.” (Vol,' &' 
pp. 131,132.) 

« Were it not for this effect on the part of the earth;*' 
continues, “ the heat indicated by the thermometer wc^ 
on a long average ^to obviate the remaining irlre|^larit|[f 
qlouds, rain, wind, and evaporation), be precisij^y at its ^ 
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ndiinimuin at the solstices, and at the mean at the equinoxes. For'the 
power of the sun is proportionate to the quantity of parallel rays fall- 
^ on a given area of the earth’s surface And tliia quantity is great¬ 
est when they are ^vertical, anti diminishes as they become more oblique; 
till in a perfectly horizontal position of the rays it is null.” 

From these causes it results, thty* the maximum and minimum 
temperatures of our climate, in Mlace of coinciding with the 
solstices, arc removed to a whole month after these; and in like 
manner, the mean temperature oflthe year is developed about 
a month after either equinox. In consequence of this facts 
which is ijfiirly deduced from actual obseryation, Mr. Howard 
is led to propose a nitv dnnsion oj ike seasons, which, assuredly, 
is more consonant with the actual phenomena on the earth's 
surface amid which we live, than the present, which has regard 
only to the remote causes of temperature, and not to the actual 
temperature which exists around us, and which, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, is the prime agent in the production of all the events by 
which we distinguish and denominate tjb^ seasons. This natural 
division is effected by “ removing the beginning of the seasons 
fifteen days from their respectivir present situations, and placing 
them at that distance hefor^Ht^e cquinoxea and solstices.” 

By this arrangement, 

“ Sprmg will begin the 6th of March, at the temperature (for Lon¬ 
don) of 39*94®, will occupy 93 days, and end on the 6th of June at 
the temperature of 58*08°—the temperature having risen 18*14 

Summer will begin on the 7th June, and will last 93 days ; during 
which space the mean temperature (of London) will have risen from 
58*08° to 64*75°, or 6*67°, and have declined again 6 59°. 

** Autumn, beginning on the 8th September, at .58*16°, will have 90 
days; during which the mean temperature will have declined 18*35°. 

“ Winter, comprehending 89 days (or in leap years 90) will begin 
December the 7th —During this season the mean diurnal temperature 
having fallen 5'36° (to 34*45®, viz ) will have again risen 5*49®, or to 
39*94° on the Sth of March, tlie concluding day of the season.'* 
(Vol. ii. p. 130.) 

Before proceeding to lay before our rcadei^ the rgeneral facts 
regarding temperature, adduced by Mr. Howard, we must notice 
the singular, and, we confess, to us* unexpected circumstance 
stated by him, of the •temperature of the air in Loudon being 
i;$ldied, by the artificial sources of heat existing in it, tzvo degrees, 
* cm, the annual mean, above thatk oC the immediate vicinity. 

This eemdusipn has been deduced* b^Mr, H*. from Comparing 
n his made at Plaistow, Stratford, and Totten^ 

within four miles of Londoii,) with th(»o re- 
Philosophical Transactions for 'thirty years, and 
made at the apartments of the Royal Society in 
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>ii:^coBst«At >>reil of 'smoke) fails, on a mean of yi 
iAkfOt Bi third of a degree short of that on the open |nain;^ 
to 1269 .) ■ Th«l following ii the proportionei superiority of the 
l^^don tempshiitare in the twelve dififereht months, beginning 

with January, viz. fAy, -s'tj 'arT^uT?r» 1 lr> iV* "bV* ,Vir> "sV* vV* 

* 

■ The bnly' remark we would mf^e on these Statements of Mr. 
Howard is this, that although th^ indications of the thermome¬ 
ter, even in tlie most favourablcLposition in London, maybe 
iui^'as he describes, we are not ^^ite sure that it follows, that 
the real thn^erature of the atmosphere corresponds with these. 
By the artinclal e^nd accidental sources of heat, already men- 
i^oned, there can be no question that the whole structural mass 
bf London must be always of a temperature above the mean of 
the surronnding atmosphere; and when we look to the laws 
which'regdlate the radiation of caloric, it must appear scarcely 
{Possible so to insulate a thermometer in the middle of the vast 
iketropolic^ as to remove it from the ijj^'jiience of a temperature 
artificially raised, and projected tk»i>ugh the atmosphere (with¬ 
out hb^ing'it)'*from the builc^^, pavement, and even from the 
.cdltimns of smoke, and heg|bg£atr, that arise from the chimneys 
into the upper atiribsphere!* The consequence of this must be, 
wb think, that th^tomlperature indicated by the thermometer in 
Lofidon will hft always ^aater than that of the mass of air 
in which the instfumbnt is placed, and which supplies the respi¬ 
ration whO ^arombulate the streets. 

This^^onjeefcurie, whether true or false, will not, in the slightest 
de^ee,*affi!ct riie facts^atated by Mr. Howard respecting the real 
ormiurdltetffperuki^e of London, to the consideration of which 
Wfcj'dhw’jitopeed. 

Ttie' tbmparature of London is 48^® of Fahrenheit, 
degrees less than has usually been supposed. Hiis 
rdfihn ti^inp^atare varif s in difihrent y^ars as much as 4^ degrees, 
imd the vihiiktibhs^ 'according to Mr. Howard, *are periodical, 
andto recur in cycles of seventeen years. We cannot 
a^rtt ^de'for the detail of the cireamstandes \]{hich lead onr 
author to form this cminion. We extract 'from the summary of 
Work an abridged enunciatiem df^the- alleged fafet: 

may consider *)>ne of these cycles as commencing either with 
^ yr 1800, and ending with 18.06 or 1816. In either case, a year 
iq tettoerature begins the cycle, fo which the cMiist year falls 
ten years, and the •o^armest^t the end of seven years, 

.the -ooldest, and thus alternately ; both together in- 
a eera|deto revolution of mean tmnperatnre foom itslii|^st'^to 
||lt4owest^|^(ttome, Cor verrJ, from the lower to the higher,) and 
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back again. The vear 1816^ which was the coldest of4K cycle, appesars 
^>have had parallels in 1799 and 1782; and there is every reason to 
conclude, from present appearwces, that the warm, temperature of 
1806 will re-appear in 1823, which will probably be warmest, and 
1833 the coldest, upon the whole pear, of a cycle of seventeep^ years, 
beginning w'ith 1807.” ^Vol.'ii. p. 289.) 

Why has not Mr. Howard Extended liis inquiries further,,back} 
with the view of ascertaining lie applicability of ^his systeinuhopp 
much longer series of years ? J 

The greatest heat to which Ithe climate of London is liab|e is 
96°; the greatest cold is —5°: tlms the full range of the thermo* 
meter is not less than* 100°. A temperature above 80° is almost 
always followed, either in our own or the neighbouring districts, 
by thunder storms, whijch, in their turn, are succeeded, by z'lUit 
and a reduction of heat. Owing to our insular situation, and 
other causes, “ even in the coldest season of the year, tlie me¬ 
dium of the twenty-four hours, upon a long average, does iiot&ll 
below the freezing pni^? Continued frost, in winter, is there-, 
fore always an exception^ft^he general rule of ,the dliniate.” 
(p. 292.) The following is tlie^'lij^aa temperature*of the different 
months, in whole^numbers, in th^i^mity of London; Januai^ 
34°, February 39°, March 41°, .May 5,5°, June 58 , 

July 62°, August 61°, September .'56°, October 50°, Novepiber 
40°, December 37°.—The mean annual rapge is, 72°. The mean 
diurnal range, or difference .between the,day and night is 14°; 
and this varies in the different months as followp, beginning with 
January, 8°, 10°, 12°, 15°, 17°, 18°, 17°,17°, 16°, J3°, 10°, 8° 

In estimating the mean height of the barometer^ Mr. Howard 
takes the result of twenty years at ^Somerset House, viz. 29,823 
inches. The other results respecting the pressure of the atmos¬ 
phere, which we are now briefly to enumerate, are derived from 
his own ten years’ observation. The mean of the gi'catest elevations 
of the mercury- in each month for the ten years,,.is 30*305; ,aj^ 
of the greatest depressions'29'188. The mean .oS the maxima.;^ 
each year is 30*555, and of thetminimaf 28*557. The,mean ajQ- 
nual range is therefore 1*998 inches. The extreme range in the 
ten years is 2‘l'9. The greatest elevation in the ten years ocr 
curred on 24th February, ^1808, viz. 30*71; and the .greatest 
depression on 29th January, 1814, viz. 28*^. The former con¬ 
dition took place during a moderate N. E. wind, and the latter 
during stroi^ southerly gales. ^ We conclude this brief notice # 
the atmospheric pressur e ^ h the following remarks on ike 
eoHonst^ilw haromeler, s^cb cannot fail to be valued by 
one who considers their truly practical origin. 

** The teems, fair * changetMe, xain, &c. at present 
tached to certain points or the jscale, are misplaoed, as fbr aril 
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XiObdon, and other places near the sea4evel. The true mediut^ of 
dlevations and depressions For these, appears to be very near to 29‘75 
inches. This part of the scale, therefore, and not 29*50, as at present, 
should be marked changeahlS, Half an inch above it, or 30*25, may 
be designated,/atr; and the same distance below, or 29*25, stormy. 
Raip is most plentiful, and thunder most frequent, while the rjuick- 
siiver fluctuates about the changeabUifoint^ or between that and the 
stormy one. In proportion as the|;*quicksilver advances from the 
. changeable towards thej^fr point, th*. probability of fair weather in¬ 
creases : at or beyond that point, it ^ extreme; and it decreases as 
the quicksilver recedes again. In proportion os the quicksilver falls 
from the changeable toward?the stormy point, the probability of a storm 
of wind increases: at or below that point it is extreme: and the rising 
again of the quicksilver is not to be regarded as indicative of more 
settled weather, until it has again passed the changeable point. Sud¬ 
den considerable changes, in either direction, are commonly followed 
by fair or foul weather equally transient; while a steady rise from day 
to day, of a tenth or so in the 24 hours, or a prolonged fall in the 
same proportion, (either of them passing th^^'iiiangeabie point,) may 
generally be trusted as prognostics of^/vsilunued rain or fair weather." 
(Vol. ii. p. 154.) 

Of the winds. “ 1. A windjf»*>,m the North, or between that and 
Bast, prevails on an averago''^^but of 365 days; the greatest amount 
of its number being 96, the least 58. days. 2. A wind from East to 
South, 54 days, varying in different years from 72 to S4 days. 3. A 
wind from South to West, 104 days, varying from 123 to 78 days. 
4* A wind from West to North, 100 days, varying from 124 to 83 
days. 5. Variable winds obtain about 33 days, or the remainder of 
the year, their number being from 51 to 17 days.’* (Vol. ii, p. 157.) 

Dividing these into two great divisions towards the E. and 
W. we have 140 Easterly and 225 Westerly winds; and dividing 
them, in like manner, towards the N. and S. wc liave 192 
Northerly, and 173 Southerly winds. The prevailing winds in the 
different seasons (according to (he division of Mr. Howard) are 
the following; In the beginning and end of winter. South and 
West; in the middle, North. In spring. North-east during the 
first two thirds; and Southerly during the remainder. In surri- 
mer, the predominating winds are those which range from the 
West to North, the latter point not being included. In autumn 
the winds from S. to W. prevail throughout the season. 

^li^^Next follow in order, in our author’s treatise, the details re- 
i;j^cting evaporation, moisture as indicated by the hygrometer, 
ttud dew, all of which we are cofistvained to pass over without 
itpUce, in order to make rodfii-fDr the more interesting 
amdj intlj^rtant consideration of rain. To this part of his sub* 
HoAvard seems to have paid much attention, and the 
ii^tionoti'the cazues of this precipitation is marked, at once, 

Ingenuity and cautious reasoning. In proceeding to esti* 
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ikiice the actual fall of rain, he is naturally led to the considera*- 
ktion of the long^established fact, that fain-ghages placed at dif^ 
fcrent heights, m the same place, indicate a very diifcrcnt pro¬ 
portion oi rain. With the view of dcterminfTfg the circum¬ 
stances in which this phenomenon occurred, and probably its 
causes, Mr. Howard instituted a set of experiments, continued 
through twenty successive <Jjiys of wet weather, with guagea 
placed at different heights. |Thesc experiments) which we have 
not room to give in detail, lid him to conclude that, when 
rain takes place with a tui'bf:! atmosphere, a considerable and 
variable proportion of the water is actually separated from the 
vaporous medium, at a height not exceeding 50 feet, and that 
this portion consequently mvst be deficient in the upper guage. 
But in showers from an elevated region, falling through an air 
which is not itself undergoing decomposition, the products ought 
to be (as is the case in some instances) alike in both guages.” 
P. 181. And he states the additional portion of water thus 
formed near the siirltfStea^ efficient to make the rain collected on 
the ground, to bear a proj!&»»J|fon to that collccl^^d at the height 
of 4-0 or 50 feet, of 37 to about owe third more* And 

this correction is assumed by Mr^S^q^ard in his estimation 
the actual fall of rain at the surfaccy from the admeasurements 
of guages placed on the top of buildings. This is a very im¬ 
portant fact; and not only is calculatctl to affect many of our 
reasonings in meteorology, but to be made subservient to the 
improvement of different processes in the arts, which we need 
not here advert to. 

The average annual amount of rain in London is somewhat 
more than 25 inches, and this quantity is distributed throughout 
the year in the following proportions: Jan. 1’95, Feb. 

March 1-29, April 1*69, May 1-82, June 1-92, July 2*63, AUg, 
2*12, Sept. 1'92, Oct. 2*52, Nov. 2*99, Dec. 2*42.—The follow¬ 
ing years have been the wettest of the scries (2.3 years), and in, 
the order in which they are put dowp, viz. 1816, 1797, 1807, 
1802; and it further appears that “ the warm j^ears were uni¬ 
formly dry, <ir belAw the average in rain, and the cold years 
uniformly wet, or above the average.” The proportion of rain, 
by day and night is very different, being no less than one-third 
more in the latter period,—a general fact which we have ouiy 
selves verified in a very different part of the kingdom, and whiejh 
is, doubtless, a beneficent arrangement of that same Providence 
which has appointed thciirfiicy for labour and the night for repose. 
The greatest quantity of rain collected in one diurnal space 
2*05 inches, on 26th June, 1816. The average number 
on which any raih falls is 148,—an immense proportion,^ 
strikingly exhibiting the wetness of our insular climate. 
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botrtjpAratiVe/hijiriiflity'of‘diffeil'clrtt‘m^ alid Ittl- 
sdHsf diir'authbl* vhcy judiciously ndtifcds thte pbpular* adage df 
•*^*Porty days?* njih' aft^r "S\.‘ SWitiiiti/' (1 July,) and Cdmes to 
th’^ concludodith^^ ^Ithoagh’thc notvbn'Will be found fallacious^ 
i^jput tb the tCst of experience at any one stntUH iU our island; 
ybt that, “ m d lUajority of our.summers, a'sb'dwcry period, 
whicb^ with'SoUi^ 'latitude as to ffme and 'locab circumstances, 
d[fey be admitted to constitute'daiw ruin for 40 d^s, does come 
on abdut thV tiUic indicated'by 'diy tradition.” The fad itself 
ik kcpoUnfed’for by the proximity' of the summer solstice; as the 
second rainy periOd of theyffiaV is’secountedfor by the proximity 
of the winter solstice., Iii rcsp'ect of the influence of particular 
vHnds’ in causing rain, Mr. Howard shows, by calculation, what 
liras before generally known by Common observation, that North- 
eUst \tihds ate our dry-weather ivinds, and South-east our wet. 
'iTie 'wiiidk from West to North arc, also, more or less con- 
lte(|ted with our fair weather, while those bp^ween the South and 
West harve no decided connexion wijt;^srCltner wet or dry weather. 
These^remarks,* be it recollcctbd< Sre intended to apply only to 
Lond^ and its vicinity, or, a^iost, to the central parts of the 
island; the influence of tlas Articular winds in the south-western 
extremity of Great Britain'is very different. In proof of what 
we have just stated respecting the winds in the vicinity of Lon¬ 
don, we may observe,' from our anlhor, that in the three dry 
years, 1807, 1808^ ail’d 18l5, the proportion of North-easterly 
to South-easterly winds was nearly double, being 211 of the 
former, to 108 of the latter: while, in the wet years, 1810, 1812, 
1814, and 1816, the proportion of the former to the latter was 
only aS 323 to 269. In the wettest year of the series (1816) the 
South-easterly winds actually exceeded those from the North and 


There appears to be one universal cause of rain, viz. depros* 
siOn of the temperature of the vapour contained in “the air. 
This depressiem may take place from many .causes, and may, 
consequently, be more or less general, or partial only. The 
whole mass of the atmosphere, over any particular'district, may 
its temperature comparatively depressed by flowing Jn mass 
the soutliward, and thus leaving the influence of the sun 
,^Jinl$nd it; or by being left to cool in its present, ppsition, when 
leaves one side of the equator for the other, as is the 
di|jir part of the globe iif autumn. In both these cases 

of rain will be* gcfll^l, and throughout the 
atmosphere on the surface of the particular 
. Tliis fact , 1*8 well exemplified by tho‘cdfitinuoiM mii^ 
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I caulte of rain, 19 when, a singly current of f^p^ a spu^egr^ ‘ 
Vstitude flows into a nortbeni one. In this case th^. are, gepe* 
railyy heavy showers ;&iling frpni a greet height. T^o* opposite 
currents from the North and South nfay directljT^xfieeif,; or th^ 
may rave each other,, in their respective progress, “ the colder 
running in laterally urid,?r the warmer current, and causing, it,jtp 
flow over laterdlly in its turn/* In the ioniser case, there w^h 
probably be only rain of shoi* continuance, on^ .ol; the cuiTi^ts 
soon obtaining the mastery; iA ,the other case, “ tlte gauntry 
a considerable space, extending from, about the .line ,of ,j^e^ 
junction far into the^southerly current’,, ifaay be the . se^t of ex¬ 
tensive and continued rain.”—;Mr.* Howard combate, phcT, we, 
think, successfully, the opinion of Dr. Hutton respect,ing thp 
causes of rain. The Doctor’s theory may, no doubt, bo true in 
certain cases, (as, for instance, in tnc one just mentibued,) But 
cannot apply as a general explanation of tly^ phenomenon. Jn 
further explanation of the above statements, wje ,shall conclude 
this part of our subi^ife»adth a f^w extracts, which our readers 
will find to be good illustml^^js of the nature, qs well as of Uie 
importance, of the science. 

When after a suffocating heat rjoisture,, and the gradual ac¬ 
cumulation of thunder-clouds, followed by difcharges of electricity, 
1 observe a kind of icicles falliag: from the clouds, then large had, 
and finally rain; and when after this I perceive a cold Westerly or 
Northerly wind prevail, I have a right to infer that the latter, aided 
by the electrical energies, has been acting as a cold body in mass, in 
a sudden and decided manner, on the warm air ip which I was placed 
before the s^orm. Again, when after a cold dry North-east wind 1 
behold the sky clouded, and feel the first drops of rain warm to the 
sense; and, after a copious shower, perceive the air below changed 
to a state of comparative warmth and softness, J may with equal 
reason conclude, that the Southerly wind has displaced the Northerly ; 
manifesting itself first in the higher atmosphere, and losing aotUe of 
its water by refrigeration in the course of the change.” (Vnl. ii.:p. ^10.), 

In adverting to the “ apparent anomaly of a North*^est wind 
predominating in,our wettest season in summer, atid a'South¬ 
west daring the autumnal rains,” Mr. Howard observes': 

“ I conclude, from a careful review of the cases, that the forifier 
is not the carrier but the condenser of the vapgur, which appears to be 
introduced, at intervals only, from the South and South-^east. 
the surplus vapour "has been disposed of in rain on these occashill^j^ 
the North-west re^mes its'away, the'atmosphere rpcMwenS ats trMH^ 
parency,*—‘ ct chro cerTt^ silvas moveri,7'i^llfiw4'rh^t^iil*A 

usual^ not long before the returning' plouds indicQt# 
firoacwciCa raw supply of valour* 

“ Jtr the decline of the year the 
what difieSent way. The great body,of the atnioi|phe^,f9 
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«giif|| 3 viog with some force from South-west to North-east, while 4he / 
91 ^ is declining to the Southward., An air already turbid from begin-. 
|i||iig precipitation, is further charged below by an excess of evapor¬ 
ation from the ;jgitation of nfuch watery surface over which it passes, 
i^very calm interval then affords its shower, followed by wind and eva¬ 
poration again; and a succession of gales by,night, and cloudy days, 
characterise the approach to the hibernal season.” (Vol. ii. p. 211.) 

.The nes;t subject of inquiry entjred upon by our author, viz. 
ifie injluerice. of tlie moon on the st(Me of the weather, is certainly 
tjbe;jpost original, anJ probably tie most important, ol any in 
tbe'se volumes; and, after^liaving gone so largely into the many 
other topics treated of, we fegret that our lihiits oblige us to dis- 
liiiss this with'a much briefer notice than either its inifiortance 
demands, or our own wishes prompt. Th^ influence of the moon 
on the weather has been the belief of all ages, and is at the pre¬ 
sent day practically acted on by the fanner and the sailor. The 
true nature of that uifluence, however, lias never, to our know¬ 
ledge, been so formally or coaipletelysijJjjeij^ltcd to the ordeal ot 
experiment and pliilosuphical invc^jj^^loii, as by our author, in 
the volumes before, us; certainlyi^rir has never been demonstrated 
■with such clearness and ninj^p^ncss.—Of Iiis observations and 
discoveries we now procd^cito lay a spare outline before the 
reader; referring for further, information, on this and all the 
other topics touched on by us, to the work itself. 

It appears that the influence exerted by the moon over the 
weather, is through the intermedium of tlie effect produced by 
heron the relative pressure of the atmosphere on the earth’s sur¬ 
face. This effect of our attendant planet is precisely similar, in 
operation and principle, to that exerted by her over the waters 
of the ocean in producing the tides. The atmospheric ocean, it 
appears, has its titles also, and is cquallj' subject to the varying 
attractions of the moon and sun, as modified by the relative posi¬ 
tion of these bodies to each other and ^o the earth. The effect 
of these attractions, Iiowever, on the atmosphere, are much less 
obvious and regular than on the waters of the ocean. The most 
striking feature of the common tides,is the diurnal and re¬ 
flux, woiich are scarcely perceivable, or, at least, only in parti- 
oular situations, in the aerial ocean. The absence of this jihcno- 
n i^ nn in the air, however, (even on the admission of the moon’s 

f iiiction acting similarly on the atmosphere as on the ocean,) 

1 Howard thinks may be partly explained by the difference of 
pff^fical:constitution in the two fluids,%|^id by •jthc great effects 


f *? It ?t 


4|ie full 'efiy 



'[irolt.’ible (hat an interval of bix hours is not nearly suQeient for 
rarufactioD, and still Irss for the suhsidenee and condensation of 
'htn' ihfiiifjjth Its uliute depth to (he degree required by the theory of such a 
(f^OTS.) 
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k priA^uced in the f&irmer by sudden changes of temperature, causing 
•currents. Besides, he says, a daily tide has been traced in very- 
low latitudes, and he has himself met with strong indications of 
the same in higher latitudes. Be tliis as it miliy^ we think lio 
one w'ho attentively peruses the work before us will entertain 
an}' doubt that the mbon does exert an influence over the atmo-^ 
sphere by her attractive powe4 and that, through this power, she 
possesses a secondary, yet very considerable influence over the 
character of the weather in gelieral, on the earth’s surface. The 
varied effects thus produced fiay all be reduced to one prindipui 
source, viz. the proat\cliou of currents i» the atmosphere, which,, 
through means of the actual and relative qualities (physical and^ 
chemical) of the air of nhicli they are composed, give rise to the 
various phenomena of -wind, rain, heat, &c. in those portions of 
the earth’s surface immediately, or remotely, brought within the 
sphere of their operation.—In proof of the existence of such cur¬ 
rents it will be sufliejent to show the variation of pressure caused 
by the moon in lier phases; as currents obviously must 

follow as a consequence of tmjLjiartial rarefactiqn of the atmo¬ 
spheric mass. It appears, thenT^pni Mr. 1 loward’s observations, 
that the moon’s influence on our ar^ospherc is shown principally, 
in two different affections of her varied relations to it, viz: 1. 
As regards her po.sition in her orbit relatively with the sun and 
earth together: and 2. As regards her position relatively with 
the earth only;—the farmer referring to her different phases, the 
second to her derlijialio/i. 

By comparing the results of the barometer at the different 
phases, for a period of ten years, Mr. Howard has found that 
the mercury “ suffers a depression of about a tenth tf an inch, 
by the influence of the new and full moon respectively; while., 
at the first aiul third quarters, the moon’s influence is, in respect 
of position in her orbit, neutral, producing neither elevation nor 
depression in the barometer.” (P. 

_ By comparing, in like manner, thp barometric indications; 
during different periods of the moon’s declination, Mr. How'atd 
ascertained that tHe quicksilver stands considerably above the 
mean while the moon is south of the equator, and, in a like pro¬ 
portion, bedow it while sheds to the north of the equator. And 
on furtlior examining the temperature, winds, rain, &c. in thedifr 
ferent periods answering to these varied affections of the moon’s, 
path, he ascertained, as might*, indeed, have been expected, that, 
tlicse suffered correspondittg, but certainly less uniform, changes. 

Without entering into the minuter details of these changes, ,we 
must content ourselves, at present, with a few observation^ 
the more general ’causes of these, and we shall, with thiS f^^iefr^' 
for the most part make use of the words of Mr. How'axd 
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rei^f»Gtmx;thei9f£9fct of the iiio<»i‘iii> her virions pihzM^^he 
iiiiDvrB that, with regard'to ./mpera^ure^* there is ** a system of^ 
ilMriatiotis governed by her attractioH).'* as a aecohadaiy causO) sob-' 
jh^C, of course^ Hy the more’powerful inilueilce of the sun in his 
dl^lination/* The precise «^cts, however, on the temperature^ 
are less clearly Shown’ than might be wished. He observes, that 
the elevations of the barometer thermometer, during the 
same periods, are found mostly in opposition to each other, but 
at times in “ In thoenrly cold periods of the year, 

nnd^ltt the‘film* Weather of summery eppostViore will be found pre¬ 
dominant; but in the decline of the year, w,hett the atmosphere 
b losing both heat and water,” the variations of the two iiistrU^ 
xnents often correspond. 

The same observation as to want of distinctness of effect in 
different periods of the. moon’s age applies to the account 
giyen Of the proportion of rain during the different phases. In 
aeme years the effects appear very considerable, in others less so, 
and in 'some they seem reversed. however, it ap¬ 

pears to hold, tliat the temperatoj?^’^ increased and the ram 
diminished dnrirrg the periods^pmew and full moon, and the tem¬ 
perature lessened and the ^in^ncreased daring the first and third 
quarters. These effects, ’as we have already remarked, are im¬ 
mediately produced by particular classes of winds respectively 

|M*evalent in the'diffetent' phases of the moon; and a reference 
to the connekioh 'Of the different winds with tain, noticed in a 
former page. Will’explain this fact. “Not butthat there are 
seasons (our author observes) when the predominant solar influ¬ 
ence is exerted to' a dfegfee which renders these Lunar changes 
of small consequence; and when, in spite of the various aspects 
of our attendant planet, we are drenched with rain or parched 
with drought, for months together.” (P. 239.) 

With respect to the diflerent influence of the moon according 
to her particular deeZinazion, we have already noticed the effects 
produced on the mercury in the barometer. The following para¬ 
graph, which we select on account of its brevity, will give a slight 
view of the further effect of the moon’s decliliatioB on rahi and 
ti^perature ; and also explain the author’s idea of the cause df 
these particular cff'ects. 


1 ?^ A general tendency in the Northern atmosphere to come over us 
to flow in mass towards th| South), while the moon is far 
bja admitted as a cause wh/the harameter at this time is 
ahbve';toe niean, xho iemperature abeut oPIhelCw it, and the ra 2 »s in 
As the moon comes North again, the air returning 
cadaesf incfeaseil temperature; it brings alib%;great 
bf,vSt|ioti#^ ^jthe bpdf evblved during *the condensation' of 

may ^s^bly be' the means of the greater elevation of the mean 
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^musr, hoireveTi be attributed, in this’<m§erto the actual tiMillitioR of 
more of the tropiCfd air into thesetiatitudes in a wet seasoc^" (P^ 26di) 

“ On-the whole it my^be inferred that the winds jn a t^ttpera^e 
latitude like our own, after escaping fvom the tropical vortex, become 
subject, in winter more especially, to the moon; and that, their ttmf 
dency is to follow her path, or ^jhe .mpyeable point of greater rarefa^ 
tion which she marks but for them.” (Vol. ii. p. 276 ) . ^ , 

The above is a brief enumeration: of the principal facta ohj- 
served by Mr. Howard respecting the moon’s influence 
atm^phere. These, it may oe thought by some, are neither s® 
numerous nor so clear as could be wished. They are, nevertha^ 
less, highly interesting; and if the amount of their value w*U( 
nothing more than that of furnishing an index and a stimulus to 
future inquirers, they must be considered as extremely important. 
So far from being disposed to comment on the paucity of facte 
which he has been able clearly to demonstrate, we ought to be 
surprised rather, in very infancy of,the study, that j(jehas 

succeeded in doing so rouefl^K^For. as, he justly^and judiciously 
observes, “ if the moon’s attra^on be really the principal cause 
of those variations in the atmosp^hre wlflchi ii^^i^UOt be, traced to 
the influence of the superior planet,, ihc mode .of operation of 
this attraction may be Vjcry simple, at the s^me,timc that, consi¬ 
dering the complicated natureof thelupar orl;^,fand the perpetual 
intcrlerence of the sun’s varying power, its manifestations in any 
given temperate climate may prove a vca"y,difi>eult subject to in¬ 
vestigate.” (P..271.). Near the conclusion qf the volume, Mr;. 
Howard departs from his usual cautious tract pf the mere gene¬ 
ralization of facts, and, under the modest title of conjectures^ gives 
a beautiful and interesting view of what ho conceives to be the 
general theory of the winds and weather over the whole globe. 
To this we must be contented- wiUi simply referring the reader; 
and shall only mention two of these whjch he himself seems to 
regard as entirely conjectural. The first of these is the “ possible 
case tKat the iftill moon, with a surface intensely heated by the 
sun, mayradi^ite a porrion of beat to the colder parts of the earth's 
sur&ce towards the poles; more especially when in her extreme 
North and South declinatipn; and, on the contrary, that the new 
moon, having become proportionally cold on the surface opposed 
to Us, may receive' by radiation from the earth, and more es^- 
cially ftom thetrbpical regions, a compensating degree of hrat. f 
'juie sccopd epnjediurp^s, w,hether the fact, of that'pm^ticm df 

** AUwlUs to lUe.yMW 1801 ,and jwbjcb he had.been 

+ Tto truth or falsriiood of, this cuij^eciiiriir, we thiufc; might ea^y^e,igtit»jpl 
hy an extension of Mr, Leslie's most ingeiiibns tDitniments the PoMoluler; fWM' 
JBlhrioieopd.'i— R'Ut. , • . - . 
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iJbiie moon’s disk not illutniiMted by the solar rays being sotnetwnes , 
<irery distinctly visible to <us, and at other times not at all, when/ 
precisely in the same position, (namely in the interval between the 
new moon an^ first quarter,) may not be explained by supposing 
the reflexion of light from our planet (whicn alone can account 
for the effect at all) being augmented, ati those particular times, 
by an extensive surface of mow o% tJue Northern American ^■ow- 
ttneni ? 

Such is an imperfect outline of the valuable work of Mr. How¬ 
ard j in submitting which to our readers we feel satisfied in the 
conviction, that our labour in its construction will be nq|ther 
altogether useless to them rior to ourselves.' We have presented 
to them in detail a vast number of highly interesting and import¬ 
ant facts, some of which, we verily beliqvc, point to a new and 
most attractive field of philosophical inquiry, fruitful in discove¬ 
ries, and only awaiting the hand of cultivation. Many obvious 
remarks arise in our minds in contemplating the mass of informa¬ 
tion submitted to the reader;—but, wlniiSi^e consider the great 
general value of the work, wc fegJHRodisposition to point out 
trivial deficienefes, or dwell on igfniite errors; and the conscious¬ 
ness of having enriched our pii^cs with more than a usual portion 
of < valuable inattci*, furnishes us with a suflicient excuse for not 
fenlarging further on its merits. 

Just as we were about to complete the above article for our 
printer, by a curious coincidence we had put into our hands the 
Jittle work on the Climate of Penzance, the title of which wc have 
.placed at the head of our review, after that of Mr. Howard’s 
Treatise. As this publication of Dr. Forbes is strictly of that 
class which wc have commended, viz. a faithful hisloiij of the 
weather of a particular district, deduced, by the simple process of 
generalization j from a long continued scries of observations; and 
as it appears to us to be a simple and good model for the con¬ 
struction of such local histories, w*e shquld have willingly devoted 
a few of our pages to a review of it, had we not alreiidy occupied 
so many with the same subject. We mlist, therefore, content 
ourselves, with noticing one or two particulars, wh^ch may give 
our readers some idea of the very peculiar climate of Penzance, 
and, at tlic same time, illustrate some of the general principles .. 
alluded to in the preceding article. 

/3?irom the situation of Penzance, within a few miles of the pro¬ 
montory denominated the Landis End^, which is projected, as it 
were, into the Atlantic from the resUof England, by the long 
and narrow peninsula of Cornwall, great peculiarity of climate 
might ba exp^ted in this district, when compared with the inte- 
rkn* and northern counties. It must possess all the habitudes of 
a amaji kland, in its own particular latitude and longitude; in 
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^ othftr words, it must exhibit nearly the same weather as is to be 
'Ibund on the surface of the neighbouring ocean. 

The most striking feature of the cliipate of this district seems, 
accordingly, to be, the remarkable eqmbility of Itsr temperature. 
With the view of placing this in as conspicuous a light as pos¬ 
sible, we shall here ti^nscribe from the works of Mr. Howard 
and Dr. Forbes, first, the mean temperature of the twelve months 
at London and Penzance; and, secondly, the extreme temperature 
of each month for the whole series of years (viz. ten for London, 
and fourteen for Penzance), j 

l.*--MEAN TEMPERATURE. 



Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 

•% 

Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

London . 

.?4 

S9 

41 

46 

55 

58 

62 

61 

56 

50 

40 

ST 

Penzance . 

41 

44 

44 

49 

56 

60 

62 

61 

58 

53 

46 

43 
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Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apf: 

‘ijjlay 

June 

July 

Aug. 

JJep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

London 

(Max. 

56 

57 

7.3 

80 

8^ 

88 

96 

83 

85 

73 

62 

56 

^Min. 

8 

11 

18 

22 

29 

36^ 

39 

37 

26 

24 

17 

14 

Penzance 

(Max. 

56 

58 

62 

68 

T4 

78 

78 

78 

74 

68 

69 

58 

/ Mill. 

19 

26 

28 

32 

42 

45 

52 

50 

42 

37 

28 



It appears, in like manner, from documents contained in Dr. 
Forbes’s essay, that the temperature of Penzance retains the 
same proportional superiority in the colder months over all the 
places usually esteemed the mildest in our island; for instance, 
the sea coast of Devonshire, the Isle of Wight, Clifton, &c.j a 
fact which well accounts for, and justifies, the resort of consump¬ 
tive invalids to the western extremity of Cornwall. 

In thirteen years the thermometer, at 7 a. m. at Penzance, haa | 
only been thirty-seven times below the* freezing point; conse- j 
quently/rosf is stated t^ be of rare occuri*fence; and the exercise ' 
of skating entirely unknown among the young men of the place, j 
The average‘number of days in the year on which snow falls is ' 
very little more than two and a half; and out of the fourteen i 
•years, four are recorded on which no snow fell. As the most , 
unequivocal proofs of the peculiar mildness of the winters, Dr. | 
Forbes, at the end of his paper, gives lists of the exotic and indi- ' 
genous plants growing in tile vicinity of Penzance; among which 

* Ai the minimum column for Penzance gives only the minimum at T a. nt.v4t 
will probably occaiio«aliy happen that that stated is above the true minimuai.^ 
some of the months. 







IKiiJdlffiidrTe several which we have nevieir been accustomed to^iisee 
lM^<md the walls of a green4ioase. Two crops of potatoes are< 
jpseaxily produced in the c^en grounds. The range of the htro- 
fkker^ as also, its mean.ah^ude) at Pooaance, is considerably less 
than at London. 


Aw . Xh^M^ftioirs from 175t to ^758. By James Earl Walde- 
grave, K. G. one of His. Majesty's Privy Cmmcil in the Reign of 
George 11. and Governor to the Ptmce of fValcs, afterwards 
George III. Mo. pp. 176. Murray. London, 1821. 

book now before us possesses 'intrinsic merits, which 
xni^t have rendered its external decorations unnecessary. The 
sme is extremely neat; it is even spirited and elegant; the topics 
which are brought forward are expiainie^jgp^cisely; wc are never 
enCUtnb^red either with words whicJj^rfKlfnot necessary for the de- 
velopement of tho ideas, or with^ideas which are not necessary to 
an accurate comprehension of, the subject matter. Every page 
bears marks of thq of, good sound sense, matured by 
mtNUtation, and trained tin tlic real business of life. There is 
po jmbition pf byilliapcy, or of wit, or of any species of literary 
ornament. The author seems to have had no object beyond that 
of telling what lie knew in simple language; and if this simplicity 
is sometimes eoinbined with keen indirect sarcasm, the infusion 
seems to take place almost without his consciousness. 

Memoirs are a^class of productions, in which our language, at 
least when compared with the French, is not very rich. We 
have never been much disposed to envy our neighbours this spe¬ 
cies of wealth; for their memoirs, in g^ral, are little else than 
^41 novels or duller gazettes. Even in the few works of this 
deserip.timi, in which valuable information or skilful delineation 
of character is to be found, the grain is ]pst amid the immensity 
of ehafi'. Trifles and important transactions are detailed wiw 
equal care. Whatever was an interesting subject of conversation 
«t the time; the anecdotes for instance, of private scandal, or 
■ minutise of a court ceremonial, are deemed as worthy of the 
ilp^tion of TOsterity, as events on which great systems of policy 
The memoirs now before us are free from all su^ 
llfwaddlh rdiate exclusively tb^ublic men and public 

eyejQ^ 4 iid; treat of the one or thb otjier, only so far as they are 
«nfl£L l^ laaving had an influence on the administration: of the 
ai»ti<iii|i!tQaeerns, to the attentive oonsldetalion of posterity. 
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Xhe author of this elegant andf instructive book was'born on 
the 14th of March) 1714-hj?. His family connexions were ori¬ 
ginally Jacobite; for his grandfatlier had married a daughter of 
James 11. by the Duke of Marlbor(^h’s sister*, and had fol¬ 
lowed his sovereign into exile. But his mther, havings renounced 
the Roman Catholic Religion, was employed and trusted by Sir 
Robert Walpole’s administration, and was Ambassador suc¬ 
cessively to tne courts of Vienna and Paris; he died in 1741U 
The author of these memoirs, who then succeeded to the family 
estate and titles, did not possess the qualities which usually lead 
to promotion at a court. His person^ appearance was unpleas¬ 
ing, and he was at lio pains to supply, by the imperfect assist* 
ance of art, the want of those advantages which nature had refused 
him; his slovenly habits were frequently a theme of good- 
natured ridicule to his contemporaries; and he was as defective in 
parliamentary talent as in exterior graces. Though intimately 
connected with the great party leaders of the time, and con¬ 
versant with politic^r.,n|[airs, he never attempted to distinguish 
himself as an orator or debate::.. .The great consideration, thcreforci 
which he enjoyed, rested not upon any of the {qualities which 
dazzle popular assemblies, flatter ^he passions of individuals, or 
fit the possessor for treading the mmscs of secret intrigue: it 
was derived wholly from the general opinion that was enter¬ 
tained of the soundness of his understanding, the goodness of 
his temper, and the honourable and manly firmhess of his whole 
character. It is no slight praise of George'H. that he should 
have selected such a man as his confident and fi^iOnd. The par¬ 
tiality of that monarch promoted him, in 174^, to the dignity of 
a Lord of the Bed-chamber; and at that time, we must recollect^ 
such offices were much more greedily sought after, and were sup¬ 
posed to confer much more honour, than at present. Upon the 
death of Frederick Prince of Wales, he was made master of the 
Stannaries, and about two years afterwards was appointed 
governor to the young heir apparent. .This was an office 
unusual delicacy and difficulty; for the family of the Prince waft 
agitated with,cabals and intrigues, which had alrea^ subverted 
all the arrangements for his education and household, and had 
forced his former governor, the Earl of HarcoUrt, to resign. 
Lord Waldegrave was most unwilling to accept the charge^ 
but the king was so urgent, that, in spite of his reluctance, he 
was obliged to comply. Lprd Orford’s account of his appoint¬ 
ment shows what opinion.*was (hen entertained of it, and of th^ 
cWacterof the man who was entrusted with so important a 

** After long waving it, Lord Waldegrave accepted it at the .eamiMt 
request of the king. The Earl was averse to it. He was a man of 
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pleasure, understood the court, vras firm in the king’s favour, easy in 
nls circumstances, and at pnce undesicpus of rising and afraid toTail. 
He said to a friend, * if I dared, I would make this excuse to the king, 
—I am too j^oung to goj^errif and too old to be governed ; * but he 
was forced to submit. A man of stricter honour and more reasonable 
sense could not have been selected for the employment." {Lord 
Orford's Memoirst vol. i. p. 2.95.) ‘ 

At first Lord Waldegravc seems to have been on good terms 
with the Princess of Wales and her son. But ere long her policy 
led her to engage in party contests which involved her in quarrels 
with the king; and as I..ord Waldrgrave enjoyed the confidence 
of his royal master, and was much attached to him in return, 
be soon necame an object of dread and dislike to her. She took 
for a spy, to use Horace Walpole's words, a man who would have 
disdained to employ one. Accordingly in 1756, Lord Walde- 
grave resigned, to make way for the rising star of Lord Bute. In 
the following year he seems to have withdrawn himself almost 
entirely from political dffairs; and the reni^der of his days were 
spent in-the. privacy of domestic lifcsiUHTe was suddenly cut off 
by the small pox in 1763. The^dM^oirs which are now given 
to the world were composed Jiiithis period of retirement, and 
were evidently meant fip: publication. Feelings of delicacy 
probably prevented them from being sent to the press during the 
late reign. 

The work professes to contain an account of our political 
contentions, of our party quarrels, and of all events of any 
consequence from the beginning of the year 1754, to the end of 
June 1757. It meddles, however, very slightly with foreign or 
military transactions. It notices tlie equipments of fleets, the 
conclusion of alliances, the results of campaigns, only cursorily: 
for it was plainly the writer’s purpose to confine his attention to 
what came within his own knowledge, and to refer to other 
transactions, only so far as some mention of them was necessary 
to explain his views of our internal* administration. The in¬ 
formation contained in this book is, therefore, not only im¬ 
portant in itself, but of a kind in which the common histories 
of the times arc very meagre. If, for instance, *wc look into 
Smollet, we shall find who were ministers at any given date; 
but we shall search in vain for an account of the causes which 
led to that strange ahd apparently unaccountable dismembering 
of parties, and temporary union of adverse leaders, w'hich 
occurred more than once in tbb interval between the death of 
Mr. Pelham, and the final coalition oi^^ew'castlc and Pitt. 

These a^aolrs may be regarded as aiming at two objects: 
to pourtuffililie characters of the principal poljtical leaders; and 
to expUp^^k causes of the changes that occurred in the British 
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ministry during the period of which they treat. If we except 
a few sketches (some of them highly finished) by Lord Chester- 
fiield and Lord Orford, the characters of the distinguished 
political actors towards the close of the reign 'of* George II. 
have been transmitted to us by men, who knew them only by 
their public procecdiiijf^, and who, having no private inter¬ 
course with them, could not paint from personal observation, 
but were obliged to draw their pictures either from hearsay, or 
from the suggestions of their own imagination. It was not in 
their power to'be accurate; ^nd on such subjects the want of 
accurate knowledge is more than a merely negative disadvantage: 
for it gives scope for party passion and prejudice, even in the 
most honest hearts, to mingle unconsciously truth and false¬ 
hood together. We, th«rcfore, attach considerable value to that 
part of Lord Waldcgrave’s work, which is occupied with de¬ 
lineating the characters of the most important personages 
among his contemporaries. The portraits'arc drawn with much 
sagacity and pcnetrati6.iand there is an air of truth and of 
individual expression in thein,^ which carries conviction to the 
mind of’ the reader tliat they are true likenesses. We have the 
more confidence in them as they are entirely free from anti¬ 
theses and other artificial prettinesses. The author is wholly 
occupied w'ith the persons whom he is describing, and never 
appears to be thinking of the rhetorical merit of his own com¬ 
position. In works of the highest reputation we often meet 
with delineations of character, in which it is obvious that the 
writer has formetl a theory concerning the views, feelings, and 
talents, of the individual whom he is pourtrayiiig; and he 
gives us, of course, rather a tlevelopement of this theory, tlmn 
an account of what has been known and remarked of the man. 
The theory may be true : but whether true or not, we may be 
sure that it has biassed the writer, and that it has induced him. 
to give undue weight to some circumstances, and to overlook 
others, according as they squared well or ill with his precon¬ 
ceived notions. That simplicity of thought and expression, 
therefore, and,that Absence of ambitious effort, which wc find 
in Lord Waldegrave’s delineations of character, are something 
more than merely literary excellencies; they arc grounds whicE 
entitle him to additional credit. • 

The Duke of Newcastle is one of the most extraordinary 
phenomena in the whole history of British ministers. His 
mnorance, his confusion ••of intellect, his notorious want of 
firmness and of veracity, would, one might have imagined, have 
excluded him from acting an important part in public affairs. 
Yet aided by his rilnk and fortune, and devoting every effort of 
his life to the formation of political connexions, he contrived 
VOL. XVn. NO. XXXIV. ■* 2 c 
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50 to link himself with various subordinate factions, to atttwh to 
himself so numerous a’band of political followers, and to bring 
into dependence so many men greatly his superiors in talent, 
and many of them his equals in rank and fortune, that for more 
than twenty years he was by far the most considerable subject in 
the kingdom, and, to use Mr. Pitt’s cupressive language, suc¬ 
ceeded in an attempt which it was impossible to imagine that 
such a genius should conceive, an attempt to make fools of all 
mankind. Loi'd Waldegrave has painted his Grace with great 
truth of expression. ^ 

• 

** The Duke of Newcastle is in his thirty-fifth year of ministerial 
longevity; has been much abused, much flattered, and still more 
ridiculed.” 

** Ambition, fear, and jealousy, are his prevailing passions. 

In the midst of prosperity and apparent happiness, the slightest 
disappointment, or any .imaginary evil, will, in a moment, make him 
miserable: his mind can never be cotnpoi^; his spirits are always 
agitated. Yet this constant ferment, *%vtiich would wear out and 
destroy any other man, is pcrfectlji*ISgrecable to his constitution: he 
is at the very perfection of health, wlicn his fever is at the greatest 
height. 

His character is full inconsistencies; the man would be thought 
very singular who diflered as much from the rest of the world as he 
differs from himself. 

If we consider how many years he has continued in the highest 
employments ; that he has acted a very considerable part amongst the 
most considerable persons of his own time; that, when his friends 
have been routed, he has still maintained his ground; that he has in¬ 
curred his Majesty’s displeasure on various occasions, but has always 
carried his point, and has soon been restored both to favor and confi¬ 
dence; it cannot be denied that he possesses some qualities of an able 
minister. Yet view him in a different light, and our veneration will be 
somewhat abated. Talk with liim concerning public or private busi¬ 
ness, of a nice or delicate nature, he wjil be found confused, irreso¬ 
lute, continually rambling from the subject, contradicting himself 
almost every instant. 

“ Hear him speak in parliament, his mannen is ungraceful, his lan¬ 
guage barbarous, his reasoning inconclusive. At the same time, he 
labours through all the confusion of a debate without the least distrust 
of his own abilities; flgiits boldly in the dark; never gives up the 
cause, nor is he ever at a loss cither for words or argument. 

** His professions and promises arc not to be depended on, though, 
at the time they are made, he often'means to perform them; but is un¬ 
willing to displease any man by a plain negative, and frequently does 
not recollect that he is under the same engagements to at least ten 
competitors. 

If he cannot be esteemed a steady friend, he has never shewn 
himselfij^bitter enemy; and his forgiveness of injuries proceeds as 
much from good nature as it does from polk;\'. 
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** Hride is not to be numbered amongst his faults; on the contrary 
he deviates into the opposite extreme, and courts popularity with such 
extravagant eagerness, that he frequently descends to an undistin¬ 
guishing and illiberal familiarity. • 

“ Neither can he be accused of avarice, or of rapaciousness ; for 
though he will give bribes, ^he is above accepting them ; and instead of 
having enriched himself at the expence of his master, or of the 
public, he has greatly impaired a very considerable estate by elec¬ 
tioneering, and keeping up a good parliamentary interes't, which is 
comntonly, though perhaps improperly, called the service of the crown. 

“ His extraordinary care of hi>| health is a jest even amongst his 
flatterers. As to his jealousy, it could not, be carried to a higher 
pitch, if every political friend was a favorite mistress. 

“ He is in his sixty-fourth or sixty-fifth year, yet thirsts for power 
in a future reign with the greatest solicitude; and hereafter, should 
he live to see a Prince of Wales, of a year old, he will still look 
forward, not without expectation that in due course of time he maybe 
his minister also,** (1*. 11—11?.) 

% 

We are accustomed to'complain of the corruption of our 
public institutions^ and the degeneracy of public characters: 
yet is there any one who believes that such a man as this could, 
in' the present day, retain the reins of power long in his hands? 

The great Lord Chatham does not appear to §o much ad¬ 
vantage in these memoirs, as in other less autheiific works. 

** Mr. Pitt has the finest genius, improved by study and all the 
ornamental part of classical learning. 

He came early into the House of Commons, where he soon dis¬ 
tinguished himself; lost a cornetcy of horse, which was then his only 
subsistence; and in less than twenty years has raised him.sclf to be first 
minister, and the most powerful subject in this country. 

** He has a peculiar clearness and facility of expression ; and has an 
eye as significant as his words. He is not always a fair or conclusive 
reasoner, but commands the passions with sovereign authority ; and to 
inflame or captivate a popular assembly is a consummate orator. He 
has courage of every sort, cool or impetuous, active or deliberate. 

** At present he is tlvi guide and champion of the people; whether 
he will long contdiue their friend seems somewhat doubtful. But if we 
may judge from his natural disposition, as it has hitherto shewn itself, 
his popularity and zeal for publib liberty will have the same period : for 
he is imperious, violent, and implacable: impatienifeven of the slightest 
contradiction; and under the mask of patriotism, has the despotic 
spirit of a tyrant. » * 

However, though his political sjns are black and dangerous, his 
private character is irreproachable; he is incapable of a treacherous 
or ungenerous action; and in the common offices of life Js justly 
esteemed a man of veracity and a man of honor. 

** He mixes little in,company, confining his society to a small 
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juncto of his relations, with a few obsequious friends, who consult 
him as an oracle, admire his superior understanding, and never presume 
to have an opinion of their own.** (P. 15, 16.) 

In a coilversation with the king, narrated in a subsequent 
jiage. Lord Waldcgrave adds, 

•* That I was not ignorant that Pitt could be guilty of the worst of 
actions, whenever his ambition, his pride, or his resentment were to 
be gratified ; but that he could also be sensible of good treatment; was 
bold and resolute, above doing things by halves; and if he once en¬ 
gaged, would go fartiicr than any i)ian in this country. Nor would 
his former violence against Hanover be any kipd of obstacle, as he had 
given irequent proofs that he could change sides, whenever lie found 
it necessar}', and could deny his own words with an unembarrassed 
countenance.** (P. 131.) 

I do not mean,” says our author, “ to misrepresent any 
man, but will make no professions of impartialit}’, because I take 
it for granted that it is not in my power to Ijc quite unprejudiced.” 
If prejudice was likely to sway him upon any subject, it was 
where the late,Lord Chatham was ooncerned. lie was the object 
of extreme personal dislike to George II. and therefore could 
not be very acceptable^ to that monarch’s friend and favourite : 
and he seems to have participated in the intrigues of Leicester 
House, which Were intended to harass and mortify the king, 
and to conipol his friends, and Lord Waldegrave among the 
rest, to resign the situations which they held about the person of 
the young prince. Yet wc doubt whether Lord Waldegrave has 
been led by his prepossessions to overcharge in any very consider¬ 
able degree the unfavourable traits in the character of the patriot 
and orator. Lord Chatham’s object was power: that power he 
meant, as all ministers in this country do, to use for the benefit 
of the nation; but wliatever barred or impeded his progress to 
office, was in his c^cs, inconsistent with patriotism and injurious 
to England’s best interests, while every thing was sanctified that 
favoured his elevation, or contributed to render it more per¬ 
manent. 

The odium which has been generally attached«to the name of 
Mr. Henry Fox, appears to have been carried greatly too far. 

“ As to Fox, few men have been more unpopular; yet when I have 
asked his bitterest enemies what crimes they could alledge against 
him, they always confined themselves to general accusation; that he 
was avaricious, encouraged jobs, had profligate friends, and dangerous 
connections; but never could produce a particular fact of any weight 
of coriseq ujalliife , 

** or impetuosity of temper led him into two very 

capital ifil^kes; he wantonly oftended the Chancellor by personal 
TCncctiohs or ridicule in the afibir of the Marriage Act: he also in- 
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creafi^d tbe number of his enemies by*disco^ering an eagerness to be 
the minister, whilst Mr. Pelham was still alive: many of whose friends 
might possibly have attached themselves to him, if, instead of snatch¬ 
ing at the succession, he had coolly waited till it had been delivered 
into his hands. * 

“ ITe has great parliamentary knowledge, but is rather an able 
debater than a complete oTator; his best speeches arc neither long 
nor premeditated ; quick and concise replication is his peculiar excel¬ 
lence. 

** In business he is clear and communicative; frank .and agreeable 
in society; and though he can pay his court on particular occasions, 
he has too much pride to flatter &n enemy^ or even a friend, where 
it is not necessary. * 

“ Upon the whole, he has some faults, hut more good qualities; is 
a man of sense and judgement, notwithstanding some indiscretion; 
and, with small allowances Tor ambition, party, and politics, is a warm 
friend, a man of veracity, and a man of honour.” (P. 24, 25.) 

There is more bitterness and sarcasm in our author’s cha¬ 
racter of I.ord Bute* than appears in any other part of his 
work. It has the air of personal hostility. 

“ The Earl of Bute was, at that time, a favorite of little fame; but 
lifjs since merited a very uncommon reputation, and who is sup¬ 
posed to execute a most honorable office wii'h great ability. 

** He had been a lord of the bedchamber to the late prince ; has a 
good person, fine legs, and a theatrical air of the greatest importance. 

“ Tliere is an extraordinary appearance of wisdom, both in his look, 
and manner of speaking ; for whether the subject be serious or trifling, 
he is equally pompous, slow', and sententious. 

“ Not contented with being wise, he would be thought a polite 
scholar, and a man of great erudition: but has the misfortune never 
to succeed, except with those who are exceeding ignorant: for his 
historical knowledge is chiefly taken from tragedies, wherein he is very 
deeply read; and his classical learning extends no farther than a 
French translation, 

“ The late Prince of Wale^ who w'as not over-nice in the choice of 
ministers, used frequently to say that But^was a fine showy man, 
who would make an excellent ambassador in a* court where there was 
no business. Such v&as his Royal Ilighnc.ss’s opinion of the noble 
earl's political ^)ilities; but the sagacity of the princess dowager has 
discovered other accomplishments, of wiiich the prince her husband 
may not perhaps have been thfe most competent judge.” (P.37— Si) ) 

Instead of giving an elaborate description, Lord Waldcgrav« 
sometimes sketches a character very hoppily in a few words. 
“ Lord Hardwicke,” says was an excellent chancellor, 

and might have been thought a great man had he been less 
avaricious, less proud, less unlike a gentleman, and not so 

g reat a politician.”* Again, “ Sir George Lyttelton was an en- 
lusiast, both in religion and politics, absent in business, not 
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ready in a debate, and totally ignorant of the world: cn the 
other hand his studied orations were excellent; he was a man 
of parts, a scholar, no indifferent writer, and by far the 
honestest man of the whole society.” {PitVs followers.) 

We regret that little is said of Lord Mansheld in these 
Memoirs. That great man, in the eye of cool reason, far 
superior to any of his contemporaries, was then on the point 
of withdrawing from the political tempests, of which he had 
so long been the ruler and the victim, to that supreme judicial 
dignity from which he dispensed a practical wisdom, the benefits 
of which will continue to be felt fill the laws of England become 
a dead letter. When Lord Waldegrave has occasion to speak 
of him, it is in such terms as pre-eminent talents might expect 
from so sagacious an observer. 

“ Murray, the Attorney General, hail greatly the advantage over 
Pitt in point of argument; and, abuse only excepted, was not much 
his inferior in any part of oratory. He was the ablest man, as %vell 
as the ablest debater in the House of Commons. He was so 
greatly superior to tlie rest of his profession, that he stood without a 
rival, and his'merit and abilities m\ist have instfred his {irornotion, 
had he been known only in Westminster Hall and at the bar of the 
House of Lords.” • 

The second object of Lord Waldegrave in these Memoirs, 
was to explain the changes that took place in the British miii- 
jstry during the period in question. Mr. Pelham died in March 
1754*. By this event the Duke of Newcastle, who remained 
Prime Minister, was placed in great difficulties with respect to 
the management of the Hou.se of Commons. Fox and Pitt 
were both in place, the former as Secretary at War, the latter as 
Paymaster: but tlicy were allie.s of very dubious fidelity, and 
.•without forming a declared oppo.sition, let few opportunities 
escape of harassing a ministry, of which they regarded thom- 
eelves as appendages rather than members. The first determi¬ 
nation of the Duke was to secure a firm and effective friend, by 
placing Fox at the head of the treasury. Upon st'cond thoughts 
his Grace was apprehensive that such a situ&tion would give Fox 
too much power, and raise him from the rank of a dependant 
to that of an equal: the plan was,, therefore, changed, and it 
was fixed, that Fox should be Secretary of State. However, 
before the terms of the arrangement, which w'erc settled by the 
Mar(]uis of Hartington, couTdo bc^ carried into execution, the 
Duke’s political fickleness and jealousy had time to operate, and 
he resolved to recede from his engagements. But on what 
pretextrigguld he decline to fulfil conditions which had been so 
delibi^OT^ agreed upon, and for w'hich his faith was plighted, 
not ^ Tox merely, but also to the connexions of the Cavendish 
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fani% ? The excuse was indeed Vnost characteristical: he ad¬ 
mitted the afrreement; hut his late family afflictions forsooth had, 

' disordered his memmy^ and he had expressed his meaning in 
proper words. The result was the nomination of Sir Thomas 
Robinson to that office, which by the agreement had ueen allotted 
to Mr. Henry Fox. « 

The situation of 4;he ministry in the House of Commons was 
now more awkward than before; for Pitt and Fox, though still 
in place, became more *open and alert in the irregular warfare 
which they carried on against the l^uke. Though they could 
not directly oppose measures \^hich they had themselves in their 
official capacity approved, they could ttik*e such apart in questions 
where the government did not appear to be immediately con¬ 
cerned, as was extremely embarrassing to the premier, and they 
made no scruple of attacking the responsible ministers indivi¬ 
dually with the greatest boldness. Pitt lost no opportunity of 
assailing Murray; and Fox*s department was to expose Sir 
Thomas Robinson, T)r rather, as Waldegrave expresses it, to 
assist him in turning himself into ridicule: for iSir Thomas, 
though a good Secretary of *State, and well verged in the busi¬ 
ness of his office, was so extremely,ridiculous when he played the 
orator, “ that those who loved and esleemed him most could not 
always preserve a decent composure of countenance.’* This 
strange course of })roceeding is a clear proof of the disorgani¬ 
zation of parties at the time, and indeed of the almost total 
extinction of party spirit by the prevalence of personal cabals. 
Our notions of political subordination are at present much more 
rigid. We should be surprised to see two subalterns in office 
daily bait their superiors for the amusement of the public. 

The Duke well knew the inconveniences of his situation. 
Though he had in every division a great majority, yet many of 
his steadiest voters were laughers at least, if not encouragers, on 
the other side of the question ; the house was habituated to see 
those he trusted w’ith command treuted^ith contempt; his ad¬ 
herents were taught to des])ibe their generals; and he felt that the 
foundations of his#power were thus gradually undermined, and 
that he might at any moment be deserted by multitudes of his 
parliamentary forces. He saw the mischief, and was obliged to 
endure it; for his political jealousy w'ould not allow him to admit 
Pitt or Fox into a partnership of power, and to have driven them 
into open opposition, w'ould hijve made matters still worse. 

Affairs continued in tins situation till the month of April 
1755. The King was on the point of setting out for Hanover, 
and as there were some apprehensions of an invasion, several of 
Newcastle’s most considerable supporters declared to him, that it 
was necessary that the Duke of Cumberland should be one of 
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the council of regency during his Majesty’s absence, 
representations, seconded by his own timidity, which woula not 
allow him to face danger alone, prevailed with the minister; and 
at the same time to strengthen his authority in the House of 
Commons, which during his Majesty’s absence woulii be more 
precarious than ever, and partly, perhaps, to gratify his Royal 
Highness, he consented that Fox too should be admitted into 
the cabinet council, and that employments should be given to 
many of his friends. « 

But while the minister thus strengthened himself on one side, 
he incurred new dangers on the other. The Princess of Wales, 
with whom he had hitherto been on good 'terms, and to whom 
he had shown himself on many occasions a very useful friend, 
was extremely jealous of the present influence as well as of the 
future designs of the Duke of Cumberland, and entertained a 
rooted dislike both of him and of Fox. introduction of 

these two individuals into the council of regency, where the 
Duke, in the absence of liis father, would flom Itis rank possess 
an overbearing influence, was an offence not to be forgiven. She 
therefore estranged herself from thd minister, and, tlirough tlie 
intervention of Lord Bute, formed connexions with Pitt. The 
substance of the treaty between the new allies was “ tliat Pitt 
and his friends should to their utmost support the Princess and 
her son; that they should oppose the Duke, and raise a clamour 
against him; and, as to the King, they were to* submit to his 

f overnraent, provided he would govern as they directed him.” 

t ought not to be forgotten, that we have here -the model of 
.English patriots entering into factious engagements with that 
Princess of JVales and that Lord Bute, whom he and his party 
within a few short years held up to public odium as the w'orst 
enemies of the nation. 

The Princess had soon a new motive to plunge deeper into 
factious iutiigue. The King had met at Hanover the eldest 
daughter of the Duke of Brunswick Wolfenbuttle, and was so 
charmed with her beauty and accomplishments, that he deter¬ 
mined, says Lord Waldcgravc, “ to make her his grandaughter, 
being too old to make her his wife. I remember in's telling me 
with great eagerness, that had he been only twenty years 
younger, she should^ never have bebi refused by a Prince of 
Wales, but should at once have been Queen of England.” The 
King’s intentions were soon kiio^n in England, and were ex¬ 
tremely disagreeable to the Princess. * Pains were therefore taken 
to inspire the Prince with an aveVsion to the match; the object 
of t hf^ oval choice was so represented, that his prepossession 
agaixmoer rose to invincible dislike; and the suspicion occurred 
Xo him that it was the King’s wish to sacrifice the happiness of 
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his. grandson to the interests of the Electorate of Hanover* 

From this time,” says Lord Waldegrave, all duty and obe¬ 
dience to the grandfather entirely ceased; for though it would 
have been difficult to have persuaded the Prince to have done 
that which he thought wrong, lie was ready to think right what¬ 
ever was prompted either by the mother or by her favourite." 

The King, upon his return, soon learned the intrigues that had 
been carried on at Leicester House during his absence, and the 
result was a mutual coolness between his Majesty on the one 
hand, and the Princess and her son upon the other, which waa 
never afterwards removed. f-»ord Waldcgrave’s remarks on the 
plan of conduct whidh the King followed in this conjuncture are 
as follow. They seem to be coloured with a little spleen. 

About three months^after his return to England, his Majesty sent 
for the Prince of Wales into his closet; not to propose the match^ 
knowing it would be to little purpose, but to find out the extent of his 
political knowledge, to sift him in relation to Hanover, and to caution 
him against evil counecllors. The discourse was short, the substance 
kind and affectionate ; but the manner not quite gracious. 

The prince was dustered and sulky; bowed, but»scarce made any 
answer: so the conference ended very lililu to the satisfaction of cither 
•party. Here his Majesty was guilty of a v^ery capital mistake : instead 
of sending for the Prince, he should have sjioke firmly to the mother: 
told her that as she governed her son, she should be answerable for 
his conduct: that he would overlook what was past, and treat her still 
like a friend, if she behaved in a proper manner; but, on tlie other 
hand, if either herself, her son, or any person influenced by tbem, 
should give any future disturbance, she must expect no quarter; he 
might then have ended his admonition, by whispering a word in her 
ear, wiiich would have made her tremble, in spite of her spotless 
innocence.’* (P.50,51-) 

During the King’s absence, the near aiiproach of war had 
become every day more evident ^ and the Duke of Newcastle^ 
conscious of llie ricketty state of his administration, was eager to 
gain new allies from any quarter, prfivided it could be done 
with little danger toliis own exclusive sujiremacy. Negotiations 
had been opened with Pitt; but Pitt’s terms were too high; his dne 
qua noji was to be Secretary of State, and to have power to 
act in that office according to his owm views and maxims, t'ox 
was therefore treated with. His demand^ were not much lower 
than Pitt’s, but as he was less odious to the King and the Duke 
of Newcastle than Pitt, an agreement was concluded, and he was 
named Secretary of State. One symptom of vigour displayed by 
the ministry in consequence of this accession of strength, was th^ 
dismission of Pitt and his friends from all their employments* 
Lyttelton alone remained in office; and his refusal to r^ign vicas 
resented by the whole oMsinJwod, (such is the appelladoa applied 
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W our author to Pitt's adherents) with the greatest acrimcftiy. 
But what tlie Duke gained by the accession of Fox was more 
tlian counterbalanced by a Joss which he sustained early in 1756. 
Murray, the Attorney-General, was the only person in the House 
of Commons, in whose abilities and fidelity he had full con¬ 
fidence. The dignity of Lord Chief Justice of England was 
now vacant, and this high judicial situation with a peerage w'as 
the object to which the labours of Murray's life had been 
directed. Every effort was made to retain him in the House of 
Commons; to bribe him into ccjmpliance, splendid present 
employments, with reversions for his familj^ and a peerage for 
himself in futurity, were ofrered to his acceptance and offered 
in vain. He declared that, if the ministers would not make him 
Lord Chief Justice, he would no longer continue Attorney- 
General, and as to the House of Commons, he should leave 
them to fight their own battles. They were forced to yield, and 
lost their ablest advocate. , 

Early in 1756, the Prince and Princess of Wales had been very 
urgent with the,ministry that Lord flute might be placed at the 
head of the Prince’s establishment. The King and the Duke of 
Newcastle were both of ihcni exceedingly adverse to the proposal. 
The partisans of Lcicester*House, however, persisted in pressing 
the matter; at the same time, the public discontent was ex¬ 
tremely high on account of the loss of Minorca and the failure 
of the military operations in North America. The Duke, there¬ 
fore, to diminish the number of his enemies, finally agreed to 
recommend to his Majesty that Bute should receive the desired 
promotion. Before this resolution was announced at Leicester 
House, a curious conversation on the same subject took place 
betwx'cn the prince and Lord Waldegrave, the effect of which 
would be impaired by being given in any words except our au¬ 
thor’s ow’n. 

“ One day after dinner, tiie Prince of Wales began the conversation 
by desiring 1 would take nothing amiss; and then proceeded, with 
much hesitation and confusion, that he certainly .^houlil be exceeding 
glad toeniplo}' me hereafter, but that just at present he’iiad very par¬ 
ticular reasons against my continuing in his service; that it would be 
very improper for him to give me a negative; hoped I would not lay 
him unucr such a diiiicirlty ; and that he should esteem it a real obliga¬ 
tion,. if my resignation could have the appearance of being entirely my 
own act. ‘ • * 

** I answered, that far from taking any thing amiss, 1 returned his 
Royal Highness my humblest thanks for the very gracious manner in 
which he had expressed himself. That as to my quitting his service, 1 
had often proposed it to the King, who, though much averse to it, 
had at last given his consent. 
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That this had long been tny oliject; for that several months ago^ 
when his Royal Highness had thought pcoper to tell me that he ex* 
pected to have the nomination of the person who was to be at the 
head of the new establishment, it being necessary there should be a 
man in such a place, whom he could thoroughly confide in; when he 
had added, that unless he was gratified in this particular, he should 
consider all those whd were placed about him as his enemies; and 
when it was very apparent that I was not the person in whom his con¬ 
fidence was reposed, I should undoubtedly have resigned my employ¬ 
ment the next morning, if 1 had not been apprehensive that it might 
have produced an immediate rupture; for 1 was determined, if there 
must be a quarrel between bird and his grandfather, which I thought 
very probable, it shobld never be placed to my account. That 1 had 
persisted in doing all good offices, as long as they were practicable; 
that when it was no longer in my power to do any real good, I still had 
endeavoured to do as Tittle harm as possible; and had made use of 
every opportunity to soften and alleviate whatever had been amiss; 
but, at the same time, the king havir)g appointed me his Royal High¬ 
ness’s governor, I was accountable to his Majesty, and it was my duty 
to give information, as to some particulars, when he required it: or 
supposing it to have been ipy intention to dcceivq the king, even in 
that case, it would have been absurd to have denied those things which 
, might be seen at every drawing-room, and were the subject of con¬ 
versation at every coffee-house. * 

“ Those who had persuaded his Royal Highness to speak to me in 
the manner I have mentioned, had forgot to i'urnisli him with a proper 
reply : possibly they did not expect that I should have presumed to 
return so uncourtly an answer : he was much embarrassed, said little, 
and went immediately to his mother, to give an account of what had 
passed. 

“ III about two days, I w’as sent for by her Royal Highness, who 
began by apologising for her son’s behaviour: telling me, that I cer¬ 
tainly must have misunderstood him on several occasions, or that he 
had said more than he really intended : that he had a great regard for 
me,-did not like new faces, and was very desirous 1 should continue 
in his service: but that he jiad a very particular esteem for the Earl of 
Bute, and had set his heart on making hith Groom of the Stole; that 
being Master of the Horse was equally honorable, and if I would 
accept that employnient every thing might be made easy, and the King 
and her son \vould both be satisfied. 

“ The Prince, who was present, assented to every thing she said, but 
entered no further into the ^conversation. 

“ 1 returned their Royal Highnesses my htimhlest thanks; assured 
them that whether I quitted, or whether I remained his Royal High¬ 
ness’s servant, I should always Ife desirous of doing every thing which 
they should approve of, as far as was consistent with the superior duty 
I owed to the King ; and that nothing could give me more real satis¬ 
faction, than to see perfect harmony and union in the royal family. ^ • 

“ Many complhnents passed between us, without^ the least in¬ 
sincerity on either side; for we did not mean to deceive each other; 
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but as we were soon to be dividedT for the rest of our lives, it seej^ed 
best to part with the appearance of good humor and civility. 

One of the complinients might, indeed, be somewhat equivocal: I 
told her Royal Highness that 1 had frequently taken the liberty of 
‘ speaking to the King concerning Lord Bute's promotion; but had 
never obtained a serious answer; for that as often as 1 touched on the 
subject, he immediately laughed in my face.” " (P.73—77.) 

The King’s contempt and dislike of Lord Bute appears to have 
been extreme. He would not even admit him into the closet to 
receive in the customary manner the golden key, the badge of 
his office, but gave it to the Duke Af (Grafton to slip into Bute’s 

pocket. ' 

The Duke ot Newcastle,having gratified Leicester House in .the 
promotion of the Earl of Bute, flattered himself that, if he had not 
secured new friends, he had at least gotten rid of some enemies. 
He was disappointed in his calculation.^. He had refused com¬ 
pliance so long, that his ultimate concession was looked upon as 
no favour; and, the Prince’s establishment not having been com¬ 
pleted at the time of Bute’s appointment, abundant pretences of 
Qomplaiut were found against the sefection of the individuals of 
whom it was made up. At the same time Fox, treated with ^ 
coldness by the king, and‘with suspicion rather than cordiality 
by the premier, resolved no longer to expose himself, in the res¬ 
ponsible situation which he then filled, to the odium of the pro¬ 
ceedings, especially of the foreign proceedings, of a minister, who 
looked upon him in the light not so much of a friend or colleague, 
as of a secret enemy. He therefore resigned. His resignation 
was a thunderbolt to Newcastle. “ The whole system of the 
House of Commons was entirely subverted; Fox, no longer a 
minister; Murray retiring to the House^f Peers; Pitt standing 
without a rival, no orator to oppose him who had tlic courage 
even to look him in the face.” His Grace, to repair the loss, had 
^course to ncgociation in every (juartpr. Offers were made to 
Pitt, but Pitt would not frsten to them: he liad infinite respect 
for his Grace in his private capacity, but he was himself a plain 
man unpractised in the policy of a court, andf mus^ never pre¬ 
sume to be the associate of so experienced a minister. The va¬ 
rious other ncgociations that were sef on foot proved equally 
fruitless: and the Duke unwillingly resigned an office which he 
coveted, but had not courage to hold. 

A new ministry w^s now formed^ of, which-Mr. Pitt and Earl 
Temple were thedeading members,,but which did not promise to 
be of long cinration. The King did not like either the principles or 
measures of Pitt and Temple. So little was he satisfied with 
^ kiiguage put into his mouth at the opcsiing of the ses- 
SMm, that hearing of a printer who was to be punished for pub* 
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lish:<ig a spurious speech from the* throne, he expressed his hope 
that the man’s sentence would be mild, because he had read 
both, and so far as he could understand either of them, he liked the 
spurious speech better than the real dne. If he disapproved of 
their publick conduct, he was still more dissatisfied with their 
characters and manneus as individuals. 

“ The King, who had a quick conception, and did not like to be 
kept long in suspence, expected that those who talked to'him on busi¬ 
ness should use no superfluous arguments, but should come at once to 
the point: whilst Pitt and Lor^l Temple, who were orators even in 
familiar conversation, endeavoured to guide his Majesty’s passions, 
and to convince his judgment according to the rules of rhetorick.” 
(P. 90.) 

Pitt, indeed, had not frequent occasions of giving offence, having 
been confined by the gout the greater part of the winter; and when he 
had made his appearance he behaved with proper respect, so that the 
King, though he did not like his long speeches, always treated him like 
a gentleman, ' 

“ But to Lord Temple he had the strongest aversion, liis'Lordship 
having a pert familiarity, whi&h is not always agreeable to majesty: 
besides, in the affair of Admiral Byng, he had used some insolent ex- 
•pressions which the King would never forgive.” (P. 93, 94.) 

His Majesty, therefore, adopted the resolution of dismissing 
his ministers, and communicated it in a private conversation to 
Lord Waldegrave. From what then passed, it is very clear that 
the King was swayed principally by strong personal dislike. 

“ He then expressed his dislike to Pitt and Lord Temple in very 
strong terras, the substance of which was, that the Secretary made 
him long speeches, which possibly might be very fine, but were 
greatly beyond his comprehension; and that his letters were affected, 
formal, and pedantic. 

“ That as to Temple, he was so disagreeable a fellow, there was no 
bearing him; that when he attempted to argue, he was pert, and 
sometimes insolent; that when he meant be civil, he was exceeding 
troublesome, and that in the business df •his office he was totally 
ignorant.” (P. 95.)^ 

Lord Wafdcgravc was at the same time charged with the task 
of commencing a negociation with the Duke of Newcastle, in 
order to fill the places w^iich were so soon to become vacant. 
The Duke had not yet recovered from tKe terror which had a 
short time before chased him from power, and could not muster 
up resolution to seize thd reins of government that were now 
offered to his hand. Wavering between ambition and timidity, 
it was impossible to bring him to any fixed determination. 

“ He was subjoct,” says Lord Waldegrave, to such freq[uent 
y changes, that 1 found it necessary to declare that he must employ a new 
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commissioner, unless he would assist my memory, and set dowiv his 
proposals in writing ; being*vexed and ashamed that 1 could hardly say 
a word in his Grace’s name which I was not obliged to contradict the 
day following.. However, if» my veracity was suspected, it was soon 
’ cleared; for when he explained himself by letter or memorial, there 
was still the same inconsistency.” ^ 

While affairs were in this situation, Fox received the royal 
commands to form a plan of administration. The plan adopted 
was such as left it in the power of the Duke of Newcastle to be¬ 
come the head of it, and yet, did not make his co-operation in¬ 
dispensable. It failed in ^ consequdnee of the refusal of tlie in¬ 
dividuals of whom it, w'^as to consist to aedept their respective 
offices. 

In the mean time the impatience of the King to get rid of his 
present servants increased every day ; anti before any scheme of 
a new administration was settled, Earl Tc*nple received the 
royal intimation that his services were no longer necessary. It 
was expected that on this occasion, Pitt wouH have immediately 
resigned; but instead of saving his opponents any trouble, he 
was more assiduous than usual in Bis attendance at court, so 
that it was necessary to send him too a formal dismission. Busy 
negociations to fill up the vacant posts now commenced ; but few 
were willing to engage in the management of public affiaifs at a 
time of some danger and great discontent, under an aged mo¬ 
narch whose favour was sure to excite the distrust of him, who, 
according to the usual course of nature, was within a few years to 
fill the throne. After disappointment in other quarters, re¬ 
course was again had to the Duke of Newcastle. His Grace ne¬ 
gotiated with Pitt and his adherents. Finding them too high in 
their demands, he at hist formed a ministry from which they 
were excluded. When all seemed concluded, a letter from Lord 
Chesterfield, written at the suggestion of Leicester Hopsc, 
brought back his former doubts: he again negotiated with Pitt, 
and came to a final agrdbmcnt with Inm: the King, however, 
would not give his consent to the terms of it, and the result was 
that Newcastle, in violation of his express promise, declined any 
concern in the adminstration. 

The King was now in greater difficulties than ever ; and he 
formally declared his»wish, which he had before hinted, that 
Lord Waldegrave himself should be at the head of the adminis¬ 
tration which wasto'be formed. His Lordship refused earnestly^ 
and lonjg, but was at last obliged to yield to his master’s urgent 
solicitations. Lords Granville and Winchelsea, the Dukes of 
Bedford and Devonshire, and Mr. Fox, were to be his principal 
associates. Many negotiations followed and various plans were 
arranged, the particulars of which are minutely described in these 
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Memoirs. Ultimately the whole scheme failed. Fox would not 
entft' firmly and heartily into it; and .the ground of his back¬ 
wardness was partly the King’s want ol cordiality towards 
him, and, still more, the little encouuagement he received from 
those on whose assistance he depended in the House of Com¬ 
mons, and the little probability there was of commanding a ma¬ 
jority there sufficient for the management of })iiblic business. 
The Duke of 'Newcastle, too, was very active in preventing the 
multitude, who from long habit had come to look upon him as 
their political leader, from engaging in the new ministry. The 
King was therefore forced, though with infinite reluctance, to 
abandon his plan, and to surrender, jft dbcrction to Newcastle 
and Pitt. Lord Mansfield first, and alrcrwards Lord Hard- 
wicke, conducted the negotiations between these hostile, though 
now co-operating statesmen. Their sentiments were ill adapted 
for political association. The Duke hated the orator, and the 
orator despised the Duke; but the one was deficient in political 
courage, and the other in parliamentary strength, and both co¬ 
veted power. Accordingly alter much dissension a treaty was 
concluded between them, find that administradon was formed 
which has so often been the theme of extravagant adulation. We 
^take leave of Lord Waldegrave with J^is account of the presen¬ 
tation of the new ministers at court. 

On the day they were all to kiss hands, I went to Kensington, to 
entertain myself with the innocent, or, perhaps, ill-natured amuse¬ 
ment of examining the different countenances. 

“ The behaviour of Pitt and his party was decent and sensible; they 
had neither the insolence of men who had gained a victory, nor were 
they awkward and disconcerted, like those who come to a place where 
they know they are not welcome. 

“ but as to the Duke of Newcastle, and his friends the resigners, 
there was a mixture of fear and of shame in their countenances: they 
»vc»o».i'l objects of compassi^.” (P.138.) 

We have seeii what \verc the real pluses that led to the es¬ 
tablishment of Pitt and his associates in ministerial power. They 
are not of a very dignified order : the irresolution and timidity of 
some, the traichcry of others, the intercstedness of maiiy, and 
especially their unwillingness to exclude themselves from the be¬ 
nign 1 .ays of the rising smi, by serving faithfully an aged mo¬ 
narch. Let us however turn to the page 6f vulgar history, and 
we shall find the scene wonderfully changed^ There, forsooth, 
we behold Pitt soaring intoofifee on the wings of genius and vir¬ 
tue, borne up by the breath ®f disinterested patriotism, and of 
enthusiastic popular favour. 

** The whole natjon,” says Smollett, seemed to rise up as one man 
in the vindication of the fame of Mr. Pitt and Mr.Legge: every mouth 
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vru opened in their praise. The%hole kingdom caught fire at th^late 
changes; nor could the power, the cunning, and the artifice of a faction 
long support it against the united voice of Great Britain which soon 
pierced the ears of the sovereign. It was not possible to persuade the 
people, that salutary measures could be suggested or pursued except by 
the few, whose zeal for the honour of their country and steady adherence 
to an upright disinterested conduct, had secdred their confidence and 
claimed their veneration. A great number of addresses, dutifully and 
loyally expressed, solicited tbe King, ever ready to meet half way the 
wishes of his faithful people, to restore Mr. Pitt and Mr. Legge to their 
former employments. Accordingly his Majesty was graciously pleased 
to redeliver the seals to Mr.^Pitt, &c. {SmoUeii, b. iii. c. vii. s. 3.) 

_ If 

Surely it is not nUessary to say, which of the two writers is 
the more worthy of credit; he who recorded what he himself 
knew, and affairs in which he himself IioaI been an agent, or he 
who wrote upon the faith of popular rumour and prejudice. 
Many other examples might be quoted, in which the vague or 
Incorrect ideas, derived from books in gcpcral vogue, will be 
corrected by the perusal of these Memoirs. 

We arc aware that Lord Waldcgrave’s work is not fitted to 
allure the taste of the desultory reader. It presents few anec¬ 
dotes that can be related with effect in a sodal circle. It is 
occupied with plans rather than adventures. It will, however, 
be perused with satisfaction and advantage by those who study 
history, not as an accumulation of facts to be remembered, but 
as the means of leading the mind to reflect on the diversified 
combinations of human affairs. One very gratifying lesson we 
learn from it—that, comparing the present time w'ith the past, 
national concerns are now guided much more according to ge¬ 
neral views, and are much less subject to the caprice and cabals 
of individuals than they seem to have been between sixty and 
seventy years ago. 

The letters of Mr. Henry Fox, in the Appendix, are inJterest- 
ing for the information {hey contain, as well as for the traits of 
individual character whi(m they exhibit. ^ 


Art. XII.— TAe Cerm, a Tragedy in'five acts. By Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Second Edition, 8vo. pp. 104;. C. and J. Ollier, 
London, 1821. • « 

I 

The Cenci is the best, because it is by far the most intelligible, 
of Mr. Shelley’s works. It is probably indebted for this ad¬ 
vantage to die class of compositions to which k belongs. A tra¬ 
gedy must have a story, and cannot be conducted without men and 
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wom^n: so that its very nature iin|toses a check on the vagi^bond 
excursions of a writer, who imagines that he can find the perfec¬ 
tion of poetry in incoherent dreams or in the ravings of b(M!lam. 
In speaking of the Cenci, however, as a tragedy, we must add» 
that we do so only out of courtesy and in imitation of the example-^ 
of the author, whose right to call nis work by what name he pleases- 
we shall never dispute. It has, in fact, nothing really dramatic- 
about it. It is a series of dialogues in verse; and mere versified^ 
dialogue will never make a drama. A drama must, in the course, 
of a lew scenes, place before us such a succession of natural inci¬ 
dents, as shall le^ gradually to'the final catastrophe, anddevelope 
the characters and pa^ions of the indiriduali, for whom our inte¬ 
rest or our sympatliy is to,be awakened: tliese incidents give 
occasion to the dialogue, which, in its turn, must help forward., 
the progression of events, lay open to us the souls of the agents^, 
move our feelings by the contemplation of their mental agitations,* 
and sooth us with the charms of poetical beauty. It is from, 
the number and nature*bf the ends which the poet has to accom-- 
plish, as compared with the means which he employs, that the 
glory and difficulty of the dramatic art arise. If *the only object, 
of a writer is to tell a story, or to express a succession of various- 
feelings. e form of dialogue, far from adding to the arduousness, 
of the task, is the easiest that can be adopted. It is a sort of drag;, 
net, which enables him to introduce and find a place for every, 
tiling that his wildest reveries suggest to him. 

The fable of the Cenci is taken from an incident which occurred 
at Rome towards the end of the sixteenth century. An aged 
father committed the most unnaturalandhorribleof outragesonhis. 
daughter; his wife and daughter avenged the crime by procuring, 
the assassination of the perpetrator, and became in their turns tha 
victims of public justice. The incident is still recollected, and oflea 
relateji^t Rome. H ence Mr. Shelley infers, “ that it is, iii fact, a 
tragedy which has already,received, from its capacity of awaken¬ 
ing anu sustaining the sympathy of mail, Approbation and success.’** 
It is remembered and related, because it is ^traordinai^—because 
it is horrible—because it is, in truth, undramatk. A murder,, 
attended with circumstances of peculiar atrocity, is scarcely ever 
forgotten on the spot wheyc it happened; but it is not for that 
reason a fit subject for dramatic poetry. ^.The catastrophe of 
Marrs’ family will be long recollected in London; the assassina¬ 
tion of Fualdes will not sqon be forgotten in* Rhodes; yet who 
would ever dream of bringing either event upon the stage? In¬ 
cestuous rape, murder, the rai^, and the scaffold, are not the 
proper materials of the tragic Muse: crimes and punishments aro 
not in themselvetf dramatic, though the conflict of passiona 
i^which they occasion, and from which they arise, often ia 
XVII. NO. xxxiv* 2 D 
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The pdlution of a daughtef by a father—the murder ,of a 
father by his wife and daughter, are events too disgusting to 
be moulded into any form capable even of awakening our 
interest. Ms. Shelley hiniself seems to have been aware of this. 

The story of the Cenci,” says he, “ is indeed eminently fearful 
and monstrous; any thing like a dry exhibition of it on the stage 
would be insupportable. The person who would treat such a subject 
must increase the ideal, and diminish the actual, horror of the 
events, so that the pleasure which arises from the poetry, which 
exists in these tempestuous sufferings and crimes, may mitigate 
the pain of the contemplaJ;ion of th^ moral deformity from which 
they spring.” Without presuming to comprehend these observ¬ 
ations completely (for we know not what poetry exists in rape and 
murder, or what pleasure is to be derive^! from it), we are sure, 
that whatever may be thought as to the possibility of overcoming 
by any management the inherent defects of the tale, Mr. Shelley, 
far from having even palliated its moral and its dramatic impro¬ 
prieties, has rendered the story infinitely more horrible and more 
disgusting than, he found it, and ha^ kept whatever in it is most 
revolting constantly before our eyes. A dialogue in which Cenci 
makes an open confession to a Cardinal of a supreme love of every 
thing bad merely for its dwn sake, and of living only to commit 
murder—a banquet given by him to the Roman nobility and 
dignitaries, to celebrate an event of which he has just received the 
news,—the death of two of his sons—and declarations of gratuitous 
uncaused hatred against all his relations, not excepting that daugh¬ 
ter whom he resolves to make the victim of his brut&'l outrage for 
no other reason than because his imagination is unable to devise 
any more horrible crime, fill up the first two acts. • Cenci has 
accomplished the deed^of horror before the opening of the third 
act, in which the resolution to murder him is taken. In the fourth 
he again comes before us, expressing, ..passion, no desiwD, but 
pure abstract depravity and impiety. .The murder follows, with 
the immediate apprehension of the members of the family by the 
officers of justice. The last act is occupied with the judicial pro¬ 
ceedings at Rome. Cenci is never out of dur sight, and, from 
first to last, he is a mere personification of wickedness and insanity. 
His bosom is ruffled by no passion; he is made up exclusively of 
inveterate hatred, dicected not against some individuals, but a- 
gainst ail mankind, and operating with a strength proportioned 
to the love which* each relations usually excites in other men. 
There is no mode of expressing, depravity in words which Mr. 
Shelley has not ransacked his imagination to ascribe to this, 
wretch. His depravity is not even that of human nature; for it 
is depravity without passionj without aim, without temptation: it 
is depravity seeking gratification, first, in the perpetration of all/ 
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that ijs most repulsive to human feelings, and next in making a 
display of its atrocity to the whole world. The following dia¬ 
logue, for example, (and it is one of the gentler passages of the 
play) takes place in the presence ofj and is in part gddressed to,, 
the Roman nobles and cardinals assembled at a banquet:— 

Cen. It is imfeed a most desired event. 

If, when a parent, from a parent’s heart, 

Lifts from this earth to the great father of all 
A prayer, both when he lays him down to sleep 
And when he rises up froyp dreaming it; 

One supplicatioij, one desire, one hope. 

That he would grant a wish for his two sons, 

Even all that ho demands in their regard— 

And suddenl}^, beyond his dearest hope, 

It is accomplished, nc sliould then rejoice. 

And call his friends and kinsmen to a feast. 

And task their love to grace his merriment, 

Then honour mb Jhus far—for 1 am he. 

Beatr. (toLucretiaJ Great God! How horribleh Some 
dreadful iil • • 

Must have befallen my brothers. 

Lucr. Fear not, child. 

He speaks too frankly. 

Beatr. Ah! My blood runs cold. 

I fear that wicked laughter round his eye. 

Which wrinkles up the skin even to the hair. 

Cen. Here arc the letters brought from Salamanca ; 

Beatrice, read them to your mother. God, 

I thankjthee! In one night didst thou perform. 

By w^ys inscrutable, the thing I sought. 

My disobedient and rebellious sons 

Are dead!—Why dead!—What means this change of cheer? 
You hear me not, I tell you they are dead; 

"^tnd’they will nCULfTlU ftjud or raiment more: 

The tapers that did light them the tbirk way 
Are their last cost. The Pope, I think, will not 
Expect 1 should maintain them in their coffins. 

Rejoice 4 vith ide, my wondrous glad. 

Beatr. [Lucretia sinksJainting } Beatrice supports her.) 

It is not true!—Dear l@ty, pray look up. 

Had it been true, there is a God in Heavisn, 

Pie would not live to boast of such a boon. 

Unnatural man, thou know’%t that it is false? 

Cen. Ay, as the wortl of God ; whom here I call 
To witness that I speak the* sober ; 

And whose most favouring Providence was shewn 
Even in the lyanner of their deaths. For JRocco 
Was kneeling at the mass, with sixteen others. 

When the church fell and crushed him to a mummy; 

• 2 D 2 I 
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The rest escaped unhurt. * Crlstofano 
Was stabbed in error by a jealous man. 

Whilst she lie loved was sleeping with his rival; 

All in the self-same Iiour of the same night; 

Which'shews that Heaven has special care of me. 

I beg those friends who love me, that they mark 
The day a feast upon their calendars. * 

It was the twenty-seventh of December: 

Ay, read the letters if you doubt my oath. 

(TAe assembly appears coiifused} several of the guests rise.) 

J . Guest. Oh, horrible! 1 will depart. 

‘2. Guest. And I.. * 

3. Guest. No, stay 1 ' 

1 do believe it is some jest; though faith 
’Tis mocking us somewhat too solemnly. 

1 think his son has married the Infanth, 

Or found a mine of gold in El dorado; 

’Tis but to season some such news; stay, stay! 

1 see ’tis only raillery by his smile. ^ • 

• Cex. {filing a hoxvl of wine, and lifting it up) 

Oh, thou bright wine, whose pucple splendour leaps 
And bubbles gaily in this golden bowl 
Under the lamp-ligiit, as my spirits do. 

To hear the death <ft’ my accursed sons! 

Could 1 believe thou wert their mingled blood. 

Then would 1 taste thee like a sacrament. 

And pledge with thee the mighty Devil in Hell; 

Who, if a father’s curses, as men say. 

Climb with swift wings after their children’s soul^. 

And drag them from the very throne of Heaven, 

Now triumphs in my triumph!—But thou art V 

Superfluous; I have drunken deep of joy. 

And I will taste no other wine to-night. 

Here, Andrea! Bear the bowl around.” (P. 13 — 16.) 

The first time he alludes to tlfc' decb, which constitutes the 
substance of the plot, is in the following words addressed to ti 
cardinal:— 

“-I am what your theologians caK ^ 

Hardened; which they must be in impudence, 

So to revile a man’s peculiar taste. 

But that there yet remains a deed to act 

Whose horror might make s^arp an appetite 

Butter than mine—Pd do—1 kiibw not uohat." —(P. 6,7.) 

After the uhnatural outrage Has been committed, be aims 
something still more extravagant in inquity:— 

“ Might I not drag her by the golden bait*? 

Stamp on her ? Keep her sleepless, till her brain 
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% Be overworn ? Tame her with chains and famine ? 

Less would suffice. Yet so to leave'utidone 
What I most seek! No, *tis her stubborn will, 

Which, by its own consent, shall sio*op as low 
As that which drags it rfotcn.”—(P. 56.) 

His wife tries to terrify him by pretending that his death has been 
announced by a supernatural voice; his reply is in these words: 

“ - - Why—such things are—- 

No doubt divine revcalines may be made. 

*Tis plain I have been favoured fropi above, 

For when I curled my sons, they flied. Aye—so 
As to the right or vsrong, that's talk —repentance, 

Hepentance is an easy moment’s work, 

And more depcndl on God than me. Well—well, 

1 must give up the greater point, which was 
To poison and corrupt her soul.”—(P. 57,58.) 

Such blasphemous ravings cannot be poetr}', for tney are nei¬ 
ther sense nor nature. No* such being as Cenci ever existed; 
none such could exist. The historical fact was in itself disgustingly 
shocking; and, in Mr. Shelley’s hands^ the fable becomes even 
more loathsome and less dramatic than the fact. It is true that 
there are tragedies of the highest order (the GBdipus Tyrannus for 
instance) where the catastrophe turns upon an event from which 
nature recoils; but the deed is done unwittingly; it is a misfoj- 
tuiic, not a crime; it is kept back us much as possible from our 
view; the hotes, and fears, and sufferings of the parties occupy our 
thoughts, a^ all th.at is revolting to purity of mind is only slightly 
hinted at. / ilere the deed is done with premeditation; it is done 
from a waaiton love of producing misery; it is constantly obtruded 
u^m us ill its most disgusting aspect; the most hateful forms of 
vice snifering, p r e o wrednby involuntary pollution and followed 
by voluntary parricide, arc the materials of this miscalled tra¬ 
gedy. They who can find dramatic poetr 3 fcin such representations 
of human life must excuse us for wondering of what materials 
their minds arc composed. Delineations like these are worse 
than unpoetical; they are unholy and immoral. But “ they are 
as lights,” if we believe Mn Shelley, “ to make apparent some of 
the most dark and secret caverns of the huifTan heart.” No, no; 
they teach nothing; and, if they did, know^ed^e must not be 
bought at too high a price.* Tlfcre is a knowledge which is death 
afnd pollution. Is knowledge* any compensation for the injury 
Sustained by being made familiar with that which ought to be to 
f us all as if it were^not? If such feelings, such idea^ exist in the 
f world, (we cannot* believe they do, for the Cenci of the Roman 
^\^adition is very different from the Cenci of Mr. Shelley) let them 
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remain concealed. Our. corporeal frames moulder into dusffafter 
death: are putrefying bodies, therefore, to bo exposed in the 
public ways, that, forsooth, wc may know wliat we are to be here¬ 
after? The'ties of father and daughter, of husband and wife, 
ought not to be profaned as they are in this poem. It is in vain 
to plead, that the delineations are meaift to excite our hatred; 
they ought not to be presented to the mind at all; still less, pressed 
upon it long and perseveringly. 

The tcehnical structure of the piece is as faulty as its subject 
matter is blamcable. The first twq acts serve only to explain tlie 
relative situation of the piu’ties, and do not in the least promote 
the action of the play; the fifth, containing the judicial proceed¬ 
ings at Home, is a mere excrescence. I’lie whole plot, therefore, 
is comprised in the incestuous oiitragof and in the subsequent 
assassination of the perpetrator; the I'onncr enormity occurs in 
the interval between the second act and the third; the latter in 
the fourtli act. 'I’Juis the play has, properly speaking, no plot 
except hi tlic third and Iburth acts. But the incurable radical 
defects of the driginal conception cK‘ this drama render a minute 
examination of its structure superfluous. 

The language is loose |ind disjointed; sometimes it is ambitioLR> 
of simplicity, and it then becomes bald, inelegant, and prosaic. 
Words sometimes occur to which our ears arc not accustomed; 
thus un “ unappealable God ” means a God from whom there is 
no appeal. Wc have a great deal of confused and not very intel¬ 
ligible imagery. A crag is “ huge as despair;’* Ceiici 

Bears a gloom duller 

Than the earth’s shade or interlunar air\ 

And he describes his soul as a scourge, which will not be de¬ 
manded of him till “ iha lash be broken hi its last aud deettf'c:* 
wmnid'r — 

t 

My soul, which is a scourge, will I resign 
Into the hands of him who wielded it j 
Be it for its own punishment or theirs, «• ^ 

He will not ask it of me till the lash 
Be broken in its last and deepest wound; 

Until its hate bp all inflicted.”—(V. ,'58.) 

We extract the/ollowing lines, because we have heard them 
much admired:*— * • 

If there should be 

No no Heaven, no Earth in the void world; 

Tbe wide, grey, Jarnplcss, deep, unpeopled ;world! 

If all things then should be—tny father’s spirit, 

His eye, his voice, his touch, surrounding me; 
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^ The atmosphere and breath df my dead life! 

If sometimes, as a shape more like himself, 

Even the form which tortured me on earth, 

Masked in grey hairs and wrinkles, he should come 

And wind me in his hellish arms, and fix 

His eyes on mine, and drag me down, down, down! 

For was he not alone omnipotent 

On Earth, and ever present ? Even tho’ dead. 

Does not his spirit live in all that breathe, 

And work for me and mine still the same ruin. 

Scorn, pain, despair? ’ (P. 99, 100.) 

We confess that to us this scemsnnetaphysical jargon in sub* 
stance, dressed out in much flaunting halt-worn finery. 

The following is another of the admired passages in this tissue 
of versified dialogue 

“ Beatr. How comes this hair undone ? 

Its wandering stuings must be what blind me so. 

And yet I tied it fast.—O, horrible! 

The pavement sinks lUKler my* feet! The walk 
Spin round! I see a woman weeping there, 

And standing calm and motionless, whilst 1 
Slide giddily as tho world reels—My God! 

The beautiful blue heaven is flecked w ith blood! 

The sunshine on the floor is black 1 The air 
Is changed to vapours such as the dead breathe 
In charnel pits! Pah! I am choked ! There creeps 
A clinging, black, contaminating mist 
About me—’tis substantial, heavy, thick, 

I cjyinot pluck it from me, for it glues 
iV'^y fingers and niy limbs to one another, 

* /Mnd cats into niy sinews, and dissolves 
My flesh to a pollution, poisoning 

subtle,spirit of life ! 

My God 1 J never knew ivhat tho mad felt 
Before; for 1 am mad beyond all (loybt! fnore tvildly} 

No, I am dead! 'fiiese putrefying limbs • 

Sluit,round'*aiul sepulchre the panting soul. 

Which w'ould burst forth into the wandering air! 

WJiat hideous tliought was that I had even now? 

’Tis gone; and yet its burthen remains Jiere 
O’er these dull eyes—upon this weary heart! 

O, world ! O, lii'e J O, day ! O, misery I , 

Luck, What ailsIhec, my poor child ? Sfic answers not: 

Her spirit apprehends the sense of pain, 

But not its cause; suftering has dried away 
The source from which it sprung. 

Bkatr! { franiicly) Like parricide— 

Misery has killed its father: yet its father 
Never like min*).”—(P. 35, 36.) 
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We say nothing of the c6nceit of misery killing its pwa. 
father, because we wish ‘to direct our observations, not to the 
imperfections of particular passages, but to the general want of 
fidelity to nature which pervades the whole performance. In 
the crowd of images here put into the mouth of Beatrice, 
there is neither novelty, nor truth, nor poetical beauty. Misery 
like hers is too intensely occupied with its own pangs to dwell so 
much on extraneous ideas. It does not cause the pavement to 
sink, or the wall to spin round, or the sunshine to become black; 
it docs not stain the heaven with blood; it does not change the 
qualities of the air, nor docs it clotlfc itself in a mist which glues 
ihc limbs together, cats ihtt> the sinews, and dissolves the flesh; 
still less does it suppose itself dead. This is not the language 
cither of extreme misery or of incipient madness; it is the bom¬ 
bast of a declamation, straining to be energetic, and falling into 
extravagant and unnatural rant. 

“ Cen, Andrea! Go call m 3 ' dauglitj^T, *■ 

And if she comes not, tell her that 1 come. 

What sulforings? 1 wiU drag her^step by step. 

Through intamics unheard of among men : 

She shall stand shelterless in the broad noon . 

Of public scorn, for ifcts blazoned abroad. 

One among which shall be—What ? Canst thou guess ? 

She shall become (for what she most abhors 
Shall have a fascination to entrap 
Her loathing willj to her own conscious self 
All she appears to others; and when dead, • 

As she shall die unshrived and unforgiven, 

A rebel to her father and her God, 

Her corpse shall be abandoned to the hounds; 

Her name shall be the terror of the earth ; 

Her spirit shall approach the throne of God 
Plague-spotted with my curses. 

Body and soul a monstrous lump of r^in. 

Khter And REA. 

Andr. The lady Beatrice— 

Cen. Speak, pale slave! What 
Said she ? 

Amur. My Lord, ’twas what she looked she said: 

** Go tell my father that I see the gulph 

Of Hell between us two, which he may pass, 

** X will not,” • * ^ {Exit Andrea.) 

Cen. Go thou quick, Lucre^'a, 

Tell her to come; yet let her understand 
Her coining is consent; and say, nioreover, 

That if she come not 1 will curse her. (Ekii Ldcretia.) 

Ha! 

With what but with a father’s curse do^i God ..... 
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PaniC'Strike armed victory, an& make pale 
Cities in their prosperity ? The world's Father 
Must grant a parent’s prayer against his child, 

Be he who asks even what men calhme. 

Will not the deaths of her rebellious brothers 

Awe her before I speak ? For I on them 

Did imprecate qu%k ruin, and it came.** (F. 59, 60.) 

This passage exemplifies the furious exaggeration of Mr. Shel¬ 
ley’s caricatures, as well as of the strange mode in which, through¬ 
out the whole play, religious thoughts and atrocious deeds are 
brought together. There is'something extremely shocking in- 
finding the truths, the threats, and the precepts of religion in the 
mouth of a wretch, at the very moment that he is jdanning or 
perpetrating crimes at which nature shudders. In this intermix¬ 
ture of things, .sacred and impure, Mr. Shelley is not inconsistent 
if he believes that religion is in Protestant countries hypocrisy, 
and that it is in Roman Catholic countries “ adoration, faith, 
submi.ssion, penitence, blind admiration; net a rule fpr moral 
conduct, and that it has po necessary connexion with any 
one virtue.”—(Preface, p. 13.) Mr. Shelley is in an error: 
inen act wrongly in spite of religion; but it is because they have 
no steady belief of it, or because thef^* notions of it are erro¬ 
neous, or because its precepts do not occur to them at the moment 
some vicious passion prevails. A Christian murderer does npt 
amuse his fancy with the precepts and denunciations of his faith 
at the very moment of j)erj)ctrating the deed. 

The moraljcrrors of this book prevent us from quarrelling with 
its literary sins. 
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1. The Chronology of our Saviour*s Life; or, an Inquiry into 

the true time, of the Birth, Baptism, and Crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. Bv the Rev. C. Benson, M. A. 8vo. Baldwin and Co. 
London, 1819. • 

2. JVatson Refuted: being an Answer to Vie Apology for the 
Bible, in a Series of Letiei's to the Bishop .of Llandag. By 
Samuel Francis, M. D. 8Vo. "^leprinted by Carlile. London, 
"^ 19 . 

3. New Researches of Ancient History, By C. F. Volney. 
(Translated in Paris, under the superintendancq of the Author,- 
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4. The Books of Genesis knd Daniel defended against fount 
Volney, Dr. Francis, &c. By John Overton. 8vo. Simpkin 
and Marshall. London, 1820. 

It is only in reference to Scripture chronology that these 
books have any thing in common; ex;cept that two of them, 
written by avowed infidels, alike abound in scurrilitj', in pro¬ 
faneness, and in gratuitous .assertions, the positiveness of which, 
is usually proportioned to their falsehood. The other two pub¬ 
lications, though alike designed to elucidate and confirm the 
sacred Scriptures, have little iilf common but that becoming 
moderation by which they are both 'contrasted with the 
vehemence and virulence which characterize the effusions of 
infidelity. It is in this respect only, , that we can commend 
Mr. Overton’s performance; in every^other, he continually re¬ 
minds us of a citation sufficiently hackneyed—non tali auxilio, 
ncc defensoribus istis, opus eget; for we confess that we had 
rather sec Christianity assailed by twelfty* such foes as Count 
Volney and I)r. Francis, than defended by one such advocate 
as Mr. Overton. He professes to believe the Apocr3'pha, the 
book of Enoch, the testament of the twelve Patriarchs, the 
gospel of Nicodemus, ^c. &c. as firmlj^ as the Bible: and, 
indeed, if the latter warranted such extravagant hypotheses as 
he ascribes to it, it would bo nearly as incredible as the writings 
to which he attributes equal authority. To pass from such 
books to Mr. Benson’s performance, has afforded us a sensible 
gratification; ajrid ulthougli this has doubtless been heightened 
by the contrast, we are confident that his “ Chrqiioiogy of our 
Saviour’s life” will amply recommend itself to evciy reader who 
is qualified to judge of the discussion. As it belong^ however, 
to the latest department of Scripture chronology, we must post¬ 
pone farther attention to it, till htLve. i.i a rapid ;:i<;XK f'f me 
whole subject, referred, as we find qccasidii, to leading parts of 
the other publications, finder the periods to which they relate. 

The book of Genesis seciijs to be peculiarly offensive to dis¬ 
believers of divine revelation, who usually bring,against it the 
most absurd and inconsistent charges. Tiiey object to it, as an 
invention of the Jews in order to .carry their own antiquity as 
high as the creafckm. When reminded, however, that the 
Israelites w’ere no more connected with Adam, or even with 
Noah, than the other nations of the globe; and that the Israel¬ 
ites always represented their owyn nation to be bf inferior and- 
quity, not only to the Egyptians, Canaanites, and Philistim^ 
but even to others who derived their origin, in common witl 
themselves, from Abraham, Lot, and Isaacs the cavillers fact 
about, and assert Genesis to have been an Armenian or Chaldean 
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docunpent, to which the Jews had* no claim; and that it was at 
a late period added to the catalogue of 'writings falsely ascribed 
to Mqscs. The plain truth, so iiir as evidence of the existence 
of Hebrew writings can be traced, is,* that it was.always com¬ 
prised in what the Jews called the Law, as distinguished from 
the Prophets (including the other historical, as well as the pro¬ 
phetical books), and iiom the Scriptures, containing the writings 
of David and Solomon. Whether the distribution of the law 
into five parts, or books, was first made, by the Greek trans¬ 
lators, or at an earlier date, it is certain that Genesis has always 
been reckoned one of those b3oks. It .was, therefore, sanctioned 
by INIoscs: but we admit that its subjects, and its mode of con¬ 
struction, imply him rather to have been the compiler than the 
author, of Genesis. It^cxhibits plain signs of comprising nu- 
'merous distinct memorials; to many of which the original titles, 
‘‘ Those are the generations,” &c. remain prefixed: and the 
style usually chang(;sjvith the title, especially in the appellation 
of God; who in the first of these sections is called Klphim, in 
the next Jehovah Eloliim, ,in the third, only Jehovah, and in 
others, alternately, Elohim or Jehovah. 

, All the sections of Genesis, excepting the first, and those 
which contain genealogies, have every internal mark of having 
been committed to writing by eye-witnesses of the facts that 
are recorded. Even the fall of man is described precisely 
us an eye-witness might report the facts, relating only what 
w'as seen or heard, without inference or remark. Neither do 
we pcrceivejhny sound reason to deny that it ^)uld be recorded 
by the first fZithcr of mankind; who, in a life of more than nine 
centuries,y/fiight surely devise means of cxpi’essing, either by 
hieroglyppical or arbitrary characters, ideas so simple as those 
....which are communicated to us of his history. Whether aipba- 
I3clittal wcreJi’.'‘’v:!Jti' 4 l .before, or after the deluge, appears 

to us to be whel^y^ncertain. 

The history of Creation, closing wTtl^, verse 3, of the second 
chapter of Genesis, must evidently have been either revealed or 
fabricated. ,Agairfst this portion of Scripture, therefore, the 
enemies of divine revelation especially direct their attacks; and 
it is to be lamented, thnt»to these the oversights of its friends 
have aflbrded openings. Due attention to the precision of the 
original expressions would have guarded them. Ihc term 
rendered “created” signifies tb bring into first existence; that 
^hich is translated “made,” signifies to form,organize, arrange, 
/or finish, what had previously been created. So “ the hca- 
I vens,” or celestial spheres, “ and the earth,” were, at the same 
time, produced from nothing, chap. i. verse 1. Mr. Overton 
.^strangely imagines them to have been formed of something 
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'eternal, which he calls pure e*ther; because (he says) of no|hing, 
nothing is made; as'if God was nothing, or incapable of bring¬ 
ing anything into existence! Whatever was the first f^rm of 
universal matter, it was created by God. Sir Isaac Newton 
-supposed it, in the first instance, to have been formed into the 
various spheres of fixed stars and planets; but the subsequent 
process seems rather to imply that atoms, dispersed over the 
extent of the universe, were attracted one to another at various 
centres of gravitation; and cohered in bodies nearly spherical, 
of very unequal dimensions; the smaller of which then gravitated 
toward the nearest of superior magnitude. 

Disbelievers of the BiBle do not fail to take notice of the 
plural name assigned to the Creator, and of his use of plural 
verbs and pronouns. Volney, who dqvotcd much of his first 
volume to cavils against the book of Genesis, inferred, from this 
supposed inconsistency with the doctrine of the Divine Unity, 
that the compiler of the Pentateuch could,not be Moses. Tri¬ 
nitarian Christians can otherwise account for this phacnonicnon : 
but it behoves. Chrislian Unitarians^ (so called by themselves, in 
distinction from Jews, Mahometans, and Deists) to reflect whe¬ 
ther the charge of producing obstacles to a belief of the Scrip¬ 
tures, which they have fiften brought against Trinitarians, does 
not more justly devolve on themselves. AVc must leave them 
to answer Voinov, vol. i. p. 179, in the best manner they can. 
W^e relincpish to them also, in common with infidels, the trans¬ 
lation of Elohim, when preceding a singular verb, by the English 
plural, Gods, The use of the title God, in English, agrees with 
that of Jehovah, not that of Elohim, in Hebrew. \Thc latter is 
evidently a plural noun, but not the plural of God. Vl'hc Greelc 
translators.used Beos, because the language had no proper term 
for an eternal cause of all things. This is what wi mean 
God, and it therefore can have pn pliira|j^ The sc4^d Verse 
of the Bible apprizes u^ that the Spirit of Eloii'kr.'>4in distinction 
from Elohim) operated in'the process of creation. Those critics , 
who chose to translate the original term “ wind,” instead of 
spirit, should explain to us how wind could 'precede the forma¬ 
tion of the atmosphere. 

As it was not till the fourth revolution of the eartli round 
its axis, that the 4ieavemy bodies were finally arranged, so 
as to regulate seasons, days, and years, (to which the centri¬ 
fugal movement, and obliquity In the ecliptics of the planets, 
were indispensable), they might,, till then, have been gradually 
attracted toward the sun, and might have revolved round theiA 
axes less rapidly than afterwards. If the surface of the earth, | 
inst^^d of whirling, as now, with a velocity oT more than 1000 \ 
niilds in an hour, turned round (like our moon) but once in th^ 
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course of a month, the formation of its atmosphere, the gradual 
separation of land and water, and the commencement and pro- 
gross of vegetation, promoted by the continued influence of light 
and heat, would be more easily comprehensible, than if all tnis 
process was accomplished in ninety-six hours, ^he extent^ 
liowcver, of the time that was occupied by the first four revolu¬ 
tions of the earth, is merely conjectural. The last two days of 
the creative process must, according to Scripture, have been each 
of twenty-four hours only. Mr. Overton assigns to each of the 
six days, alike, a duration of 1000 years;* and Mr. Volney sup¬ 
poses them to be allegorical oS the six months of summer, during 
which the earth is restored from it» ]|Sreceding devastation by 
winter. He has employed the 17th chapter of his first part, on 
a comparison of this history with the traditions and astronomical 
computations of ancient* nations: but they bear no other resem¬ 
blance to it, than, that of absurd fabrications to simple truth, which 
they have variously distorted. 

The simplicity of *if5kire characterizes the antediluvian chro¬ 
nology of the Bible. The only symptom of contrivance* consists 
in the precautions used to gdard against the corruption of these 
remote dates, the necessity for whi^ has since become sufficiently 
apparent. A revised edition of the Pe.^tateuch, which was used 
by the Babylonian colonists of Samaria, and the Greek version 
that was made by Jews in Egypt about a century later, both 
differ widely and systematically from the Hebrew chronology 
of this period, but still more from each other. Assuming the 
three copies to be of equal authority, and preferring those dates 
in which any two of them agree, all the Hebrew' dates are con¬ 
firmed, except those of the patriarch Lamcch’s life. In these 
last-mcntyned dates, and in these alone, all the three copies 
differ from each other. The dissonance seems to have arisen 
'"-freat inaefyertent errors of co^iyists, and we think the Greek date 
of Lame^’sjftggX'lhc b'lHn of Noah, 188, preferable, on the 
whole, to 182, which is *that of the Hebrew Bible. An inci¬ 
dental (and seemingly uiicorrupted) dath of Josephus, concurs 
to establish this correction of the period preceding the flood, 
which he computes (Antiq. 1.8, c. 3) at 1662 years. 

The Hebrews reckoneef^ by current, not complete, days and 
years, calling a week (like the French) eight days, and the same 
year the last of one king’s reign and the first of his successor’s. 
But the ages of the antedijuvian patriarchs at the births of their 
^ei^t heirs, are otherwise commuted, evidently for the purpose 
yof adding these to the years \^ich they survived, and annexing 
the total age of every patriarch. The date of Noah’s age, 500 
. years, related doubtfess to the birth of Shem; because it was in 
his line only, not in that of Ham, or that of Japheth, that the 
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chronology was to be carried on. The deluge commenced in 
the 600th year of Noah’s life, and continued an entire year. 

Sbem was 100 years old, and begat Arphaxad two years after 
the flood;” that is (according to the Hebrew idiom) in the 
second year from the commencement of the flood, or within the 
next year after its termination. This consequently was the 601st 
year of Noah’s life, who, therefore, had completed his 600th 
year before the birth of Shem, and Shem his 100th year before 
that of Arphaxad. The genealogy thus appears to be extended 
by the same mode of computation beyond the flood, and should 
be dated accordingly till the birth of Abraham, when Terah 
was full 70 years of age. The date of Haran’s or Nahor’s birth 
would have been worse than none; as it could have been of no 
use, and must have given occasion to perplexity: yet Archbishop 
Usher so interpreted that date; and imagined that Abraham 
was not born till his father was 130 years old; although the 
apostle Paul represents it as supernatur^.. /Jiat Abraham had a 
son at the age of 100 years. This innovation nevertheless has 
commonly been adopted by subsrqucnt chronologcrs, solely 
because the martyr Stephen remarked that the call of Abraham 
succeeded the death of his father. The most natural inference 
was, that there must b^ an error, cither in the date of Abra¬ 
ham’s birth, or in that of his father’s death, (which is 205;) 
as it is certain that Abraham migrated to Canaan in his own 
7flth year. The Samaritan copy decides this doubt, having 
preserved the true date of Terah’s age, 145 years, at the time 
of his death. Its testimony is in this instance thd more valid, 
because the correction tends to diminish the interval between the 
deluge and the call of Abraham, in opposition to tnotsystematw 
discrepancies of the Samaritan post-diluvian chron^nlogy from 
the Hebrew. Both the Samaritan and the Septuagint make, 
that interval incomparably greates. than tlt;^ Hebred^n ’t!on- 
formity with the prejudices of those nation§''^">6th which the 
respective fabricators were chiefly connected: but after the flood 
they implicitly confirm the Hebrew, as they had more palpably 
done in the dates preceding it. ' •> 

To-the antiquary, and to the glossologist, the origin of nations 
recoFjdcd in the tenth chapter of Genesis, is invaluable, in refer¬ 
ence to those countries with which the Hebrews retained intcr- 
couse. Volney prefers to call it a Chaldean document; but if 
su^, it Wjpuld probably have related to countries eastward, no 
less than to those that are westward, of the Tigris. M. VoineV 
had travelled in several of the latter countries, and well knew th^ 
many places, districts, and tribes, still bear the same names that 
had been applied to them by the Hebrews, who represented such ‘ 
names as those of the first progenitors of the nations respec- 
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lively^ but, instead of frankly acknowledging this evidence of the 
authenticity of the Bible, he chose gramitously to assume, that 
the original genealogies were fabricated from names which the 
countries had inexplicably obtained. ’ Similar instances were 
certainly not uncommon in the darker ages of the Christian era, 
among semi-barbarous ^nations; but, like counterfeit coin, they 
rather imply than exclude an authentic pattern. They furnish, 
therefore, no argument against the authenticity of this very an¬ 
cient document, for which we arc indebted to the compilers of 
the Hebrew Scriptures. It is supported by every historical evi¬ 
dence that can bear upon a subject of such remote antiquity. 

The family of Ham partly remained’ near the centre of disper¬ 
sion, but far the greater part rapidly spread themselves abroad. 
His eldest son Cush occupied Chuzistan; and Havilah, son of 
Cush, the adjacent district between the rivers Eulaeus, (the Gyndes 
or Gihon) and Pison, or the Clioaspes. Ham’s other sons passed 
to the south-eastern ,^Jj{«re of the Mediterranean, where Canaan 
remained. Phut enterm Africa at the isthmus, and giiadually 
spreading over the northern ^districts, became progenitor of the 
Libyans, the Numidians, the Maurusians, and the Gsetulians, 
c?:cepting those called Melano-Gaetuli, who descended from Cush. 
The family of the latter occupied the Arabiah coasts, and crossing 
the Red Sea into Africa, spread over its interior to its southern 
and western coasts. Part of them also, spreading eastward from 
the Euphrates, beyond the Persian Gulpli, contributed to the. 
mingled population of Hindoostan, where they were called Eastern 
Ethiopians. Ham, with his second son Mizraim, remained in 
Egypt, and founded the cities of Thebes, Theis, and Memphis, 
which shor^ became independent states; as did afterwards 
Assuan (or^lephantina) at the southern, and Zoan (or Tanis) 
at the northern extremity of Egypt. The dynasties that first ruled 
''tliesc aevejjKl petty monarchies have been preserved, and, by piling 
them one abQao nftrtfher, the Egyptians exafted their claims to an¬ 
tiquity. Sir John Marsham (whom Volney incorrectly asserts to 
haveleftancicnt chronology as he found it) in his Chronicus Canon 
(folio 1672), af^optedthe only proper mode of adjusting the Egj'p- 
tian chronology, by disposing the earliest dynasties collaterally. 
He erred in the application of his rule, a right use of which is still 
adequate to the developement of this interesting object. Thebes 
appears to have been founded about 217 years after the Deluge; 
a period which the Egyptian assigned to the reigns of eight demi- 
gws and goddesses; perhaps in reference to the persons that 
v/ere preserved in the ark. From that date, to the invasion of 
Egypt by Sennacherib, the interval corresponded with the So- 
thiacai cycle of 14'60 years; which alone the paradox wheret^ 
the priests of Thebes baffled the inquiries of Herodotus can 
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reasonably be understood td intimate. The intervening syn« 
chronisms of the Israelhe and Egyptian histories admit also, on 
this principle, of a very satisfactory adjustment. 

The chronology of the* Hebrew Scriptures alone can suffice for 
the guidance of such researches. Volney, by rejecting its aid 
when most needful, was reduced to mcr^ conjecture, in which^e 
indulged,’to the wildest extravagance. Relinquishing all pretence 
to a chain of ancient chronology, he rested his belief of tne dura¬ 
tion of the world on constructions of the Zodiac that have been 
discovered in the remains of Egyptian temples; as if a sphere 
might not as easily have been ^aptcd to the computation of 
astronomical cycles, as to the time when it was made.^ A much 
better and greater man had led the way to such mistakes. Sir 
Isaac Newton, by assuming the date of the Argonautic voyage 
from a supposed construction of the 'sphere, deranged neany 
every date of profane history, and involved that of Egypt 
especially in inextricable confusion. Other men, also of genuine 
science, (to which, however, Volney had*!io*^ pretension) have too 
often trusted tp dubious astronomical phsenomeiia, in preference 
to authentic dates, on which alone chronology necessarily depends. 

With the corrections that have before been established, the De- 
Itme coincided with the year from the Creation 1669, and the call 
ofAbraham in his 'TSth year, being the .^67th inclusive from the 
jDelugi% with A. M. 2098. Nearly two centuries had probably 
. then elapsed from the commencement of the dispersion of man¬ 
kind; and Nimrod, after establishing his sovereignty over the 
Chasdites (or Arphaxadites) at Babeh seems gradually to have 
extended it throughout their possessions in Mesopotamia; as also 
to the Asshurites, or Assyrians, northw’ard; to the' Aramites, or 
Syrians, westward; and even to the more distantICanaanites. 
Improbable as it may naturally be thought, that lo wide an 
empire should be established in |hat early^e, we tltat thS" 
numerous petty monarchs of Canaa?, wheh^hsajtiam came to 
dwell ammig them, wefe tributary to Chedorlaomer, King of 
Elam; who reigned eastward of the Tigris, and to whom the 
Kings of Shinar (or Babel) and the adjacent countries were like¬ 
wise subordinate. Babylon, according to Berosus, had from the 
finf^an elective government; and the ten kings whom he prepos- 
tez^Nidy reports ter have reigned there b^m’ethe deluge, might in¬ 
tervene between Nimrod and Amraphel, who was a vassal of 
Cfaedoi^l^uner. *To the last name^overeign the empire founded 
by Niiniin^ appears at that time (o have devolved. Another pi:>^of 
of its early aggrandisement is, that all who occupied these coun¬ 
tries, .whether descendants of Ham, or of Shem, and whether of 
posterity of Aram, Ashur, or Arphaxad,*immemorially used 
meets, of a language which the family of the latter patriarch 
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seem to have formed. The Chaklee, the Syriac, the Hebrew, 
and tile Punic languages, were all radically the same, and must 
apparently have been forcibly imposed on nations that had no 
natural connexion with each other. Such a practice has been 
usual with conquerors, and a very remote instance *of it is re¬ 
corded by Moses of Chorene. The earlier it commenced, the 
more easily it might b& carried into eifect; as Nimrod might 
pursue and subjugate the emigrant tribes, while their several 
languages were as yet very imperfectly formed. It is unlikely 
that he assumed authority over the ejfder’ branches of his Own , 
family, which remained near ll^; centre of dispersion; and though 
both Cush and Havilah might assist in laying the foundation of 
his power, yet the body of his subjects being Arphaxadltes, he 
would impose their language on all the rest whom he reduced to 
subjection. * 

It is only when prediciwe, that we consider chronology as 
matter of divine revelation; and in this light it both confirms 
and illustrates dates dlftt^werc recorded by writers contemporary 
with the events. When the inspired writers of the New Testa¬ 
ment refer to dates of the Old, it is as being adequate judges of 
its chronology that wc cite their testimony; not as imputing to 
inspiration what they were competent otherwise to ascertain. In 
all these modes, the interval, from Abraham’s call to the Exodus, 
is determined. The series of particular dates extends no farther 
than the death of Joseph: but the total, 430 years, given Exodus 
xii, 40, 41, is explained by the apostle Paul (Gal. iii, 17) to 
comprise the whole period. Ih-edictive chronology was usually 
adapted to be accurately understood only by its fulfilment; for 
nothing would commonly be more fatal to mankind than certainty 
about future events. The prediction given to Abraham (Gen. 
XV. 13—16) might have been interpreted as variously as the 
dates of th| Apocalypse; but it was sufficiently explained by its 
completion. * * 

The Isra:^ftfes7thereforeJ left Egypt in the 430th year from the 
call of Abraham, or A. M. 2457. Thefdynasties of Africanus, 
adjusted by Eratosthenes’s authentic catalogue of Theban kings, 
and illustrated by Josephus’s extracts from Manetho’s history^ 
indicate that year to have coincided with the death of Apachnas, 
the third of the shepherd kfn'gs, under whose^tyranny the Egyp¬ 
tians endured almost as severe oppression as the Israelites are 
recorded to have undergone. Tlje commencement of the pastoral 
dynasty, about a century earlier, is indicated by the accession of 
a new sovereign of Egypt, who’paid no regard to the memory, 
or the kindred, of Joseph. (Exod. i. 8.) Evenr circumstance 
renders it likely that the main body of these cruel invaders were , 
Amalekites: and incidental observations by Moses suj^est pro* 
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oecasions of tbeir irruption into Egypt at that crisis. The 
OMjaaniles eastward of Jordan had been recently expelled from 
diieir possessions by the descendants of hot ; and those of Mount 
ISeii^ by the Edomites.* It has always been usual for nomadic 
nations to In-eak unawares into a neighbouring country, rather 
than defend their own against a powerful people prepared and 
determined to invade them: and the ferocious and predatory 
Amalekites, who nomadized on the border of Egypt, would 
readily take the lead in such an enterprise. Zoan, or Tanis, 
{now San) had been founded in Lower Egypt nearly two cen¬ 
turies bdbre, and was ruled by a native dynasty, usually surnamed 
Harnesses. Joseph was'promoted, and the Israelites invited into 
Egypt, by Thus)mares', the third of these kii^s. Concharis, the 
eighth king of Tanis, and Thamphthis (the Timaus of Josephus) 
the seventeenth king of Memphis, were both cut off by the pas¬ 
toral invaders; but they were repelled from the kingdom of Tneis 
by Sesochris, who retained from them also part of the Heptan- 
omis,' and bequeathed his dominions Mr"Chencrcs about A. M. 
^400. ■ These territories, however, together with that of Thebes, 
about thirty years later, devolved <o Phiops, the fourth king of 
an Echiopic, or Gushite dynasty, which, within the preceding 
century, had annexed tP their dominions in Nubia, the small 
E^ptian state of Assuan. The whole of Upper Egypt thus 
united^ became too powerful for the usurpers of 2k>an, who were 
dh^nved of Memphis, probably soon after the Exodus. By de- 
:Cprees they were.reduced to the possession of the isthmus only, 
^lutUed by them Avaris) which they had compelled the Israelites 
Idfeutify. This they retained till about 2600 A. M. and then 
withdrew (by*capitulation) to Canaan, in number (including their 
ftunilies) 240,000. ^ 

The Edomites continued the mode of government which had 
been introduced by their predecessors, the Horites; brothers in 
the reignin^family exercising jomt dominid&^Jb^ alarmed by 
theapproa^.of so formidable a body as the Israehtes, ufter their 
depait^re from Egypt, Jhe Edomites adopted an elective mo- 
nfuchyf and prohimted that vast multitude from traversing 
MlHiMllt althou||^ they granted them indispensable refresh*- 
^ The Moabites and Aromonil^, though they had allowed 
^^tes to settle among them, were no less jealous of the 
The Amorite descendants of Canaan had recovered 
of Lot the couqjtiy immediate^ eastward of 
Israelitestwere not authorbed to interfere; 
only way of passage to Canaan that remain^ 

’ ^iKia>jj|^|he*AmoKitekingac£ rtedibon and Bashan ibrd^ 

tbey:reedived a divine commission to 
possesMi cr that^ coutitt^. Having done so» 
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they entered Canaan, in the fortieth’year from the Exodua, A.M. 
2496. 

The series of Hebrew dates was discontinued' during the re¬ 
sidence of the Israelites in Egypt; probably because, |bey com¬ 
puted time, like the other inhabitants, by the years of successive 
kings; and it was not i^esumcd on their settlement in Canaan 
(unless dates have been omitted in transcribing) perhaps in 
consequence of their state of anarchy subsequent to the death of' 
Joshua. The deficiency, however, w'as supplied by a computation; 
of Jephthah, whose political talents seem to have equalled hii 
military prowess. When negociating with the king of the 
monites, who, eighteen years before, ’hjid conquered from the 
Israelites the country eastward of Jordan, and maintained 
his title to it as an ancient possession of his people, Jephthah 
replied, that the Israelites had taken it, not from tfiem^ but from 
the Canaanites, and demanded why he had never advanced this 
claim during 300 year§^that the Israelites liad quietly occupied 
the country. (Judges xi?26.) That interval, therefore, appears 
to have elapsed, fi*oin the enhance of Israel into Canaan to the 
Ammonite invasion. The whole period, from the Exodus to the 
r^gn of David, also, was computed by the apostle Paul, in his 
address to the Jews at Antioch in Pisidja. (Acts xiii. 18—2J.) 
He reckoned first, the 40 years encampments in the Desert, then- 
about 450 years to the government of Samuel, and last, 40 to the 
end of Saul’s reign. Joy saying “ about the space of450 yeaus,” 
he intimated that he did not aim at critical accuracy, for whl(^ 
there was then no occasion. The successive dates from Jephthah 
to Samuel, added together, amount to 1.51; making,-with 300 
summed up by Jephthah, 451. This was sufficient for the apostle’s 
purpose, though Jephthah’s arguffient required his computation 
to reach nodarther than the beginning of the Ammonite inv/ij»ion, 
not to thatnf his own government. But each of these statements# 
as well as of thp intervening sdV*ies, even though it is» 

defective, ^r^tly exceeds the total of thfej)eriod from the Exodtus 
to the foundation of Solomon’s Temple, as this is given, 1 Hafgk 
vi. 1. at only ^80 y(?lars. The amount of St. Paul’s numbers^ ^ 
David’s accession, is 536; to which 40 years for DavidV ref^, 
and four of Solomon’s, remain to be added; making in a#^#/ 
Yet tnis appears to come somewhat short of Jephthah’s Calcula¬ 
tion. It is evident, therefore, that the total, at 480, must be in- 
Gi^ect; and if so slight an alteration as the sUbstitufit^ of 580' 
sulffiees to adjust the whole period, it may reasonably be^aoxieladed 
that the first number, four, has oeen mistranscribed forffivei Hht, 
other difficulty attaches to this extensive and ^itated . 

except the singula length of 80 years, ottrilm^; 
gotrernmentj even thoagh he acquired it by assas$initi||^^LMl|a 
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date has been very commonly discredited; and if reduced to one 

Mrhich is the utmost time assigned to any other judge of the 
Israelites, all the remaining dates become clear, and every event 
decries its.natural posil^on. 

The foundation of the Temple, in the 580th year from the 
Exodus, coincides with A. M. 3036. Tracing back the terms of 
the reigns of kings, the governments of judges, and the oppressions 
of enemies, by current years, the first invasion, by Cushan Ilisha- 
thaim, occurred A. M. 2544, in the 49th year from the entrance 
6f the Israelites into Canaan. Joshua’s death took place probably 
about the middle of that interval; and the rapid corruption 
of the people after his decease is awfully d&moiistrated by events, 
recorded in the last five chapters of Judges, while Phinehas, 
grandson of Aaron, was high-priest. The defeat of Chedor- 
laomer and his tributary kings, by thb dauntless enterprise of 
Abraham, seems to have exempted Canaan for five centuries from 
annoyance by eastern sovereigns. The names of tw'o Assyrian 
dynasties, which probably intervened, Mive been recorded, but 
nothing remarkable is reported of them. Bclus is said to have 
restored the splendour of Babylon^ and Ninus, his successor, to 
have ti*ansferred the government to Nineveh. Either of theni 
might be called by the Hebrews, King of Mesopotamia; and so 
^r as the deranged and distorted chronology of Assyria admits 
of adjustment, the latter part of Niuus’s long reign may coincide 
with Cushan Rishathaim’s conquest of Canaan. Nothing con¬ 
cerning Ninus is more certain, than that he did for a time possess 
Palestine. Semiramis was a native of Ascalon, taken captive 
while very young by a general officer of Ninus, w'ho married her, 
but Was compelled to relinquish her to his royal master. Ninus 
left his vas,t dominions to Scmlramis (who was but twenty years 
old at his decease) probably as guardian of their infant son. She 
retained the government above forty years, and rcsidetl at Baby¬ 
lon, which she greatl}^embellished; biit, inst&a(Lfi£j^evenging on 
her native country Othniel's expulsion of the Assyrian^, she con¬ 
stantly directed her conquests eastward. Her son Ninyas, who 
succeeded her, preferred a pacific life; and •most other kings of 
^ha^l^nasty, habituated to luxurious and effeminate seclusion, 
po part in the subsequent revolutions of Canaan. 

;^hniel’s government the history of Ruth refers. In the 
genealogy annexed to it, several generations between 
Jon, {ftid Jesse, thefiithQr of David, have evidently 
being doubtless well known, when this narrative 
the book of Judges, that Jesse was the lineal 



f), descendant of Obed. Between the births of 
avid .four centuries and a half* intervened. The 
i^ntraction of this , period, therefore, if admitted. 
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couldtdo little toward completing the pedigree of David. It was 
probably in consequence of this known reduction, that other parts 
of the genealogy of Christ, as inserted^in the gospel according 
to Matthew, were similarly abridged. * 

It is obvious that more implacamc enmity subsisted between the 
Israelites and the Amalfekites, than between them and any other 
Canaanite nation. If, ns is most probable, the Amalckitcs wei'e 
their chief persecutors in Egypt, this antipathy may be naturally 
accounted for. Their pursuers had just perished in the Red Sea, 
when the nomadic Amalekites crossed the extent of the Desert tp 
attack them on their i;outc to Horeb. .The return of twenty-four 
myriads of Amalekites from Egypt to Canaan, therefore, was 
ominous to the Israelites; and w-e find them, a few years after 
that event, attacked by .Xabin, king of the northern Canaanites, 
with the tremendous force of 900 iron chariots. Such an army, 
within a century, or little more, since the devastation of Jabin’s 
capital and territorjsfsy^oshua, would be difficult to explain, 
unless by the junction of the Amalekite force from -Egypt; 
and accordingly we find Deborah on this occasion extolling 
chiefly her triumph over Arnalek. (Judges v. 14.) In all the 
subsequent conflicts of the Israelites witn their hostile neigh¬ 
bours, also, wc find the Amalekites partaking. 

The Philistines had courted the alliance boui of Abraham and 
Isaac, being like them foreigners in Canaan. Hostile to its 
natives, they do not seem to have impeded their extermination 
by the. Israelites: but when these had degraded themselves by 
their misconduct, the Philistines wished to share the spoil with 
others of their oppressors; and at length they gained the ascend¬ 
ant more .completely and permanently than any other had 
done. They subjugated the Israelites about forty years after 
having cxj-Jefled the Phenicians from old Tyre; and although, 
after an e(jual term of uninterrupted oppression, they were 
harassed ^jpnwe'dty years by the persopal exploits of Sampson, 
his countrymen remained in abject submission to them. -Eli,. 
being of a different family from his predecessors, probably was 
appointed to* the ^igh-pricsthood by the Philistines; and 
when his sons attempted to throw off a yoke already endur^ 
for a century, it resulted in'his own and their destruction':' !■ 
Egypt meanwhile had undergone important reverses. The 
prosperous reign of Phiops over the whole of tft^t country except 
tlip Delta, according to the joint testimony of Eratosthenes and 
Manetho, was protracted throagliout a century, having hegqp. 
in the sixth year of his age. He seems to have been the Usi- 
mandyas of Diodorus Siculus, and to have added- much to; 
magnificence of Thebes. His son and successor survived 
one year; and was succeeded by (the Egyptian) ;|{|iodri^ 
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whoso reign both at Theb^ and at Memphis is indubitably 
attested. Mseris, who constructed near the latter city the lake 
that bore his name, was the twelfth in succession after her. 
The fourth from Mecris, and last of the Theban kings, is named 
by Eratosthenes, Amuthaniseus: and as Diodorus apprizes us 
that iiesostris was the seventh (inclusive) from Mseris, the reign 
of that celebrated cont|ueror must have been the second after 
the close of Eratosthenes’s cataWue. 

In Josephus’s extracts from IS^netho, the second reign before 
that of Sethos (or Sesostris) is that of Arniesses Miamun, of 
nearly equal length with that df Amuthantocus, with whom 
therefore he may reasonably be identified. He seems to have 
been the Egyptian Memnon, and the first who ruled all Egypt, 
having acceded to the kingdom of Zqp.n, which had continued 
till then to be an independent state, under the successors of 
AJisphragmuthosis and Tethmosis, who expelled the Amalekites 
from Egypt. Their names, and the j^eaf# of their respective 
reigns, bavc been preserved by Josephus, as well as those of the 
pastoral usurpers who preceded them. The total, subjoined to 
that of tlie only proccdiiig dynasty in Zoan, as above adjusted to 
the Hebrew dates, differs from the sum of Eratosthenes's col¬ 
lateral reigns at Thebfis by only eleven years, which might 
inevitably occur in computing by current lime. By assigning, 
thereToro, the close of Mianiim’s leign to A. M. 2891-, we 
entertain some confidence of approximating its true date suf¬ 
ficiently for every useful purpose. 

The possibility of satisfiictoiily adjusting so remote a period 
of profiine chronology, may surprize all wno have taken only a 
general view of the subject; but it is to be considered that the 
Macedonian kings of Egypt possessed ample means for its 
investigation, and that they left none unemployed. • Pemanding 
from the Egyptian pi;icsts a* statement of tiicir ancient chrono¬ 
logy, th^ were first presented with fifteen skCfetoR dynasties of 
kings of JLower Egypt, down to the time of Alexander the Great. 
To these were prefixed a cynic cycle of J5 heroes,* another 
dynasty of eight demi-gods, the reigns ot twelwe Gods, each 
cxmil^utcd as a dynasty; and that of the sun, comprising 30,000 
Thus a total w'as made up* of 36,525 years, closing at 
A^Alnder’s arrival in Egypt, whence they chose to reckon back 
this grand cycie^ which they used for reducing their years to 
lokrtim^. * • ^ 

.This scheme not being satisfisotory to the Ptolemies, Manetno, 
scribe Thebes, was require to make a more detaile<l 

. . . — -:- 

** Tbf Miioiiat of who»e rrigiw being that of the lint i5 kings in Eratosthenes’s 
list, their 4s hardly questionable. 
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developement of the sacerdotal antiquities. He therefore pro¬ 
duced an historical narrative in three divisions, in the course 
of which were introduced the names of many more kings than 
those comprised in the preceding chrcmography, a^d the extent 
of the reigns of many more than he pretended to name. Whe¬ 
ther he expressly piled^all those heaps one above another, or lell; 
others to undertake this task (which Africanus long after per¬ 
formed), his purpose seems to have been that of exaggerating 
the antiquity of the Egyptian monarchy much more than the 
chronographV had indicated; although the durations of supk 
reigns as eviciently refer to dynasties of the chronography, fall far 
short, according to Manetho, of the tofal years which it assigned 
to those dynasties. He followed its example in adhering to the 
chronology of Lower Egypt, leaving that of Thebes in its pris¬ 
tine sacred obscurity. 

This also, therefore, disappointed the Greek sovereigns, or 
p#baps some of their more learned countrymen whom they 
liberally patronized.* Eratosthenes, librarian of Alexandria, the 
principal geographer and chronologer of his age, was conse¬ 
quently employed to supply the deficiency. He accordingly 
procured the names and reigns of 38 kings who reigned at 
Thebes before all Egypt was united intp one monarchy; as from 
tJmt date the former collections sufficed. Syncellus, who has 
preserved this catalogue without making use of it, omitted an 
appendix to it tliat probably contained the names by which all 
the succeeding kings, till Alexander, were called by the Theban 
priests. If the dates were as correct as those ot the remoter 
period, they would have saved much trouble, and have prevented 
much confusion. 

What then can be thought of a writer’s qualifications for the 
discussion gf ancient chronology, who asserts of Eratosthenes’s 
list,•that “ it is unimportant, oecause it merely gives a barn^n. 
nomenclatqj'e of unknowp' princes, and'instead of eighty -nine 
mentionfflTby Apollodorus, who copied Eratosthenes, SynceUlis 
has preserved only thirty?” Yet tins is Volney’s language, 
vol. ii. p. 3!y. He does not seem even to have known tne 
number of Theban kings; for he calls them but thirty, instead 
of thirty-eight! Every tl\jng is unimportant to persons who do 
not know now to use it; an'd hence the Bible itself was tboU^t 
useless by Volney, Us well as this series of*remote dates, though 
the most valuable that is qjKtant. * 

The date here assigned to the close of Eratosthenes’s catalogue 
is decisive of the long disput^ and grossly dislocated epom of 
Sesostris. His fadier, Amenophis, succeeded Miamim Ss ^VelS^^ 
of all Egypt, and survived Ins accession t^venty 
of that term was spent under the privation ot^ - 
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so cKtcndve a territor/. The Philistines conquered the 
Israelites during Miamtin’s reign; but the remaining Canaanite 
nations might longer resist their dominion. The final success of 
the Philistines probably *gave occasion to another irruption of 
these formidable hordes on Egypt; and Amcnophis is said, from 
a superstitious motive, to have fled for tjefuge to Nubia, in the 
seventh year of his reign, without even offering battle' to these 
ruthless invaders. He took with him Sesostris, who was then only 
ifive years nld; but, on reaching his eighteenth year, the young 
|>rince disdained longer to brook such degradation. He is re* 
ported to have acquired^(perhaps^y marriage) the dominion of 
Nubia (usually called Ethiopia); and conducting into Egypt a very 
numerous army of both nations, he rapidly expelled the invaders, 
and pursued them to Canaan. The Philistines, originally Egyp¬ 
tians, and at first under monarchical government, had formed, 
when they extended their dominion along the coast, a federative 
union of five aristocratical states. The ass^blcd rulers of thUe,. 
for the greater part, were at once cut dff oy the last desperate 
exertion of Sampson, a few years ^efore Sesostris’s expedition. 
It is testified that their survivors submitted without resistance, 
and that the young conqueror advanced along the coasts of tlip 
Mediterranean and iBgean seas,crossed the Heilcspoiit, returned 
by Caucasus, settled part of his followers in Colchis, penetrated 
into Assyria, and at the end of nine years returned to Egypt; 
where, during half a century, he more wisely devoted his attention 
to the benefit of that country, relinquishing all his foreign 
acquisitions. 

The charge’advanced by Volney against Christian chrono- 
logers, of warping profane history in favour of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, derives its strongest colour from the irrcconcileable 
and preposterous dates which they have assigned to the epoch 
of Sesostris. Usher confounded it with the Exodus, the iiiost 
absurd of all imaginable conjunctures. Marsham lyid Newton, 
on ti^e contrary, identified Sesostris with Sliishak,’^'whereby 
they involved collateral profane chronology in utter confusion. 

, These opposite errors arose nevertheless front the ^mc palpable 
' prq}osscssion, that if the subjugation of Canaan by Sesostris had 
^h^tl^ned betW'cen^tliese extremes, 4 t;must have been mentioned 
ih :^;Biblq; but the brief records of the I&i'aelites usually omit 
ali. shch events, of wliatevcr general interJk, as did not mate- 
ziiidly affect their 6wn national ^condition; and at the crisis (p 
w|ii&^ imost authentic period^of ancient Egyptian chrono- 
expedition of Sesostris, it was unlikely to cause 
lulyi^lillll^ange in their state. Th^ had long been subject 
lilHsiihes, before he acquired (witbont opposition) the^ 
iifjn^reigtity of Canaan; and they remained so, long^ 
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afterwards. He pursued his rapid fnarcli along the coast, without 
troubling Eli in the exercise of his pontificate at Shiloh; and he 
does not appear to have returned by the way of Palestine, or 
ever to have visited it again. Volney*is remarkably indecisive 
on this important epoch. He wished (notwithstanding the 
obvious incompatibility, of the events) to synchronise the Exodus 
with the final expulsion of the Canaanites from Egypt by Se- 
sostris, and to reduce the former epoch i'rom the sixteenth to the 
fourteenth century before Christ. His treatment of this period 
is as disgraceful to his science in chronology as to his integrity 
in regard to sacred history.* In contradiction, indeed, of all 
historical testimony, Vhethcr sacred 'or profane, he diimmishes 
(at his highest computation) the narrow and erroneous totarof the 
interval between the Exodus and the Temple; yet afterwards, 
to reduce this still lower, he contradicts likewise bis own pre¬ 
vious computation. Ho accounts it, vol. i. p. 46, to be 445 
-years; and vol. ii. D,fc394, to be only 385 yeai's; instead of p80, 
as has above been demonstrated. His cavils against the com¬ 
putation of the apostle Paul arc below contempt; but in no 
instance arc his ignorance of the Bible, and his malice against 
ijt, more conspicuous than in his pretended history of Samuel. 
That he should reject the revelation wliich God made to Samuel 
while a child, was to be expected; but in ascribing it to his 
contrivance, in order to supplant Eli’s family, and in represent¬ 
ing their destruction as resulting from such a plot, instead of 
from their own insurrection against the Philistines, as well as in 
pretending that Samuel (who was only a Levite, not a priest) 
succeeded Eli in the high-priesthood, though it remained in 
Eli’s family till the reign of Solomon;—in such barefaced false¬ 
hoods as these, the author overshot his mark, as is usual with 
opposers of truth. Yet so dotiiigly fond was he of the subject, 
that* while this translation of bis d'ceiwus was manufactured 
under his own inspection At Paris, he published a separate work 
on the History of Samuel! We hav6 not seen it; but from the 
ample specimen before us, we apprehend that he could^ only 
still more c.xposc himself to the contempt or the indignation of 
every well-informed and impartial reader, 

Sesostris’s expedition, A, M. 2913, renders some assistance to 
the adjustment of both the Assyrian and the Greek chronology. 
According to Cephalion (a historian cited with great deference 
3yncenus), the Assyrian empire in the r^gn of Belimus, or 
&lochus the second, eighteeyth in succession from Ninus, was 
invaded by Perseus, who fled from the pursuit of Bacchus. With 
the hitter Sesostris has commonly been identified; but as Bacchus, 
the grandson of Cadmus, seems to have reigned in Thrace when 
/ Sesostris conquered that countVy, he might be required to ac- 



him with auxiliary troops. Perseus, grandson df 
Jitriuus king of Arg(^, with a fleet of 100 vessels, hacf pro- 
c^pos^ Sesostris; and being parsued by him along the 
Biixihe coast, landed bis* force within the Assyrian boundary. 
Hi^ adventure with Andromeda was known equally to the Hin¬ 
doos as to the Greeks, and was commemprated by both nations, 
hi naming the smne constellations after the personages to whom 
it referrea. They seem to have been remains of Cushites, near 
^e Persian Gulf, who, by mingling with the Elymeans, formed 
Persian nation. It is well known that Cyrus and his suc- 
ei^HOrs professed to trace their lineage to Perseus. Under 
fifth successor bf Belimus, Cephalion records conse* 
meuA of the Argonautic voyage, in which the Greeks plun¬ 
dered the colony established at Colchis Sesostris, and founded 
near it the celebrated port of Dioscuria. Apollonius Khodius 
ilB{iresents the grand-children of Sesostris’s party to have been. 
Byiqg when the Argonauts reached Colqjiys: therefore it was 
j^olmbly not more ^an seventy years after his expedition. It 
ta well known,that many of the next generation of Greeks 
besieged Troy; the fall of which, therefore, may reasonably be 
««tiinated about A. M. S020.^ Teutamus, third successor qf 
Panyas, sent to Troy an army of Elymeans and Cushites, com- 
.jttanded by Meninon (son of Tithonus, king of the Persians, who 
id^wards acceded to the Assyrian empire); but this succour 
tnrrived too late to avert the threatened devastation. 

. The Divine forbearance toward Eli and his profligate sons, 
was protracted from the childhood to the full maturity of 
Bamuel; and twenty years succeeded the sanguinary victory of 
^le,Philistines, before the Israelites hazarded another conflict.' 
This issuing favourably to them, under the prophetical auspices 
of Samuel, he became their judge, or governor, as their libe¬ 
rators always had been. He reipained so, in exercising the 
eiyil judicature, as long as he lived, which was cvideptly within 
tt'idiort time of thi& death df Saul. The commencemenFof Saul’s 
reign is of uncertain date; but it seems to have been within 
twenty years from that of SaiUiiers governmdht. The object of 
Israelites in their preference of a monarchy, was evidently 
becoming a military people, jcapable of defending them- 
Wlb^.tWithout that* dependance on the peculiar protection of 
1B#ii^^proyidenci^ to which alone their original constitution was 


\ yttlgar epoch of'-aticietut wriieisj but nearly ai 

|Si|il(Qh^ble«^«eomputatioh .of the time. Greek chronology, 
the|jh|^ Whtoiry 'bef^ Christ, was either purelj^ conjectural, or com- 
' JShtetf njjifllPlEiW Ihe’attsiber of geiieraiioos. This date nearly accords with one, 
" hfrKugj^BiSrchhmicie. * 
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adapted. Saul accordingly raised them from a state of muck 
political degradation, to a considerable portion of martial 
strength: and though he could not completely subdue the 
Philistines (who might perhaps obtain reinforcements from 
Egypt), he extended the Israelite authority to neighbourinig 
countries, and for the first time made the Euphrates its bouOh* 
dary, in conformity with the original promise given to Abrahain« 
His misconduct, nevertheless, obscured the latter, and greater 
part of his reign. The Assyrians (seemingly under Tcutamoa] 
recovered their authority over Syria; and'the Philistines haviiig 
resumed a monarchical government (probably on their fiaw 
separation from Egypt), gave Saul addfeat, in which his fami)|r 
was nearly exterminated. 

David acceded at the death of Saul, A. M. '2093, to the sove¬ 
reignty of his own very‘powerful tribe, and seven years after, to 
that of all Israel. He then humbled the Philistines, completely 
subdued the Edomites, and being provoked by the Ammonites^ 
who (with all the Synait states) seem to have become tributary to 
Assyria, he was involved in the most dangerous of all his wars^ 
by encountering its collective force, which liad been concentrated 

Zobah (or Nisibis) not far from Nineveh. By repeated and 
decisive victories, he reduced the whole,country between the Eu¬ 
phrates and the Mediterranean under tribute to Israel, and it 
was never recovered by the Assyrian dynasty. These engage¬ 
ments might retard and frustrate the design of Teutamus to 
relieve the Trojans, whose country, and that of their allies, were 
divided only by the river Halys from the Assyrian provinces. 

Rhampses, son or grandson of Sesostris, succeeded him a few 
years after iSaul’s elevation to the sovereignty, and reigned 66 
years. He treated with such friendship the young Prince of the 
Edomites, ;when expelled by David, that he gave to him in mar¬ 
riage a sister of his own queen. Solomon, when he inherited 
the enlarged and probpQjrous dominioiii? of David, obtained >11 
daughtdfof llhampsus as his wile, eonsistently with the pacado 
policy of his reign. The Edomite Prince, consequently, with¬ 
drew from l^gypt,'4}ut succeeded in partly restoring the freedom, 
of his country; and the Syrian states, no longer awed by the 
military renown of David„qr by the waning splendour of Ass^^riei 
^adually acquired independence, and became formidable neigh¬ 
bours of^the Israelites. Rhampses survived but a tew years the 
xparriage of his daughter to Salomon, and with his reign closes 
the most luminous period of ancient l^yptian chronolcj^. ^ He¬ 
rodotus was so grossly misled oy the l^cban priests, that hh ao- 
count has only involved the subject in perplexity; and thit^eC 
Diodorus Sipulus; tHbugh less wiaely erroneous, was partly visW- 
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t^ted from that of Herodotus. Both are irreconcileablf with 
i^e succeeding dynasties, whether in the outline of the old chro- 
QOgraphy* or in the detail of Africaims’s extracts from Manctho. 
Several short reigns seem*'to have elapsed between Rhampses and 
Shishak, or Sesoichis, who acceded to the throne of Egypt about 
the year before Solomon*s death, and fiv^ years afterwards (pro¬ 
bably at Jeroboam's instigation) attacked and plundered Jerusa¬ 
lem. He was slain, and succeeded by Ozoroth, or Zerah, King 
^ Kubia, at the commencement of Asa’s reign; by whom, four¬ 
teen years after, his formidable invasion of Judea was repulsed 
vultti: vast slaughter. Diodorus nbmes this Cushite sovereign 
Ax^sanes. 

* The collateral reigns of the Kings of Israel and Judah exceed 
every other ancient chronological document in marks of authen¬ 
ticity and simplicity. In how differentia state should we have 
found the Greek chronology, if such a record of the Kings of 
liacedemon existed ! All the dates of each k^gdom are checked 
by wrrespondent dates of the other, so that a numeral error could 
not opeur withput immediate expogure to correction. Volney 
does his utmost to convict this duplicate record of gross mistakes, 
and he has greatly deranged the dates, in order to involve then> 
in confusion; yet he could not avoid a just conclusion as to its 
total. The same result follows, if we take the collateral dates as 


We find them; and admit that every King of Judah, or Israel, 
began to reign in that year of his contemporary which is posi¬ 
tively assigned to him. Hence it is evident, 1. that the durations 
of rdgns are expressed (like Hebrew dates in general) not by 
complete but current years; and, of course, that they wci'e not 
designed to be added together: 3. that there were repeated inter¬ 
regna in the .kingdom of Israel (as there were also in the Baby- 
loniap kingdom, which had then recently been erectetl); and in 
that of Judah, Uzziah, who was but,five years old when his father 
was killed, did not begin to reign till ho had complcted^ns mino¬ 
rity, at sixteen yeans of ag^. 

without such a check, slight uncertainties attach to all com¬ 
putations by current years; as the end of a yhar, aad that of a 
king’s reign may happen exactly, or very nearly, to coincide. 
As thp tally could only be commensurate with the duration of 
th^ kingdom of Israel, it might not have been possible to deter¬ 
mine, widiin two or three years, the whole time that the Temple 
stood;, but: a visioif of Ezekiel, cb. iv« v. 5, 6, supplies the soIuk 
tioii this' problem. The siege ^nd destruction of Jerusalem 
werii^predlctcd by him seven years before the catastrophe. Forty 
y^rs pf divine forbearance toward the kingdom of Judah, reck- 
back from it, comprise those of Jerenrialf s muiistry; and 
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in the year before this commenced,br the twelfth of Josiah’s reign, 
that jjnous and zealous prince fulfilled the Judgment denounced 
(350 years before) to Jeroboam, by destroying the altar which he 
had erected to an idol at Bethel, with All other remnants of idol¬ 
atry in the extinct kingdom of Israel. So long the divine for¬ 
bearance had been expended to the Israelites; and reckoning 
back from that event to the foundation of Solomon’s Tenmle, it 
coincides with the 390th year. This, with the forty-years of Jere¬ 
miah, which were completed at the destruction of the Temple^ 
makes a total of 430, and places the latter event A. M. 3465. 

The subjugation of the Jews, and their abduction to Babylon;, 
had commenced eighteen complete ytftirs before; and thenceforth 
the Hebrew chronology is mixed with foreign dates. The canon 
of Ptolemy supplies a scale of comparison, but by its artificial 
construction it anbrds a contrast with the simplicity of tlie Hebrew 
computation. That celebrated geographer and astronomer, tak¬ 
ing ibr his epoch th^establishment of the Babylonian monarchy 
by Nabonassar, 747 ycafs before the Christian era, placed against 
the name ol' every king in succession, that year of (he era in which 
his reign had closed. So he annexes to Nebuchadnezzar the year 
^86 of the era, or 562 before Christ; which corresponded with 
the thirty-seventh year of .Techoijiah’si and Ezekiel’s captivity, 
and with the forty-fourth of Daniel's, which occurred in the first 
year of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, or 605 B. C. From that date, 
Jeremiah foretold that the captivity would continue to the seven¬ 
tieth year, or 536 B. C. Ptolemy dates the commencement of 
Cyrus's reign at Babylon two years earlier, and as Cyrus employed 
that time in besieging the city, the difference might arise from 
such a circumstance. So Ptolemy reckoned Cyrus to have reigned 
nine years at Babylon, and Xenophon but seven; and although 
his Cyrop^ia is a philosophical romance, irreconcileable in vari¬ 
ous respects with historical evidence, he had no probable motive 
either to invent or to corrupt such an interval. The same year, 
also, thfrt is called by Ezra the first of Cyrus, seems to have been 
named the third by Daniel. The few remaining dates of Scrip¬ 
ture perfectly agr^ with those of Ptolemy; and all the former, 
that are collatcrm with the Egyptian, Medo-Persian, and Lydian 
chronology of Herodotus, confirm the accuracy of his statements, 
so far as he was able to obtain direct' information. Where this 
failed, his calculations were generally erroneous, and sometimes 
cgntradictory to each otheii. So his computations of the epochs 
of Sesostris, and of Troy, vaciHfite irreconcileably in different por¬ 
tions of his work. 

The Temple being destroyed in the nineteenth year of N6- 
Jbuchadnezzar, or ^87 before the Christian era, and A. M. 34d5, 




I^liiees the d»te of Creatidn 4cr51 B. C. The difference fro^m the 
ynlger computation,' 4064, after Usher, arises from an addition of 
six years to Lamech*s life, a reduction of sixty years in Tcrah’s, 
smd the supplemental century to the defective total from the 
iSxodus to tne Temple, the reasons for which have been assigned. 
Other slight variactions very nearly balance each other. With 
the Hebrew chronology thus adjusted, the most authentic remains 
of early profane history remarkably agree; and to produce this 
t^alition, not a singly date of Eratosthenes, or of Manetho, (as 
preserved by Josephus) hm been altered. The ancient Assyrian 
^nasties evidently have jcome to hs very much distorted; and, 
idthough Ctesias agrees witli Herodotus in the dates of the Median 
Ikings, his exaggeration of the Medo-Adrian dynasty immediately 
preceding them, is incontrovertible. The first five kings of this 
^nasty are named in Scripture, Pul or Jareb, Tiglath-pileser, 
Shalmaneser, Sennacherib, and £sar>haddon. The last of these 


monarchs acquired the dominion of Bab 3 iJpn 680 B. C.; trans¬ 
planted ^ thence the Samaritan colony to* Palestine, and led cap¬ 
tive Manasseh.to Babylon, where,Esar-haddon was succeeded 
by Saosduchinus in 667. Ctesias, named Esar-haddon, Ar- 
l^ianus; and placed him next before Artmus, the Deioces pf 
Herodotus, who erected* Media into an independent monarchy. 
To Esar-hadddn, and his next three predecessors, Ctesias assigns 
*172 years; but Pul, or Arbaces, his fourth, predecessor, sup¬ 
ported Menahem’s usurpation, B. C. 765; which reduces the 
Interval below a complete century, even reckoning this to be the 
last year of Arbaces. Allowing, also, full 32 years (with Ctesias) 
to fajs reign, his capture of Mineveli, and destruction of Thonos, 
otliUrwise called Sardanapal us, could not precede 796; at which 
date the native Assyrian dynasty had reigned (according to 
our former adjustment) about eight centuries from Brlus. This 
is quite long miough.for credibility. Eusebius reckoned*' the 
kings forty-one, and the jears about* 1400; but our copies of 
Diodorus reduce.the kings to thirty; and a proportional contrac¬ 
tion of the term is warranted by that abbreviation which h»s 
been proved to be indispensable in the Mefio-Assyrian reigns. 
In tl)e Scripture chronology of the interval, no material error 
cohld have taken place. . • • 

; f^drty years migl/ll; elapse from the judgment denouneedagainst 
Jonah tb its execution by Arbaces or and It was 

as the city (though sa^ed,) was notTas^* Ctesias, 
time ^re were no remains of it, supposed it to have 
l|^iisil^d^ttt>ye^ that juncture; but it is evident, both from the 
from Hbrodotus, that its catastrophe was postponed 
The book of Ibbit also, the caronoiogy of wbicb^ 
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is remarkably*correct, concurs in ascribing its final destruction to 
Nebultbadnezzar, in conjunction with Cjaxares, or, according to- 
the Hebrew orthography, Ahazuerus 

Cyaxarcs, at the commencement of* his reign over the Medes 
and Persians, B. C. 633, was overpowered by a sudden irruption 
of the Scythians, who had recently expelled the Cimmerians,from 
their country north of the Euxine, and pursued them.acro$» 
Caucasus. In their route they were joined by hordeaof Moschit^ 
and Tibarenes; and by their overwhelming numbers they dh|K' 
possessed Cyaxares of his kingdom, tor no less a term than twent^: 
eight years. A part of them, denominated Chaldeans, who# 
name is still given toriie district (Kelckr) which they had occupie(^ 
near Caucasus, took possession of Babylon, B. C. 625, and esta¬ 
blished there a monarchy,(which acquired and lost, with almost equal 
rapidity, very extensive and powerful dominion. The Scythian 
kings and queens of that and of still earlier ages, were called (as 
those of Slavonic nations, their descendants, now are) Tzar and 
Tzarina. Nebu alsb (smother royal title) answered in Slavonic 
to Divus in Latin. From these conquerors the Babylonians (in 
Hebi 'cw ChasditeSf or Arpliaxadites) were afterwards called 
Chaldeans; but the only people whom Xenophon intimates to 
have been so named, in his time, were those which remained on 
the Euxine coast, through whose country he conducted his me¬ 
morable and admirable retreat. 

The Scythians seem to have divided their host after passing 
the gates of Caucasus, and, while the main body overran Media, 
to have pushed a detachment as far southward as Palestine, 
They there found Psammeticus, King of Egypt, whose army for 
twenty-nine years blockaded the Philistines in Ashdod.. He 
prevailed on the Scythians to return northward; but they left,a 

f arrtson at Bethshan, which was thenceforth called Scythopolis, 
t occurred^during the minority of Josiah, and, being unattended 
with any important consequence to the Jefvs, it is not mentioned! 
by the sacred writers. The book of Judith, If at all founded cfit 
fact, must apparently refer to this expedition; but, if so, it is 
grossly misrmresented and distorted. The book evidently was 
written at a great distance of time from that crisis. At langih, 
when expelled from Media^ some of the Scythians took refuge 
with Alyattes, King of Lydia, on whose territories their enemies 
the Cimmerians had obtruded, when expelled ffom their former 
possessions. On his refusal to deliver up the *S^thian fugitives 
to'Cyaxares, a war ensued for six years between Media and Lydia, 
which was terminated by an eelfpse of the sun, renowned for bring 


« Kv was the commoi title of therKaiaaiiiD djmity ; and mtewM* 

■ ‘wnuDnisi. _ ^ 
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the first that was foretold % Grecian philosopher; Thales, the* 
Milesian, having calculated the time of its appearance. Of five 
eclipses that occurred between 607 and 585 B, C. for which vari- 
0118 chronologers have contended, the only one that agrees with 
the chronology of Herodotus (which, in all other dates of that 
period, is consistent) was one of dig. 10. 33 . in 597. That it 
could not be attended with the wonderful^henomena ascribed to 
it by the narrative, is no insuperable objection. It would equally 
apply to an eclipse that was subsequent to the birth of Herodotus, 
and of which, therefore, his information might have been more 
af&curate. (Hales’s Analysis, vol. 3. p. 151.) Any perceptible 
eclipse of the sun still alargns a half-civilized people; and super¬ 
stition supplied terrific appearances where dread was otherwise 
excited. 

Peace was mediated between Cyaxares and Alyattes, by Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar, who then joined his forces with those of Cyaxares 
to subvert the feeble remains of the Assyrian empire, by utterly 
destroying its capital. The city of Nineflih was rased to the 

g round,’ after a siege of three years, in 594, the last year of 
yaxares’s reign. His son Astyages, who had married the 
daughter of Alyattes, succeeded to the empire, of the Medes and 
Persians, and Nebuchadnezzar confirmed their mutual alliance 
by espousing the sister of Astyages. Belshazzar, siirnamed Evil- 
merodach, began to reign (as before stated) in 562; and, being 
cut off two years after, was succeeded, as Daniel testifies, by a 
King of the Medes and Persians. Astyages reigned till 558, 
when he was deposed by C^rus. There comd, therefore, in 560, 
be no other King of the Medes and Persians than Astyages, who 
appears, as brother-in-law of Nebuchadnezzar, on the death of 
his only son, to have acquired peaceably the dominion of Chaldea. 
Daniel calls him Darius, a name common to several of his suc¬ 
cessors, but identifies him with Astyages, as son of'Ahazuerus, 
or Cyaxares. • ■ 

The dethronement of ^styages by*Cyrus left Chal4ca again 
independent, and Nergal-shar-ezer (called by the Greeks Neri- 
glissoroor) a son-m-law of Nebuchadnezzar,^assumed the sove¬ 
reignty. In four years he left it to his son, who was cut ofiP in a 
fiew months; and his successor, called by Ptolemy, Nabonadius, 
‘-tby Herodotus, Labinetus, reigned till Cyrus conquered Bnb}^- 
lon;.' ! A11 these lu^iwmngs are named by other writers, but Daniel 
attests the tifansicnt domiqibn of Astyages at Babylon. It 
|i|]|^ht;^ expunged from the Chald^un annals, as an unwelcome 
hiei^prial ofrenewed subjection to Media; but to whatever cause 
the^s^ence of the native chronickrs may be attributed, even their 
positivcy^i^timony could not reasonably be opposed to such evi¬ 
dence as that of Daniel, the only historian who wa'« on the spot^ 
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at the time, himself a chief minister of the state, and whose cele» 
brity, even when much'younger, was so great, that his elder con¬ 
temporary, Ezekiel, ranked him with Noah and Job. He might 
then have seemed more to resemble Joseph,'having been raised 
from captivity to dignity and authority, by interpreting a dreagi 
of the king; but Daniers predictions were not (like Jc»eph*s) 
limited to the political economy of a single nation. From the 
first he foretold the revolutions of successive empii5fes; and he ^ 
accurately predicted their progress, that.ancient opponents 
divine revelation had no other refuge from' convictidn, than aii 
assumption that the visions df Daniel .must have been writteil^ 
after the events which they described had transpired. Any body, 
of course, can say th^; but, unless historical proof can be adduced, 
that the books were written so much later than their internal and 
external evidence .admit them to have been, the objector only 
demonstrates that ho has nothing cls& to say. 

The vision, how^^ner, which Daniel dates at the commence¬ 
ment of Darius’s reign, having usually been understood ’by Jews 
and Christians to refer to th% expected 'kingdom of the Messiah, 
precluded in that view the supposition of its being written after the 
event. Christ himself quoted the prophecy, ana it. is otherwise 
well known to have formed part of the sacred writings of the Jews 
in his time. According to Josephus’s statement, the book of Daniel 
must then have constituted one of the thirteen books which they 
called the Prophets; although the Jews have since shifted it to 
the third class, called .Scriptures, or Writings, and with it several 
other books, seemingly as an excuse for their degradation of 
this. They have even deprived Daniel of the tide of prophe^, 
on the plea that he resided in a royal palace. Should it be 
' found tiiat in some respects they have probably also mutilated 
his writings, it would certainly not be difficult to assign motives 
for such misconduct. To no Scripture prophecy have Chrisjtian 
commentators seemed to •feel themselves necessitated to giye' 
such forCed. interpretations, as to tliat of i the period mat 
was to intervene “ from the going forth of the. commendment 
to restore (or,returd) and to build Jerusalem,” to the sacrifice 
and oblation ceasing,”, and ** the overspreading of abominations 
making desolate.” Daniel ix-25, 27. The last expressions were 
cited by, our Lord as predictive of the destruction* of Jerusalem 
by the Romans (Matt. xxiv. 15; Mark xUi, ; and the £van- 

f e^sts copy, the very words of the Septuagint translation of 
>aniel, athling also an emphatical call upon fhe attention 
their, readers. No .one would probably ever have iiouhta4- 
that the proph^ical term began with Cyras’s proclainuti€m.|^ 
tj^e captive J^i/fs, and ended with the destruction of 'Jerus^lpa 
hy Titus.VDut that it was evidently impossible to reduce 
vJKoerxTii. rro. xxxiv., 2 r 
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iiitervol to seventy; wceks^ pc 490 years ; Cyrus’s procla- 
,ixiation having preceded the (!^ristian era 53j6 years, and Jeru¬ 
salem being destroyed 70 jears later. The wb^le period, there¬ 
fore, evidently cpmprizcs 605,yearSj| or 115 above seventy weeks 
oC years. 

This {discrepancy probably disinclinedL both Bishop Newton 
and Sir Isaac from touching on this prophecy. Less cautious, 
OjT less scrupulous interpreters,: have endeavoured to accoramo- 
^e its commencement .to< the. cotnmbsion which was given to 
B. C. 458, and its cjose to, the cruci&xion of Christ, 
9^ch has commonly (but erroneously) been dated A. D. .SS. 
Sir John Marsham, witl> po better judgm'ent, but with greater 
ingenuity, attempted to identify the close of the prophecy with 
th^ profanation of the temple by Antiochus Epiphancs, B. C. 168, 
isi^ty-two weeks and a half from the commencement of the 
captivity; -the first seven wecics being separately computed by 
him ba^ward from the close of the capU vitjl to a juncture which 
4be author failed either to establish, or (we think) clearly to de¬ 
fine. Such atr intcipretation, however, had it been embarrassed 
-with much greater difficulties, would still have been eagerly seized 
by infidels, for a pretence to assert that this prophecy also was 
fobricated subsequent tef the predicted events. 

The late Bishop Watson, in his candid and masterly reply 
to Paine’s Age of Reason, laid a greater stress on Daiiiers 
prophecy of w'ceks, ihau the discordant modes in which it had 
been inteipi'etcd could bear. An avowed atheist, calling himself 
Samuel Francis, ?*'I. D., professed to refute the Bishop; but 
appears to have mostly relied upon the efficacy of impiety, 
insolence^ ribaldry, ami groundless assertions. He was evidently 
very ignorant of Scripture; but happening to have met with 
4Sii’ John Marsham’s interpretation of this propheoy (which at 
the same time he did not comprehend), he brought it triumph¬ 
antly forward, in answer to a challenge which the Bishop had 
too confidently .given, and had too strongly exprassdd. Mar- 
ehani’s hypothesis, indeed, is no more tenable than any of those 
,rwhich it was designed to subvert: but the cause of truth is 
fdlshonoured when arguments for its support j^re no stronger than 
which are brought against it.t • . . , 

Overtoi^jjh^ popied the whole of Dr. Fraocis’s, blasphe- 
this sul?[|ect, for what purpose, we cannot 
He seems to concur in Mafsham*s interpi;pta- 
of ^idmitting, ^ he did, a competition between 
for the. honours of the Messiahship, he 
{clmms tiieso whqll^ for the laffor, who is, ind^eed, universally 
the herO|||y)is tale^,. Averse»frpm leaving tfic diS:];ussion in su^h 
hands,under sUch circumstances, yet hopeless' '^f doing jus- 
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tice^o it in an Article alreistl^ «o much protracted^ we shall briefly 
submit to the consideration of bur raiders such remarks as may 
tend to .assist their mature decision. Daniel’s anxiety about 
the term of the captivity at Babylon, was probably Vxpited by the 
unexpected revolution in its government that had recently 
occurred. Cyrus conimanded tne Median and Persian army; 
and Daniel knew that a person of that name was predicted to 
be the liberator of the Jews; but he also knew that seventy years 
had been appointed for their captivity, of which but forty^lBb^e 
had then elapsed. In answ^er to his prayers, it was asccrtaiiibd 
not only that the promised decree would go forth at its seais^ 
for rebuilding Jerusalem, but that the holy city should also be 
preserved to a great extent of time, and not be destroyed again 
till the expected Messiah should have come to establish his ever¬ 
lasting kingdom, according to other prophecies of Daniel. ' It 
was unnecessary, and would .have been improper, that tlie pre¬ 
cise dates oi’these i^en^s should be clearly understood previous 
to their accomplishment. Ambiguity in the manner of predict¬ 
ing them might, for obvious reasons, be indispensable. The 
Hebrew numbers, as they now stand, admit of widely different 
constructions.—The original term, for weeks, is “sevens;” and 
it likewise denotes “ seventy.” Hence “ seven weeks and three 
score and two weeks ” (verse 25), may be literally translated, 
“ seven and seventy sevens, sixty and two.” Seventy-seven 
weeks of years, or 5§9, extended from the date of Cyrus’s decree 
for rebuilding Jerusalem, to the third year of the Christian era; so 
that our Lord was born within the last of the seventy-seven weeks; 
andtohavepreviously indicated the date of his birth with more pre¬ 
cision, must evidently have augmented the dangers of his infancy. 
This sufficiently accounts for the computation of that interval 
by sevensf'instead of single years. It is evident that an expec- 
tatidn of the Messiah’s birth fiearlt/ at that juncture extensively, 
prevailed: and unless it a^ose from such an interpretation of this 
prophecy, it can only be accounted foiy as iii Simeon’s case, by 
immediate revelatitp; for the common mode of interpretation 
has no reference whatever to the date of the birth oi Christ. 
The vulgar translation of verse 26, “ and after threescore and 
two weeks .shair Messiah bb*cut off,” &c., i^ neither literal nor 
reconcileable with fact; our Lord having assigned the destruction 
of Jerusalem (not his own deat(>) to the mitklie of a week fol¬ 
lowing the sixty-two. Tife Hebrew is verbatim^ “ and after 
the sevens, sixty and two,” 8tc. The d<eflni^ 'article before 
sevens” (which our translators have improperly suppresfsed) 
refers to the^rmer term that had been reckoned by 
yens,” in dulunction from the latter term, which is not'eo 
computeff«<fno occasion thin remaining to reckon by sevens;) 

# 2 F 2 
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by integral ntimbei:$. From the third year of .our^era, 

> to^the beginning of the Jewish wsir, was sixty-two years; 
the' war occupied seven years, about the .middle of which 
Oiur Lord’s prediction was fulfilled, by the desolation of Jeru¬ 
salem ; and till then the daily oblation and sacrifice never 
ceased to be offered. The prophetical numbers thus translated, 
precisely fill up the interval to that catastrophe, from the date 
<rfs Cyrus’s decree, or 605 full years; fpr 539 + 62 + 4 = 605. 
Tbe only material objection to this interpretation, of which we 
aware, may arise from verse 24, where “ seventy weeks” 
seven sevens,” or geventy seventy”) have been com¬ 
monly supposed to denote the whole period"; and that this was 
afterwards distributed into three subdivisions of seven weeks, 
«ixty-two weeks, and one week. But ajl that is connected with 
the “ seventy Sevens” may be understood of the Messiah’s 
advent; and if the words were originally “ seventy and seven 
sevens,” so as to extend to that epoch, j^n Amission of the word 
“ seven,” in transcribing it three times together, might easily be 
accounted for, whether inadvertently or intentionally. A copyist 
who construed the numbers in verse 25 in the customary manner, 
iDight omit and seven,” verse 24, as seeming to bo a necessary 
correction: neither does appear to us unlikely that a Jewish 
transcriber, (y'ter the destruction of Jerusalem, might do the 
aame purposely, to deprive the Gospel of so clear a testimony 
toJts truth. If the text had not in some measure, and by some 
means, .been eorrupted, it seems inconceivable that it should 
to this time have remained a matter of controversy. Its present 
equivocal state precludes us from hoping that it will be effectual 
to the conviction of infidels; but it the solution that we have 
su^ested affords satisfaction to impartial inquirers after truth, 
our aim and expectation will be attained. v> 

This transient and desultory sarvey, which alone it has been 
.practicable for us to take; of the general subject, may suilice, 
perhaps, to ^assure the Christian reader that he needs not to be 
alarmed at any attempt of infidels to discredit the chronology 
of the Bible. They appear, indeed, themselves to have regarded 
the experiment as a forlorn hope; and although conducted by 
i^ii:; veteran champion, who, from uiife almost wholly occupied 
w:kh "^historical. discussion, and in visiting oriental countries, 
ou 0 hl 4 q IjiO'Ve acquired incomparably better information than he 
haih^dLEqd^ed in the volumes befot^ us, it has egregiously and 

all his slander of the Bible, and his labour 
toiA^ge ^ peiplex its dates, he was repeatedly constrained 
4o'referJj^d|em, as to those alone, in the^pedods under his 

which any rational reliance coidd be placed, 
H^lPPmwith heavy complaints, that only believer hi, Chris- 
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tianijty, and mostly ecclesiastics* had written on ancient chro¬ 
nology: bat if so, what was most naturalfy to be inferred, but 
that Christians knew it to be vantage ground, and that their 
adversaries also were conscious of its being so-' If the fact 
needetl further demonstration, Volnoy’s complete failtire has 
supplied it. It appea^rs even doubtful whether ecclesiastical and 
Christian chronologers, with few exceptions beside Sir Isaac 
Newton, have not generally erred in paying undue deference 
to existing obscure and questionable fragments of profane his¬ 
tory. Hence some of them have been tempted, with hardly a 
shadow of argument, to pfefer the systematic exaggerations 6f' 
the Septuagint to*the simplicity df the Hebrew Bible. Df. 
Hales’s learned and laborious Analysis of Chronology has 
sullercd greatly from such a prepossession. He does not soetn, 
when he entered on his voluminous work, to have been aware 
how much he was sacrificing, and how little it was possible for 
him to gain. , ^ 

From creation to the destruction of Jerusalem by .Titus, the 
Bible affords oii unbroke® chain of chronolog}'^, either by the 
series of successive dates, by the totals of intervals, or by pro- 
• phetical periods, and sometimes by all these conjointly; at times 
so chocked or guarded as nearly to* jirccludc the possibility of 
irretrievable error; at other times so open to correction from 
unexceptionable testimony, us to reiiflor only a moderate dis¬ 
crimination requisite to entire satisfaction. Amidst the dates of 
above 4-000 years, not more than three or four tliat affect the 
chain of chronolog}', remain (jiiestiniiable. TIovv is this to be 
accounted for ? No other known nation of antiquity has trans¬ 
mitted a satisfactory chronological seric'^ ’even so high ns eight 
cemuries before our era. Whatever broken parts of earlier 
periods*'of apparent authenticity rcroain, they can only be 
iuljusted by assistance of tlv; Hebrew ^chronology. We do not 
ask oppugners of the Bible to admit this to be miraculous: 

Nec Deus inters!t, nisi clignus\indice nodus: 

but ouglU they* to withhold the character of truth from that 
which has thus stood the test of all past revolutions and lajiscs 
of time? Volncy hiin9t*Jf could not deny it in the main. He 
nleanly resorted to a gratuitous assumption that the Pentateuch, 
instead of being by ililktah, in Jbsiah’s reign, when 

*il had been concealed ^probably from thb time of Manasseh’s 
apostacy), was then first compiled by him: yet he was consftmined 
to admit that, if so, Hllkiah must have compiled it fro^ earlier 
document^ The pretence is dcstitilte of all colour of, pfoof, 
and is n^nldus to an extreme; but were it credible, it would 
iiiot,iif?j« the authenticity of the original documents^ whether com- 



pUed by HilkiflJi or by Moses. Neither is such a prc^xt corrobo' 
rated’by those slight geoglaphieid illusixatious aud geneaioglical 
su|mleftient8, which ' evidently were aiinexed long af^r the time 
oi Moses, to ihe Pentateuch; Home of these appear to have 
been inserted during the captivity at Babylon, and of course 
/considerably later than Hilkiah’s time: bjut it is well known 
both that similar interpolations have also crept into copies of 
the New Testament^ > and that in no case they affect the sense, 
or hre needful to the connection, of the authentic text of the 
Sefiptures. So the second Cainan, in one of the pedigrees of 
Christ, was undoubtedly interpolated from the Septuagint, where 
it seems to have been inadvertently introduced; but it neither 
afi^cts the general contents of the New‘Testament, nor those of 
the gospel of Luke in which it is found, nor even the rest of 
thegenealogy with-which it is imm^iatel/connected. 

"1%G preceding outline of.ancient chronology and history, 
however hastily sketched on this occasion, has been deduced 
from principles on which a very matur^and minute investi¬ 
gation Inclines us to repose much confidence, if just, we 
apprehend them 'to obviate all material uncertainty on the 
subjects: but should our readers still fluctuate between widely 
discordant hypotheses, eveyp of chronologers who in common 
, are frigidly to the Scriptures, the truth of the facts recorded 
would still remain unshaken, if there was not a date in the 
; Bible, tjhe history would be no less true on that account; it 
would only be less complete and distinct. In the New Testa¬ 
ment one event only, the commencement of John the Baptist’s 
ministip^, has an express date: yet, instead of impeaching its 
authority for want of dates, sceptical readers have laboured to 
subvert the only one that it contains. 

Of their cavils, Mr. Benson’s volume affords a more complete 
refutation than any publication that has pr^eded it; and if any 
thing could convice tho^ who are* avegrse from believing, it 
might lay to rest for ever •disputes on the date in question. 
That the evangelist Luke design^ to date the years of Tiberius 
not from the death of his predecessor Augustus, bn^from his 
admission to joint imperial .authority with him, was intimated by 
^ a precision in the original terms, which Qur translators have not 
preserved. What th^ call thn “reign” of TUierius,'w^ld 
' more ynstly be translate his ‘^administration.’* It is aisvbrd 
no whe^^.^,^ used irr the New Testam^n^ and seems;to; have , 
tbeeh a ^peculiarity jn Tiberius’s govemment. 

It' had>^een Septuagint fpr the joint 

the(Genesis xxxvi ..30). The 
^4vang^|H|i^enrs to have beeh int^t on prec^sioihjii every 
specifying the only date that he introdueb^^ god 
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had he avowed his purpose to distinguish from the ** reign ” of 
Tiberius his administration of imperial‘authority over the pro¬ 
vinces and armies of the Roman empire, he could. no better 
have definGd the latter than«by the term which he used. He 
evidently wrote his gospel not at Rome, nor for its inhabitants,, 
but in a Roman province, and fur inhabitants of the provinces^ 
who, from the time of^iberius’s admission to imperial authority^ 
had been ruled by him, and not by Augustus CsBsar. Yet aa 
Tiberius declined the title earroxoarup, or emperor, while AugjUSr 
tus lived, his government, considered in* its whole extent, Wai^ * 
more properly called tiyfi/Aovict than ; 

This distinction isrduly marked by*Mr. B.; but he demonstrates,,. 
on grounds, whdily independent ot it, the impossibility that the 
date in question could signify the fifteenth year of the sole reign . 
of Tiberius. That yedr (A. D. 29. U. C. 782) he has proved, 
beyond all reasonable questiott) to be the same in which our Lord 
was crucified,* whej^mr on the ISth or 25th of March, or the 14th 
of April, he has not Undertaken to decide. We are inclined, 
with him, to prefer the latest, but chiefiy because figs Were then 
capable of being eaten, though not generally ripe enough to be 
.gathered. (Mark xi. 13.) He haS proved, bo less to our satis¬ 
faction, that three passovers, and no|^ more, were comprised in 
our Lord’s ministry. In-addition to his arguments to this effect, 
we would briefly suggest, that it is the only hypothesis on which 
our Lord’s attendance at the annual festivals can be clearly ex¬ 
plained. He was present only at four beside that of the dedica¬ 
tion; and his absence from the rest,, within ////o 3 'cars,may be satis¬ 
factorily accounted for, but not for a longer term. Christian 
Unitarians have laboured hard to confine our Lord’s nimistry tO: 
one year, that, if possible, they might identify the date ot the 
Baptist’s ministry with the fifteenth year from the death, of Au¬ 
gustus, and thereby discredit Matthew’s account of oui* Lord’a 
incarnation; but althoi|gh, for this puA'pose, at every step, thepr 
transgressed, without scruple, the gciiuine limits of criticism, their 
efforts were still fruitless. Instead of pilivinga. single point of their 
hypothesis, they 4)ad no other resource than, to take it altogether 
for granted and even to assume appearances of ignorance that it 
had ever been eitlier disproved or disputed,! 

Mi> Benson, therefore^has subverted iliis pretext for denying 
the doctrine of the Incarnatiofl; and, by establishing the true date 
.and duration of onr Lord’s ministry, has, tnoreciyer, laid the only , 
just basiafor a harmony of the fbur gospels. If he had done jiqt ' 
thing else, or if notbing;p|ite that h© has done'.hod been equally. 
conclusive, biblical student and the Christian .^orld woulcl^, 
have beenir^riy obliged by his labours; but his whole^^rgumant* . 
botlt fo>’/iU matter anq manner, claims mach attentiQ^,;ilQd re^ 
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spect, though all its parts do not appear to us to be equall;^ deci- 
8ive< He. renders it nearly certain that Herod lingered a year 
under the disease of which he died, and that Pontius Pilate was 
d^osed a yet longer time before be arrived at Rome; but we 
cannot concur with him in opinion that the presentation of Jesus 
in the Temple exactly coincided with the visit of the Magi to 
Jerusalem, or that so much as four montlis intervened between 


our Lord’s baptism and the first passover of his ministry. On 
this he prc^ably entered when he completed his thirtieth year, 
as I John also did on hi^ ministry^ at a proper time for the exercise 
of his priestly office. So we interpret the date of E/ekiel’s mi¬ 
nistry, ch. i: 1. John, thtenefore, we suppose to have been born 
about August, U. C. H9, And Jesus in February, 750; conse¬ 
quently, to have been crucified in the thirty-third year of his age, 
U, C* 782, when the two. Gemini held the Consulate. Some 


mistake on this subject seems to us-to affect Mr. Benson’s chrono¬ 
logical table,which,withallliis dates, we wouldrjgconiineiid, in future 
editions, to be numbered by the years of ftome, checked b)^ those 
before and after the Christian era. The whole history stands 
connected with the Roman epoch'; and of the Julian period we 
can perceive no use but for purposes of general chronology. 

A few oversights have sy’uck our attention, and very probably 
the author’s, before this time. Pie concedes, (p.204,) that no Latin 
historian had called Tiberius Imperator; ‘ yet, in the preceding 
page, he had quoted a sentence of Paterculus, giving that title to 
Tiberius during the life of Augustus. That passage also implies 
that the advancement of Tiberius to imperial dignity very quickly 
followed his first signal success against the Germans, and thereby 
confirms the duration assigned by Clemens Alexandrinus to his 
whole government. Wo add, only, that Josephus uses »iy£^ov:a, 
and irsjttoveyw, of the reign of Tiberius (Antiq, 18. 8. ; 4 nd Bell. 
Jud, 2. S), pcrhajiiS from customary application of tliose terms, fin 
the provinces, to the enttro extent oY hisj government. 

A sincere >vish for the expensive circulation of so valduble a 


work makes us regret that the learned author has not translated 
his numerous Greek quotations. By transferritig tHe^ (and the 
Latin also) to the margiri, and inserting their sense in the text, 
he would obviate inCerruptions of 'tliQ discussion^ and entitle 
himself to thanks froiifli many persons not familiar with the Greek 
language, wfho are, inieverthelesSj competent to enter into the 
sDLmdness. Mi hls argumen^^ and to feqJ all its interest and im-* 
porttui<^.' ^^ical.criticism, Bible itself, should be made 

as open as possibles .to the pu^ic. TltiJi^pecimen before us excites 
hopes of its .progress, in ^r own country that we had been afraid 
to iridulj^lfc; The dawn of Kenni<^t’s labours onnhe^ld Testa¬ 
ment v^Asloiig overcast; and neither the lac simile of Behuyg^^py, 
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nor tbe liberal distribution of Griesbach’s edition of the New 
Testament) cbuld disperste the cloud that had long covered 
scriptural literature in Britain. Bishop Marsh, with peculiar 
advantages, and much industry, has succeeded better; yet, from 
the German school, an inoculation could not but be hazardous. 
In the author of the vdlume before us (though, in every other 
respect, unknown to us) we find an extent of literature, a depth 
of research, and a patience of investigation, that eminently qualily 
him for whatever subject of this kind he may undertake, together 
with a decorous independence pf mind, and a modest candour^ 
which conciliate while they compel conviction. A vast scope 
remains for his exertions, and we hope that he will not be sparing 
of them. Whether the public manifest a due sense of his merits,. . 
or for a time neglect them^ he has but to proceed as he began, to 
ensure ultimate success. 

This happily is certain, in the highest sense, of all who heartily 
and discreetly cngagl^in she cause of revealed truth. It has of 
late been the subject of rcnew’ed assaults, but its enemies con¬ 
stantly betray thcii weakncss*or their wickedness’. They have 
now altogether dropped the mask. They ridicule Deism no less 
than Christianity, and certainly with imich greater advantage; 
but the necessary result is, that while importuning you to relin¬ 
quish a well-grounded hoj)e of favour with God, and of everlast¬ 
ing happiness, through redemption by the grace of Christ, thdy 
offer you in return a worUi without a first cause, in which evil 
overwhelms what is gootl, and beyond which is no existence! 
You pity their miserable delusion, and intreiit them to read the 
Bible. They turn it to ridicule; you explain and vindicate it 
/riiey then deny the pnssihiliti/ of a written revelation. If there 
was a revelation from God, they say, it would bo universal. But 
what would*they require iu evidence of it? Miracles, they tell 
you, arc impossible; they would not trust to their own senses in 
proof of ojiy thing contrary*to the genci'al course of nature. So 
far the Deist will go; but the Atheist derflands of him, how this 
course of natui'e, that involves the innocent in sufferings, can 
prove the exisftnee of a supreme intelligent Being ? The Deist 
replies, that this will be clearjed up in a future state; but, if asked 
why he expects a future stafe, he can only apswer, because he 
believes that there is a supreme intelligent Being. Rejecting 
revelation, philosqphy has no alternative but t<r reason^ for ever 
in d circle, on the subjects which belong to man’s immortal 
Welfare. 
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Akt. XIV .—The Outlaw of Taurus, a Poems to which are added. 
Scenes from Sophocles, B/ Thomas Dale, of Bene*t College, 
Cambrige, Author of “ The Widow of Nain,” London, 
1820. 120. Richardson. 
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The “ Outlaw of Taurus ” is a production of a very different 
species from the Giaours and Corsairs, and other ** Outlaws 
of the aee. Mr. Dale is already known to the world—or at 
least ou^t to be so—by.,a very inierestingpoem, entitled, “ The 
Widow of Nainand Ills Outlaw of Taurus by no means dis¬ 
parages the reputation earned by his former attempt. It is 
founded upon a traditional stoiy, rejated by Eusebius to the 
following i^ect. The apostle 1^. John, at his return from the 
Isle of Patmosy made, it is stated, an ecclesiastical tour in the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus, in order ostiain bishops, and in¬ 
spect the state of the Christian churches. At one of his stations 
he chanced to* observe, among hir audience, a youth of com¬ 
manding stature, whose aspect indicated a corresponding noble¬ 
ness of mind. Turning to the bishop, whom he had just or¬ 
dained, he exclaimed In the presence of Christ and his 
church, I commit this youth to your care and diligence.” The 
l^hop received the charge, admitted the youth into his family, 
And after a due course of paternal instruction, administered to 
him the sacrament of baptism. But too soon the dissolute com¬ 
panions of the youthful convert regained their former ascendancy 
over him $ they enticed him by magnificent banquets; and^ at 
length induced him to join their nocturnal predatoiy' parties.^ 
Becoming inured to vice, his proud impetuosity of mind hurried 
him into every excess; till openly renouncing the hepe of salva¬ 
tion in bis Redeemeiv he collecicd his associates into a band, 
became their leadei:^ and surpassed them all in deeds of atrocity 
and blood. , . ' 

In the course of years some exigence requiring the presence 
of St. John in Ephesus, the aged apostle in(]^uired earnestly for 
his young friend, and was beyond nieasure grieved at hearing of 
hi^ awful career. Ihstadtly; he procured a horse' and guide, and, 
hai^iening firom thje chiircb;^’] .f^aired to the mountains in which 
the robbers hadjfi^i^ ^dieir'jlmpr^hable retreat; arid falling in 
wi^'on^^df, tl|eir^tlj^ liras seiz^ and demanded Id be carried 
to their le^ei*."! Tn^ cni^ i'ecc^n^ng the venerable Saint, fled 
frojh exclaiming, “ Wbere- 

fjou fly frdm from^ J\mr father, aged 

Sniied 1 Titjf me], oh my child, and teaKtoe not; you 
possess a hope of salvafioh. WUlinfflv wouW I endure 


Willingly 


It ; you 
endure 
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death on ^our behalf, even as the Lord died for me. Stop and 
believe, Christ hath sent me.” The young man stood still; he 
fixed his eyes on the ground; next he thsew off his arms, and 
burst into a flood of tears. With bitter lamentations he im¬ 
plored pardon, being as it were a second time baptised in his 
tears,” and concealing for shame his unworthy right hand; 
which the saint observing, “ kissed it, thus purified by repent¬ 
ance,” and did not leave nim till, after a long course of prayer, 
fasting, and exhortation, the relapsed convert was again received ' 
into the church, an illustrious example of penitence and rege¬ 
neration. Eusebius, it seems, cm Is this pnrrative /x(«dov, ou fx^v, 
aX\« Svra Xoyov, wepi laamv tow AworoXow orapaSsSojasvov, xai jUrViijXif 
TTsfwXayptEvw. We certainly should not feel inclined to attach 
much credit to the story; Cut we think it not ill selected as 
the subject for a poem; and MivJDale has successfully availed 
himself of its facilities. 

The poem opens witlf a (Inscription of Ephesus in its meridian 
of glory, and describes with animation the festive pomp erf its 
religious worship. During the procession, one lonely pilgrim 
silently wends his way, unheeded by the multitude, apd breath¬ 
ing no votive prayer to the great goddess of Ephesian idolatry. 
That solitary stranger is the aged apostil St. John, going in 
search of his apostate son. The author passes over the perils of 
his weary wanderings, and brings him at once to the foot of the 
mountains, in which the robbers had fixed their abode. Here 
he meets with a peasant, who explains the apparent anomaly of 
richly-clad plains, and peace, and liberty, in the immediate vici¬ 
nity of a band of desperate marauders, by describing the personal 
character of their chief, the “ gallant Leo,” who had so well- 
disciplined his mountain bands, that the peasant dwelt secure 
under their protection, and the “ blushing maid ” wandered 
fearless* in tlie very precincts of*their ruggjed fastnesses. In 
short, Leo .was “the foe of nought byt'tyrannyand the 
rustic narrator, who we suspect was an Ephesian radical, adds— 

“ If he deseave an outlaw’s name, 

I would our Lords were outlaws too.” 

We presuihe it was necessary, for the poetical interest of the 
piece, that this chief of banditti should be thus described^ as 
nobly endowed, amidst all his atrocttiie^ with the redeeming 
virtueg of generosity, magnani|nityi> arid hatred df tyranny—all 
tyranny at least but his ownthis is th^ re^^Iar accredited cant 
of the biographers of highw'ayracA in all ages; and we hear as 
much of it in the Ijfe of Turpin, and other Newgate heroes, at 
among the Rob Jl'oys*of Scotland,' the Robin Hoods of Eng-, 
lanj, and the equally worthy gentlemen whom Lord Byron has 
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iin^rted from classic ground. But as our author is a person oi' 
a ^ery different stamp, and has devoted his muse to sacred strains, 
we would put it equally to his piety and good taste, whether it 
is not incongruous in fact, and if not incongruous in fact, at 
least injurious in its example and tendency, to paint in glow¬ 
ing colours of humanity and greatndfes of mind, the dealers in 
rapine and blood ; who, to have become avowed and hardened 
robbers, must needs have sacrificed every counterpoising virtue. 
"We do not absolfttely assert that there may not be, in special 
cases, a sort of romantic honour even among freebooters; but 
we believe that such* instances arc rai;e indeed; and that the 
popular representations on this subject, which take so mightily 
with sentimental readers, arc the qiere figments of poetry and 
romance. And even were it true, in point of lact, that robbers 
are after all such benign ancbnyentlonmnlike beings, we should 
contend that, they ought never to be so represented in fictitious 
literature. The injury which such r#pre^ntations often product- 
in ydung and ardent minds is very great; and we fear that 
not a few,yoiing ladies would seriously prefer, had they the choice, 
one of these tall steel-clad chiefs, to the most worthy senior 
wrangler, that ever studied oil the banks of Cam, or blessed an 
honest community wifli his unwaiiike vii’tues. 

We shall commence our extracls with the following truly 
classical description. 


“ Fearless and firm, the man of God 
The long-forgotten pathway trod, 

Through groves, hy Nature’s hand arrayed 
In that rich lu\u«y of shade. 

Which blooms, where no rude hands repress 
Her own unstudied loveliness. • 

Here lifl^ the pine its gracefui form, 

And there the proud oakhraves I he storm, 
While the lijflit tendrils of the vine. 

Round each in wild luxuriance twine. 


On tliat blest clime Heaven’s favfluring ^ycT 
Looks down in all its radiancy, 

And rears Eiysian bower| on earth. 

And Jcindles beauty inth birth. 

Oh! nurtured there by genial dews 
The'golden-croyvpeu narcissus blows, 
TJr)cre)i with, its deepest rovcliest hues 
Spontaneous springs the virgin-rose;— 

Ud there Unnumbered fiowers exhale 
ft;odours to the fragrant gale, 'V 
And waft that incense to the skies*, \ 
Peirverted man too oft denies.— • X 
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’Mid scenes like these, the Qrecian lyre 
Enraptured'woke its earliest fire; t 
The young bard glanced his beaming eye 
On the fair earth, and fairer sky, 

Till each assumed a brighter hue^— 

And scenes of wild enchantment grew— 

And Hope beloved what Fancy drew. 

With grace divine, through every grove 
He saw a virgin Dryad rove— 

Beneath each pure transparent rill 
There bloomed a Naiad—purer still*— 

In the sweet warbled strains that rung [rang] 

Incessant Uirough the echoing^ grove, 

A choir of heavenly sisters sung [sang] 

The ray of rapture and of love— 

A Goddess swayi^d the moon’s pale beam 
More lovely than her-^n chaste gleam; 

While on yon burning OTb of pride 
A Power nq^re j|lorious Eceraed to ride— 

A Youth of matchless beauty he— 

The God of light and poesy.— 

Alas! that pure devotion’s fire, 

Proud impulse of the deathless soul; 

Should thus to Heaven’s bright orbs aspire; 

Nor rise to that eternal Sire, * 

Whose mandate formed and fix’d the whole.” 

(P.20—22.) 

We should scarcely have thought that the thickly peopled 
neighbourhood of Ephesus would have furnished a tract so de¬ 
solate as that described in the following passage; but the aged 
saint, whose steps trod its silent wastes, was not like those thou^t- 
lackiiig beings whom Sterne describes as ** travelling from Dan 
to Beersheba, and cryiim it is all barren, all barren.” He had 
highland holy thoughts for the ^companions of his solitary way; 

“-Faint Beneath the sultry beam. 

He sate him by a rippling stream, 

> And gaz^d on that enchanting scene— 

With orient morn his course began. 

Now burnt the fierce meridian ray; 

' And yet no tread^no trace of man 
Had crossed his solitary way. 

O dear to him was loneliness !— 

For, while that,mazy7 path he trod, * 

High thoughts his raptured bosoni bless— 

He holds communion with his God. 

Love#warmcd his soul with quenchless filre, 

N&r gave his faltering limbs to tire 
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And Hc» whom {leaven’s high hosts obey, 

Sustaine|4 the Wanderer on his way. 

E’en now-^though youth might well confess 
The languid sway of weariness— 

, Short rest hd took—a slight repast 
Of sylvan herbs—^perchance his last— 

A cool draught of the lirnpid^wave— 

An orison to Him who gave— 

A tear for his deluded son— 

Then onward—till his task be done.” (P. 23, 24.) 

» 

We are next introduced by the poet to very different scenes. 
The office for the Home Departrhent, no jonger able to shut their 
eyes to the lamentable scenes of depredation in the mountains, 
and probably thinking a posse of special,constables insufficient, 
determined to send out—no doubt n(pst arbitrarily, and we fear 
without even reading the riotpai-ty of soldiers to subdue 
the robbers. The outlaws, nerved by despair, overcame these 
gentlemen of the police after a de^erdte struggle, which ol 
course was to be expected, for as Leo sagaciously exclaims on 
the occasion^ % 

How should slaves contend with nienf* . 

Our readers will begin'-to suspect that Mr. Leo is an admirer 
of English newspapers ; indeed this line is literally copied from 
the speeches made and vibrated at our Spa-fields and Man¬ 
chester meetings; though it loses that beautiful adaptation which 
it possessed when spoken by the virile race of spinners and 
weavers. We arc fully of opinion that Mr. Hunt’s publisher 
might sustain an action for trespass on the copy-right of his 
speeches, when Leo puts forth such language as the following, 
in j’eference to the worthy magistrates and yeomanry cavalry of 
Ephesus: * 

“ They tall# of justice who wring 

The hard-earnejj pittance outlie poor « 

To swell their sordid shameless store ! &c.” (P. 28.) 

I g 

It is possible that our poet in putting tins language in the 
mouths of predatory outlaws, intended to teach us a very in¬ 
structive lesson—that this is the ^ommon-place topic of mis¬ 
creants -of every class who wish to conceal their own misdeeds 
by affecting 1^'onest indignation at the misdeeds of others. 

Our jmtnor’s description oPtheicombat is highly spirited. 
He thtis injtroduces his^iero after,the battle: 

** And who, on yon steep crag's rude 
In pensive attitude doth stand ? 
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Ko conquering pride liis IqOks avow. 

And who that saw would deem himpzotv 
The chieftain of the victor bancl ? 

His crested helmet's flowing pride, 

His sword, in carnage deeply dyed ; 

His arms, with dust and gore defiled. 

Beneath his fe^t are rudely piled ; 

He moves not—and his fiery eye 
Rolls wildly round in vacancy ; 

Unseen the dead beneath him lying— 

Unheard the deep groans of the dying. 

Yet foremost in the c^esperate fray, 

Through jhe thick legions of the foe. 

His arm shot panic and dismay— 

His sabre struck no second blow ; 

And chiefs, who never quailed before. 

Had braved hini oneq—and braved no more. 

Crowned with triumpniJnt laurels now. 

What deep^dejection clouds his brow? 

The warrior fe^s not, ’midst the strife. 

The dread of death, the love of life; 

And the loud yell of battle’s din 
Bears dowi the warning voice witliin. 

Far from his soul is Memory hurled j— 

The battle-plain becomes his wtfrld ; 

Nought fills his heart, or fires his eye. 

But vengeance—=^farae—and victory. 

But when the storm of strife is o'er, 

W'hcn Fancy’s fever burns no more ; 

When all the madness, all the pride 
Of conquest, and of wrath subside ; 

Then, then her throne will Truth assume. 

And wrap the haughtj-^ soul in gloom. 

Whate’er oppressed that musing chief, 

He wore a frown too stern for grief; 

'Twas some wild passihn’s keener force. 

Perchance repentance or renjorse. 

H is band in mute amazement viewed 
. Their leaflet’s harsh repulsive mood ; 

Bfit none, uncalled, might dare intrude 
Upon his hour of solitude. 

Save one —nor deepi it strange that he. 

Though youthful and unwarlike still. 

The friend of Leo’s soul should be— 

Affection, chaiple8s,*roves at will—* 

And souls unbending—bold—and high— 

With gentlest bosoms oft combine. 

In Friendship’s fondest—firmest tie— 

As tlie light tendrils of the vine. 

Round the tall elm delight to twine.” (P. 29-—3i.) 
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To this amiable companion, whose name is Azor, Leo pro¬ 
ceeds to open iiis hq^irt, and to explain the cause of his u?morse, 

** ‘ Oh Azor !” thus the chief replied, 

And deep and heavily he sighed; 

‘ That laurelled wreath, that vaunted fame, 

* Are now my hate—ray scorn—my shame. 

* Their pleasure scarce deserves a tliought;— 

* If rapture, ’twere too dearly bought 

* By those whom Passion’s blast hath driven, 

* Till they—like me—for fame have given 

* Their peace on earth, their hope of heaven. 

* When from my sabre slirunk thg foe, 

* Thou know’st not—and thou canst not know— 

* What nerved my stern unsp^'ing hand, 

* What thought gave keenneifo to my brand. 

‘ It was not Hate tbat^ved nTine eye, 

* Nor even the pride <fi victory— 

* No—Azor—no—I feared to die.,,. 

* Doubt darkens o’er thy cloufled brow, 

* And half exclaims, ‘ Jt cannot be ! * 

* Thou deem’st it strange* my soul should bow 

* To lay its weakness bare to thee— 

‘ But mark me, youth !—nor hostile sword, 

* Nor sabre irPmy life-blood gored ; 

* No insult of a vaunting foe, 

* No abject craven’s heartless blow; 

‘ Not the keen throb of life’s last sigh— 

* Not all of shame and agony 

* That Wrath can wreak—or Guilt can bear, 

‘ It is not these—’tis Heaten 1 fear.’ ” (P. 33, 34.) 

The chief continues his pennitential strain, particularly la¬ 
menting his conduct in neglecting the sacred counsels of his re¬ 
vered adviser, St. John, who had unveiled to him etdrnity,- and 
presented to his view tthe cross bf his incarnate Saviour. He 
then strongly depicts his Qwn mental agonies since his apostacy. 

‘ Wild—restless as the thin leaf—cast 
At random by the driving blast, " 

Each path my soul is doomed to trace. 

And never find a resting-pjace. 

No sof\ reviving dews oflleep 
My brows in calm oblivion steep; 

Throiigh Night’s stili,shade dread thunders roll 
Prophetic o’er my conscious soul. 

And spectres shriek my future doom, 

And dark fiends beckon to the tomb. 

Oh how I wake and watch for ^ay ,, 

To drive those dreary dreams away! 
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* And what is Fame, so doorly won. 

* Whose earlier rays so brightly sbcmc ? 

‘ ’Tis faithless as the clear blue stream 

‘ Which veils the deep abyss Jbelow ; 

* ’Tis fleeting as a lovely dream 

‘ From which the dreamer wakes to wme.’ 

Azor is sent to tend flic wounded, accompanied w’ith a stern 
injunction never to disclose the galling secret of his chieftain’s 
remorse. Our readers will Jierc learn accurately to distinguish 
between orthodox poetical repentance, and that old fashioncii 
species of repentance inculcat^'d in Lent lectures and Fast-day 
sermons; a precise soi’t of virtue which couples “ repenting ’* 
and j'orsaltwg” together, in order to “ find mercy;” and 
w'hich supposes its subjcciymoro ashamed of his fault than of the 
confession of it.—But wc|ias 5 j^n : 

I'is night—and o*er fftat field of blood 
No pale ,«»tar sheds its lonely ray ; 

The morn with radiant beams that glowed 
Hath past in gath^'ring clouds away; 

And chili blasts moan, and viewless gloom 
I.owers darkly o’er the warrior’s tomb.— 

Now in his deep secluded grot 

’J’he outlaw-chieftain seeks to share 
That sweet repose from human care. 

When tears are hushed, and griefs forgot— 

(Soft Sleep, tlie welcome boon of Heaven 
To want and woe is freely given ; 

’Tis guilt alone that shares it not). 

And watchful near his chief reclines 

That faithful youth—nmre pale—more fair 
Than the lone lovelorn maid who pines 
^ A lingering victim of despair— 

What doth a form so gentle there ? 

But ah ! repose i% sought in vain * 

• 'fo calm and cool his burning4)rain, 

For while in seeming slumbers now 
Oblivion steals upon his brow, 

Frdm his rude couch behold him start 
As Death’s cold hand had touch’d his heart. 

And half unclose Iris wandering eye, 

And writhe as if in agony. 

Or when that transient torpor breaks, ^ 

And sense returnsiiand memory wakes, 

While fierce around lii^ rocky cell 

Loud thunder roars—and wild winds swell,— 

Amid s!ie horrors of the storm 
, Still Fancy paints some spectre-form, 
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the poets who cultivated the^ former species, stands Shakspeare 
—alone and unrivaliedj in whose hands the art boundkl as it 
were to a sudden and instantaneous perfection;—himself his own 
legislator and examplefreed from all external influence, and 
unfettered by any other rules, but those which great minds create 
for themselvesand con I’csscdly‘beyond,the reach of imitation, 
not merely in respect of that poetic genius which carried him. 
into the most sublime and pathless tracks of kuman thought, but 
of the form and fabric of his dramas. 

The shape and modification of the other class were deduced 
from the canons of that French criticism which obtained a loot¬ 


ing amongst us at the time of the Restoration, and constituted 
that secondary or reflected Greek tragedy, which, though 
frequently confounded with the an/ent school, is at best 
but its type or shadow. PrimarilyTlrSwever it took “ its form 
and pressure” frbm the unities which, originating in a para¬ 
phrastic distortion of a passage in Aristotle, have held so despotic 
an influence over the dramatic writing of France. Its leading 
attributes arc these:—a proIogizing*tlcvclopemcnt of the story in 
the shape of a regular narrative recited by a subordinate agent, 
the immeasurably long speeches of the dialogue, and consefjueiitly 
the absence of rapid aivJ vehement action. Add to this, the 


predominance of love over the destinies of the personages; a 
passion, “ according to Drydcn, the great a})ologist of the school,’* 
of such general concernment, that it delights to sec its own 
image in a public entertainment.” 

It is to this class, in every other point of reseniblauce but the 
last, that the piece now before ns seems principally to belong. 
There is not any love in any part of it. The whirlwinds that 
rage in the Doge’s bosom do not permit the more delicate play 
of st) tender an emotion; for love, violent and impetq.ous only 
when it mixes with the tide of the other passions, is in itself 
tender and tranquil, llut this, to use -the phrase of the schools, 
is a difference rather of mode, than of essence.* MarinoValerio 


is wholly cast and modelled upon French principles; and whilst 
we arc advancing this opinion, we arc doing*^no injustice to the 
Noble Author, who has evidently constructed his tragedy with a 
scrupulous deference to those principjes, and in particular to that 
which has been called the most unpoetical of the unities. “ The 
desire of preserving,” he says, “ a nearer approach to unity than 
the irregularity of an English thcatridal composition admits, has 
induced me to represent the conspiracy as already formed, and 
the Doge acceding to it, whereas in fact it was of his own 
preparation and that of Israel Bertuccio.” 


Tbe Merope of Voltaire is a dvaoia from wliicli love is wholly exclvded. 
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Nor is it merely to the disadvantages of a French structure, 
that the languor, and want of effect observable in Marino Falicro, 
are to be attributed. Tho peculiar genius and character of Lord 
Byron’s poetry have their shaft in its4ailure. Newr was there 
a style of poetical thinking and poetical diction less dramatic. 
In the first place, it is by far too meditative, and deals too largely 
in generalities and abstractions for the progress of dramatic ac¬ 
tion. For in dramhtic poems, the poet himself must be silent, 
and permit the events and fortunes of the piece to suggest in¬ 
stantaneously their own language. That’ language will be by 
turns light or serious, gay on grave, according to the turns and 
vicissitudes of the play. But it is also the essential characteristic 
of Lord Byron’s school, to pursue a long and continuous chain of 
reflections, and to give then! utterance in rhetorical declamations. 
Conversant chiefly with tm>*gloomy catalogue of ills, which are the 
inheritance of man, and are scattered over the^paths even of the 
prosperous and happy, he is perpetually busied in drawing aside 
the veil which conceals tlfe inanity of human things, and calling in 
the aid of a melancholy ratiocination, to show that all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit;—that all that life has to allure and capti¬ 
vate is fugitive and precarious;—that love deceives, and friendship 
betrays;—while treachery and sorrow^^and care lurk beneath the 
charms and satisfactions of our moral and social condition. A 
poesy so interwoven with a dark and discouraging philosophy, 
must necessarily assume a casuistic form,—for casuistry is gene¬ 
rally employed in contradicting and negativing the external ap¬ 
pearances of things. Hence the muse of Lord Byron takes a 
cheerless delight in strip})ing the moral phenomena of their out¬ 
ward semblance and colouring, and in thus extinguishing the 
credulous and confiding hope which is the sun-shme of our 
earthly pilgrimage, by presentingthe deformities, and ruggedness, 
and opaque spots, which disturb the landscape. Now there is 
nothing dramatic in this., T£iat nice ancl accurate dissection of 
the fee^lings, that moral chart, as it wiere, which he delights to ex¬ 
hibit to us, may manifest the power of the poet, %vho, from his 
elevation- ofj poesjT or philosophy, takes into his enlarged ho¬ 
rizon the boundless region of human affairs spread as on a plain 
before him;—but if it occupies any considerable space in a 
drama, all this must be wholly fatal to its effect. If those who 
are disinclined to admit this to be the effect of Lord Byron’s style 
of poetic composition, wi^l turti to the draiftatic poem of Man¬ 
fred, they will not, wc think, jrefuse assent to our observation. 

The present production is by far too sombre and roetli- 
physic, and abounds too much in dissertation, to admit of 
' thotte light and'rapid pcncilings of human life and passion, 
which arc all that the rushing tide of a dramatic actimi allows 
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the poet time to exhibit. Studied and minute delineations are 
hindrances to the i progi'essive flow of actions and* events. 
And are not these delineations for ever occurring in Marino 
Faliero ?—With all these impediments^ it may be said, that 
the play has obtained a certain degree of success in its re> 
presentation. But such unfortunately is the degenerate state of 
theatrical taste in England, that the decision of an audience is 
any thing but an unequivocal triumph to* the poet. The fact, 
however, is this;—it has been rather endured than applauded, 
and owes even this ambiguous kind of success to curtailments and 
mutilations mercilessly and unspagngly inflicted. 

Lord Byron, it is true,.has disclaimed the jurisdiction of the 
theatre: 

** 1 cannot conceive,’* he says, “ any*nyfn of irritable feeling putting 
himself at the mercies of an audience>«^he sneering reader, and the 
loud critic, and tlie tart review, five scattered and distant calamities ; 
but the trampling of an intelligent or of an jgnorant audience on a 
production which, be it good or bad, lia^een a mental labour to the 
writer, is a palpable and immediate grievance, heightened by a man’s 
doubt of their competency to judge, find his certainty of his own im< 
prudence in electing them his judges. Were I capable of writing a 
play which could be deemed stage-worthy, success would give me no 
pleasure, and failure great ^ain.” 

Yet, although we may be disposed to believe the sincerity with 
which he has thus repudiated the applause of the theatre, the 
poet can find no refuge from critical censure in tiio disclaimer. 
For, after all, a play must be estimated in the closet by rules nearly 
the same as those b^' which it is tried in representation ; that is, 
by its powers of giving delight. Such is the habitual force of 
.association in our minds, that a play, even in private perusal, un¬ 
dergoes a sort of scenic exhibition. We image to ourselves the 
agents and personages of the scene. The story is represented to 
us not by the more neutral agendy and regular narrative of the 
epic, but by actual beings, who suffer, weep, and act, in tkeir own 
persons. So that even in the closet, it is necessary that the in¬ 
terest in the business of the scene should be<inintermitted ; that 
the dramatic excitement should not be permitted to subside ; in 
a word, that the succession of events should be varied, rapid, 
and unbroken. If these requisites arc neglected, poetry fatigues, 
and passion exhausts us. If the poet, unmindful of his dramatic 
instruments, appears to address us in jiis own person, or, regal'd- 
less of the diversities which ought to 'distinguish them from each 
other, r^uces them to a monotonous identity (the predominant 
fault of our author’s dramatic composition), by making them the 
servile organs of his own feelings and reflections, instead of 
placing them in situations which give occasion to the expression 
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of their own feelings aiul their own»rcflection5;—and makes them 
stand still while he declaims in verse;—it il obvious, that, instead 
of being hurried along by the march of events, or the tide of pas¬ 
sions, we must be equally unmoved whether at home or at the 
theatre. A dramatic movement is equally necessary whether the 
play is to interest us by our hre-sides, or in its public repre¬ 
sentation. How then Is this to be cdected, if each of his cha¬ 
racters is in his turft Lord Byron himsellj declaims as prompts, 
and speaks as he would write? How can we feel the breathless 
impatience which pants, as it were, for relief?—how can we hang 
with suspense on the vicissitiides of the scene, if its agents are 
only rhetorical puppets introduced to deliver set speeches, and 
to deal out their several proportions of melancholy and senten¬ 
tious declamation? He^pndy is the dramatic poet, who conceals 
his own modes and peculiarities of thinking; whose art is too 
consummate to allow time to theuspectator or tke reader to think 
of the artist, and involves us from the beginning to the end in 
an unsleeping and mysterious solicitude for the fates and 
fortunes of his persons. 

llle per extentum iunem mihi posse videtur 
Ire poeta, nicum qui pectus inaniter angit, 

* Irritat, mulcet, falsis terroribus implct, 

Ut magus. 

But the very first step of the poet was inauspicious. His plot 
was injudiciously chosen, and wholly unmanageable for dramatic 
purposes. It is simply this. Michael Steno, a young Venetian 
noble, having offered some unseemly-gallantries to a lady in the 
retinue of Angiolina, and having been turned out of the apart¬ 
ment by order of the Doge, as a punishment for the offence, 
vents his spleen for the affront by scrawling on the ducal chair a 
sort of pas(}uinade upon the honour of the Dogaressa. The 
matter was referred by the Doge to the tribunal of the Forty, 
who sentence him to thejenient penance*of a month’s imprison¬ 
ment.' This does not appease the incensed Doge, the fever of 
whose wrath impels him to put himself at the head of a conspi¬ 
racy alreiidy formefil. The object of this plot is the massacre of 
tlie nobles, and a revolution in the state. One of the conspi¬ 
rators, anxious to save tjie life of a patrician, his benefactor, 
w'arns him secretly of his danger. The spirit and sagacity of this 
young noble causes a detection of the scheme, and the Doge and 
his confederates expiate tlw treason with theif lives. 

Of a plot thus constructc4» it is evident that the range is too 
circumscribed for development of character, or variety of action. 
But the fault <vhich renders it wholly undramatic,^ is this—it 
cannot in the nature of things excite the sympathy either of the 
auditor or reader. A few remarks, which we think applicable to 
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Hris part of our subject, will ^lace the causes of this vital defi- 
ciicy in a clearer poiAfof view. • 

Much controversy has been had concerning the sources of the 
pleasure communicated by tra^dy. Those who have adopted the 
theory of Lucretius as to the pleasure with which we contemplate 
sufferings that do not affect ourselves,^ have applied it to the 
drama, and deduced the satisfaction imparted to us by tragic 
sorrows, from a sort of comparison instituted between our own 
tranquillity, and the, troubles and agitations of the scene. But 
this is by no means philosophically just. Those who arc accus¬ 
tomed to watch the operations of iheir own mind^will have fre¬ 
quently perceived, that* the interest they* take in the hero or 
heroine of a tragedy, absorbs all extrinsic considerations; that 
all selfish feelings are wholly out of thf^question; that if they arc 
disengaged so far from the drama as not to forget themselves, 
it is because the^rama is destitute of a genuine and awakening 
interest, and that they become truants ^oni it as from a dull 
and onerous employment. Othe^ hav€ attributed it to a simpler 
origin—the necessity of strong eqiotions and vehement agita¬ 
tions as a course of tonic medicine to the mind, when w'c become 
weary of the insipid circle of our ordinary employments, and the 
rapid repetition our ditiiy pleasures. But the problem may be 
partly solved by the complacency administered to our feelings in 
the decrees of that theatrical justice, which distributes its rccom- 
pences to the good, and awards its retributions to the evil. In this 
respect the profound philosophy of Lord Bacon, which he applies 
to thejprinciples on which the power of fiction in general is 
found^, will also apply to the drama.* 

*' As the active world is inferior to the rational mind, so fiction 
giv^s to man that which history withholds, and in some sort satisfies the 
soul with shadows of things, of which it cannot obtain the substance. 
As real history gives us not the success of things according'to the de¬ 
serts of vice and virtue, ISction coirects it, and displays to us the fates 
and fortunes of persons rewarded or punished, according «to their 
merit. Fiction raises the mind by accommodating the images of things 
to our desires^ a»d naif like history and reasonj^suhjeciing»^the mind to 
things!* * 

Nowidthough it may not be absolutely essential to a good 
traga^^ that an eqaid justice should be meted out,—and al- 
tfaou|^ the poet,* ef whose ciwation the good and evil actually 
subsisting in thfe Vorld must be thf elements, is therefore £re- 
quaitly Snpelled to leave crime it|i exaltation, and virtue humi- 
liatod and depressedr^Uhough he holds not the balance of etei- 
Hal justice) and on that ao^nt, as in real lif^ we must solace 


* l)e 8ci. 1.1* 
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ourselves by the pleasing perspective of a better order, where 
the moral equilibrium will be restored,-'ybt the images of things, 
to use the language of the great author which we have just tmns- 
lated, will in a certain degree bo accommodated tq our desires 
in a rightly constituted drama. If this unequal dispensation be 
unavoidable, and the dramatic poet be compelled to exhibit the 
just and the good as too feeble to resist the tide of affliction which 
overwhelms tlicm; *—the auditor, or the reader, makes an effort 
towards repairing the inequality, by throwing his sympathies 
and affections into the scale. And in all cases, the pleasure we 
derive from good dramatic representation largely flows from this 
—that the personaget for whom we arfe thus moved, arc worthy 
of our emotions, and that the finest sentiments of our hearts are 
not squandered upon igni^blb objects. Wc are attracted to a skilful 
tragedy, because it reflects back to us those sentiments of the 
dignity of our nature which gi’atify our pritte, by the contem¬ 
plation of great virtues engaged in a conflict with great sufferings. 
And therefore it is an indispensable condition to the pleasure, 
which is elicited from sucli^ a source, that there should be no¬ 
thing intrinsically low and undignified in those who claim our 
sympathy. It is also a rule in this species of composition that 
tbc dramatic poet, who attempts to qxcitc an interest for his 
principal character by infusing into it a sense of suffering derived 
from trifling and inadequate causes, makes an experiment upon 
our feelings, ■ which at once disgusts and insults us. Great 
emotions raised by a petty grievance belong to the mock-hcroic, 
—and are too nearly allied to comedy, to be the source of a 
tragic interest. The want of all proportion between the evil and 
the sorrows which bewail it, or the consequences which flow 
from it, is fatal to tragedy. 

Let Marino Faliero be tried by this test. What is it which 
has Voused the tempest of higlj and angry passions in his bosom? 
What is it, that has called up so implacable a spirit of re¬ 
venge,•that nothing short of rivers* of blood, and the destruc¬ 
tion of a state, could appease it? An affront,—an indignity 
at most; 'an^ that* affront or indignity visited by too light a 
sentence upon the offender. It may be said, that the fact 
is historical. Be it so. tBut was Lord Byron compelled to 
choose it? The dramatic writer, if he takes his materials fi’om 
history, is an imperfect master of his art, if ^he selects a subject 
which is unfitted for hisfpurj^ose. Nor was our author un¬ 
mindful of the difficulty which the choice imposed him ; 

for he has deserted the history to aggravate the affiront by a 
diminution of the punishment. In wie history, the matter is 
thus narrated: * 

« Ser Michele thought that such an atfront (being turned out by the 
VOL. XVII. NO. XXJCIV. 2 H 
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Doge) was beyond all bearing, iind when the feast was over, and all 
other persons had left the palace, he continuing heated with linger, 
went to the hall of audience, and wrote certain unseemly wor^ re¬ 
lating to the Duke and Duchess, upon the chair in which the Duke 
was used to sit! ‘ Marin Falter the husband (f the fair x^^ife; others hiss 
her, but he keeps her.** In the morning the words were seen, and 
the matter considered very scandalous. A largesse of great amount 
was immediately proflered by the Avogadori to discover who had writ¬ 
ten‘those w'ofds. And at length it was known that Michele Stenohad 
wnritten them. It was resolved in the council of Forty, that he should 
be arrested; and he then confessed, that in the ht of vexation and 
spite, occasioned by his being thrust oft* the solajo in the presence of 
hii^ mistress, he had writleti 4;hc words. And the council took his 
youth into consideration, and that he was a lover, and therefore they 
aidjudged, that he should be kept in (dose confinement during two 
months, and that afterwards, he should b^ banished from Venice and 
the slate one year,, In consequence of this merciful sentence tlic 
Duke became exceedingly wroth, it appearing to him, that the coun¬ 
cil had not acted in such a manner as wijfi reqliired by the respect 
dud to ducal dignity; and he said that they ought to have condemned 
Ser Michele to be hanged by the neck,« or at least, to be banished for 
life.” 

Now Lord Byron scem$ to bave been conscious that the ii»- 
dignity was too much alleviated by the sentence actually passed 
on Steno; for in strict Justice, two months’ imprisonment, and a 
year’s banishment, is a punishment outrageously severe for an 
ofience committed in the levity and lieat of the moment. He 
has, therefore, made it a month’s imprisonment only, in his play; 
and feeling that the words themselves would never justify the 
tumult fie had raised in the Doge’s breast, or the dreadful 
assassination and revolution which were to follow, altogether 
omitted them. 

' “ Doge. Say on. 

Bertuccio Falitio,\reading.) ,• Decreed 
|n council, without one dissenting voice. 

That Michel Steno, hy his own confession, 

Guilty on the last night of Carnival 
Of having graven on the ducal chair 
The following words- 

. ^oge. Would’st thhu repeat them ? 

-Wb^d’st thou repeat them —thoUf a Faiiero, 
i'^Harp on the de^ dishonour of^our house, 

TiDidionoured in its chief—.that chief the prince 
Q (i Venice, first .of cities ? To the sentence. ♦ 

. ‘ ^k^.Bt^t ucci^J f'ohkro. Forgive me, iziy good lord; 1 will obey t— 

, Michel «j^teno be dil^ined a month in> close 

... ' ; . * ' . ' i..V< 

iVoceed. ' . 
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Berluceio Faliero. ** My tis finished 

• Doge. How say you ?—finished ! Do I dream ?—tis false— 
Give me the paper.— the paper^ and reads,) ** Tis de¬ 
creed ill council * • 

Tliat Michel Steno *' -Nephew, thine arm! 

Bertuedo Faliero. Nay, 

Cheer up, be calm ;* this transport is uncalled for.—** 

, So we think. H is a storm conjured up “ tp waft a feather 
or to drown a fly.” The Doge is his own tormentor j and suc^ 
is the insignificance of tlie wrong, that in the words of Sir 
Lucius O’Trigger, we arc inclined to lament, that “ so much 
good passion should I5e wasted.” As for any feelings of sympathy 
or commiseration, they are out of the question. Pity, or any 
thing akin to it, would ,^e thrown away upon a being inflated 
with boisterous and ungovernable passions, swoln to despair and 
nladness from a provocation “»light as air.” * Zanga’s revenge 
was comparatively rational; for, added to the indelible disgrace 
of a blow working upon '\he wild and ferocious passiops of his 
nature, he had before his ^'es the assassin of. his father and 
the enslaver of his country in Alonzo; and Othello was “ per- 
plext in the extreme” by passions that >vaked the nerve where 
agony resides, and goaded him into $narp which the most 
accomplished treachery had prepared for liis. destruction. But 
the anguish of Faliero is self-born, and arises from a tempera¬ 
ment and constitution of mind so exclusively peculiar to himself, 
that, nature, who commands us to weep for the ills of hu- 
mknity, is unconcerned a.nd quiescent for sorrows which it is 
childish to feel and disgraceful to bewail. Hence it is,, that we 
almost refuse to listen to his long and digressive train, of reflec¬ 
tions, which, though highly embcl lished, are so utterly unseasonable 
and out of place, as to be almost ridiculous. Nor is the Doge 
entitled even to that species of pominiscration whicli is extorted 
from us by the great and terrible crimes at w'hich nature shudders, 
when riiey arc urged on by strong &nd overbearing impulses. 
There is not the shadow of an apology Tor the cold-bfooded <k>»- 
spiracy which, to fippease a capricious whim, and expiate an 
imagined insult, was to shed the noblest blood of Venice. 

Htiving said so much of‘the chief personage of the play, w; 
have little to say concerning the others. Angioliua is certitinly 
an improvement upon the trail but beauteous beings whom Lora 
Byron has shadowed in , his*form*er poems; for she is chaste and 
virtuous. Yet-with this enviable distinction, over such female 
oreationa as the GKilnares^ the Kaleds, the Parisinas,^ there is no 
cfamrOi of tenderness in ^ moral' Uiheaments; nothing that en¬ 
twines round our Ifeart and its affections. She is a moralizing 
Belvidera, attached to her lord by reai^oi^ings deducecTfroin h^ 
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iiliderstanding;;^by her dotiesy»~~by a set of formal tlieorems,—* 
by rules of conduct, raflier than sentiments of the bosom. *How 
unlike is the scene between the Dc^e and Angiolina, in the second 
act, to the sacred sweetness "of those colloquies which a Posthumus 
and an Othello hold with their wives! In reading the following 
tame and artificial discussion, do we find the faintest image 
of that insinuating tenderness mingled with the pride of 
heroic virtue, by which the daughter of Cato steals into the 
fearful mysteries which occupied the heart of Brutus ? 

** AngioUna. You’re ever kind to me;— 

I have nothing to desire, or to request, , 

Except to see you oftener and calmer. 

Doge. Calmer^? , 

AngioUna. Ay, calmer, my good lord.—Ah! why 
Do you still keep apart, and walk alone, 

And let such*stTong emotions •stamp your brow, 

As not betraying their full import, yet « 

Disclose too much ? ' 

Doge, Disclose too much!—of what ? 

What is there to disclose? * 

AngioUna. A heart so ill 

At ease. 

Doge, 'Tis nothinl^, child.—But in the state 
You know what daily cares oppress all those 
Who govern this precarious commonwealth. 

AngioUna, Yet this existed long before, and never 
Till in these late days did I see you thus. 

Forgive roe t there is something at your heart 
More than the mere discharge of public duties. 

Which long use, and a talent like to yours, 

Have rendered light, nay, a necessity 
To keep your mind from stagnating. 'Tis not 
In hostile states nor perils thus to shake you: 

You who have stood all storms'and never sunk, 

And climbed up to the ^linnacle of power 
And never fainted by the way, and stand 
Upon it, and can look down steadily ^ 

Along the depth beneath, and ne’er feel dizxy. 

Were Genoa’s galley sliding iii the port, 

Were civil fury raging in St. Mark’s, 

are not to be wrought oii, but would fall, 

* Aa'yofiulmve risen^ with an unaltered brow j— 
Ybur/eplingsViow are of a different kind;— 

Spmetbing h^ stung your pridp, not patriotism.” 

thkt it is all injustice to Lord Byron, tbns feo 
eelii{>kre him widi ibe greatest master ^of his art. But what we 
OOmplaiii of is this, that by an unlucky choied of incident aisl 
slMMltioii) he the comparison himself. He treads the’^sbesie 
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with a gesture, and clad in an hf>biliment, that remind us of bis 
subliftie prototype;—and when lie is cToftsequently thrown into 
diminutiveness by the distance, he must blame himself for having 
dared the approximation by venturing within its hallowed pre¬ 
cincts. Nor arc the obvious inconveniences of such a compari¬ 
son obviated by the ill-fated taste which has led him to clothe 
no inconsiderable portion of his dialogue in a sort of second 
hand, cast off phraseology, which we instantly recognize as be¬ 
longing to the wardrobe of Shakspeare. ^ For instance, because 
Wolscy had charged Cromwell “ to throw away ambition,” 

By that sin fell the? angels,—how can man then 

Though th’ image of his makeV,’' &c. &c. 

Was it necessary that the.author of Marino Faliero should thus 
bring the same sentimci|t before us in a sort ofgypsey disfigure¬ 
ment to make it pass for his own ? , 

** Doge, li^ride! Angiolina ? Alas! none is left me. 

Angiolina. Yes^ tlic same that overthrew the angels. 

And of ail sins most easily besets 

Mortals, the nearest to«the angelic nature,” &c. 

Now we can scarcely imagine that Lord Byron, with the image 
and the admonition conveyed by Strada’s apologue of the night¬ 
ingale in his recollection, intended ^in this and similar pas¬ 
sages to remind us of Shakspeare. The frequent rccun-ence 
of them, however, produces tne effect of bringing the mighty 
poet to our remembrance; an effect which a jutlicious writer 
would earnestly deprecate; for the jtjrightcsL glories of modern 
poesy become instantly opaque by the contrast. We 

had at first determined to collect the phrases, sometimes amount¬ 
ing to whole lines, taken from Shakspeare, with which our author 
has interspersed his tragedy. But as we have already, we 
think, said enough to account for the failure of the piece con¬ 
sidered as a drama, we willingly dismis;s?the topic. 

W« proceed to the more pleasing* part of our duty, which is 
that of selecting some of the poetical beauties witli which it is 
occasionally studded; beauties, however, which so far from con¬ 
tributing to the dramatic eficct of the play, by A singular 
fatality, seem to destroy For hardly over growing out of the 
action, or harmonizing with the situation of the agents, they re¬ 
mind us of Scarron’s mlusian to the moralizing of poor Phlegyas 
ii> Virgil; • , • • . 

• Cette sentence est bonne et belle, 

Mais dans eafer, de quoi gcrt«elle ? ” 

They are gems, but injudicio^dy and miskilfully disposed, 
and look as it thtj plot had been framed, and the wfoole dirama 
coQStrucied, to exhibit them ; for there is hardly one that woidd 
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llOt have liad an equal dSTect •by ivhomsoever of the personages 
they had been spoken.* ‘Leoni, retiring to his couch, thiib mo¬ 
ralizes upon the scenes of festivity and gaiety he had left: 

• “Iwilttry 

Whether the air will calm my spirits; ’tis 
A goodly night ^ the cloudy wind which blew 
From the Levant hath crept into its cave. 

And the broad moon hath brightened. * What a stillness! 
And what a contrast with the scene I left. 

Where the tall* torches’ glare, and silver lamps 
More pallid, gleam along the^tapestried walls. 

Spread over the reluctant gloom whiah haunts 
Those vast and dimly-latticed galleries, 

A dazzling mass of artiheial li^t, 

Which showed all things but notiing as they were. 

There age essaying, to recall the past. 

After ion^ striving for the*hues of youth 
At the sad labour of the toilet, and • 

Full many a glance at the too faithful mirror, 

H^rahkt forth th all the pride (if ornament, 

Forgot Itself, and trusting to the falsehood 
Of the indulgent beams, which show, yet hide, 
believed Itself for^tten, and was fooled. 

There youth)'Whift needed not, nor thought .of such 
Vain adjuncts, 'lavished its true bloom, and health,,, 

And bridal,beauty, in the unwholesome press 
Of flushed and. cro,wded wassatlers, and wasted 
Its hours of rest ia^.^aming this was pleasure; 

And so shall wast^ them, till the sun-rise streams 
On sallow cheeks and'sunken eyes, which should not 
Have worn this aspect yet for many a year. 

The music and the banquet, and the wine— 

The gdrlands, the rose odours, and the flowers— 

The sparkling eyes and flashing ornaments— 

The white arms^nd the raven hajr—the braids 
And bracelets; * , * ' * * 

* ' w * *. * * * * 


All ifhc delusion of the busy scene, ,, 

Its false and true enchantmwts-^avt and nature, 

Which swam before ,my giddy eyes, that djank^ 

The sight of beguty as tb® parplmd P'Jgnm, 

^ fdlse PTOe, miich 

A It^td % eluded t^^t, / ^ 

d^re j*:bne.--ArWd me are Mentors arid ^yfbrs— 

; yiTprms inirrpi^d^iii ihb oceim, goodlier 
'jThiin tordlies glared ba^ by d gaudy gldfe ;;*■ ' 

a.crcat powdf tVii^ ahd btficr parts^ofthis ItdigtHttfed 
W Yet themtbi s Kci liyron and his schb^^^dst 
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forgive us, if we object to it a radipl fault that pervades the wh^le 
body* of his poetry—a want of taste. . The execution is grai^» 
but the sentiments have not that purity and delicacy of expres¬ 
sion which is the charm of poetical discourse. His style also 
does not sufficiently repose. The thought is hunted down to the 
furthest confines of meaning, and his pictures are destitute of 
that simplicity of groftping which bespeaks the touch of a great 
master. He is for ever laborious rather than happy,—and his 
flowers are forced into bloom by art, instead o*f deriving their 
hues and their expansion from the native vigour of the soil. 
Much that has been objected to Young, may be objected to 
Byron;—that he is not sufficiently qontent with the images that 
present themselves to his mind, as simple illustrations or embel¬ 
lishments, but that, losing sight of their secondary and instru¬ 
mental uses, he gives thim a primary rank in the order of his re¬ 
flections. All this savours moye of rhetoric dian of poetry; and 
wc are sometimes ^Imost induced to think, that the place assigned 
to Lucan by Quinctilnn ** inter oratorcs potius qunm poetas 
adnumerandus,” is not very far from being that of Lord Byron, 
Upon the prophecy of Dante, the ppein untiexed to the tra¬ 
gedy, wc shall say little. There is nothing very ingenious or 
original in the plan. It is simply a transformation of some of the 
incidents of Italian history which havb taken place subsequently 
to his dcitth, into a prophecy put into his mouth during bis life¬ 
time. Of this species of prophetic rhapsody -(not to mention 
Lycophron’s Cassandra, and the prbjihecy of Nercus by Horace^ 
the Bard of Gray is a happy spedmen. And in the tragedy, 
which we have just been examining, the Doge, who, immediately 
before his execution, falls to cursing in pretty round terms, draws 
up the veil of future ages, and exhibits Venice “ fallen from her 
high estate,” torpid and prostrate under the leaden sceptre of 
Austria*: 


. .. ■ Yes, the hours 

Are silently engenderec( of that day 
When she, who built ’gaiast Attila a bulwark, 
ShaH yield, and bloodlessly and basely yield 
Unto a bastard Attila,** &c. &c. &c. 


In the same spirit is coticeived the prophecy of Dante, who 
died in unmerUed exile, land is supposed in the interval between 
the conclusion of the “ XKvina Comedii” and his death, to fore- 
<:eU thd fort^uncs of Italy ensuing centuries; 

But tlie chii;^^"pe.culia,ri|y* pt tlte poem ;is the adoption of Dante’s 
terza rima, a Jnetriical by which little has been 

gained; for the car ispcrpetqaWy.dysappqintecl capricious 

„i»4,eii^ioB of p«u«c» wttcK; it ex- 

, ..(The .constriict|9n pi .the sentOnces als 6 js narsHfer, ana 
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more inverted, by reason of a ^tanza which we have cause to be 
thii^kfbl for never having been naturalized in our language* In 
truth, the praise of succeeding in such an attempt, would be too 
slender to gratify such a *niind as Lord Byron’s. A dilBculty 
subdued is th& triumphVnot of genius, but of labour, and con- 
fei*s no higher rank on those whose efforts are the most happy 
in the experiment, than is attained by that humbler order of 
poets whose ambition it is to shine in anagrams and rebuses. 


Aut. XVII.— Memoirs of the Life the Right Jlotiourahle 
William Pitt. Bi/ George TofnlinS, D. D, F. R. S. Lord 
Bishop of Wimhester. 2 vols. 4to. Murray. London, 
1821. 

« 

These* Memoirs of the Life of William Pitt only came to 
our hands after a large part of our present number had jiassed 
through the press j it was impossible, therefore, to prepare for 
our readers a complete review of a work of such iutere.st and 
magnitude. ' For a full ei^minatiou of both its subject matter, 
and its execution, we must reserve ourselves till the Bishop 
««hall have completed his undertaking. We could not, how¬ 
ever, in' the mean time, perinit the portion which has been 
presented to the public to pass unnoticed by us, as the publica¬ 
tion is too bulky to be speedily circulated ; and we deem it of 
moment to the great objects of moral and political instruction, 
to help, as far as we are able, to spread the knowledge and 
attraction of its contents among all classes of our countrymen. 
With respect to the posthumous renown of William Pit't-, it has 
been the fortune of his character and his merit to be better 
recorded than those of the pther great* men with whom he has 
acted or contended.. Mr. Fox’s memory is mixed up with all 
the impertinences of his flimsy biographers p. and the .vestiges 
of Mr. Burke’s great career have been traced by hanSs scarcely 
less profane; but .whatever may be thought of the skill or 
taste wi^ which: the Ja^ of exhibiting Mr. Pitt’s character to 
his countirymeAlhas been performed by his present biographer, 
it will never be said that all the*«*ef^rkabie particulars of hi^ 
life been copibnsly and ciaaily set forth; or that the 

vast his inteilectual condlicts and conquests have not 

taam relaUML^II^b 4uj^ksient accuracy,,;both as to the matters 
tbeimwlve m|pp lbek atic Gircumstances, 

' ^Th^^lpl^efcfe tis has very peculiar claims to attention, iii 
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reference to the relation in which'the writer stood to the subject 
of hi^ memoirs. He directed his first studies, and received 
his last words; and during the busy and pregnant interval be-^ 
tween these extremes, he seems neve? to nave been lost sight 
of by his great pupil, who appears to hav^ preserved towards 
him, through life, an undeviating friendship, and to have 
honoured him with his personal confidence. It is beyond 
dispute, therefore, -that of all the late Mr. Fitt’s contempo- 
raries, the present Bishop of Winchester has the best claim to 
become his biographer. Of his Lordship^s general abilities the 
world has had convincing proofs; nor do we see anything in his 
situation, or character, or in tlie coipplexioii of the work, tha^ 
ought to move a candid judgment to suspect his testimony, ■ If 
it be said that there is a colouring of partiality in the account of 
Mr. Pitt’s early proficielicy in academical learning, and ceiv 
tainly very wonderful things aye related of hjm in this respect, 
let it be considered that those parts of his history, which are 
too notorious to be questioned, are equally wonderful,—his 
whole life was wonderful. That a young man, not having yet 
accomplished liis five-aiic?-twentieth year, should, at a time 
of great national embarrassment, have taken upon his shoulders 
the burthen of this great polity, sinrfy opposed to the most 
accomplished orators, and most exerc^ed statesmen, of this or 
any other age of the world, with a great majority in parliament 
on their side,—that with a mixture of dexterity and firmness, 
promptitude and caution, courage and moderation, so com¬ 
bined, that it was impossible to say which quality prevailed 
most in his character, lie should, at this immature period of his 
life, have fearlessly entered upon the responsible charge of 
extricating the country from a long course of mal-administra- 
tioii, which had plunged her in the deepest financial difficulties, 
and a situation little short of disgrace,—that his performances 
should have responded to the greatness of his undertaking,— 
that he should have ba&ed» opposition, conquered diffic^ty, 
and redeemed disgrace, almost .in the first onset of his career, 
and, finally^ fixed«*the column of his power on the pedestal of 
public opinion, without a single sacrifice to vulgar applause;— 
are facts that would ,only appear more wonderful than they are, 
were we not to suppose the boyhood of sv^h a man to have 
been marked by signs of portentous promise. , ' ' 

. It is a circumstance astimportant as it is interesting, to have 
the early munifestations of such a mind related by me super- 
iDtendant of its juvenile studiies. The casd is rare of a tutor’s 
living through the manhood, and enjoying the friend^ip and 
familiarity to the last, of a pupil so illustrious,—^f aw^enii^, 
pionipting, and preparing his genius,—of ushering him into life. 
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~rof leading his youns hero from his gymnastic and domestic 
&i£0roitations into thedwst of*the camp and the.plain, glittering 
in the panoply of his attai;^ents,>^f standing in full view of 
htB exj^oits,—of retiring,with him after the held has been won, 
and wiping' the moisture from his brow,-T-of witnessing his 
natural greatness in his hours of privacy and recreation,—of 
oontemplating the fruits of experience ■ as they ripened in his 
mind, to the' season of thdir' mellowest naatunty;—and, at 
length, of being present at ihat scene when the soul, separated 
from all external support, exhibits the nakedness of its real 
worth. From one so furnished for the task we look for infor¬ 
mation of a more interesting kind tlian that which is contained 
in the volumes before us; and it is. with great pleasure we 
learn that the remaining part of the work will bring us to a 
nearer view of this unrivalled statesnian, so as to let us see 


what was the residuum of the nian, stripped of the trappings 
of office, and relieved from the burthen of !jjis own greatness, 
in the careless moods of. private life, and ordinary intercourse. 
Independentlly, indeed,; of our curiosity on this subject, one 
cannot but have pity oU ft- human being living under so severe 
and rclentleSiS a. requisition upon his powers, solaced by no 
domestic sympathies,,and with so few intervals for repairing 
the waste of his, ener^dN, We have, therefore,. the greater 
pleasure in learmtag. that those few intervals were intervals of 
vivacity and good humour, in which friendship had its full 
dues, and little •><tilildren .^were the playmates of the prime 
minister. . , .r .. , i . 

We iucline^tO'jthmk that'the Bishop has done wisely in 
determining to^fconclude Mr. Pitt’s political and public life, 
before he relates to us such particulars of his private interr 
course, habits, arid manners, as have fallen within his observa¬ 


tion. Every step we take in narrative of that astbnishhig. 
career of inte^ectual exertion which was run by this great cha¬ 
racter, tendstftOiindame ou( curiosity £o. See his mind in its unb- 
dress. The longer the eye has been.'daztied with brilliancy^ 
more welcome is;the shl^; and .the longer the look has beeai 
strained upwards pleasantly does it rep*bse on the 

level prospect,the. and.i.verdanti plaina of 

ffimiliar scener#>' #,{Anao^ tite dtstihetiioi^,ofiNir..Pitt, Yfe &on*- 
template It -hs aptejehielS^^afe hiapdvate difs will bear this in- 
speoti(3^^' The ca«e.is.i^m4,,ahd# the moRe< deserving 

■ '■ it .of mah’rs variable com- 

tfaet greai^ftfup dih>ally^re>ue& a. r course that leaves 

in balahbing the account 

has a^^nl^.e«fli^6fcn03^*hdn thei.settlement*w^^ Mr„ Pittas 
meo aftiB ^e hawe ^hly to comphte ?our gains i his very debt»* 
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which were paid by the public, ^ere in truth our own. To 
indenviify the estate of a man for the entire abstraction of his 
mind from his own concerns, and the simple dedication of his 
entire self to the public, no part of whose private fortune was 
wasted by excess or extravagance, but whose perso'hal interests 
were wholly absorbed in his patriotism, while the correctness 
of his moral example* was the only point of his character on 
which his profligate enemies could even exercise their wit, was 
in effect only to pay a price for that which was above all price, 
and to purchase, for a smhll salvage, the* only means by which 
the vessel of the state coul<} be saved from destruction. Mr. 
Pitt did much, very tnucb, in his Ijfo; but he has done much 
also in bis death. If we look to the operative continuance of 
his principles after his death, scarcely any jman has lived to 
greater purpose. It is ii great thing to say that for twenty 
years and upwards, this one,man “ruled Jthe wilderness of 
free minds, ” with almost unbounded authority, by dint of mind 
alone,—that he “ wielded at will this fierce democratie ” with- 
f>ut the favour of the populace, by the irresistible conviction of 
his virtue and his vigour ; bht that, embodied ift his principles, 
he should be the prime minister after his death ;’that those 
who had opposed him through life should have felt themselves, 
as his immediate suc-cessors, constrainM, by a pammount neces¬ 
sity, to tread in his steps; that successi'^e administrations, by 
persevering in^ the course marked out by him, should have 
carried us to triumphs that seemed- impossible; that the coun¬ 
sels of a new reign, of a prince who, ere he felt what it was to 
govern, w^as personally hostile to his * measures, should, by the 
very stress of their exigency and preservative efficacy, be 
drawn into the adoption of them j are facts which w e dare assert 
to be true, and which, we dare further affirm, have no parallel 
in' the history of empires or of man. ' 

We have heard complaints'of the want of new matter in these 
Memoirs respecting the 'illustriicms ^subject of them. But it is 
fotgotten by those w'ho make them, that the pui'pose of the bio¬ 
grapher seems to have been first to present to bur view ihe whole 
statesman in an unbroken series of occurrences; ^ust as in a co¬ 
lossal statue its grand proportions should i^rst unfold themselves 
in all their magnitude,* and»;brii^ its plenitude of effeci to bear 
upon the eye, which may afterwards, supetAdded delight, 
expatiate; in detail over the»particular features* ahd ad mire the 
contributory tendency ofbt'^^oftertouoii to mellow the general 
lustfe and tO'-consummaEtea^'-nioral impression.; If ever th^e 
lived the man whose pubUe life fOfincd a whole; by the Gonsis>^ 
teney and agreement of its.parts, kud^ by its ^bor^uation to the 
infittt^hce of uniform principles, it was that of thisf great minister. 
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To call him a party man would betray great ignorance of his 
icHdiracter and his practice. He was a party man in so fai; as the 
attachment of a large number of his countrymen to the steady 
piinciples of hk admiuistration,-—or the coiiisolidated opposition, 
of men united for his overthrow, without regard to the qualities 
of measures,—or the cpmmaniiing attraction of his great personal 
ascendancy, could constitute a party inEfti; but, if it is the dis¬ 
tinguishing attribute of the man who rises above party, that he 
promulgates his principles with decided clearness, and adheres 
to them with individual constancy,—-that, without a self-flatter¬ 
ing estimate of his own uuderstmiding, he depends with con¬ 
fidence on his judgment,*—.that while hehnows how to appreciate 
counsel, he knows how to value rightly the dictates of his own 
independent soul, then surely Mr. Hitt was a man rising high 
above party and its humiliating en^gements. It, therefore, 
appears to us th^t the only way, of doing justice to Mr. Pitt as 
a statesman, was. to place, as the Bishop done, his entire 
political life, in all its bearings and connection, befoi’e his 
readers,‘to enable them to take in at a view that vast system 
with which hd identified himself,*and which has jiassed, and 
will pass, to posterity with his high and honourable name, as its 
designation and its voucher. 

Nor do we see any waj' in which this entire exhibition of what 
was thus uniform and constant could have been made by his 
biogmpher, but by a consecutive narrative of Mr. Pitt's great 
political measures, and the national events in which he was 
more deeply and personally implicated^ in respect of his respon- 
sibility,than any other living person, as they successively occurred 
in the course of his administration. The stormy scenes, through 
which he piloted the vessel of the State, are depicted, by the 
author of this work, with due effect, and with much natural and 
simple strength,—as a bishop should write when the facts which 
he has to record stand*iu no need*of colouring to interest either 
the head or the heart in their fiivour. It were idle to expect 
many things new in this part of the work; the effulgent path of 
Mr. Pitt lies all gloriously open to the view "Df his coiwitiymen; 
there are no intrigue to cieydo|iM^—^no plots to*unravel—no 
cabals to expose—jkltry .or traffic of principles ox 

talents: his pnkiuiy coi:iU^t, sid^e^handed, with the coalition 
‘fitction, chara^xiised ffis late Haj^ty as " desperate and 

the leveuue—his management/>f 
t^^ie i^d^tion q| the ]%gen^-^ls permanent system of 
findfiee-r^ffis ai^a^^e^ts for Ihffiar^iis constitutional settle¬ 
ment the legtsflative steps for abolishing 

tfie trwe leistly^ m^hanimous and successful 

lesi^^ce to the dire contagioisi of Irench revolutionary prin- 
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ciples, were all transactions more or less vital to the State, in 
which 6very step of the procedure was m'afked and prominent, 
all conducted and impelled by the agency of an indomitable 
resolution and decisiveness of charactef, in the broad day-light 
of undissembled motives and avowed principles. 

But it would be very ^untrue of this work to say, that it brings 
to light nothing new concerning Mr. Pitt. It contains inform¬ 
ation which can come with authority only from the present 
biographer. It lets us sopae way at least into the secrets of 
that eaucation which preceded, it would be too much to say 
produced, a maturity so unexampled. It shows us some of the 
germs and buds, which! with scarcely an interval of efflorescence, 
leaped into life, impatient of nature’s process, and attained at 
once to privileged perfection. We should certainly have been 
glad to have seen more particulars of this early part of Mr. 
Pitt’s life, aftd shall hope that*, when the BiShop enters upon 
the promised details of this portion of his work, he will not 
forget that it is as gratifying as it is instructive to be informed, 
not only what were the earr^ predilections and tastes of a man 
of such extraordinary destinies, but what were the works of intel- 
lec,t which had the credit or glory of contributing to stock such a 
mind with its first literary ideas, and of lay ing the - foundation 
of that power and abundance of expression, which was one day 
to hold in willing captivity the freest and most fastidious 
auditoiy in the world through hours of dry detail, or elaborate 
argumentation. 

it seems also to us that the Right Reverend Author has mixed 
up with his narrative of tlS6 great transactions of the statesman 
many minor incidents very descriptive of the man. These in¬ 
cidents are such as are immediately connected with the trans¬ 
actions themselves, and are illustrative of the moral attitude and. 
tone^of the great mind we are pontemplatj^ng while engaged in 
the most critical and responsible undertakings. It is m these 
parts of the narrative that our admirafiqp. of this eminent person 
is principally excited, by the proofs they afford of that mastery 
of himself,—^hat intellectual security in the midst of hostile 
criticism and party rage,—that quiescent command of his re¬ 
sources, and that tranquiUi^ bf temper, whi<5h distinguished 
him from all his allies and competitors, and has forced from his 
enemies the despairing confession, that nevey once during all 
hisp conflicts with men of thte sha^est wits of which this country 
has had to boast, could ridiimile find an qpenin^Jfor a successfiUr 
attack, or malice for triuippHaht confutation; /^e shortness of 
the time taken for preparing himself for his ix^pst distingmshed 
efibrts in the Hou^e is surprising; arid we owe to his present 
biographer, an instance or two of his rapidity in summoning 
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«a»l^gadi«ring, as it were^ to a point, all the outspread resources of 
his intellect, that we ct>nld onlyjhaye believed to be possible upon 
the personal authority of the relator. ^*The morning of the day 
on which hjr. Pitt was tb make his great Irnancial speech, in^ 
eluding his arrangements for establishing the sinking fund, was 
passed in providing the calculations which he had to state, and 
in.examining the I'esolutions which he had to move; at last be 
said he wo^uld go and take a short walk *by himself, that he 
might arran'ge in his^ niind what he had to say in the House. 
He returned in a quarter of an hour and told me he believed he 
was prepared. After dressing himself, he ordered dinner to be 
sent uj[); and learning al that moment thkt his sister (who was 
then living in the house with him) and a lady with her, were 
going to dine at the same early hour, ne desired that their dinner 
might be sent up with his, that they might dine together. He 
passed nearly an hour with these ladies and several* friends who 
called in their way to the House, talking with his usual liveli¬ 
ness and gaiety, as if he had nothing on his mind. He then 
went iminediatjely the House qf Commons, and made his 
“ elaborate and far-extended speech,” as Mr. Fox called it, 
“ without one omission or error.” - , 

It must be owned that^of this sort of anecdote the sprinkling 
is but thin over the extended surface of the two quartos already 
published, but we trust the Bishop lias a great many such in 
store for us. It will be with the greatest eagerness, therefore, 
th'ilit we shall rush to the perusal of the third volume when pub¬ 
lished, and shall hope to find that his Lordship will have so far 
held himself absolved from any rnleis, whatever they may be, 
by which critics have hedged in the province of the biographer, 
as to give us all that his recollections or notes can furnish of the 
table-talk, the social sentiments, the tastes, the prediHectiona, 
the amusements, the moral and literary remarks, the opinions 
as to books and men, of this admirable person; and almost 
any look, and gesture, and expression, which denoted 6r de¬ 
veloped the state of his mind and feelings during the concluding 
hours of his life. If this shall be the descrifhion avd bl^aracter 
of tlie remaining part of the work, we are'persuaded our readem 
will feel the propriety of the defence we have set up for the plan 
which we understand the Bishop of Winchester to have adopted, 
of displaying, hrst^ the qualities which seemed to place aU the 
world at a dlsfence fcoiq this greittperson, and afterwards, those 
whichmadeitdeli^tfdl^Uve Avithm thecircleof hisititercoarse. 

In reading Uie Bish^^s account of 'the education, studies, 
amd eM ^^ abits Fitt, we cannot help remarking, that it 

is suppose that'a derlain serious paft of the system of 

'“^taLculture may have operated to have given him that dili^ 
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^ence and exactness in the conducUof business which gained him 
in so remarkable a degree the confidence*df the public; and was, 
in fact, one of the principal grounds of that involuntary predi> 
lection by which, in the midst of all thfc noisy populpjrity which 
accompanied the walk of his great opponent, Mr. Fox, he held, 
as by a charm, the understanding and rational voice of the 
country. We learn from his right reverend biographer that he 
read and studied th€ Scriptures with peculiar attention, and was 
regular in his attendance at chapel; and we know that, however 
by the force of an overwhelming weight of public business, the 
sentiments and principles first nurtured in his mind by the habits 
alluded to, may have been driven from’his thoughts, they did, 
in fact, meet him again when he stood most in need of them, 
and cast a gleam of holy 'comfort upon the* last moments of 
his existence. A princiine so active at the commencement and 
C/onclusion life could not be entirely dormant during the 
course of it; accordingly, we find Mr. l^itt, in every discussion 
in which the interests of ifeligion, or the dignity of eternal truth, 
or the moral ends of social institutions, came directly or inci¬ 
dentally under consideration, invariably staking his. stand at that 
post w'here every Christian is bound to keep w'atch and ward, 
Hi’s whole political life- bore the impressionorhis early culture; 
luad trausccndantas werehisialeuts for business,! and his powers 
of eloquence, it was evident that his remarkable hold of the 
public opinion was in no small degree owing to the influence 
of his private worth. The characters opposed to him could 
be.ar .no comparison with him in this respect. Mr. Fox had 
some kindly qualities, and was good-humoured to his eulogists 
and flatterers, but his virtues were such as required neither 
sacrifice nor self-controul; in a moral view his examjile was ex¬ 
tremely pernicious, and society owed him nothing as a man or 
a(S,a Christian: Mr. Sheridan was a man of depraved manners 
amd gross addictions; his extraordinary talents corruscated 
round ^lis party with short and intermittent flashes, but his 
clmcaQter was like a spell about it that*helped to .per]>eluate its 
ill success; did nbt seem that either of these eminent persons 
loyed their country enough to feel the importance of its mind 
and character; they insulted its institutions by their examples, 
and appeared i^ady to hazard all in the desperate game of their 
party politics. Of parly they were the champions, and to party 
tliey were tlie martyrs, ftm neither the jprince nor the people 
wojuld tfust them; and, while.clamour followed at their heels, 
confidence and. esteem were crowning th^r rival. Mr. Pitt was 
not the.^^ Man Ojli’the People;” but he was the feanyiw the people; 
Hcihadtheir hom?(ge—^his opponents Imd their huzzas; his po-^ 
polarity , was anchored deep in the mind of the coontiy—ttiat oi 
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hJbi poii^€al^rival6 floated on jthe etormy eurface of passion and 
delusion. In a counti^'so capable as JSngland of understanding 
and appreciatk^ pubiio znen» and so fml of a certain sagacity 
in -afEiirs, tJie ftmt; of Experience, practical efficiency in the 
serious business of government, must be the recommendation 
of her statesmenfor serious Imsiness we look for sober men, 
and, whatever vain distinctions the pbilosopher may make 
between public and private' principle, tne Ubnest vulgar know 
much better; they will not oelieve ,themselves safe under an 
administration the elements of which‘are morally unsound. 

There is always, moreover, sometiiihg of a prostitute character 
in a devoted party-man.* ‘The interest of his country holds in 
his mind a secondary place; it is his creed that men are to be 
considered before^ measures. His couiatry serves him only as a 
thing to talk about and to cover his relil aims. Virtue and vice 
lose their proper tiames and distinctions. Action^’ are charac¬ 
terised by the colours to which they belong, end right and wrong 
are miserably confoimded. That mdn of certain principles 
should act in conjunction may justifiable and useful, but 
a ffictious and systematic opposition, proceeding on the avowed 
maxims of that of which Mr. Fox and Mr. Sheridan were t}ie 
leader^ could not but detrimental to the interests of public 
and-^Vate virtue. That could not but be a dishonest confede¬ 
racy, |aad fraught with an immediate tendency to demoralize the 
liatum, by whai^ men were pledged to each other to embarrass 
Crovemment, to foster discontent, to propagate delusion, to 
disparage victories, to aggravate c^ami^, and to vilify honest 
men,, wherever so to do was thought to be conducive to the ul¬ 
timate simcess of what was called the party in opposition. Mr. 
Pitt was, by his education and by his genius, as well as by bis 
Reposition and temper, above these trammels. His i^ind took 
its first infusion of political princjple from a man remarkablb foa 
his stern independence of thinking,—^&om one who, for a course 
of years, was seated on a Ibftier eminence of mentel command 
oyer his conteinporaries than any statesinan that had gone before 
him :'lbr, of Cbhtban^ it.is not too mtlch to .say, that his 
si^eriori^ to the men of his -tiRie was such, and so irresistilde 
combination,of his doquehhey^iris character, his manner, 
his voice, Rs countenance, thtd; eve^ thing was his by chal- 
laEKge,^ by by imi^nderj^'wRcsh^’Others gain by persua- 

stonj»< by bdm^tointse, by t^hcmeipn. His son imrly imbibed 
tii^ saixiiei f ; and the remarkable 

Rffisrenoe a^ to |»ower mid that of his great 

rivtdsi 1^, fpd Mfi Sheridan, was this, that 

Ae cskne jslsfm and he entmed 
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single ^taff, against their spears^ which were like weavers' 
beams^ nor was there any one to bear d Ihield before him, or 
herald to proclaim his approach. His father's name was rather 
of detriment than advantage to him; it placed him at once under 
a comparison which would have disparaged'any powers but his; 
and, as if all things conspired to crush him under the weight of 
premature success aiicf sudden responsibility, he stood, at fire- 
and-twenty, the single column on which the fate “of the empire 
reposed, with the ground trembling benefith him, and the ele» 
ments raging around him. 

Mr. Burke's* youth was a season of preparation, and the me¬ 
diocrity of his fortune saved him from a premature trial of his 
strength. The costly apparatus of his great intellect was all 
ready for use and application before he canle forth into pub¬ 
lic life ; it is true he merited and commanded patronage ; but 
it is true thaf he obtained it: gr^t as were his powers they were 
enlisted in the cause of party ; and, even after they came out in 
all the dignity and effulgence of their own peculiar lustre, they 
enlightened, but they did n^t lead ; they pointed out the rocks 
and the shallows, but they did not steer the vessel. The youth of 
Mr. Fox was a long season of irresponsible exertion; to over¬ 
throw the power that first brought him into notice and into 
action, in the sunshine of which he first grew and expanded, 
was from the time he • discovered its wetness and his own 
strength, the employment of all his energies. This lasted 
through a course of years, ending in a victory which he first 
disgraced by a coalition with his adversary, and then lost by 
his ill use of the power it gave him. By the sentence of his 
Sovereign, or as some would say, of the great and intelligent 
public, perhaps by their joint decree, he was condemned to be 
a- brilliajnit debater," the most brilliant, indeed, that the 
world ever produced, for the jrest of his.life; save some short 
intervals, in which little was done to distinguish him, and what 
was be^t done, was done most in mritStion of his much ca¬ 
lumniated rival, asjif to bear the strongest testimony to the 
ascendency of that*rival, and to justify the choice which had 
decided their fortunes. Of Mr. Sheridan, who, from a vortex 
of festivity, folly, and meb|icty, from a course of shifts and 
difficulties, want and waste, negligence and' distress, was sud¬ 
denly introduced into the great council of the nation, it would 
aigue much ignorance; or prejudice, notto admit die prodigious 
natural powers. But he was altogether the son anddisciple of 
faction, a detenumed party-man, and *n general pledged 
"JtHfore in verba magrstri.''*' Hi# best exertions, too, were 
chmacterised by art and cfintrrvance, and studied effect; the 
odtmrof the theatre accompanied them, and a sptwious splen 
XVII. NO. xxxlv, 2 I 
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doi» inve^ited them. In .{pikcticidly «vineed the 

n^^ssity- of‘ a to .stipport the efib^ of 

genius, and to givo 5 #^eiia',|dieir w and efficacy. Hiatrif 
umpbft were^ fag^im|i^n3d ^en the . gratitude, which his 
casional displays of'|rat£iotism inspired)- never mellowed intoi 
national esteem. I^OiwO^Incapable fixii^ his ascendancy,, dr 

ofeonfinniiig his authority, or of accumulftting favour; his couraei 
was.desfziing, vibrating, and ^liscontmuous; as bright in the* 
morning.; as in the meridian»of his life; till in conclusion he 
sunk (Into a sort of tlvUight in which he was scarcely discern^ 
itde. front, the mass, and in which .^le shadows o£ his departed 
glory beckoned him to* his grave. Mr.* Pitt entered at once 
upon bis great trial before the public, and came out of it witklh'd 
sentence of mankind in his favour. * Every thing in the cpndk 
tion of the State required renovatioil aiid repair, and his first 
task was the mosh unpopular imaglnable,^that of restoring the 
revenue by a-vast adaitjon! to the public burthens. A quick 
succession of diffictdiieB, ;S«ich as wouM have overwhelmed any 
other man lof .mature age and experience, served only to draw 
out the capabilities of his young mind, and to place him uppn 
a pdr with each exigency as it arose. He scarcely divided tiis 
responsibilityjiMrithf^.others)! so much was each great measujte 
notppoasfyihis^wn, sO'/thoroughly did he develope and 
embrfjtocii alh its political bearings. But he had not only to 
digest, but (to/^defend every procedure against an irritated and 
determined .opposition, combining their talents to sift and 
expose it; and; capable, hy their great, .^genuity, eloquence^ 
and experience, of putting it to the severest tests. In all these 
contests, however, it was manifest to the world, that Mr. Pitt 
stood.upon aground froih which; nothing could remove hini,- 7 'a 
familiar business-Uke acqumntance with his whole subject, b); 
all.its details, in all its .relations, and in all its fact's*. Every 
thing was subordinate to this *^tb and accuracy of tact,^ 
this precision and felicity in the handling of his subject; bo 
that his 's'peeches, full and flowing, and argumentative as 
they were, produced satisfaction wimout %atiety^ and delight 
without the dissipation of thought. There was no instance 
of the House expressing weariness or impatience under any 
demt^pd made upon its tinm by hi&i treatment of the most ex- 
tehsi^ subjects. From the first mbtnent to the Iksf of his 
poH^cal the tide,of hi^ elbqq^ce was observed tq.be 

full wi^qut qyerfiqyring, ''mqgna non nimi^ plena 
'lion tumijda* is^^.-non ' lui^uriosa;the ^plenitude , of ms ^rst 
years, Neither ^^k^ed expsqision# nor suffered diminution; 
whaler wasihe level of his Subject, to tbat^his mind rose, and 
it stopped. A certain high**minded disinterestedness of cha- 
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meter was wrought into his manner, and transpired in his loftjr 
declaqiation; but that which was in others,, the evident effect 
of art and study, was too easily proddced« and <0«o much in 
harmony with the sittuons tone of his behaviour in public and in 
private, to be suspected. As he made nO-ifaCrifices to temporary 
effect, but kept himself at an altitude above the atmosphere 
in which vulgar ambition inhales the. breeze of popular ‘favour, 
he was thoroughly* credited in all he advanced ^ and pethaps 
there never existed an orator, #ith such powers of expression, 
whose exertions of them‘have been less accompanied’hy'the 
suspicion of his abusing them to'selfish- purposes. But iiow<^ 
ever true to the question, however faithful to his subject, Mr. 
Pitt never failed to adorn it with the treasures of his chastised 
imagination. We have still sounding in our ears his perfect 
tones, his rich and rouAded diction, his continuous flow, his 
volume, histvigour, his distinctness, his perspicuity, his co- 
jiiousiiess, his .ease, his grace, which made it an easy thing to 
follow his luminous tra^ through ail the vai'iety of his ddmils 
and expositions, and all the mazes of his ipost expanded 
arguments. ^ 

We will now lay before our readers tlie^Bishop of Win- 
cKester’s account of the early^studies 'Pitt,•which will 

have the air of romance, unless we^keep our<eye<(m thet-figure 
which he afterwards made. It is muim loss astonishing that 
his youthful attainments should be so greats than th^ those of 
Mr. Sheridan should have been so little, if we are to credit what 
is related of his slow progress at Harrow school. 

“ Although Mr. Pitt was .little more than fourteen years of age, 
M'hen he went to reside at the university, and had laboured under the 
disadvantage of frequent ill health, the knowledge which he then pos- 
sessed, wa§ very considerable; and in particular, his proficiency in the 
leamTed languages was probably greater dian ever was acquired by any 
other person in such early youth. In Latin authors he seldom pwt 
with dafficulty ; and it was no uncommon thing for him to rea^ inta- 
Englislt six or seven pages of Thucydides, ?irhirahehadnot previoiwly 
seen, without more than two or three mist^es, and sometimeft with¬ 
out even one. * He had such an exactness in discriminating the sense 
of words, and so peculiar penetratiop ii) seizing at once, the meaning 
of a writer, that, as was justly observed by Mr. Wilson, he never seemed 
to learn, but only to recollect. Whenever he did err in rendering a 
sentence, it was owing to the wan^ of a correct knowledge of gram- 
maV, without which too langukge can be perfectly understood. This 
defect, too common in a private education, jt wastny immediate en¬ 
deavour to supply''and ne was not only soon ma^r of all the ordi- 
nary rules of gramihar, but taking great pleasure*in tliC ]^ilok>gic^ 
disquisitions of oridcs and commentators, he beemne deeply versed In 
the niceties of construction and peculiaridea of idioin,> both< in th^ 

2i2 
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IMvi' und Greek languages, had also read the first six books of 
Ettclid's Elements, ^Plitae Trigonometry, the elementary part% of Al¬ 
gebra, and the two quarto volumes of Rutherforth's Natural Philoso¬ 
phy, a work in some d^ree of repute while Mr^Wilson was a student 
at Cambridge, but afterwards laid aside. 

** Nor was it in learning only, that Mr. Pitt was so much superior to 
persons of his age. . Though a boy in years and appearance, his man¬ 
ners were formed, and his behaviour manly, mixed in conver¬ 
sation with unaffected vivacity; and .delivered his sentiments with per¬ 
fect ease, equally free from shyness and. flippancy, and always with 
strict attention to propriety and decorum. Lord Chatham, who could 
not but be aware of the powers of hise son’s mind and understanding, 
haid encouraged him to talk* without reserve u^on every subject, which 
frequently afforded opportunity for conveying useful information and 
just notions of persons and things. When his lordship’s health would 
permit, he never suffered a day to pass without giving instrucrion of some 
sort to his children^ and seldom without reading a chapter of the Bible 
with them. He must indeed, be considered ^s having contributed 
largely to that fund of knowledge, and to those other 'advantages, with 
which Mr. Pitt entered upon his academical life. 

“ The effects V)f a very serious illnefts, with which Mr. Pitt was at¬ 
tacked soon after he went to the university in 1773, occasioned him to 
reside but little at Cambridge in the first three years. This illness, which 
confined him nearly two manths, and at last reduced him to so weak a 
state, that, after he was convlflescefit, he was four days in travelling to 
London, seems to have been a crisis in his constitution. By great at. 
tendon to ,4ict,' to exercise, and to early hours, he gradually gained 
strength without any relapse, or material check; and his health be¬ 
came progressively confinned* At the age of eighteen he was a 
healthy man« apd he continued so for many years. The preservation 
of Mr. Pitt’s life, in Its early part, may be considered as owing, under 
Providence, to his own care and the afPectienate watchfulness oT his 
friends; and the premature declrne of his health, long before he reached 
the ordinary age of man, Uiay as justly be ascribed to the iKvdety and 
fktigue of unremitted. attention to the duties of his public station. 

** It was originsily intended, that Mr, Pitt should take the degree of 
bachelor of aits in die regular way, and be candidate for acaflemical 
honours; but his inability to keep rae necessary terms, in consequence 
of the ilhieSs which has been noticed, caused diiiTmteDtipn to be aban¬ 
doned ; and in the spring of 1776 he was admitted to the degree of 
nmster of arts, to which his birth gttve:hiiti a rig^ and which is usually 
Cinaiferred upon young men of a certa|h rank, after i^out two years’ 
Terence m the tmivershy, without any public examination, or the 
lierforniance ^ablte exerts, aoiuLor cousse without the poorer 
of goring public P^of talents or ateaiitmenCs. 

I-p Wmia Mri ’was vnder-fradfiate, he netrcr omitted attending 
cl^pel pr dining iit the public hsdl, except when 

prevented ly lad&^aftion. Nor ^d be pass a smgle evening out of 
the cdlleffe walls. Indeedf ttfost ef Iris tee was spent with me; and 
excKisively of the Satisfaction T bad* in superintending the education df 
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a young man of his uncommon abilities and thirst for improvement} bis 
sweetc^ss of temper and vivacity of disposition endeared him to me in 
a degree which 1 should in vain attempt to express. 

Towards the latter end of the year 1.776, Mr. Pitt began to mix 
with other young men of his own age and station in life,*theu resident 
at Cambridge; and no one was ever more admired and beloved by his 
acquaintance and friends. He was always the most lively person in 
company, abounding in playful wit and quick repartee; but never 
known to excite pain, or to give just ground of olFcncd. Even those* 
who, from dilFerence in political sentiments, pr from any other cause, 
were not disposed to do him more than justice, could not but allow, 
that as a companion he was unrivalled. Though his society was uni¬ 
versally sought, and frOm the age of seventeen or eighteen he con¬ 
stantly passed his evenings in company, he steadily avoided every 
species of irregularity; and lie continued to pursue his studies with 
ardent zeal and unreniitteii. diligence, during his whole residence in 
the universit}(, which was protracted to the unu^ial length of nearly 
seven years, but with considerable intervals of absence, in the course 
of this time, I never knew him spend an idle day; nor did he ever 
fail to attend me at the appointed hour. At this early period thert; 
was the same firmness of priaciple, and rectitude of conduct, which 
marked his character in the more advanced stages of life. 

It was uiy general rule to read with Mr. Pitt alternately, classics 
and mathematics; occasionally intermixing other branches of learning. 
He proceeded with ft rapidity which can scarcely be conceived; and 
his memory was retentive in a degree of which I have known but few 
examples, although it ha(l not been strengthened by the practice of 
repetition, so properly in use at public schools, but often omitted in 
private education. A tutor is generally satisfied, if he can give his 
pupil some knowledge of an author, by selecting for his perusal cer¬ 
tain parts of his works; but there was scarcely a Latin or a Greek 
classical writer of eminence, the whole of whpse works Mr. Pitt and I 
did not read together. He was a nice observer of their different styles, 
and, alivp-to all their various and characteristic excellencies. The 
quickness of his comprehension did not preyent dose and minute ap¬ 
plication. When alone, ho dwelt for hours upon striking passages of 
an oruftor or historian, in noticing their' tugi of expression, in marking 
their manner of arranging a narrative, or explaining the avowed or se¬ 
cret motives^of actSbn. A few pages sometimes occupied a whole 
morning. It was a favourite employment with him, to compare op¬ 
posite speeches upon the sgtne subject; and to examine how each 
^ speaker managed his own side of the questioii, and obviated or an¬ 
swered the reasoning of his opponent. This may properly be^ called 
stpdy, peculiarly useful to,a future lawyer or "statesman. The au¬ 
thors whom he preferred for this purpose, were Livy, Thucydides, and 
Sallust. Upon these occasioos his observations tvere not unfrequentl^ 
committed to paper, and furnished a topic fo.r conversation with me et 
our next meeting. He was also in the habit of copying any eloquent 
sentence, or any iJeautiful oi* forcible expression, which occurred in 
his reading. The poets of Greece and Rome had their full share of 
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his iitt^Dtlonj an.d l^e unque^tHiably derived from Ithem tbat’cfdvan- 
tagei as well as ai'nuscjhi$nt;i,'' wliich they are eminently calculated to 
confer. So anxious was he to be acquainted with every Greek poet, 
that he read^with me, at his own request, the obscure and in general 
uninteresting work of Xycbphron, and with an ease at first .sight, 
which .if t had not witnessed it, I should have thought beyond the 
compass of human intellect. He was not Ibnd of composition, not 
having been accustomed to it when a boy; nor«did he attain that de¬ 
gree of excel^lence in writing Latin and Greek, which is often acquired 
by young men educated at our public sclrools. 

“ Jt ought, perhaps, to be mentioned, that Mr. Pitt did not construe 
classical authors in the ordinary way, but rca^ sevcrarsentcnces of the 
original,' and then gave the* translation of them; and the almost in¬ 
tuitive quickness, with which he instantly saw the meaning of the most 
difficult passages td' the most difficult writers, made an impression 
upon my mind, which no time can efface.^ He possessed, indeed, this 
faculty in so extraordinary a degree, and his diligent^appllcation to 
Greek literature had rendered his knowledge ofitliat language so cor • 
rect and extensive, that I am persuaded,* if a play of Menander or 
.^schyluS, or an ode of Pindar, had been suddenly found, he would 
have understood it'as soon as any prdfessed scholar. There unques¬ 
tionably have been persons w'ho had far greater skill iu verbal criticism, 
and in the laws of metre; but it may, I believe,be said with the strict¬ 
est truth, that no one ever read the Greek language, even after de¬ 
voting his whole life to the study of it, with greater facility than Mr. 
Pitt did at the age of twenty-one. 

** He was not less successful in mathematics and natural philosophy; 
displaying the. same acuteness and readiness in acquiring knowledge, 
with an unexampled skill in applying it to the solution of problems. 
He was master of every thing usually known by young men who ob¬ 
tain the highest academical honors, and felt a great desire to fathom 
still further the depthsnof pure mathematics; and had I thought it 
right to indulge this inclination, he would have made a wonderful pro¬ 
gress in that abstruse science. When the connexion of tutbr and pu¬ 
pil was about to cease 4>etwcen us*, ^e expressed a hope, that he 
should find leisure and oppor^uni^ to reSd Newton’s Principia ajjain 
with me after some summer circuit; aiitl in the later periods of his 
life, he frequently declared that no portion of hig time had been more 
usefully employed than that, which had been devoted t# tb'esc studies 
—^not merely from the new ideas and actual knowledge which he had 
thus acquired, but also on account of *1110 improvement which his 
mind and understanding had received from the habit of'close attention 
and patient investigation. In trutli, this is the just atid appropriate 
praise of matbematfbal pursuits, tlfut they not only conyey much im¬ 
portant information, but give a strength and, accuracy to the intcl- 
and reasoning puw'^rs, which best qualify young' men, both for 
the duties of the ii|l|sral professions, and fur the business of the higher 
departmenk|gf a^ve,Ufo. ^ 

scarcely any book iii Ihe wicle circuit of Mr. iPitt’s 
pleading, 'from which he derived greater advantage and satisfaction, 
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thjan from Locke’s £ssay on the Human Understanding, of which he 
.formcsfl a. complete and correct analysis. Hp was a great admirer of 
this truly excellent work, while he reprobated the author’s hcitions on 
the origin of civil government, as unfo.upded and of dangerous ten¬ 
dency. He indicated no inclination, and hie certainly Jiaa^o encou¬ 
ragement from me, to carry his metaphysical studies any farther. He 
gave great attention to«the public lectures in civil law, a subject which 
he considered as connected with his intended profession; and iii the 
lectures upon experimental philosophy, he had a pleasure in seeing 
theoretical rules exemplififa and confirmed. Amidst these severer 
studies, the lighter species of literature were by no means omitted ; 
and I ought in particular to mpntion his intimate acquaintance with the 
historical and politicabwriters of his owp country, and his elegant taste 
for the beauties of the English poets. To whatever branch of know¬ 
ledge he applied, or whatwer subject he discqssed, the superiority 
of his abilities, and the cV^arness and comprehensiveness of his mind, 
were equally manifest. These eminent qualities were in no degree 
tarnished by pride or self-conceit, which are too often found in young 
men of distinguished talqnts. He was gentle and un^issuming; an^ 
tlie natural cheerfulness of his temper, and unaffected urtiauity of his 
manners, recommended him tp persons of every age.and station. Upon 
any topic which might arise in conversation, the openness of his cha- 
jracter led him to express his opinion with a manly decision; but at 
the same time he always listened with a due regard and respectful at¬ 
tention to the sentiments of others; and such were the candor and 
mildness of his disposition, that when talking unreservedly with me, 
he never spoke with harshness or resentment even of those from whom 
he had received injurious treatment.” (Vol. i. p. 2—11.) 

We have thought it proper to introduce the abo\e loni.; 
extract, because it has broug-ht to light those particulars o’ 
the life of this illustrious man, the want of wliich has beein 
long matter of regret. The account published by Mr. Gifforr ] 
was pequliarly barren of this interesting portion of intelligence; 
and we should have found no fault with the present right 
reverend biographer i^ he ^ad drawd out this part of his 
history into greater minuteness. •Nothing pleases, nothing in¬ 
terests, nothing instructs more than these domestic details of 
the stagey of if glorious life; while a certain caution is 
necessary in the application we make of such facts, and the 
inferences we found upon them. What share the particular 
course of study above de^ribed may have had in forming the 
mind of Mr. Pitt, or in building up the great edifice of his 
glory, can only be conjectured, though it seems to have been 
such as could not but have, prqinoted the.developement of his 
surprising faculties. His tutor, probably, rather followed timn 
directed the tradk of his procedure, waiting upon the natural 
inquisitivenesssuch asiiind, which would b^ Sure to suggest 
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the ^«u,ocQasive steps by which every inquiiy leight be made 
mo»t speedily to unfold its results, and an intellectual hpld-of 
every subject be most compendiously obtained. 

Amon^ -the early studies of Mr. titt, therBible appears to 
have held art eminent place. We cannot doubt that this was a 
predilection which his tutor was well disposed to encourage. 
Besides the foundation of truth which it probably laid in his 
mind, it is not unlikely that, in such a mind,*- it fostered a taste 
for sublime imagery, and noble expression, which entered 
afterwards most operatively into the composition of his elo¬ 
quence. Some parts of his general^^ method are pointed out as 
novelties, which we rather^ wondered to find so treated in a 
book written by a scholar. To read several sentences of a 
Latin or Greek author, and then give the translation of Uiem, 
seems to us to be the ordinary way with every person who may 
be considered as a^proficient in classical learning. e cannot 
approve of his being induced to read and analyze Locke's Essay 
on the Human Understanding, and to make that the beginning 
;nid end of his metaphysicsd studies. We should have con¬ 
sidered that a cautious theologian* might have seen, in that 
work, some dogmas to which it might be dangerous, both to 
reason and religion, to,give an unqumified assent; and that the 

n er limitations to somb of Mr. Locke’s reasonings might be 
learned from the works of some of his able opponents. We 
know, from the letters published by Lord Grenville of the late 
Lord Chatham to the father of the late Lord Camelford, that 
Lord Bolingbroke’s works, and Dr. Isaac Barrow’s sermons, were 
lavourite models of that great statesman; and, therefore, we 
are not to wonder that they attracted the admiration of Mr. 
Pitt: the sermons are full of noble passages; but the writings 
of Lord Bolingbroke are too diffuse and desultory in compo¬ 
sition to furnish an equivalent to the student, if any thing could 
be an equivalent, for thfe disturbing an^^ dangerous tendencies 
of much of the matter they«contam. Of Middleton’s Life of 
Cicero we cannot but agree in opinion with Mr. Pitt. The 
style_ is very pure; and w'hile it is free frorti all jjjedantry or 
parade of expression, it has a manly beauty, and scholar¬ 
like ele.gance, which will entitle it tojiold a place among the 
models sanctioned by Mr. Pitt’s adoption. 

The letters of the late Lord Chatham, above alluded to, are 
by no means the vehicles of tastuful observation on the com¬ 
positions of others; nor are thpy superior specinaens of episto- 
I#[^'writing in tlbei^iselveS. We are, therefore, not surprised to 
find the liters from that great man, to the subject of these 
Memoirs, while at College, in no respect betlei than wbat nn 
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ordinary man migHt have written. We will anbmit one or two 
of theqi to our readers. The first ^as written by Lord Chatham 
to Mr. Pitt, upon his going to the University, m 1773; 

• “ ‘ Burton*Pynsent, Oct. 9tli> 1775. 

“ * Thursday’s post brought us no letter fitem the dear traveller: 
We trust this day will prove more satisfactory; it is the happy day 
that gave us your brother, and will not be less in favour with all here 
if it should give us, about four o’clock, an epistle from ray dear Wil¬ 
liam. By that hour, 1 reckon, we shall be warm in our‘cups, and shall 
not fail to pour forth, with* renewed joy, gr.atcful libations over the 
much wished tidings of your prosperous progress towards your des¬ 
tination. We dompute^ that yesterday brought you to the venerable 
aspect of alma mater; and that you are Invested to-day with the toga 
virilis. Your i*ace of manly virtue, and meful knowledge is now begun, 
and may the favour of Heaven smile upon the noble career! 

“ * Inttle-was really* disappointed at not being in time to see 

you—a good^ark for my young.vivid friend. He is just as much 
compounded of the elements of air and fre as he was. A due pro¬ 
portion of terrestrial solidity will, I trust, come, and make him per¬ 
fect. How happy, my loved boy, is it, th^t your mamma'and I can 
tell ourselves, there is at Cambridge, one without a* beard, “ and all 
the elements so mixed in him that nature might stand up, and say. 
This is a man.’’ I now take leave for to-day. not meaning this for 
what James calls a regular letter, but a ^yil^ thought, that wings 
itself towards my absSnt William. Horses are ready, and all is birth- 
day. 

“ * Bradshaw has shone, this auspicious morning, in a very fine speech 
of congratulation; but I foresee, “ his sun sets weeping in the lowly 
west,” that is, a fatal bowl of punch will, before night, quench this lu¬ 
minary of oratory. Adieu, again, and again, sweet boy ; and if you 
acquire health and strength every time 1 wish them to you, you will 
be a second Samson, and, what is more, will, 1 am sure, keep your hair. 

“ ‘ Every good wish attends your kind fellow-traveller and chumms 
nor will he be forgot in our flowing bowls to-day.’ ” 

Tq this interesting letter, lady CJbatham added the following 
postscript: • 

« * If more could said expressive of feelings, ray dearest dear boy, 
1 would add as*letter to this epistle, but as it is composed, 1 will only 
sign to its expressive’ contents, 

** ‘ Your fond and loving mother, 

“ * Hester Chatham.’ ” 
(Vol. i. p. 11, 15.) 

The following letter wa^ written from Lord Chatham to Mr, 
Pitt, when he was recovering*from illness. . 

‘ Burton Pynsent, Oct. 30, 1773. 

“‘With what ease of min'd and joy of heart J write to my loved 
William, since Mr. Wilson’s cdmfortable letter of Monday! I do not 
mean to address you as a sick man: I trust in heaven that convalescent 
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is l^e. only title 1 am to give you in the ailing tribe; and that you are 
noir enjdying the happy advantage of Dr. Glynn’s acquaintance, as 
one of the cheerful and witty sons of Apollo^ in his poetic, not his me- 
d^wl} attjribute. But, though 1 indulge witli iu^pressiblc delight, the 
thought of your returoing health, I cannot, help being a little in pain, 
lest you shpuld make more haste than good speed to be well. Your 
mamma has been before me,' in suggesting that most useful proverb, 
reetder pour mieux sauter^ useful to all, but to^the ardenU necessary. 
You mi^ indeed, my sweet bc^, better than any one, practise this sage 
dictum, without any risque or bpen throsnn out (as little James would 
chase ^learning. All you want, at present, is ; with 
this, if your ardor upKyrsom can be kept nt, till you are stronger, you 
will make noise enough. Haw happy the task, my noble amiable boy, 
to caution you only against pursuing loo muchf all those liberal and 
praiseworthy things, to which less happ^ natures are perpetually to be 
spurred and driven! I will not tease yiu with too long a lecture 
in favour of inactiqii, and a competent stupidity, your Awo best tutors 
and comjTanions at present. You have time to^spare: consider there 
is but the Encyclopedia ; and when you kave mastered all that, what 
will remain? You rvill want, like Alexander, another world to 
conquer. Your mamma joins me in every word; and we know 
how much your alfectipinatc mind can sacrifice to our earnest and ten¬ 
der wishes. Brothqrs., and sisters are w^cll; all feel about you, ilMnk 
and talk of you, as .tPey flight. My affectiouatc remembrances go 
in great abupdance to Mr. Wilson. Vive, \^ale, is the unceasing 
prayer of your truly loving father, Chatham.’ ” 

(Vol. i. p. 13, 14'.) 

. r “ Hayes, Sept. 2, 1774. 

** ‘ I write, my dearest William, the post just going out, only to 
thank you for your' most welcome letter, and for the aftectionatc 
anxiety you express for my situation, left behind in the hospital, when 
.our dying camp;moved to Stowe. Gout has for the present sub¬ 
sided, and seemS'to intend deferring his favours till w^inter, if autumn 
will do its duty, and bless us with a course of steady wea'tker; tthosc 
days, which Madame de Sevigtic so beautifully paints, des jours files 
d*o}'etde soye. , ' * ^ 

** ‘ I have the pleasure to tell you, your mother and sisters returned 
perfectly well from Bucks, warm in praises of magnificent and princely 
l^towe; and full of due sentiments of the agree^le and«kind reception 
tliey found there. No less than two dancings, ih the short time‘they 
passed there. One escape from a wasp’s nest, which proved only an 
adventure to talk of, by the incomparable skill and presence of mind of 
Mr. Cotton, driving our girls in his carriage with four very fine horses 
and no postilhqn. 'They fell into^n ambuscade of w'asps more fierce 
.. than Pandours, wl^o beset t^qse qoursers of sj^irit n,qt .inferior to 
^^ Aonthuft Sind '{^drhes, tftid stung them to madnesa;, when disdaining 
titc niastM’s'fra^‘ he turned them slmiit mtd a hdagei threw spme of 
thcim. as ne niei^i^t'o do; and leapingjdowrt, seizp^ tlie 'bridles of the 
lead^s, w'lvieh drorded time fer yoUr Sisters to get out safe and sound, 
honbr, in pmnt of courage, intact, as well as their bones; for they 



ar& ^i^lebriueiS not a. little on ^eir conyposure in th£ii nliirming situation. 
1 rejoJfce that your time passes to vour min’di^ in the cvnchat^.d,seat of 
the Muses. However, knowing that those heavenly ladi^ liS^itke the 
London fair) delight*niost and spread their choicest chf^riins htid trea* 
sures in sweet retired solitude, 1 wo*n*t wonder that their trii^ votary 
is happy to be alone with them. Mr. Prettymaii will by no means spoil 
company, and I wish ^ou joy of his return. How many commons 
have you lost of late*? Whose fences have you broken ; and in wjhat 
lord of the manor’s pound have any strai/s o/* science been foCind, since 
the famous adventure of csftctilng the horses with such admirable ad¬ 
dress and alacrity? 1 beg ray alectionate compliments to MV. Wil¬ 
son, and hope you will Jjoth beware of an, inclosed country for the fu¬ 
ture. Little James is si ill with us, doihg penance for the higji living 
so well described to you in jVIrs. Pam’s excellent epistle. All loves 
follow my sweetest boy in more abundance' than I have time or ability 
to express.” * * 

** 1 desire ¥ny best cempliments^to the kind andfobliging master who 
loves Cicero and yoti.”’ (Vol. i. p. 15—17.) 

The letter which follows was written about seveii^ or eight 
months before the death of»the Earl. - • 

Hayes, Sept. 22, 1777. 

* “ ‘ How can I employ my reviving pen so well as by addressing a 
few lines to the hope and conifoit of my lifc» niy dear William ? You 
will have pleasure ti> see, under my own hand, that 1 mend every day, 
and that 1 am all but well. 1 have been this niorhing to Camden- 
place, and sustained, most inanfully, a visit, and all the idle talk 
thereof, for above an hour by Mr. Norman’s clock; and returned 
home, untired, to dinner, where I eat like a farmer. Lord Mahon 
has confounded, not convinced, the incorrigible soi-disnnt Dr. Wil¬ 
son. Dr. Franklin’s lightning, rebel as he is, stands proved the more 
innocent; and Wilson’s nobs nfust yield to the pointed conductors. 
On Friday, lord Mahon’s indefatigable spirit is to exhibit another in- 
cemlium,'to lord mayors foreign ministers, and all lovers of philoso¬ 
phy and the good of society $*and means^to illuminate the harisson 
with ,a little bonfire of twelve hundred faggots and a double edifice. 
Had our dear friend been born sooner. Kero and the second Charles 
could never have apiused themselves by reducing to ashes the two 
noblest citie.f in the world. My hand begins to demand reposeso, 
with my best compliments to Aristotle, Homer, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
not forgetting the civilians, *£nd law of nations tribe, adieu, niy dear¬ 
est William. * Your evtc most afiectronote father, 

“ ‘ ClIiiTHAM.’ 

. . ,; • • (Vol. i. p. 17, 18.) 

Mr. Pilt bcjgan to reside in‘Hincoln’s-Inn, and to attend 
’ Westminster mil, in the spring of 1780, about two years aftgr 
death; having lost,in the laeam tiiiqm* sister,the 
,1^i^ipouhtess Mahon, and a‘yownget brother, Mr. James Pitt, a 
(post captain in the navy, on the death of the latter of whom he 
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wrote a very feeling letter to ^le author of the*se Memoirs, which 
he has given to the public. *At the general election, ki the 
autumn of 1780, he was an unsuccessful candidate for Cam¬ 
bridge University; and ift January following he was chosen for 
the borough'of Appleby, in Westmoreland. 

The occasion of Mr. Pitt’s first speech in Parliament, and 
the circumstances attending it, are thus related in these 
Memoirs; * 

** On the 26th of February, a circun^tance of a very remarkable 
nature occasioned Mr. 'Pitt to make his first speech in the house of 
commons. The subject of debate Mr. Burke’a bill for econo¬ 
mical reform in the civil list. • Lord Nugent vfas speaking against the 
bill; and Mr. Byng, member for Middlesex, knowing Mr. Pitt’s sen¬ 
timents upon the measure, asked him fo reply to his lordship. Mr. 
Pitt gave a doubtful answer; but in th§ course of lord Nugent’s 
speech, he determii^ed not to repljr to him. Mr. Bypg, however, 
understood that Mr. Pitt intended to speak after lord Nugent; and 
the moment his lordship sat down, Mr. and several of his 

friends, to, whom he had communicated Mr. Pitts supposed intention, 
called out, in th& manner usual in the house of commons, Mr. Pitt’s 
name as being about to speak. This probably prevented any other person 
from rising; and Mr. Pitt, finding himself thus called upon, aijd 
observing that the house waited to hear him, thought it necessary to 
rise. Though really not intending to speak, h» was from the begin¬ 
ning collected and unembarrassed; he argued strongly in favour of 
tlic bill, and noticed all the objections whicb had been urged by the 
noble lord who immediately preceded him in the debate, in a manner 
which greatly astonished all who heard him. ’ Never were higher ex¬ 
pectations formed of any person upon his first coming into parliament, 
and never were expectations more completely answered. They were 
indeed much more than answered: such were the fluency and accu¬ 
racy of language, such the perspicuity of arrangement, and such the 
closeness ot reasoning, and manly and dignified elocution—generally, 
even in a much less degree, the fruity of long habit and experience— 
tliat it could scarcely be believed to be 4he first speech of a young 
man not yet two-and-twenty. * , ♦ • 

On the following day, Mr. Pitt, knowing my anxiety upon every 
subject which related to him, with his accustomdQ kindi^ss) wrote to 
me at Cambridge, to inform me, that * he had heard his own voice in 
the house of commons;’ and modestly expressed his satisfaction at the 
manner in which his ij^st attempt at parliamentary speaking had been 
received.” (Vol. i. p. 22, 23.) 

Mr. Pitt having" now fairly "entetfed on his political life, 
the Bishop presents iis witjk the regular series of his ora¬ 
tions in the House of Commons, in aid of the prevailing 
efforts which were then making to eflfectuate the overthrow of 
the declining power <if Lord‘North. • Thethrefi speeches which 
were delivered bv him. in the first session in which he sat, and 
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which ended on tlfe 18th of July, 1781, established his charac* 
ter a!| an orator, insomuch, thajj the.l^ishop tells us that a 
friend of Mr. Fox informed him that, upon hisj saying to Mr. 
Fox, “ Mr. Pitt, Ji think, promises .to be one of the first 
speakers ever heard in the House of Commons,” Mr. Fox in¬ 
stantly replied, ** He is so already,” In the mean time, Mr. 
Pitt continued an attendant on the courts, and at the circuits; 
but his opportunities of displaying hils talents for the bar were 
few, and of no magnitude. During his short continuance in 
the profession, he never 'had an opportunity of addressing a 
jury; but it sterns that in spme bribery causes from Cricklade, 
in which he was junior counsel, he ^rgued a point of evidence 
with great abilii^y; and as junior counsel also, in an' adultery 
cause at Exeter, he displayed such talents .in cross-examina¬ 
tion, that it was the opin#on of the bas*, he should have led the 
cause. And in one of those, mock debates, nmhratiles exer- 
citationeSf which ,are resorted to by young men intending 
themselves for the profession of the bar, Mr. Pitt, it ap- 

f ears, gave prognostics of his future eminence as a* speaker, 
t is very questionable, however, whether, had he followed 
up the profession of a barrister, he would have risen to ex¬ 
cellence. Those who have been most distinguished as advo¬ 
cates have often made but a smalf figure in parliamentary 
debates; and this is enough to invalidate the inference that a 
powerful orator in the senate must necessarily have risen to 
great distinction at ,.the bar, had the chances of life deter¬ 
mined him to that course. The reasons for this disparity of 
attainment, in situations between which theme is. so much 
affinity, are doubtless very varidus and minute, .and some are 
probably very deep and latent in the constitution of the mind; 
but some important differences readily occur: the barrister 
addresses a small auditory, upon prescribed topics, with the 
facts supplied to him,—;the 'senator addresses the collective 
mind>of the country, has to choose his topics, and collect his 
facts,—and, which is a difference most important in its effect 
upon the- i^ental and physical economy of the speaker, the 
advocate must be heard,—the parliamentary orator can only 
command attention by deserving it. On the other hand, the 
narrowness of technical railge, the singleness of .purpose, and 
closeness of detail, requisite as well in the conduct of a cause at 
Nisi Priusi as in the expcsitioli and maintehance of the points 
arising out of it, before the judges, may easily be supposed 
wanting in him who possesses all the requisites for a diflusive 
parliamentary debater. ^ • \ * 

In the ensuing session’ of Parliament, Mr. Pitt entered ^pon 
a course of grand and spirited declamation against the conti- 
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n^l^QO^ of the Am^rioan war. A sucoaasion of reao^Iu.tijoo» 
wem~mf>yei ,^ay after^day, iavolving, under various forms* Iho 
coadenu^tiou of t|ie ministers* on tiie conduct and colitinu- 
anoe, of the American war^; till at length* on 15tb of March, 
171^, ;thei house dividing upon the question* the numbers were,. 
23d foT; ministers, and 2^27 against them; and, on the.Wednes¬ 
day fe^.wing) hord North* m his place^i announced the resig¬ 
nation, of himself and Kis' colleagues. It .must be admitted 
that Jthia .unfortunate administration was sinking under the 
assaults of Mr. Fox and his political associates; but the pro- 
nuaent.pai^.acted by Mr. Pitt during the last twelve months of 
its existence, strikes us.vrith the greatest surprise,, when we 
reflect that he had not yet Attained the twenty-|nird year of his 
age; ^ ^ * ‘ 

During the few months which the ^.dministration lasted, of 
which the Marquis of Rockingham was the head, being first 
Lord of*the Treasury* while Lord Shelburne and Mr. Fox were 
the two ^l^ecretaries ’of iState, Mr. Pitt^ coh&nued attached to 
his proftssion of the daw, declining several offers of lucrative 
posts*, being avowedly determined Co belong to no administra¬ 
tion of which be did oot form a part. It. was at this time that 
he became connected with the associations, formed for the pur¬ 
pose of‘Obtaining what »was called a Reform in Parliament^ 
and wa8:aidected,as the prwerest person to*bring forward thin 
question in the House of Ckmimons. The fate of this motion 
is well known* as well as of that of Alderman Sawbridge* who 
moved on th^ f7f4‘of May, in the same year, to bring in a bill 
for shor^riiqgMb^diiraiidti Of parliaments, which had the sup¬ 
port of boih; Mic. Jox, Mr. PitfS Succeeding 

efforts in favpbf of .tbff measure yf^jce certainly not character*, 
ized by muph .jsppeamnce of ^e«d; find him, at the be¬ 

ginning of .,,tbe . Fren^ HeyoLutimi, .if not abandoning, it 
altogether, at least decidedly opposing it, OA.the ground of the 
great danger of imsettling ,the constijlution^ aud opening it to 
any mate^al changes* at.a period in which'SO much public agi¬ 
tation prevailed* and when the peace ofevery^mpire wfis threatr 
eried by revolutionary principles and a boundless thirst of in¬ 
novation. This is perhaps the only instance of a substantial 
change in Mr. Pitfs^ opinions during £he course of his political 
life, and ith?/s been*made a freq^uent ground for the cnarge of 
ifi^<|p^stencY. But the charge •is altogether vain and ridic^ 
Ipbs.^^ ,|t besides, assuming the fact in oppositioh fO his own 

'• / : — ‘ 

>H*'a gsoat aud explicit declaration qn tlm subject was made 
in the.year 1792*iil .the spring of which yq^r that most de¬ 
testable association .was formed, calling itself the ** Friends of 
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tli€S Pieoj)le,” consiilting of 100 persons, twenty-eight of whom 

a^ire members of the Houso of Ccgnmons, in opposition 
to government, with the exception of Mr. Fox, and mo^ of 
whom; as the Bishop of Winchester* observes, were avowed 
admirers of the French Revolution. It was in consequetice of 
a resolution entered into at this association, that Mr. Grey, on 
the doth of April, 1792, gave notice of his intended motibn for 
a' reform in the representation, Mi4 Pitt rose immediately^ 
after Mr. Grey, and said ** he believed it was not strictly re¬ 
gular to enter into any observations upon a mere notice of a 
motion, and, therefore, he was under the correction of the 
chair whether should articulate a syllable. 

** Go on! go onl was echopd and re-echoed from all the different 
parts of the house. He then proceeded;—* If evef there was an occa¬ 
sion, on which the mind dT every man, who had any feefing for the 
present, or h<9pc for the future happiness of this •country* should be 
interested, the present is the time for its exertion. The present is the 
time, in which the whole Iit>use should lose sight of, form in the regu¬ 
lation of debate, and apply at once to tlie' substance bf tHe subject 
which has been mentumed. Nothing can be Said,* hbtliiiig can be 
whispered upon this Object, at this time, wlilCh ir!h>Cs lict involve 
questions, of the most extensive, the most serious, the mrat lasting 
importance to* the people of this kingdoms—to die ir&ty being • of the 
state. 1 have o|her motives, 1 confess, besidesihe general Importance 
of the subject, to say a few words now upoii'jt) ^ It is a question, 
upon which 1 have thought attentively. I an|sqmvll}ing to yreary the 
house with many observations upoq my own oout^uct, pr upon what 
seems not exactly to correspond with what I prulb^scd in the earliest 
part of my public character, because I am convinced* that the ques¬ 
tion to be brought forward, will involve 8ptnet|iing more than the 
character, the fortune, the cbnnexion,‘'the libertV, or the life of any 
individual. It may affect the peace and tranqbil)lty’which, under the 
favour of’Providence, this coUhtiy has long enjoyed, in a superior 
degree, perhaps, to any part 'oft tne habitable globe. It may affect 
us, who, from the time of ^encmi darkness and bondage, to the pre¬ 
sent hour, have sat quietlyi pavseiving other powers struggling with 
tyranny and oppression, while we enjoyed oUr freedom; it may bring 
us into anarchy and coniuMon, worse, if possible, than if we had to 
contend with despotism itself. 

‘ I think, that the counby should know, what the opinions of 
public men.fure, upon the subject now before ns, and^ow they feel 
at this moment. I confess they have a peculiar rightxo know from 
me, my opinion relative ta parliamentary reform, lycould have, 
wished, that a subject of this iipmeiyse importance had been bro\ight 
forward at a time, when I was personally more able to take an active 
pa^'ih a debate than at present, but above all bb a day, bnNjhiA the 
abuse had no other matter tp attend fo* 1 wi^h aliso, the hff^rable 
gentleman would bring it forward in some distiact propositioa 
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tb t^e house, that they might, earlv in tlie^tiext lession of parfiament, 
take the whole qiiestion^nto consideration; . in which case, I^hould, 
perhaps, have reserved myself until the day appointed, for the con¬ 
sideration of the subject; hut as this is a genera^, notice, without any 
specific proposition, 1 must say, 1 feel no difficulty in declaring, in 
the most decisive terms, that X object both to the time and to the 
mode, in which this business is brought forward. I feel this subject 
so deeply, that I must sp^ak upon it without any reserve. I will 
therefore confess, that, in one respect, my opmion upon thfs sub¬ 
ject is changed, and I am not ashamed to^own it. I retain my opinion 
of the propriety of a reform in parliament, if it could be obtained 
without mischief or dai^er, by a general concurrence, pointing 
harmlessly at its object, mt, I confess, I am afrajfu at this moment, 
that if agreed to by this house, the security of a^ the blessings we 
enjoy, will be shaken to the foundation.* I confess^ I am not sanguine 
enough to hope, that a reform at this tin^ can safely be attempted. 
My object always has been, and now is most particula^y so, to give 
permanence to that which wc actually enjoy, rather than to remove 
any actually subsisting grievances. X conceive &at die only security 
for the continuance of the beautiful system of our constitution, is in 
the house of commons; but I am sorrpto confess, that this security is 
imperfect, while there are persons who think, that the people are 
inadequately represented in the degree now asserted. It is essential 
to the happiness of the pepple, that they should be convinced, that 
they and the members of this house feel an iden^ty of mterests; that 
the nation at large, and the representatives of the people, hold a 
general conformity of sentiment: this is the essence of a proper 
representative aptemhly; under, this legitimate authority, a people 
may be said to.he really free; and this is a state, in which the true 
spirit of projper democracy may be said to subsist. This is the only 
mode by whidi ^edom and due order can be well united. If attempts 
be made to go beyond this, ^cy will end in a wild state of nature, 
which mocks the name df Id^erty, and by which the human character 
is degraded, instead of being exalted. I once thought, and^stiU 
think, upon the point of representatipn of the commons, that if some 
mode could be adopted, by which the people might have any addi¬ 
tional security for a continuance of the blessings which they now 
enjoy, it would be an improvement m the constitution Of this country. 
That is the extent of my object: farther I nevdl* wishe^ to go; and 
if this could be obtained without the risque of losing what we have, 
1 should think it wise to make the experitpent. When I say this, it is 
not because 1 believe^there is any existing grievance in the country, 
at this, ba.4r. On the contrary^ 1 believe, that at this hour, we 
eli|by as much liberty as a man,ought to wish for; and that 

ve 'ta.'e in a rcate of prosi^ty^dbd progressive improvement, seldom 
edixailed, never exceHeo, by any nation at any period in the history 

** come to the time and mode 'of bringing this subject for¬ 

ward; '.^pon these points, every ratimlal man two- things to con- 
siderJ' are, the probability of successi and the, risque to be 
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run attempt.* Upon the latter consideration, I own .Uiat my 

apprehensions are very great; I fear'the eviils which maj^ follow the 
attempt; and, looking at it in both views, I soe nothing but .discou¬ 
ragement. 1 see no, chance of succeeding in the attempt, ini first 
place; but, I see great danger of anarchy and confusion tn the second. 
It is true I have made some attempts upon this subject mx^lf;*but at 
what time ? What wene the circumstances in whidi I did so? There 
was then a general ajiprehension, which’ now, thank God, is referred 
to rather as a matter of history, than anything else-^ati fear of danger 
is entirely removed—but there was then a general feeling, we 
were upon the verge of a public national bankruptcy, and aVrong 
sense was entes^ned of praclical grievances: this was at the end of 
the American aW, succeeding a period,* when the influence of the 
crown was declarad to have increased, to be increasing, and that it 
ought to be diminished. Mhny thought, and I was of the number, 
that, unless there was a better connection between the parliament 
and the people, and an uniformity of sentaneat .between Uiem, the 
safety of the county was endangered. Many moderate men, liow- 
cver, there were at that* time, wjio admitted there were abuses, 
which ought to be corrected; but who, having weighed the whole 
state of the case, even as it stood then, were of opinion, that, al¬ 
though some evil was to be met with, yet that, the 

gQod preponderated; and, therefore, from a, fear't^^^'’ •^‘inconse¬ 
quences, they voted against my plan of^ reformation. .^ucb 
a time, and under such circumstances, modera;te men thought in this 
way, what would they think under the present cirisumstances? I put 
it, not only to this house, but also to the .country at large; and I 
would ask all moderate,men in it, what are their feelings on this sub¬ 
ject at this moment ? I believe, that I can anticipate the answer.— 
* This is not a time to make hazardous experiments.' Can we forget 
what lessons have been given to the wo^^ld, within a few years ? Can 
we lament the present situation of tills kingdom, when contrasted 
with that of others ? Can we ea;pect that ^ese moderate men will 
become converts to the new system adopted in another country ? If 
not,* there can be no hope of success, and.CQnseqwntly.no wisdom in 
the attempt.* * 

“ * But it seems that there is .a grSat^nnmber of persons in tHb 
country, who wish for a reform in parliament, and that .they ace 
increasing •delly. Thkt their number is great, 1 am h£q)py enough to 
doubt: what tneir interest or their vigour will be, if cmled upon to 
exert themselves against tbe j^ood sense and courage i of the sober 
part of the community, does irat occasion me much apprehension. 1 
do not mean to allude to the sentiments of any partiem g^gs^ ers of 
this house, for the purpose o^ refiectinpp Upon them with bul; 

wHen they come in the shape of advert^ments in ~ 

the public, as it were, to repair tO thSir standard! and to 
they should be reprobated, and the tendency of their 
posed to the people in its true colors. 1 am willing, as long 
to put the best conbiraction up^ thekedons of gentlmxMinithews(^ 
admit of, and^ give them credit for their intentions; but' 
iHno. 
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tisements I allude to in the newipapers, are sanctioned with the name 
of the honorable gentleman who has given this notice; and therefore 
1 wilt say« that there ought to be great activity on the part of the 
Teal fri^ds qf the constitution, who should tale pains properly to 
address the public tnihd> and to keep it in that state which is neces¬ 
sary for the preservation of our present tranquillity. I have seen, 
with concern, that those ^ptlemen, of whentn I speak, members of 
this hou^e, are associated with others, w'ho not only profess r/jform, 
but unequivocally avow revolutionary principles, and applaud and 
circ^te publications of the most peridcious tendency: This cir- 
cura^nce affbrds sUs^^icion, that the motion |br reform is nothing 
more than the prelirhhiary. to the overthrow pf the ■»^hole system of 
our present government. If*they succeed, they win destroy the best 
constitution that was ever formed upon^tlie babita(jle globe. These 
considerations leadlme to wish the house to take great care, that no 
encouragement be given to any step, whKih may sap the very foun¬ 
dation of that constitution. When 1 see these opinia^ns published, 
and know them to be connected with principles ^consistent with the 
form of our government-^tbe hereditary s'uccession .to the tlirone— 
the hereditary titles of our men of rank—and leading to the total 
destruction of all subordination in tlie*itate, I confess Ifeel no incli¬ 
nation to promise my support to the proposed motion for a parlia¬ 
mentary reform. It would be to follow a madness, which has been 
called liberty in another country—a condition at war with true freedom 
and good order-—a state to which despotism itself is preferable—a 
state in wiiich liberty cannot exist for a day: if it appears in the morn¬ 
ing, it must perish before sun-set. 

* I beg leave to assure the house, that I think it my duty, to the 
last hour of my life, to oppose* to the utmost of my power, all pro¬ 
jects of this nature- So much do I disapprove the present attempt, 
that if 1 were called to choose, either to hazard this, or for ever 
abandon all hope or desire to:, have any reform at all, 1 should say, 
that I would have no reform whatever; and I believe, that as a 


member of parliament, as an Englishman, as an hohest hian, I dis¬ 
charge my duty in making that declaration at once. I wish the 
honorable gentleman to reflect seriously on his character, and the 
stake he possesses in this country; and to consider, how much may be 
lost by an indiscreet attempt upon this subject. ^ 

. “ * I have now made a sort of compendium of the objections I 
shall submit to the house and the public, if the motion should ever be 
made and 1 have only tp add my earnest prayer for the security and 
ptesenfation nf the •constitution of ^this country—a monument of 
which has hitherto been the exclusive blessing of the 
iVo,l.ii..i>.; ^5-2-463*) 

aboye^speqph it »eeuis that Mr. Pitt considered that 
wqiph td 'tvhicn he had given his early support, had sub- 
been carried far beyond his own original views; that 
had contemplated had entirely chahged its spirit and 
4Shyaoter, having become mixed with French'Evolutionary 
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madness; that wliat was true in^he abstract^ bad become dan- 
geroas in application; and that under* its name and pretence 
a multitude of mischievous objects had concealed themselves. 
We cannot, hov\%ver, help suspecting that although any of 
these reasons might have justified a change of policy in Mr. 
Pitt, a change of sentiment had really taken place in his mind, 
as those objects, which, at a greatel distance, had cheated his 
fanc^^, were brouglit within his immediate perception and actual 
contact; that what had seemed to the speculative ardour of 
youth to be deformities and anomalies, jiad proved themselves, 
to the wisei^ye of expeaience, ||0 be , the buttresses and sup¬ 
ports of the Mifice*; and, that a more practical acquaintance 
with the interi^’ of the constitution, had shown that those ir¬ 
regularities which seemed to dis&amre it, had arisen out of a 
principle of adjustment to the wamS, infirmities, and exigen¬ 
cies of huihan condition. It would, inde€^, be a rigid crite¬ 
rion of consistency, were it required to evince itself by a cor¬ 
respondence of sentimbnt between the ages of twpnty-three 
and forty-five; and were the senator of a twelvemonth old ex- 
jiected to carry with him, through all the subsequent stages of his 
ij^ccumulating observation, one unvarying opinion on the most 
complex and experimental of all subjects. It is that subject 
on which wise inAi are more often found to chaiige their opi¬ 
nion than any other in political science. To the vulgar the 
hope of change is always seducing; they are always unable to 
separate adventitious and remediable evils from those which 
are a necessary part of man’s allotment: the mischievous and 
ambitious find the illusion well calculated to answer their per¬ 
sonal ends; the young and sanguine politician, misled perliaps 
by the very magnanimity of his clfaracter, adopts the beautiful 
error; but as .experience guides him to a better knowledge and 
safer tests, he estimates m^re wisely things that are, and 
discerns more clearly the danger of untried speculations. He 
perceives that there is no model in buj history for the proposed 
changes ; that what is most excellenthas been least the result 
of contrivance; that what might be easily undone, might be 
impossible to be restored; that in truth, and in fact, parliament 
has never been better composed; that, composed as it is, it 
acts efficaciously; that it is the epitome‘of theVij atio n, com¬ 
prising a more substantial and diffusive represenlh'a’^^i^ tbfi 
nnnd of the country, than if*it were wholly of pc^ his^^te- 
ria)e>; and, in fine, that it is the variegajted pattern va¬ 

rious nature, various habits, various faculties, exhibitill" ‘ the 
cOlouFfi of the human character in its mosaic of b7wf' ing 
embroidery. * ^ 

. .The death of Lord Rockingham, and the consequent 
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of administration, produeied ai'emarkable eem in Mr. Pitt's life. 
Lord Shelburne was appointed First Lord of the Treasury/' and 
Mr. Fox and Lord John (^avendish immediately resigned their 
ofHees, a ste^ in perfect consistency with MV. Fox's maxim of 
governing himself, in his political conduct, with a regard rather 
to men than measures ; it being considered that the whigs were 
an indivisible body, of \|hich the Duke of Portland, on the 
demise of Lord Rockingham, was the ostensible head. Under 
Lord Shelburne's short-lived administration, Mr. Pitt, at the 
age of twenty-three, or little more, was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. From this moment thte gres^t oare/Jt of Mr. Pitt 
begun, and LincOln's-Inn \^a8 exchanged for P)owning-street. 
We have now an account of a visit of Mr. Pitt^o Mr. Fox, to 
propose his return to officej||md his refusal to join any adminis¬ 
tration of which Lord SH^urne was file head ; and from that 
period we may date the politicalTiostility of these fVvo remark¬ 
able men. The memorable coalition between Mr. Fox and 
Lord Nouth is the next great event which affected Mr. Pitt's 
political condition. Mr. Fox had, •indeed, a difficult task in 
defending this ill-omened measure against his adversaries in the 
house, but principally against hiriiself and his own former exasper¬ 
ated philippics. The wholeetrength of his ingenuity and resources 
were demanded for this occasion, and sdlHiis ingenuiW and 
resources were exhibited. Finer instances of large and affecting 
eloquence the powers of man have been unable to produce. 
We shall here repeat what we have said before, that in the use 
of that morality which Socrates brought down from Heaven, 
and infused into the familiarities of domestic intercourse, in 
the art of addressing the ^ommon feelings, and appealing to 
the duties of ordinary humanity, warm, as it were, from the 
fire side, Mr. Fox was a great proficient. His.characteristic 
was that of speaking •ijfiixwj, with a language, feeling, and 
imagery, accessible to all. ^ Over these topics and their dialect 
he threw the splendid investiture of his classic genius; it was 
in this field that he moved with a masculinq and gigantic ease, 
and developed the matchless graces of his vigopods under¬ 
standing. Yet after having, in a speech delivered at the be¬ 
ginning of the year 1775, declared |.hht ** if his private resent¬ 
ments l^ir^fmenced his public conduct, he might have 

g f Noble Lord with ^e most unexampled treachery 
od; ” words repeated by* him after being called to 
' having in a subsequent debate on the 22d of June, 
1 that ** it was impossible for him to state iu any 
language could admit of, the shimk he felt when a 
ventured to suggest air alliance with the ministers 
mycd their country;" after having in his speech on 
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the distribution of the loan on tlij^ 26th of March, 1781, accused 
the minister of haying “prostituted the* jJower of his office to the 
most abandoned, wicked, and dishonest purposes.” And in a 
few months afterWards, November 27, 1781, expre^ssed his trust 
that the ministers would hear of their ruinous measures at the 
tribunal of justice, p-nd expiate them on the public scaffold ; ” 
lastljr, after having, on a motion for |ieace with America on the 
25th of March, 1782, desired it might be understood that 
** he did not mean to have any connection with the ministers; 
that from the moment w’hen he should! make any terms with 
them he wonW rest^satisfiad to be called the most infamous of 
mankind; th‘A he could not for amihstant think of a coalition 
with men, who jn every public and private transaction, as minis¬ 
ters, had showm themselves void of any ifrinciple of honour 
and honesty; that in ^he hands of such men he would not 
trust his hdnour even for a rtiinute; ” it i« not very easy to 
digest tlie coalition that did afterwards take place, or to find 
its apology in the necessity to which the Whigs were driven, 
of agglomerating all the fragments of powes whicli they had 
helped to scatter, in order to make head against a single youth 
ijotyet twenty-four years of age, a novice in his own profession, 
and with nothing to help him but his.** robe and his integrity.” 
Mr. Pitt’s.defensite speech, on the first attack of this formida¬ 
ble coalition, is thus in substance recorded by Bishop Tomlinc. 

** Mr. Pitt began his reply, by noticing the unbecoming language of 
triumph used by Mr. Fox on that day, and by assuring the house, tliat 
no party motives should ever seduce him to any inconsistency, which 
the busiest suspicion should presume to glance at. He would never 
engage in political enmities without ^ public cause—he would never 
forego such enmities without the public approbation—nor would he be 
questioued and* cast off in the face of that house, by one virtuous and 
dissatisfied friend. These the sober and dyrable triumphs of reason 
over the weak and profligate inconsistencies of party violence, these 
the steady triumphs of virtue over success itself, should not only be 
his in his present situation, but through every future condition of his 
life; triutnplis, whitih no length of time should diminish, which no 
change of principles should ever sully. 

** He then detailed at great length the situation of this country with 
respect to its army, its navy, wnd its finances; ^nd on^the other hand 
stated the military apd naval strength of our numeroufJ^^^^ldcs, with 
ap allusion to Mr. Fox’s bumiliotitig and unsaccessfu?^. *** 

Holland on the subject of peace, when he was secretary^ self-a 
speaking of the deficiency of oflr revenue, *lic exclaimed,j TCnce 
to Mr. Fox’s assertion, that other nations were in equ*"* * tress, 

* Good God! to what consequences does the honorable gentife'.^^ 
us ?' Sliould I have ventured* to advis^ the continuance of wa^i^ii^he 
lisqu&of a public bankruptcy, which would almost have disson^a^e 
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bonds of government, and have ^volv^d the state in the confusion of 
a general ruin ? Should f have ventured to do this, because one of the 
•adverse powers might have experienced the same calamity ? ’ He also 
inquired into (he terms of the different treaties, and enunierated what 
had been respectively qeded, and what retained, by the contracting 
parties, in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America: from these consider¬ 
ations he drew two conclusions—that it was impossible for this king¬ 
dom to have continued the war; and that tlie peace, all circumstances 
taken into account, was such as called for the approbation of parlia¬ 
ment. There was indeed, he said, a time* when Great Britain might 
have met her enemies on other conditions; and if an imagination, 
warmed with the power and glory of thi§ country, co^ have diverted 
any member of his Majesty's councils from a painful/inspection of the 
truth, he might, he hoped, without presumption, liave been entitled 
to that indulgence. ^ He felt at that instant, how much he had been 
animated in his childhood by a recital of E^igland's victories. He was 
taught by one, whose memory he should ever revere, thUt at the close 
of a war, far different indeed from this, she nii^it have dictated the 
terms of peace to submissive nations. This,'in which he placed some¬ 
thing mord tlian a common interest, was the raOmorable sera of En¬ 
gland’s glory. But that sera was past;”she was now under the awful 
and mortifying necessity of employing a language corresponding with 
her new condition. The visions of her power and pre-eminence were 
passed away. * 

“ * These,' continued Mr. Pitt, * are the conditions, to which this 
country, engaged with four powerful states, and exhausted in all her 
resources, hqs thought fit to subscribe, for the dissolution of that con¬ 
federacy, and the immediate enjoyment of peace. Let us look to 
what is left, with a manly and determined courage. Let us strengthen 
ourselves against inveterate enemies, and re-conciliate our antient 
friends. The misfortunes of kingdoms, as well as of individuals, which 
are laid open and examined with true wisdom, are more than half re¬ 
dressed ; and to this great object should he directed all the virtue and 
all the abilities of this house.-—Let us feel our calamities: fet us bear 
them like men. ‘ 

** * But, I fear, I have too Ipng engaged your attention to no real 
purpose, and that the national security will this day be risqued, with¬ 
out a blush, by the malice and disappointment of,faction. The honor¬ 
able gentleman (Mr. Fox) has, in met, declared, that because he was 
prevented from prosecuting the noble lord in the blue ribbon, to the 
satisfaction of public justice, he will heartily embrace him as his 
friend. . rglladily does he reconcile* extremes, and love the man 
wljoht to impeach—with the same spirit, I suppose, he will 

because abhbr^Jt.* But I will not hesitate <to 
aasor^ MTthe eyi4,ent comi^lq^cion^of this night’s debate, that the 
©ppl^^f^o the treaties‘originates, rather in a desire to force the 
^rlf^)''^Welburne from the treasury, thmi.in any real conviction, that 
xkiiimyM deserve censure for tjie concessions they have made: con- 
wliich, from the facts I have enumerated, and the reasoning 
fha^ employed .as arising from those facts, are the obvious result of 
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an absolute necessitjr, and imputable not so much to those of whom 
the pj^sent cabinet is composed, as tb that.qpbinet of which the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon was a member.* 

“ In adverting t^ the supposed coalition between' lord North and 
Mr. Fox, he said, ‘ If, however, the baneful alliance us not already 
formed, if this ill-omened marriage is not already solemnized, I know 
a just and lawful impediment, and in the name of the public safety, I 
here forbid the banns.* ]| 

After vindicating lord Shelburne from the aspersions of those, 
who ‘ thought his elevatiom effected at their own exj>ence,’ and bear¬ 
ing honorable testimon^^ to his abilities and zeal in the service of hia 
country, he pi^eeded in this .planner, * My own share in the censure, 
pointed, by tbe^odon’before the houi^ej> against his Majesty*^ mini¬ 
sters, 1 M'ill beanWith fortitude, because my heart tells me, I have not 
acted wrongly. -To this monitor, who never di,d, and 1 trust never 
will, deceive me, 1 will cqpfidently repair, as to an adequate asylum 
from all the.^ clamor, w'hich interested faction can raise, 1 was not 
very eager to come into office, and shall have n*o great reluctance to 
go out, w'henever 1* shalj[^ be dismissed from the service of the public. 
Jt has been the grand object of my short official existence^ to do the 
duties of m^ station with all the ability and address in my power, 
and with a hdelity and honor, which should bear me up, and give me 
confidence, under every possible contingency and disappointment. I 
can say with sincerity, 1 never had a w'ish, which did not tenninate 
in the dearest interests of the nation, t will, at the same time, imi¬ 
tate the honorable gentleman’s candor, and confess, tlial I too have 
my ambition. High situations and great influence are desirable ob¬ 
jects to most men; and objects which I am not ashamed to pursue, 
which I am even solicitous to possess, whenever they can be acquired 
with honor and retained with dignity. On these respectable condi¬ 
tions, I am not less ambitious to be great and powerful, than it is na¬ 
tural for a young nian to be with such brilliant examples before him. 
But even these objects I can chearfhlly relinquish, the moment my 
duty to my country, my character, my friends, render such a sacri¬ 
fice indispensable. Then I hojje to retire, not disappointed, but tri¬ 
umphant; triumphant in.J;he conviction, that my talents, humble as 
they* are, have been earnestly, zealously, and strenuously employed, to 
the best of njy apprehension, in promoting the truest welfare of ray 
country and that, ‘however I may stand chargeable with weakness of 
understanding, or error of judgment, nothing can be imputed to my 
official capacity, which bears the most distant connexion with an in¬ 
terested, a corrupt, or a ^islioncst intention. Nor is it any part of 
my plan, whenever I may quit my present statibn, to ftdjbw the noble 
earl, now at the head of his Majesty’s councils, to as 

the honorable gentleman promised to rear, for those Nf his^iends, 
who should find themselves diiped«a8 he Jiad been. Tnb self-seated 
and self-appointed successors to the present administration, luive as¬ 
serted with much confidence, that this is likely to be the ceae< jl can 
assure them, however, that; when they come from that the 

house to this, I will, for one, most readily and cordially ad^^^^hu 
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exchange. The only desire I would indulge and ^cherish on the sub¬ 
ject, is, thui tiie service et* the f>ublic may be ably, disinterestedly, 
and faithfully performed. To tliose who feel for their country as 1 
wish to do,'and will strive to«do, it matters little, H|bo are out, or who 
are in; but it matters much, that her al&Irs be conducted with wis¬ 
dom, with firmnessj .with dignity, and with credit. Those entrusted 
to my care I will resign, let me hope, into hands much better qua¬ 
lified to do them justice thaif mine. But 1 will n^t mimic the p%rade 
of the honorable gentleman, in avowing, and inviting others to, an in¬ 
discriminate opposition tq whoever ms^ be appointed to succeed. I 
will march out with no warlike, no hostile, no menacing protestations; 
but hoping that the new administration*will have no Mner object in 
view than the real and substabtial welfare of the com|hunity at large ; 
that they will bring, with them into office those pubsic and patriotic 
principles, which some of them formerly held, but which they aban¬ 
doned in opposition; that they will save tits state, and promote the 
great purposes of pubjic good, with ^much steadiness, integrity, and 
solid advantage, as I am confident it must one dqy appear, the earl 
of Shelburne and his colleagues have done# I promise them before¬ 
hand, my uniform and best support on every occasion, where I can 
honestly and conscientiously assist them.» 

** * In short, sir, what appears dishonorable or inadequate in the 
peace on your table, is strictly chargeable to tlie noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, whose profusion of tqe public money, whose notorious teme¬ 
rity and obstinacy in prosecuting the war, which driginated in his per¬ 
nicious and oppressive policy, and whose utter incapacity to fill the 
station he occupied, rendered peace of any description indispen¬ 
sable to the preservation of the state. The small part which fell to 
my lot in this ignominious transaction, as it is called, was divided 
with a set of men, whom the dispassionate public must, on reflection, 
unite to honor. Unused' as I am to the factious and jarring clamors 
of this day’s debate, I look up ^ the independent part of the house, 
and to the public at large, if not for that impartial approbation which 
iny conduct deserves, at least for that acquittal from blame, tq which 
my innocence entitles me., 1 have ever been most anxious to do my 
utmost for the interest of my country; it has been my sole concern 
to act an honest and upright paft; and I am disposed to think, that 
every instance of my official deportment will bear a fair and honor¬ 
able construction. With these intentions I ventdred forj^irard on the 
public notice: and can appeal with some degfee of confidence to both 
sides of the house, for the consistency of my political conduct. My 
earliest impressigns wer^ in favor of the noblest and most disinterested 
modes ofjj^aaimg the public: these impressions are still dear to my 
heaeti} them us tudegasy in^nitcly more valuable thai| 

the grjf^t. ^eritance. On these principles alone I came into par- 
limneiB ^dio^to place; andil noxP takb the whole house to witness, 
that tlnavrAOt been under the necessity of contradicting one public 
dedamtion Xh^^^ver nuide. I am, notwithstandir^, at the dispos^ 
of with their decision, whatever it shall be, will 

diitf raiwiHi^ plv. It is impossible to'deprive me of those fbelings. 
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which must always result from the sincerity of iny best aideavours to 
fulfil with integrity every official engigemenl. You may take* from 
me, sir, the privileges and emoluments of place; but you cannot, and 
you shall not, take fqpm me those habitual and warm regards for the 
prosperity of Great Britain, which constitute the honor, the happiness, 
the pride of my life; and which, 1 trust, death alone can extinguish. 
And with this consolation, the loss of power, sir, and the loss of for¬ 
tune, 4liough 1 affect; not to despise, 1 hlpe I shall soon be able to 
forget. 

Laudo manentem; si celeres qu^tit 
Pennas, resigno quse dedit- 


Paqperiem si 
Litioa phalanii 


sine dote quaero.' 


probamque 


(Vol. i. p. 90—97.) 


The coalition phalanx prevailed. Lord Sljelburne and Mr. 
Pitt were out-voted on tl^ motion for censuring the peace ; the 
ministers rei^jgned, and an iiite/val ensued in which the King- 
manifested his gre'^t repugnance to place tlie country in the 
hands of Mr. Fox andT%ord North. In this interval, Mr. Pitt 
was offered, and refused, the situation of first lord of the 
Treasury, with full powers to nominate his colhjagues. Upon 
this extraordinary fortune for so young a man, we will offer no 
cdmmeut; but we cannot refrain from laying before our readers 
the manner of the proposal, and the style of the refusal. 


CC 


In consequence of the unsuccessful conclusion of the above ne¬ 
gotiation, the king again offered the treasury to Mr. Pitt; and after 
several times conversing with him upon the subject, at a late hour on 
Monday the 24 th of March, he wrote a letter to him from Windsor, in the 
most pressing terms, which, after complaints of the treatment liu had 
received from the duke of Portland and lord North, ended with these 
words, * 1 trust, therefore, Mr. Pitt will exert himself to-morrow, to 
plan his mode of filling up the offices (hat will be vacant, so as to be 
able, on.Wednesday morning, to accept the situation his character 
and talents fit him to hold, whan I shall bq in town before twelve, 
ready to receive him.’ To which Mr. Pitt returned the following an¬ 
swer the next day; * Mr. Pitt received tips morning, the honour of 
your majesty’s gracious commands. With infinite pain he feels him¬ 
self undertnp necessity of humbly expressing to your majesty, that 
with every sentiment of dhtiful attachment to your majesty, and zea¬ 
lous desire to contribute to the public service, it is utterly impossible 
for him, after the fullest consideration of the situation in which things 
stand, and of what passedy esterday in the house of ‘^fv^ons, to 
think of undertaking, under, suchfi circumstances) the situatioh>whifSh 
your majesty has had the condescension, and goodness to propc 
him. As what he npw presumesTto vfrite isdlhe final result of his] 
reflection, he should think- himself criminal, if by delaying tilj 
morrow-, humbly to lay it before your majesty, he mould be the « 
of your majesty’s not immediately turning your rt^al mind 
plan of arrangement, as the exigency of the present dret'^ 
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may« i 9 jeur majestyV wisdona, to require.” (Vol. i. p. 

11 ^, 118 ;) 

The King gave way, ^hd the coalition i-dministratiou was 
establishec^. in which Mr. Pitt was invited to accept the office 
of Chancellor oif the Exchequer, and declined it. On the 4th 
of July, 1783, we find Mr., Secretary Fox defending, against 
the attacks of Mr. Pitt,^tbe increase of the emoluments •of the 
four Tellers of the Exchequer. With regard to the influence 
of the crown, Mr. Pbx observed, ** iThat much as he. was an 
enemy to any undue influence, h.e^was convin^d that it was 
impossible for the govettiinent of a great kingdom to go on, 
unless it had certain lucrative and honourable situations to 
bestow upon its officers, in a peculiar line, as a provision for 
their families, and a reward for their eminent and distinguished’ 
services. ^ Of this sort were the places in the liKcliequer, of 
which, though it might be necessary to lessen the inordinate 
emoluments, in times and seasons, <«rhen they undoubtedly 
ought not to increase; yet care oi^ght to be taken not to pare 
them too close, or to lower them so much as to render them un¬ 
worthy the acceptance or expectations of great and distin¬ 
guished characters.” The period of Mr. Fox being in power (fid 
not seem to him to be the time or season foifc this retrenchment; 
but it was the time and season for Mr. Pitt to propose his bill 
for the regulation of public offices, the fate of which was what 
might have been expected. ^ 

In the bi^inning of September, 1783, Mr. Pitt, in company 
with Mr. Kiot and Mr. Wilberforce, made a short visit to 
France ; and returning in less than two months, began to think 
of resuming his profession 6t the law, in case there should be 
a prospect of the new administration being permanent The 
great business of our India settlements, and Mr. Fox’s Cele¬ 
brated measure, soon'gave' a difiereqt turn to his views and 
exertions. It was now that Mr. Pitt found ample grouiad for 
charging upon Mr. Fox the plain avowal of his intention to 
govern England,by a party. .It would be •unfair?^towards the 
right reverend author of the work bdfbre us, not to observe 
that on every topic' which his narrative brings under view, he 
is very explicit in. the statement'of his bwn opinions. His 
parti mjjytb f Mr.Pitt,,and alibis measures, is avowed; and 
theyl^a^ must, 'travel his volumes, if he means.to 

pr£%ed ady^tage, Mt«without a due caution in receiving 
luaiQfstan^tipns atid expositions. In his, animadversions, how¬ 
ever, on^<ihe,lh<ita 33Su of Lordship.has ranged 

hiiftself with the wisjs&t and best ipen whicb this country has 
The Bi^bp has-ihus characterised the m^as 4 re: 
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“ This plan strong)^ marked the bold and ambitious character of 
its author. We have seen, that Mr. Bi)x admitted the risque he in¬ 
curred by the proposal; and it was generally believed, that more than 
one of his friends enc^avoored to dissuade liim from so hazardqns an 
attempt; but he refused to listen to their advice, being convinced, 
that tfl« plan, if it succeeded, would probably establish him in office 
for life; and foreseeing, if it &iied, no other bad consequence than the 
end o^his administrqtioD, the continuancl of which, under present 
circumstances, he well knew to be extrenaely precarious. Such ap¬ 
pears to have been the ground of Mr. Fox’s conduct, in bringing for¬ 
ward a measure, which would have effected a material change in the 
constitution, by Ihe creation of « new independent power, greater than 
that of the king.\The i^pointment to all the offices of the company 
at home, and to me governments and other lucrative situations, ot 
every description, in India; fhe disposal of the military commands 
*and commissions in, the armies of that immense empire; the annual 

the 



ac¬ 


quired by means which coujd not bear a strict examination ; tlie pur¬ 
chase of merchandize and stores, to the amount of five or siif millions 
a year; the taking up of ship#, and the contracts fwr freight—these 
and various other meejns of favour, and sources of patronage, connected 
wkh such numerous establishments, such extensive trade, so large a 
dominion, and so ample a revenue, must hjve constituted a degree of 
influence, which, wht^ opposed to ministers, might have impeded the 
necessary functions of executive government; and when ^ friendly, 
might have enabled them to carry any measures, however injurious to 
the liberties of the people, or to the prerogative of the crown. ^ 

“ In support of what has been now asserted, relative^ to the formid¬ 
able extent of Indian patronage, I must observe, that it is stated in one 
of the reports of the select committee, which were drawn up by the 
friends of Mr. Fox, and were appealed to as the ground and justifica¬ 
tion of this .plan, that ‘ the East India company is in possepion of a 
vast cmpiit, wWi a boundless patronage, civil, military, marine, com¬ 
mercial, and financial; in every .department, of which, such fortunes 
have been made, as could be made no where else.* Mr. Fox s own 
auth<ffity may also be quoted upon thiS sujpject: in April of the pre¬ 
ceding year, when he was secretary of state, he said, (in the house of 
commons,) |Jiat ‘ h^ could not, consistently with his regard for the 
constitution of the country, approve the taking away from the East 
India company,' and placing.under the direction of the crown, the en¬ 
tire management of oUr territerial possessions i^ the East; this would 
afford to government such ample means of corruption ond^nuue in¬ 
fluence, as might, in the eqd, overthrow il^e whele constitutu^^ and 
deprive us of our best and dearest rights; on which accou^ he 
thought it would be more prudtnt to leaiieto-the company thf ap¬ 
pointment of its own servants.’ It should be remember^, thall the 
patronage, from which he then appreliended such niischwvous clnse- 
quences, if placed in the crown, was‘Confined to the tbrntoml pos- 
sesrioiis of the company; whereas he now proposed to give to twi'Coct^- 
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tniasoinero Fccommended by himsdf, not only tAat patronage, but dso 
the additional appointment to d!l the officeE^and employments cannected 
with the trade, and eveiy other concern of the company, both at home 
and in India. And on tne»very day he moved for leave to bring in this 
bill, he said; that the influence of the crown had been diminished: but, 
added he, * the inISiuence of the crown, in its most enormous and 
alarming state, was nothing compared to the boundless patronage of 
the East India governmenlf if the latter was to l;e used in the iQjfluence 
of this house.’ Could there be a stronger condemnation of the plan, 
than this acknowledgment by its author ? It' was impossible for any 
one to doubt, how patronage would be used, when placed at the com¬ 
mand of seven political men, six of iwhom, as will^reafter be seen, 
were members of the housh of commons, and* the sj^nth a member of 
the house of lords; all nominated by a person, wh<^e avowed principle 
it was, as well as that of those with whom he was more immediately 
connected, that England ought to be governed by a party. This mea¬ 
sure was the legitimate oflspring of such a principle, operating upon a 
mind, conscious or possessing neither the favou^^ of the king, nor the 
confidence of the people, and determined^ipon acquiring power in de¬ 
fiance of, both.” (Vol. i. p. 143—-lid.) 

Whatever were the merits or demerits of Mr. Fox’s India 
Bill, it gave occasion to the finest speeches which he eyer 
made in the House of Commons. His existence as a minister, 
and his character as a man, were at stake. • 

On the night of the first of December, 1783, the British 
House of Commons was a scene of oratorical contention, in 
which the human understanding seemed to be carried, by great 
efforts, beyond its natural land-marjks. It was then that Mr. Burke 
made his celebrated oration on the bounds and extent of char¬ 
tered rights, and that Mr. Fox defended his great and decided 
measure with a vehemence and splendour unknown to Greek or 
Roman examples. Suph was his velocity, such^he ur^eiicy^ of 
his speed, that the mind sunk exhausted in the effort to accom¬ 
pany his course. ** Tantus enim cursus yerborum fuit, et sic 
evolavit ©ratio, ut ejus vimtjt incitationdm adspexerim, vestigia 
ingressumque vix Viderim.” But his efforts, though they drew 
the House with him, failed in conciliating the public. Hm 
Majesty, and the people, saw throu^ and through the measure, ft 
was,inaeed, of such transparency, mat the bottom waa visible to 
all whom party feeling had not bliifded. The Lords rejected the 
biH; aeid'the Ministers were dismissed. On the 18th of 
Beojmber, 1783,* Mr. Pitt ;Was*piac6d at the head of the Trea- 
sui^ being then only in the iwenty-fifth year of his age. The 
reslionsih^tywas inconceivably great; and when Lord Temple, 
whp had'l^vised the King against the measure, in his capasi^ 
of ihrivy Counicllor; resided the steals as Sficretary of State, 
Jiilh(^£itb’s iwftt was disiburo us his biographer states,^ for the 
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only time which he had known public business to produce that 
consequence. Lord Temple’s resigftation was at a late hour in 
the evening of the 21st; and when Dr. Prettyman went into 
his bed-room, the riext morning, the, new Minister confessed 
that he had not had a moment’s sleep. 

Mr. Pitt, by his acceptance of office, was prevented, for 
some time, from attenjffing t][ie House. ^In the mean time, Mr, 
Fox cStried every thing by triumphant majorities ^ and such 
was the contempt entertained for the power and prospects of 
the new minister, that, as the Bishop tells us, when the writ 
for Appleby wa^ moved for,, the motion was received by the 
members of Ofipositidn with loud, and general laughter.” 
During the recess^ of the Christmas, which soon after took 
place, Mr. Pitt had an oppbrtunity of manifesting the great¬ 
ness of his mind, by an aet of disinterestedness, whicli must 
have somewhat shaken the faith«of his opponents in their own 
security. The author of the Memoirs thus relates this remark¬ 
able act of courageous virtue: 

** During the recess, the clerkship of the pells, in the gift of the 
first lord of the treasury, became vacant, by the death of sir Edward 
Walpole. Mr. Pitt, who had only a small younger brother’s fortune, 
and, to engage in the service of his country, had given up .a lucrative 
and honourable profeslion, in which his eloquence and talents must 
have insured him success, could not, perhaps, have been justly cen¬ 
sured, if he had availed himself of this opportunity to secure a per¬ 
manent and adequate income; especially, as his present situation of 
minister was, in his own judgment, as well as in that of every other 
person, extremely precarious; and, in any case, its emoluments not 
defraying its necessary expences, it afforded no prospect of pecuniary 
compensation: but under existing circumstances, he disdained to con¬ 
vert this evffl: to his own private advantage. He neither accepted the 
office hinysjfl^^or conferred it upon a relation or friend; nor did he 
dispose of ,ut with a view of incrcfuiing his poytical influence—he gave 
it to colqsibl Barre, upon condition of liis resigning a pension of 3,000^. 
a year; which was nearly equal to ffie V^ue of the office’; and thus a 
savingto that amount, was made to the public. 

** This actyif patriftUc disinterestedness excited no surprise in those 
who knew Ms. Pitt intimately; but upon others, a conduct, so widely 
Cerent from the practice of former ministers, could not but make a 
strong impresrion." (Vol. i. p.«188, 189.) , 

The protracted contest maintained by Mr. Pitt with his 
powerful opponents, supported by an overwhelming majority, 
^ exceeded by instance, yhic^ Jhistory Jias to produce, of 
intelleotual daring. The speech of Cfovernor Johnstone, in 
defence of his conduct, sets it in so true and admirable a light, 
that,we cannot ftfrbear presenting a part of it to our readers. 

In the debate which followed, Governor Johnstone, who was* nniiif 
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depend^mt member, unconnected withMr! Pitt, iifter some severe stric¬ 
tures upmiMr. Fox’s In^iabill,riDbserved, *The confidence of t^is house 
is necessary to his majesty’s ministers, yet liiat confidence is neither 
td be bestowed nor with|;teid from caprice or partial affection. We 
have a right to expect rhis majesty will put his government Into the 
hands of men. of id>Hity and integrity. If these requisites are to be 
found in the king’s ministers, and the measures they propose are just 
and honourable iiilt!ienise|prea, it is the height of faction to refuse our 
assent or support to such men, virhatever our ednnexions may'Be with 
others, j^especting the present mimsferi who will deny his ability, 
after the appearance he has made in the present discussion ? Much 
less can tlxU come with any weight from his opponents, who are 
forced, in the speeches tliey have made in support of the measures to 
effect his overthrow, without trial or hearing, to acknowledge their 
admiration of thq, Wonderful talents he has daily ^displayed. And as 
to his integrity and public character, is^there any person who stands 
fairer in these respects with the community? lias n^licc tinged his 
reputation with ady, vice or infil-micy, or any unbecoming conduct, 
which can shadow the lustre of the parent, whole station he has taken 
in this hou.cc? If then his majesty has made choice of a minister of 
ihe grealest abilities and most spotless integrity, what will the nation 
at large say of the conduct of this house, who wHl not even hear his 
propositions, or try hkn by his measures, but obstinately adherq to 
their determination, to force the authors of the East India bill, big 
with the evils I have described, into his maje8l!)i'’s cabineti to mortify 
his private feelings, and deprive hit. crown of its most valuable prero¬ 
gatives ? It is said indeed, that this conduct is to secure our own 
existence ; but I must, again and again, declare my opinion, that too 
atrenuous an interference of this house to prevent its dissolution, is 
little short of a bill to continue tlie duration of parliament; because, 
if it be admitted, that the house of commons may do wrong, by as¬ 
suming executive authority, or by taking privileges to themsmes, in¬ 
consistent with the constitution, there is no remedy left te correct this 
evil, except a dissolution. History shews, that tho^yrteiny of the 
many, is worse than the tyranny' of the few; and if it bei' once "esta¬ 
blished, that by r^eatdd addresses, they can perpetuate i^ieir exist¬ 
ence, no dissolution Can take* place, and consequently, both the king 
and the people are kft remediless.’ ” {VoK i. p. 198—^200.) 


During this memorable struggle, his Ms^esty w^ts-not want¬ 
ing in what he'feoiisidered to be his duty towards his faithful 
and undaunted minister; The royaUetters are.very interesting 
woofs of ^ 'leelihg, Jnerspicaciotiff, and resoldte mind* Mr. 
fett, on* the first day m his appearing "in the House ofCom- 
mbns jail^ hU rer^eci^h^ in the minority on 

seve'tai ; sgod wad a^aildd, in very reproachful terms, 

by, the these occufrences he 

wjTote to the from his Majesty 

the following > 

* Hr. Pitt cainhot but suppose, that I received bis conunuhldatidn 
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of the two divisions iit^ the long debate, which ended this morning, with 
much (^leasiness, as it sliews the houses of coi^mons to be much more 
willing to enter into any intemperate resolutions of desperate men, 
than 1 could have imagined. As to myself,, I am perfectly composed, 
as I have the self-satisfaction of feeling, I have done my dnt}'. I'hough 
I think Mr. Pitt’s day will be fully taken up in considering with the 
other ministers, what measures are best to be proposed on the present 
crisis ;;^yet that no delay may arise froBAmy absence, I will dine in 
town, and consequently be ready to see him in the evening, if he 
should think that would be .of utility. At all events, 1 am ready to 
take any step that may be proposed to oppose this faction, and to 
Struggle to the hist period of my life; but I can never submit to throw 
myself into its power. If they, in the end,*succeed, my line is a clear 
one, and to which I have fortitude enough to submit.’ ” (Vol. i. p. 
201 , 202 .) * 

The day the address to»the King, in support of his preroga¬ 
tives, was CLJvried in the Lords, on the 4th «f February, 1784, 
his Majesty, in a letter to Mr. Pitt, expressed liiiuseli' in the 
following' manner : 

** * 1 trust the house of lo^ds will this day feel, .that the hour is 
come, for which the wisdom of our ancestors established that respec¬ 
table corps in the state, to prevent either the crown or the commons 
from encroaching on the rights of each other. Indeed, should not the 
lords stand boldly fqfth, this constitution’should soon be changed; 
for, if the two only remaining privileges of the crown are infringed, 
that of negativing bills which have passed both houses of parliament, 
and that of naming the ministers to be employed, I cannot but feel, as 
far as regards my person, that 1 can be no longer of utiiiry to this 
country, nor can with honor continue in this island.’” (Vol. i. p. 25.‘3.) 

Mr. Pitt thought it right, at length, to advise lus Majesty to 
propose an interview between the ^uke of Portland and him¬ 
self, for th^^rpose of eiideavquring to form an lubniuistration, 
includina/vh^liselves and tKeir respective friends : this sugges¬ 
tion wasAeceived by the King with considerable surprise and 
agitation; and the next*morning he wrote to Mr. Pitt the 
following letter, dated February 16th, P784 : 

, . ' • ‘ “ Queen’s House, 30 ai. past 10 a.m. 

* “ Mr. Pitt is so well apprised of the mortification I feci at any 
possibility of ever again seping the heads of opposition in public 
employments, and more particularly Mr. Fox, whose cpnduct has not 
been more marked agmnst my station in the empire, than against my 
person, that he must attribute want of perspicuity in my Conver¬ 
sation last night, to that foundation ; yet I should imagine it inust be 
an ease to his mind,'in conferring with the other*confidential ministers 
this morning, to have on paper my senriments, which are the result 
of unremitted consideration, since he left me last night, and which he 
has my consent ttf communicate, if he judges it fight, to the above 
respectable persons, 
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** * My present situation is perhaps the mo^t singular .tliat ever 
occnrred^ etther in the animals ol^this or any other country; for.the bouse 
of lardsy by a not less majority than near two to one, have <fieclared 
in my favor; and my.subjects at large, in a much more considerable 
proportion, are not l^s decided; to combat which, opposition have 
only a majority of twenty, or at most of thirty, ,in the house of com¬ 
mons, who, X am aorry to add, seem as yet willing to prevent the 

f >ublic supplies. Though certainly have never much valued popu- 
arity, yet 1 do not thina if is to be d^ised, when arising from recti¬ 
tude of conduct, and when it is tp be retained by following the same 
respectable path, which conviction make's me esteem that of duty, as 
calculated to prevent pne branch of the legislature f£om annihilating 
the other two, and seizing ^also the exScutive<power, to which she has 
no claim. 

“ * 1 confess 1 ^have not yet seen the smallesUappearance of sin¬ 
cerity in the leaders of opposition, to ^me into the only mode by 
whicn I could tolerate them in my service, their giving up the idea of 
having the administfation in their bands, and comin^^n as a respec¬ 
table part of one on a broad basis; and therefore*’!, with a jealous eye, 
look on any words dropped by them, either in parliament, or to the 
gentlemeh of th^ St. Alban’s tavern, ^ meant only to gain those gen¬ 
tlemen, or, if carrying farther views, to draw Mr. Pitt, by a negocia- 
tion, into some difficulty. 

‘ Should the ministers, after discussing this, still think it advise- 
able, that an attempt shoifid be made to try, whether an administra¬ 
tion can be formed on a real, not a nominal, wide basis, and that 
Mr. Pitt, having repeatedly, and as fruitlessly, found it impossible to 
get even an interview on what opposition pretends to admit is a neces¬ 
sary measure, I will, though reluctantly, go personally so far as to 
authorize a message to be carried in my name to the duke of Portland, 
expressing a desire that he and Mr. Pitt may meet to confer on the 
means of forming an administration, on a wide basis, as the only means 
of entirely healing the divisions^ which stop the business o^ the nation. 
The only person I can think, from his office, as well ^’p^sonal cha¬ 
racter, proper to be sent by me, is lord Sydney; but ^ould the duke 
of Portland, when reqifired by me* refuse to meet Mf. l?itt, more 
especially upon the strange plea be has as yet held fortli, I mu^ here 
declare, that 1 shall not deem it right for me ever to address myself 
agmn to him. c 

** * The message must be drawn on paper, as must every thing in 
.Ml a negociation, as far as my name )s concerned; and 1 trust, 
when I next see Mr. Pitt, if^ under thd present circumstances, the 
other ministers shall *agree with him in thinking such a proposition 
advis^le, that he,will bring a ‘sketch of such a message, for my 
inspection. “ ‘ Geoeg®, R.^” (Vol. i.*p. 293—295.) 

• . • • 

After Mr. motion, on the <Sth of March, 1784, for a 
representation to hie Mfuesty, compWning of the inattention 
'which the former aadr^ses of *the House, on the subject 
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of the appointment of an effectual administration, had been 
treated, was carriea only by a majority qf one,—Mr. Pitt sent 
to his Majesty an account of what had pdissed in the House of 
Commons; the Kin^ returned the following answer: 

“ * Mr. Pitt’s letter is, undoubtedly, the most satisfactory I Iiave 
received for many months. An avowal on the outset, that the propo¬ 
sition held forth is not iiUended to go farther lengths than a kind of 
manife.^ 0 ; and then carrying it by a majority of only one/ and the 
day concluded with an*avowal, that all negocnition is at an end, gives 
me every reason to hope, that,by a firm and proper conduct, this fac¬ 
tion will, by degrees, be deserted by many, aiid at length be forgot. 
I shall ever witti pleasure consider, that by the prudence, as well as 
rectitude, of one person,'in the house of cwnnions, this great change 
has been effected; and that he will ever be able to reflect with satis¬ 
faction, that in having supported mo, he has saved the constitution, 
the most perfect of human formation.’ ” (Vol. i. p. 321.) 

The dissolution of parliament soon followed. It took ]»lacf 
on the 24th of Mar«h, and the new parliament was sinurnone<l 
to meet on the 18th of May. From this perio<l we know Jtovv 
firmly Mr. Pitt was seated in power, and how wjsely afid mag¬ 
nanimously for himself, and beneficially for the nation, he 
maintained it, with the exception of one short inlermission, to 
the period of his premature death, in the beginning of the year 
1800*. The summing up of the minister’s conduct, at flic eiu! 
of the protracted struggle which we have been con.-idciing, 
seems to us to be manly, fair, and judicious. 

“ Nor would even the joint support of the house of lords, and of 
the people, have availed, unless Mr. Pitt had posst;ssed, not only very 
superior talents for debate, but a firmness and composure, which ren¬ 
dered ineffectual the most violent personal attacks, and the most 
irritating lai^uage, ever remembered in parliament, or indeed which 
can possibl^T^ conceived. Though these attacks and tliis language 
were' contifuecU through a series of eight weeks, it does not appear 
that'he w^once off his guard; oi'that, young as he was, he gave his 
adversaries an opportunity of taking a^jvantage of a single hasty, or 
inconsiderate expression. With undaunted spirit and c(»irect judg¬ 
ment he maintained thp lawful rights of the crown, without trenching 
upon the constitutional privileges of parliament. He gained the favor 
of the people, while he defended the prerogative of the king. Loudly 
as his mode of coming into* office was complained of, and bitter as 
were the invectives against him* no one ventured to assert, that any 
step which he had taken, or any opinion which hejiad delivered, ren- 
deiledhim unfit to serve the ptiblic.* Ihe utmost rancor of party spirit 
could only require, that he shoqld sljjarc political power wjth others ; 
and even the first department in governraeftt was not denied him by 
his most determined opponents. All the reproaches heaped upon 
him, and all the accusations directed against him, were resolvable 
into this, simple fact, that he w*as not supported by a majority of the 
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house of commons. And while his enemies were thus unable to 
upon him any positive, charge of a serious nature, his abilities, his 
temper, his discretion, his courai^e, and his principles,* became 
equally the objects of general praise and admiration. A minister, 
retaining l^is situation against the declared Sense of the house of 
commons, was a new event in our parliamentary history, since the 
revolution; and the astonishment, arising from the novelty and sup- 
])Osed itypossibilily of th| case, was greatfy increased, by the consi¬ 
deration, that the person vho was carrying on«this unexampldl strug¬ 
gle, had not yet completed his 25th year; and that he had, without 
tile assistance of a single member of tne' cabinet, to contend with many 
persons of great abilities and experience, and particularly with two 
men of most distinguished talents, lohg accustomed to political war¬ 
fare, who, after being for many years at the head of opposite parties, 
suddenly coalesced, for the purpose of^orcing thitmsclvcs into power; 
and who, being recently dismissed from office, were now endeavour¬ 
ing, with united strength, and by cordial co-operation, to seize the 
government a second time, against the will of their sdf ereign. 

Mr. Fox took the more active part; and it is impossible for any 
one to read the debates, without admiring the ability and dexterity, 
with which he qonducted the contest^ He dwelt, with the most con¬ 
summate art and ingenuity, upon topics calculated to procure himself 
favor with the house of commons, and with the public, and to excite 
odium against liis opponents. lie endeavoured to persuade the hofise, 
that he was struggling fot*their importance, for nmntaining*lheir just 
and constitutional weight in the government of*the country ; and that 
his defeat would be followed by their loss of all real power. He 
carried the house from step to step—from resolution to resolution— 
and from address to address, each stronger than the preceding. He 
made an attempt, in the most cautious and least alarming manner, to 
w’ithliold the supplies; and when that failed, he suggested, with the 
same ivariness, the idea of a short mutiny bill. He tailed again; but 
in both instances he contrived«to hint at the proposal, an^ to abandon 
it, without committing himself, or alienating those, good opi¬ 

nion he most wished to retain. He declaimed againstSeerdt influence, 
a subject to which public feeling Is generally alive; aniL described 
himself as a victim to court intrigue and'private cabal in cdh«e^uence 
of his known attachment to the cause of the people. He intimated, 
that the continuance of the present ministers ^ office, might lead to 
a repetition of those troubles and calamities, which inutile preceding 
century, had originated in a dispute between the king and his parlia¬ 
ment, and had ended in a civil war, atid the overthrow of the con¬ 
stitution. He tried'the effect, both" of the keenest invective and 
of well-judged compliment, upon Mr. Pitt; he even made conces¬ 
sions respecting his favorite India oill, 4^ith the hope of gaining cre¬ 
dit for a moderate and concilif^to^,spirit; and that the M'holeblame 
of the present unsettled state of affairs might be imputed to Mr. Pitt, 
he professed a wish not to exclude him from office, but declared him¬ 
self really:;,to form, in conjunction with him, suoh an administration, 
as theiisituatiou of the country demanded. In publicly speaking of 
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the gentlemen, who \^et at the St. Alban’s tavern, and in his private 
communications with* their committee^ he nqanaged with so much 
address, that he attached to him several persons, who previously had 
not 'been favorably disposed to his principles or conduct. And when 
he had exhausted all the means of direct attack and active opposition, 
he suffered public business to proceed without impediment or mo]e$ta> 
tion, with a view to prevent a dissolution of parliament, by exciting a 
belief ,^}iat it was not necessary to have recourse to that measure.” 

“ Great, however, *as was the skill with which Me. Fox acted 
throughout the contest, his exertions proved unsuccessful as. to their 
main object; and his situation, at the end of the struggle, must have 
been truly mortifying to an aml^tious man. At an early period of his 
life, he engaged, as has* been mentioned,* in an opposition to lord 
Nortli, after having held office under him. Every year increased his 
weight and importahcc in the house of Commons. . He became con> 
fessedly the most pow'erful debater of his own party; and at length 
succeeded in dj;Iving lord North from the helm of government. In 
less than a twelvemoiUh from that tune, he prevaifed upon this noble 
lord, who had been prime npnister for twelve years, and had numer¬ 
ous adherents, to join his standard, and to act a subordinate part to him, 
both in the cabinet $;nd in parliament. Mr. Fox, the foreign secretary 
of state, was suftered to frame a plan, and bring forward a bill, rela¬ 
tive to our possessions in India, which, according to established rule, 
belonged to the department of lord North, the home secretary of 
state; and In this, and in every other bu^ness, he acted as the first 
and efficient minister. This measure, however objectionable, was 
sanctioned by the most decided majorities in the house of commons. 
Mr. Pitt’s eloquence w'as exerted in vain; and Mr. Fox, after expos¬ 
ing the weakness of his opponents, carried his bill, with unusual 
marks of triumph, to the house of lords; not doubting but it would 
pass that house, with the same facility; and anticipating, as we may 
suppose, that continuance of power, which it was the object of the 
bill to secur 0 t But, in the midst of these apparently well-grounded 
hope^ and rifpc’iHations, he met with a sudden and complete disap- 
pomttnent.jf Thi bill was rejected,by the house of lords, and its au¬ 
thor disrated from his majesty's service. Still, however, Mr. Fox 
coram^irfed a majority in the house of (Xtmmons, with which immense 
advance he openly asserted, that his imiflediate return to office was 
certain and ipevitabld; and he probably flattered himself, that he 
should derive additional strength from the failure of the attempt to 
exclude him from power, ^e might naturally imagine, that the 
youth and inexperience of Mr. JE*itt, would not dare to resist a majo¬ 
rity of the house of commons, to which every other minister had in¬ 
stantly yielded; and he mig];it hope, that Mr. Eitt's acceptance of 
office under such circumstances, and his compelled relinquishment of 
it after so short a time—a consequence which would then have been re¬ 
presented as odious to every one but himself—-would fix upon him the 
imputation of rashness and pfesumption, and operate in a manner in¬ 
jurious to his character. Here Mr. Fox was again disappointed. He 
prevailed indeed, as far as a majority was concerned, in every motion 

.2 1 ,* 
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which he made in the house of commons, for t^o successive months; 
but the most hostile resoluti6ns against ministers, and the most im¬ 
portunate addresses to the., throne, equally failed of producing their 
desired effect. Mr. Pitt persevered, boldly avovring his determination 
not to resign; and his Majesty^ was no less firm in refusing to dismiss 
him. In the mean time, the people gave the most unequivocal proofs 
of their approbatidn of Mr, Pitt’s conduct, and as strongly condemned 
that of his opponents, ftiblic opinion must over affect the votes of 
the house of commons. Mr, Fox’s majorities gradually decreased; 
and the plain intimations, which he redbived from some of his most 
respectable supporters, convinced him, that if he proceeded to acts 
of greater violence, he should experience and proclaim the loss of that 
confidence, which had been his proudest boast, and the ground of all 
his pretensions. Unable, therefore, to take any further step, without 
resource and without alternative, he felt himself under the humiliating 
necessity of giving up the contest, ar.d of submitting to the rising 
fame and wonderfu' talents of a man, whose oppositioii, at the begin- 
ing of the struggle, he had considered as by no means formidable, and 
who was not only much younger than himself, but of an age at which 
no one Irad ever before attained either tlie same weight in parliament, 
the same situation in government, or N;he same popularity in the coun¬ 
try. And to complete Mr. Fox’s mortification, he could not but fore¬ 
see, that the dissolution of parliament, which he had reason to expect 
would soon take place, must, in the present state of the public mind, 
still more diminish his own influence, and c6nfirm the power of his 
rival.” (Vol. i. p. 338—Sl-S.) 

The succeeding stage of Mr. Pitt’s political career was ex¬ 
tremely brilliant. His majority in parliament was very large 
and decisive, and his triumph tlie greatest that intellect and 
integrity have ever achieved; but a suefession of difficulties 
still awaited him, to keep his talents in perpetual exertion. A 
heavy imposition of taxes was necessarily his firsjt4neasure; to 
this succeeded his India Bill, and his plan for-^aoeming the 
national ddbt; till atulength, the critical situation ol the coun¬ 
try, produ£jed by the King’s intellectual malady, brought upon 
him a new and perilous crisis, from which, though c2ll who 
could estimate him aright knew well he# would emerge with 
honour, yet few anticipated the great addition^:! glory with 
which it was to invest him, and the utter discomfiture and 
mortification which it was to province to his adversaries. Of 
the busy intervar to which we have last lluded, we have no 
room to dwell upon the transactiong; but there appear in the 
Bishop’s account of it, two letters from the King to Mr. ^’itt, 
which are so mafked •with ^ooA sense, and manly and right 
feeling, that we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of extract¬ 
ing them. The first was written on his ^l^ajesty’s receiving 
notice of Mr. Pitt’s India Bill havihg been carried by a maioritv 
of 271 to 60. ^ ^ 
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“ ‘ It is with infinite pleasure I have received Mr. Pitt’s note, con¬ 
taining ^the agreeable account of the c^mmitt^e on the East India bill 
having been opened by the division of so very decided a majority. I 
trust this will prevent,much trouble being’givcn in its farther progress, 
and that this measure may lay a foundation for, by degrees, correct¬ 
ing those shocking enormities in India, which disgrace human nature ; 
and if not put a stop to, threaten the expulsion of the company out of 
that v^ealtny region. I have the more c'^nfidence of success, from 
knowing Mr. Pitt’s good sense, which will make him not expect, that 
the present experiment shall.at once prove perfect; but that by an 
attentive eye, and an inclination to do only what is right, he will, as 
occasions arise, *be willing to mjike such improvements as mav, by de¬ 
grees, bring this arduous work to soraedegree of perfection.* (Vol. i. 
pp. 400, 401.) 

The second vvas in answer to a commuiircation from Mr. 
Pitt of the plan of the* propositions he* was about to hrlngj 
before the Uefuse for a reform •in Parliameiii;. It was written 
on the ‘20th of Mawdi, 1785. 

‘ I have received Mr. Vitt’s paper, containing the heads of his 
plan, for a parliamentary reform, which I look on as ,a mark’ of atten¬ 
tion. I should have delayed acknowledging the receipt of it till 1 saw 
him on Monday, had not his letter expressed, that there is hut one 
issue of the business he could look upon as fatal, that is, the ])ossi- 
bility of the measure,, being rejected by the weight of those wlio are 
supposed to be connected with government. Mr. Pitt must recollect, 
that though I have ever thought it unfortunate, that he hud early en¬ 
gaged himself in this measure, yet that I have-ever said, tliat as he vvas 
clear of the propriety of the measure, he ought to l.ay Ins thoughts 
before the house; that out of personal regard to him, 1 would avoid 
giving any opim'on to any one, on the opening of the door to parlia¬ 
mentary reform, except to bint; therefore, I am certain, Mr. Pitt 
cannot suspect my having influenced? any one on the occasion. If 
others choci^Te/for base ends, to impute such a conduct to me, I must 
bear it* asj fornler false suggestions. Indeed, on a question of s!ich 
magnitiidj' I should think yery 'ill of any ftian, who took a part on 
cither»^de, without the inaturcst consideration, and who would suffer 
Ids ci/mty to any one, to make him vote contrary to his own opinion. 
The conduct of some of Mr. Pitt*s most intimate friends on the West¬ 
minster scrutiny, shews, there are questions, men will not, by friend¬ 
ship, be biassed to adopt.’ ” ^ (Vol. i. pp. 449, 450.) 

On the subject of the Regency, the Bishop’s remarks are 
very pertinent and conclusive, and deserve to be extracted. 

The subject of the regency gave rise to the second parliamentary 
contest of extraordinary difficulty, and involying essential principles of 
our constitution, in which Mr. Pitt was engaged : 1 shall offer a few 
observations upon what passed at this interesting crisis. 

In 1784, Mr. Pitt had defended the prerogative of the crown 
against a powerful party, aided by a majority of the house of com- 
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mons, who virtually denied the right of the kinl^ to appoint his' own 
ministers; and now he Itood forward in support of the privileges of 
parliament, against the san^ set of men, strengthened by the con> 
iident expectation of their*imniediately succeeding to the administra¬ 
tion of the country, who asserted the absolute right of the heir appa¬ 
rent to the throne, to exercise all the functions of royalty, during the 
illness of the king, independently of the authority of the remaining 
branches of the legislatures On the former occasion, he acted^n the 
defensive, having chiefly to repel the attacks of his enemies; on the 
present, he was called upon to. form afid bring forward a plan, for 
carrying on the government of the country, under unprecedented 
and most delicate circumstances. B(fth those arduous, but very dif¬ 
ferent, situations he maintsdned with the same ability, firmness, and 
manly spirit; and we have seen that,, in both, hp was equally suc¬ 
cessful in defcatiifg the unconstitutional attempts of his formidable 
and violent opponents.* ^ 

“ Though Mr. Titt denied an inherent right in the prince of Wales 
to assume and exercise the whole powers of tho crown, upon the de¬ 
clared incapacity of the king, yet he wiispdecidedly of opinion, that 
his royal •highness, as heir apparent of ^fu 11 age, had a claim of priority, 
above every other subject, to be invested with such part of the royal 
prerogatives, os the two houses of parliament should judge rc(|uisitc, 
for administering the government during that short period, beyond 
which it was hoped that«a regency would not be necessary. The 
former he did not admit, because it would lufve been incompatible 
with the rights of parliament, and might have been dangerous to the 
welfare and interests of the king, who was still upon the throne, and 
who might soon be capable of resuming the exercise of his royal 
authority. The latter he allowed, because it was the best mode of 
supplying the temporary defect in an essential branch of the legis¬ 
lature ; and because the appointment of any other person as regent, 
might have been injurious to t|ie future rights of the heir apparent; 
and, in the mean time, productive of much cabal,.xcM^fusion, and 
mischief in the kingdom. Indeed, the claim of hisfroyid 4iighncss, 
upon the ground of propriety, discretion, and expedicnc)\ appeared 
to him as clc^ar nn the one sid^, as the question of strict ri^l^t^did on 
the other. Mr. Fox, who at first contended in the most positive and 
unqualified terms, for the right of the prince, did not think it prudent 
to advise his royal highness to assert that right; and did afterwards 
eagerly deprecated alt discussion upon the subject, in which he was 
joined by his political friends. The same wish on the part of the 

I irincc himself, was also declared by the duke of York, in the house of 
ords. Had Mr. Fox felt any confidence in his own doctrine, he 
would not have bden anxious to ^revant an inquiry into its truth ; 
and had the right been really qpnsidcred as well founded, there was 
no re^on why it shoultl not have been formally asserted by the 
prince. As, however, this right had been once maintained by so dis¬ 
tinguished a person, and not afterwards dlsclainigd either by him or 
by the prince, ministers decniedit indispensably necessary,, that the 
question should undergo a full investigation, and be decided in both 
houses, as a point which might aftect future ^^es. 
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Mr. Pitt not onl^J unequivocally acknowledged from the first, that 
no claitA could come into competitioh with* that of the prince of 
M^ales, but he also admitted, that if his lyajesty's illness should prove 
of long continuance, ^lis royal highness ou^iit to be invested by par- 
liamenl, with all the powers and prerogatives belonging lo the sove¬ 
reign of these kingdoms. This distinction between a short and a 
long regency, was surel^ founded on just principles of reason and 
sound policy; and a regard to it was strongly demanded by the pecu¬ 
liarity of the well-known circumstances, * under which ' the present 
regency was to be established. 

A regent i^ in .'.ruth, no part of the British constitution, and those 
who argued for therighbof thtf prince of Wales, could nob* support 
their opinion by statute or common law: When called upon, the)' could 
produce no authei^ic documqpt explaining or conferring the powers 
and duties of a regent. No such person or character as regent, was 
mentioned in any law then !n force; and of course no oath was pre¬ 
scribed to a regent,* corresponding*to the king’s (vronation oath ; and 
had the proposed address, inviting the prince of Wales to undertake 
thcregcnc)', passed the twb houses of parliament, he must have en¬ 
tered upon the government qf the country, without tho security 
required from the king, that he would “ govern the people of 
this kingdom of England, and the dominions thereunto belonging, 
according to the statutes in parliament agreed on, and the jaws 
and customs of the- same.’* The want«of a regent’s oath is of 
itself u sufficient proof, that a regent is not a constituent branch 
or member of our government; and that no person can, under any 
circumstances, during the life of a king, claim that office by here¬ 
ditary right. Nemo est haeres viventis, is a known and acknowledged 
maxim of our laws, applying with equal force (o every description 
of right or property, and to every rank and condition of men without 
any exception or distinction. The hereditary right to the crown and 
to the exercise of the royal functions^ like every other right of inhe¬ 
ritance, attaches only upon the death of the person in possession. 
Th« necessity #if delegating a certain portion of the royal authority, 
on account of the incapacity of •the king, had frequenti)' arisen, and 
it coq,UV not but be foreseen, that sin\ilar instances might hereafter 
occuj^hut our ancestors prescribed no gcfierai and binding rules for 
cases' of that kind. They thought it far better, that the two remaining 
branches of the legislature should make a particular provision for 
each case, adapted to its own exigency. They were prtibahly aware, 
that great difficulties and dangers might arise, from giving tlic full 
powers of sovereignty to the ifext heir, while tliere was a king upon 
the throne, incapable from infancy or infirmity, of exerci.sing the 
royal functions; and that the s(lecific restricii&ns which might be 
requisite, must depend upon exi|tin^circumstanccs, and could not be 
previously determined. The rule of sucefession to the throne, and 
the prerogatives of the king, are accurately and authoritatively 
defined. But who <^hall be regent, and w'hat shall be bis powers, are 
points left to be settled by* parliament, whenever it shall become 
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necessary, that some orje should act in the ro«m of the lawful pos¬ 
sessor of the crown. * 

“ The practice has been ^strictly conformable to these principles.*’ 
(Vol.ii.p. 203—207.) 

But the great event was now approaching which was to give 
the severest blow to the reputation of the VVhig party, and to 
place the courage, wisdr^m, and disinterestedness of Mr. Pitt at 
its highest point of distinction. The gathering peril was seen 
and dej)rccated by the wisest,mea of the country; but Mr. Fox 
acted under an infatuation only to be explained by referring it 
to the blindness induced by party politics. The French revolu- 
tiou was a powerful test for proving the strength of public prin¬ 
ciples. In the inind of Mr. Burke, adverse to all visionary and 
violent changes of polity, and to all invasions of liberty and pro¬ 
perty under pretence of reformation; full of suspicions of all un¬ 
tried theories, and abstract questions of competency and right, the 
first dawnings of the French revolutio.n gave birth to the most 
j)aijiful prognostics; but, even after the system of murder, con¬ 
fiscation, and atheism, which attefided its progresvs, had begun 
1.0 declare itself, Mr. Fox stated in the House of Commons, that 
lie had been a strenuous advocate for a balanc'-e of power while 
France was that intrigukig, restless nation whicdi she had for- 
meriy proved;—now that the situation of France was altered— 
that they had created a Government from which neither insult 
nor injustice was to be dreaded by her neighbours, he Avas ei- 
tremeiy indifferent concerning the balance, of power; he, for one, 
admired tlie new constitution of France, considered altogether, 
as the most stupendous and glorious edifice of“ liberty which 
had been erected on the foundation of human integrity in any 
time or country.” We find him afterwards, in ternis of the most 
pointed contradiction to Mr. Burke’s opinions, declaring that 
“ the old constitution of France was essentially bad, and every 
thing was tabe risked to destroy it; the constitution of preat 
BriUiin was essentially good, and every thing ought to be^sked 
to preserve it.” By such childish and impetuous aphorisms 
he lost the confidence of all deep-thinking men, andfsunk in the 
esteem of many of his own party, from the reputation of a great 
statesman, to the second praise of the “ most brilliant debater” 
of his time. The separation which ensued between Mr. Fox 
and Mr. Burke upon this occasion, and the subse(jiient secession 
of many other of his ablest coadjutors, is succinctly, perhaps 
too succinctly, related by the Efshop of Winchester. Those 
touching parliamentary scenes in whjch Mr. Burke, with a sort 
of melancholy magnificence of thought and.expression, con¬ 
demned the tenets of his former associates, which dissevered 
their union forever; and exposed to view the dangers which 
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threatened his co Aiitry from the possible diffusion of principles 
which had marked their progress* by cfime^ pollution, and sa¬ 
crilege, are among the finest subjecte for meditation which that 
era presents: aiicTthough Mr. Pitt was not involve,d personally 
in the great quarrel, yet the subject of it extended over the rest 
of liis existence, and was the source from which arose the con- 
suimnation of liis^ character, and th^ means of encircling him 
with a rampart of intelligence and virtue that enabled him to 
save the country. 

It is singular that Mr. Fox could declare it as his opinion, 
that the speech which M« Burke delivered on the Jleport of 
the Committee on the Army Estimates, was the wisest, as well 
as the most briUiant, whi<ih he had ever heard j—in which speech 
was exposed all the wickedness and folly of the proceedings of 
the Frojich^regenerators, and yet that he'could persevt'vc in his 
laudatory declamations on the*character pffhe revolution itself. 
Still he could not, or wcyild not, discern the consequences of that 
rapid development of mental energy in a country, and in a state 
of things, unprepared to ^ve it counterpoise«or direction,—of 
the approaching conflict between cupidity,’ backed by power, 
and property, supported only by title,—of a philosophy dis¬ 
carding the very basis of moral action^i, and giving its atheistical 
charter to the worst passions and appetites of the basest natures. 
It was otherwise with the virtuous man whose life is before us. 
In the midst of the storm he kept his hand upon the helm, and 
summoned all the energies of his countrymen to tlie relief of the 
vessel. Mr. Burke was worn out, and had retired, after be¬ 
queathing to the world tlie greatest work of practical, political 
wisdom, in his Reflections on the Revolution of France, which 
the combination of genius, philos6pliy, and experience, has been 
able to produce; and Mr. Pitt was left to carry his lessons into 
life and operation, and bear them hwnie to the business and 
bosoms of his coimtrylnen. He^ had now beei^ ten years at 
th^-'liead of government; he liau raised his country from its 
financial depression; he had doubled its commerce, he had 
multipliedfon all sides its influence and its resources ; and if lie 
was not in the enjoyment of the favoifr of the vulgar, he hud in 
the fullest measure the esteem of the wise ; he had, besides, a 
larger share than any manliviiig of that deep regard, wliich, how¬ 
ever dormant when notlyng tfireatens, eflervesces and expands 
in times of alarm and danger: Such as rallied round the 
Scipios and the iEmilii wlfen Rome began to tremble for her 
fate. His character, as well as his eloquence, was of a de¬ 
scription to suil; the exigency; he had, in an eminent degree, 
that sort of courage which imparts and propagates itself; 
it was calmest when things were most agitated around it; 
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nd it stood, with a sort of insular securi|,y, in the midst 
of an ocean of stonns.* His'eloquence, too, was of the ^same 
character; his manner wi^s always great and commanding; 
but during Jthe period, ‘perhaps the most truly threatening 
which this country has experienced, in which French principles 
were fast making their way into Britain, it was observed that 
his speeches were charact^ised by a pec»iliar|)ropriety, dignity, 
and sedateness of elocution. He was always equally master of 
himself and of his subject; and amidst the most violent and 
insulting language of his opponents, held on his equable tenour, 
with a nxtnliness of tem]||)er and courage, that nothing could 
provoke or disarm. His great business w'as to sustain the mind 
of his country at a pitch above the reg^ch of revplulionary con¬ 
tagion,—to qualify it to understand and appreciate its actual 
felicity,—to see the coilsequence of a depWture fromthe faith and 
principles of its ancestry; and to'distrust a philosopliy that had 
already halfw'asted the civilized w orld. For this purpose, day 
after day, he encountered the evil, and exposed it, with all the 
thunder of his words and all the lightning of his illustrations. 
His eloquence was always of that informed and pregnant kind 
which never tires; full of permanent and just ideas, practicableir 
propositions, intelligible ^jetails, and vigorous and solemn ap¬ 
peals. To these talents and to this conduct, owe our present 
safety, and perhaps our political existence; and for this the 
name of William Pitt is destined to live until gratitude and 
memory shall beextinct upon earth. 

The details of the French Revolution have grpwn wearisome 
by repetition. The Bishop has therefore properly avoided being 
prolix or circumstantial in his references to them. His present 
work ends with the declaration and commencement of the w'^ar, 
and show's, very satisfactorily, that hostilities originate4 wi^h 
the French. We thinly, thereforo, that we may‘fairly take 
our leave of him here, few the present; having protracted this 
article already far beyond ouffirst intention, and having rfedUy 
been obliged, from the little time the work has J[)een in our hands, 
to gallop through its pages. We have some obsenvdtions to 
make on the language, wnich we postpone till the rest of the 
W'ork shall have come before the public, for which we wait 
with some impatience* both because'Tve are eager to have more 
of the particulars of ]yir. Pitt’s pri\,^te life from such authority,^ 
and because we propose, with these documents in our hands, to* 
go ourselves more largely and •descn*iptively into the character 
of the great subject of these Memoirs. In the mean time, we 
cordially thank the Lord Bishop for adding to his other useful 
contributions to the intellectnal treasures of his country, the 
history of its glorious preserver and greatest ornaiuent. 
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Aghast the destined monarch stoi^— 

Fear fixed his eye—and froze his vlood. 

But soon—that causeless awe controlled— 

No bloodless shade his eyes behold, 

No spectre of unearthly mould— 

It was his friend—his guide—his sire— 

That hallowed Saint—whose eye of fire 
Had pierced where marshalled seraphs shone ; 
And seen thk mioiitiest on his throne; 

To whom with looks of love divine. 

Ere yet the chain of nature broke, 

The agonizing Saviour spoke— 

‘ Behold that mother she is thine/ (P. 46—48.) 


We must spare our readers the lengthened exhortations of the 
tage, which extend to less than six pages ; for though 

“ In one unvarying^titude. 

While spoke the saint, had Leo stood,** 

we could not expect so much complaisance from any other person. 
We must not, however, omibone short extract from this speech. 


“ ‘ That Star of David's royal line— 

‘ The promised King—the Se^ Divine-— 

‘ The Lord who reigns enthroned above— 

^ In human guise to know—and love— 

* The favoured lot was 
‘ For me, though meanest far of all, 

* The Saviour deigned his friend to call; 

‘ And while he lived—and when he died, 

* I still was nearest to his side. 

* I saw him in the judgmetiUhall, 

* Denied by one—renounced by a//— 

' 1 stood the cross of horror by, 

' And watched him ir^ his agony. 

* 1 marked the sgn*s meridian lighi 
‘ Slow darken in impervious night; 

' As if he loathed to lend his ray 

* To shin« on that accursed day : 

* l*felt the sullen earthquake's shock— 

^ The heaving ground—the rending rock— 

' When the pale feaants of the tomb 

* Arose from earth’s convulsive woraU.- 

* Oh never, never canst thou know , 

• ‘ What then foilthee*the Saviour bore.* ” (P. 61, 62.) 

Our readers will have conjectured the penitence and recon¬ 
ciliation of the chief; but there is a secret m reserve, which we 
ipust communicatoin the poet’s own language. 

8o2 
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** Young spol^ not—^yet that word 

Passed not^ Unheeded or unheard*’ 

Though lost awhile he seemed to be 
In deep abstracted reverie :— 

What tremors in his cheek are blushing* 

What fevered hues his pale brow flushing ? 
Those varying dies—so softly fair— 

What deep emotion kindles there ? 

He bends on earth his bright blue eye. 
BeneathJts fringed veil retiring; 

So shrinks young virgin-modesty 

From the bold gaze of’crowds admiring. 

Y’et deeply struggling to control * 

The hidden tumult of his soul. 

Once more he raised that hu|[pid eye. 

And gazed on Leo trembiif? 

Such fears let gentle^^^man claim. 

But what hath man to do with shame? 

The winged interchange of tUougiit 
Is quickly kindled—-quickly caught— 

Yea—swifter than the sunbeam breaking 
It thrills the startled soul awaking, 

And bids another’s breast be known, 

Or in one glaiM^e betrays its own. 

With instant impulse, through his heart 
Young Leo felt its lightning dart— 

No fears contra|||^no doubts recall— 

One glance had met—and answered all. 

The siglit Hope never dared to deem— 
Which vivid Fancy never drew— 

Wilder than Love’s young ardent dream. 

Is present to his raptured view; 

Unless the spirit’s chain is riven. 

And earth has brightened into heaven. 

To Azor’,g soul—whate’er it be— 

Like feeling shot electric flame ; 

Its aspect changed—its powder the same; 

Not less of Are in him we sec 
But more—far more—of purity ; 

As sunbeams in the lucid stream 
licflected, shed a lovelier gleam. 

Less fair the Boy of godlike mien 
Who spurned the smiles of Beauty’s Queen— 
Less fair that bright Youth, when the Sun 
Checked his red car to gas^ upon. 

Yet still his dim eye drboped and fell. 

His bosom heaved with conscious swell— 
Such fears lei gentler woman claim, ^ 

But what hath man to do with shame* ? 
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Away! away! thou frail disguise, i) 

' Thou canst not blind a lover’s eyes; 

Youth may the virgin’s vest assume. 

And emulate the virgin’s blooth ; 

With eye as bright, and smile as warm. 

And equal symmetry of form— 

But one soft spell remaincth—one 
Which woman claims, and claims alone— 

It is the breathing, burning dye 
Of Love controlled by Modesty.—& 

That conscious crimson blush revealed 
The truth, so long—-so well corxcealed; 

And Leo in that moment knew 
His own loved maid, whom Fancy drew 
The idol of hisVaptured dream, 

W’hen young HSpe^hed her fairest gleam; 

To whom his first fondoww.*; were given, 

Dearer th,;n Fame—tlian all but Heaven.” {P. 66—69.) 

We shall not detain our readers wiili tlie young lady’« twelve 
pages of apology for being ibund in so very dellrcate and ques¬ 
tionable a situation. Wc need hardly say that she gives a very 
judicious account of her whole proceedings, and especially 
of the reason of her being disguiseif in manly habiliments, 
when, travelling with her faithful old servant, she was seized 
by the* robbers and introduced to ^their chief. The neces¬ 
sary explanations concluded, St. John pronounces a benediction 
on the union of Leo and Azof; and the poem concludes with 
another prodigious speech of nine pages from the mouth of the 
aged saint. 

From the foregoing remarks and extracts, the reader will, 
have inferred that the })ocni before us is one of respectable merit, 
and^ still greater promise. We would, however, gently caution, 
our under-graduate of BenetV, to take eare that, wliile lie is 
dallyiiqi^ with the Muses oh the margin of Caystcr, he docs not 
lose the race among his competitors fin the banks of Cam. 
Poetry is,a delighj.l’ul companion, but a very bad Cambridge 
tutor, and a*mortal enemy to diagrams and demonstrations- 
We, however, accept the appended “ Scenes from Sophocles,” as 
a hint that our poet has no*t forgotten the importance ot acade¬ 
mical studies in his interlocutory excursions with the muses. 
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Art. XV.— Tracts on the Divinity of Christ, ami on the jlepeal 
of the Statute against Blasphemy; to which is prejixed a 
'Preface Ci>ntaining Strictures on the recent Pvhlicalions of Mr. 
JBelsham and Dr. Carpenter, with an Analysis of 1 John v. 
20, By the Bishop of St. David’s. ,8vo. pp. 641. London, 
1820. 

In our last number we entered at considerable length into the 
merits of the Unitarian controversy, and certainly should not 
have neglected to grace and strengthen our list of publications 
on the question with the.Bishop ot USt. David’s Tracis, had they 
fallen in our way before the Review was sent to press. After the 
extended notice which we then took .olyhe subject, it would be 
inexpedient for us to off'er another paper upon it at so early a 
period; but the.volume before «« constitutes so valuable an 
accession to the writings on ttio orthodox side of the question, 
that we should think it ungrateful to ih^Rij^it Reverend Author, 
and parsimonious towards our readers, if we did not transiently 
notice it, by way of addendum to onr former Review. The cir¬ 
cumstance of these Tracts being only rt prints might, indeed, 
seem to plead our apology for the omission ; but, to say nothing 
of more than a hundred pages of new and highly valuable 
prefatory matter, which might well demand attention, the 
Tracts tliemselves, having been published at distant intervals, 
have never been before in our possession, in a connected series; 
and therefore deserve, now they arc collected, a recapitulatory 
notice, which, if adequate to their merits and the multitude of 
interesting points embraced in tliem, would far exceed llie very 
brief limits to which we regret to say our present remarks must 
be confined. 

The learned author justly observes that the reprinting of these 
'^'racts, ill defence of the esmblished doctrines of Christianity, on 
the Hoi j'Trinity, and thq Divinity of our Lord, will, not be 
thought unseasonable, at a period in which the must open and 
active efforts of infidelity and blasphemy hpve been, made to 
vilify those doctrines, and the Establishment whith maintains 
them. We think them not only seasonable, but highly in¬ 
teresting to all who feel desirous of knowing the slate of the 
controversy between the Sociiiian party and their opponents; and 
though the great quantity of biblical and philological criticism 
which runs throughout them may soiAcwlmt check their popula¬ 
rity and circumscribe their utilitj', yet the common reader will 
find in them many unanswerable arguments, level with every plain 
understanding, in defence of the orthodoif faitii. To thc- 
lettered world they are a highly valuable treasure, especially td 
biblical students; and we particularly recommend their perusal 
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to men of literature, who are too often am|)njy the dupes of the 
Socinian heresy, on account of the plausibly intellectual appear¬ 
ance which it aftects, the fallacy of which cannot always be 
detected, even by persons of education, without inort time and 
patience than are always at command. It was the peculiar 
merit of a former Bishop of St. David’s (Dr. Horsley) that he 
unmasked this ‘‘ reasoning shew,” and cxj)oscd Unitarians and 
Unitarianism (we use these terms only in courtesy) in their 
literary as well as theological pretensions, with a view to destroy 
that argument of “ authority ” on which the advocates of this 
delusion so frequently insist. * It will be; thought no disparage¬ 
ment to the present * pious and learned successor of Bishop 
Horsley in his labours, aswell as in his sec, that his writings arc 
less irritating, and his sj^rit more chastised by the meek and 
amiable virtues of the GospeTS 

The first Tract is an answer tlT' the “ Letter of an Unitarian 
Lay Seceder ; ” who-tontended that the doctrines of the Church 
of England were not tlie doctrines of the Bible. This excellent 
Tract, entitled “ The Bible, tand the Bible only# the Religion 
of Protestants,” is prefaced by a long letter to the then Bishop 
of Gloucester (Dr. Hiintingford); the first passage of which we 
shall extract, as an interesting specinuni of the happy art of 
combining controversial discussion with the devout sensibilities 
of practical Christianit}’, Let those who think the doctrine of 
our Saviour’s Divinity a mere speculative topic, learn from the 
following passage the impressive and affecting influence which it 
exerts in a mind in which it is rightly received: 

“ A mind exercised by affliction is tenderly alive to the impressions 
of religious truth. In such seasons, the emptiness of earthly com¬ 
forts, and the Avant of sonic consolation which the AA orld cannot giA'e, 
prepare it <!lfectually for the reception of those promises of light and 
aid, wliich the Scriptures abundantly supply. • How sweetly then are 
those passages of David and'Isaiah in lujison with the feelings of a 
resigned and believing spirit! ‘ Tarry thou the Lord's leisure; be 

strong, and he shall comibrt thine heart * and put thou thy trust in 
the Lord.'—‘ Who is he that feareth the Lord, tliat obeyeth the voice 
of his servant, that walkcth on still in darkness, and hath no light? 
Let him trust in the name of die Lord, and stay upon his God.’ 

“ Our beneficent Creator, who, for the wisest purposes, has im¬ 
planted in us affections and sensibilities, Avhich attach us closely to 
those whom we respect and ]o|re, but which, by tht loss of such con¬ 
nexions, give occasion to the most acute and painful trials; has also 
blessed us AA'ith a religion, which,*above all other means, can mitigate 
the visitation whiGh deprives us of them. I need not remind you of 
His promises who s^id, * My grace is sufficient for you ; ’ nor bring to 
your recollection that those consolatory words were an answer to St. 
Paul’s request addressed in prayer to our Saviour. Such trust in his 
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assistance Christ had encouraged by his promise, * Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name I will do'it,’ and ‘ liO I am with you always, even unto 
Jlie end of the world.’ And therefore ISi't. John said, * This is the 
confidence we have in hint, that if we aslc any thing according to his 
will, he heareth us.’ The same confidence in Christ’s divine power 
to hear and to save, induced St. Stephen to say, in his last moments, 
* Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’ St. Thbmas, ^vho in the public 
service of the Synagogue had been accustomed to Him, whom they 
expected as the Messiah, called ‘ The mighty God,’ and ‘ the Lord 
our Righteousness,’ when he saw his Lord after his resurrection from 
the dead, exclaimed in a transport of conviction and joy, * My Lord 
and my God! ’ . * 

** Mothing but belief in Clirist’s Divinity, his omnipresent influence 
and omnipotent power, could have induced his disciples and apos¬ 
tles to honour him with divine worship, aril to endure the privations, 
indignities, and sutterings, which tbyjf-^flTderwent i’or his sake. The 
Divinity of Christ was not with jJvem a ‘ speculative notion,* a ‘ dis¬ 
putable dogma,’ as the Unitarians represent it, but a great practical 
principle, which influenced tJieir whole cofiduct* and infused into their 
minds a fortitude and constancy, wliich made them rejoice that they 
were counted vvortliy to suft’er shamc^ and death for In's name. ‘To 
die, and to be with Christ, they counted better than life.’ ‘ What 
things were gain,* in a worldly sense, ‘ they counted loss for Christ, 
yea, they counted all tliiil^s loss for the excellency of the knowledge 
of Ciirist Jesus.’ 


“ Their Belief in Christ’s Divinity, their confidence in Him as God, as 
ever present to sustain them in all difficulties, was the governing prin¬ 
ciple of their minds through this life; and thoir trust in hi& atonement 
was the ground of their hope of happiness in the next. They knew, 
that ‘ the blood of bulls and of goats could not put away sin; ’ and 
the Psalmist had long before declared, that man was utterly unable to 
redeem liis brother. But iii Christ, who ‘ was with (iod and was 


God '—‘ who was God over ail blessed for ever ’—‘ their great God 
and Saviour ’—‘ God manifest in the flesh ’ who was ‘ n^ide fl/;sh,’ 


and ‘ came in the flesh,* that he mi^ht, by his death, he ‘ a propitia¬ 
tion for the sins of mankind in him they trusted as a Savigiir ‘ able 
to save to the uttermost all who should come to God by him.’ 

“ 'fheir belief in that truth, w’hich Clirist himself declared; which 
fits contemporaries testified, proclaimed, aiuf arraignc(l us blas¬ 
phemy ; for which Christ was crucified; which tl»e Apostles 
preachod and recorded; which the primitive church received and 
transmitted to succeeding generations; was their warrant for the 
reception of the other great doctrine, which their sins and imper- 
Fections, and their Inability to save thepiselves, had rendered ncc/^s- 
aary for their salvation.” (P. 1—4.^ 


Tliis first pamphlet contains, among other interesting topics, 
too various to notice, the orthodox attestatidhs of numerous 
laymen of eminence, including statesmen, lawyers and phv- 
sidaii.s, on the great subjects in question. In particular, tfie 
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names of Newton and Locke are» rescued from the charge of 
Socini&nism ; and, we think, with complete success. Christianity 
and orthodoxy do not, indeed, require tl)c buttress of human 
names to support them ; but as the Socinians are at jll times stu¬ 
diously endeavouring to make the unwary believe that almost 
every great name is on their side, it is a service of some impor¬ 
tance to convince the public of the contrary. The evidence in 
the case of Sir Isaac Newton in particular, is interesting as a 
literary as well as a theological question, and we wish our space 
admitted of our extracting it. 

'Lhe second tract contains an illustration of the literal evi¬ 


dence from Scripture H)f our Lord’s Divihity, and a defence of Mr. 
Cxr.'invillc Sharp’s celebrated rule against the objections of Mr. 
Winstanley. The cxce.\encc of this tract is too well known to 
biblical scliolars to requii>^r commendation. The critical re¬ 
marks on Titus ii. 13, arc })oi4;icularly able,* and corajiletely 
rescue this passage,*wliich is invaluable in ])roving the Divinity 
of Christ, from the false i^iterprctations of Socinian translators. 

Tht; “ Brief Memorial ” on the repeal of those part's of the 
statutes 9 and 10 of William, which related to persons denying 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity, (which is the third pamphlet 
oil llie list,) maybe considered almost prophetic of the late inun¬ 
dation of blasphemy which the Bihhop foreboded would Ibllow 
the re})eal of iliohc provisions. Our readers will recollect the use 
made of this repeal, particularly by Cavlile, in liic late trials; 
and though it is now loo late, we fear, to recal a measure which 


was carried in parliament with little or no discussion as to its 
merits, iu)t to say with great precipitancy; one lesson at h'ast, wc 
may learn from the cireumstance, namely, to pause and weigh 
matters well on all .sides, before we interfere with restraints 


whieli ouj ancestors felt it their duly to impose, and which cx- 
peneiice so frequently proves cannot be withdrawn without open¬ 
ing a door to the most tremendous evils*. The ultimate object, 
an objifct never lost sight of by the Unitarian party, is evidently 
to subvert the established church, and* to throw open every de- 
partmenfof,civil alid ecclesiastical preferment to persons of all 
religions, or no religion at all; and, in the mean time, to rescind 
one by one, as time and opportunity may serve, every wholesome 
law and usage which interferes with their project. Under these 
circumstances, it becomes sincere Christians of every name, to 
oppose the incipient raeaspres, ’as well as the'ultimatc design, of 
this restless and ambitious s§ct. Let them remember the real 
character of that system which seeks to rise upon the ruins of all 
those fundamental doctrines so widely acknowledged in the Chris¬ 
tian church, from’the Apostolic age,—doctrines which jto our eyes 
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appear as plainly revculcd in the divine records, as the creation of 
the world, or the being of a God. 

Unitarians," remarks tlje Bishop of St. David’s, “ call their reli¬ 
gion pure ChYistianity. It certainly is not New Testament Christianity. 
If it beware, its purity consists in being divested of all facts and doc¬ 
trines peculiar to the gospel. Unitarianisin, ttherefore, is not Christ¬ 
ianity. It is divested of every thing which renders the gospel ‘ good 
tidings of great joy to all other people.' If Christ be not (Jod, what 
confidence could we have in the alhsuiliciency of his grace, the j)ro- 
mise of his universal presence with his Church, and his assurance that 
he will hear our prayers ? If Christ’stdeath be not an atonement for 
sin, he did not * die for our'suis, and rise again<for our justification ;' 
we are * yet in our sins,* without remedy or hope. 

“ If, then, we can be content to go out/f this world with no other 
recommendation to God’s mercy,—no ground of hope for ever¬ 

lasting happiness but our ov^n merits, we may adopt and privilege the 
religion of the Unitarians. But if^‘ by the deeds of the law no man 
shall be justified;' if neither ‘the blood j^f bulls or goals,’ nor the 
most con^iUmmate virtue of the best man, can put away any one of 
his past sins; thep we ought to give uo«countcnance, by law or other¬ 
wise, to the anti-christian doctrines, which deny the Divinity of 
Christ, and the Trinity of the Godhead; and would de^troy our faith 
in ‘ Him, through whom alpnc we have access by one Spirit unto the 
Father.’” (F. 381-, :585.) 


The Bishop of St. David’s, in a subsecjutMit page of this tract, 
makes a comparison between Deism and Unitaviaiiism, which but 
too clearly shows the truth of the foregoing remark, that the latter 
is not, in any fit and specific sense, Christiaiiity. Deists, lie re¬ 
marks, “ reject oU the doctrines of the Christian revelation.’* 
And what say the Unitarians? They reject the trinity of per¬ 
sons in the Godhead; the Divinity of Christ; the personality 
of the Holy Spirit; the miraculous birth of Christ; thp atone¬ 
ment of Clirist; the sanctification (jf the Spirit; the existence* of 
angels and spirits; aruf therefore of the Devil and his angels; 
—that is, they reject all *the peculiar doctrines of Christi¬ 
anity. Again, Deists reject all the facts of Christianity; 
Unitarians reject the miraculous birth of Christ; the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ, any further than as of a mere man, and that they 
virtually reject by denying the cxisfeiiicc of spirits. We quite 
agree with the Bishop in his conclusion, that “ Deists profe.ss not 
lo be Christians; Unitarians are not Christians, though they pro¬ 
fess to be so.” * * I 

Next follows the fourth pamphlet, containing “ Three Ad¬ 
dresses to Unitarians,” which, if seriously weighed by them, 
would go far to reduce their number. We cannot even touch 
upon this useful part of the work, or upon the liighly interesting ‘ 
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and scholarlikc critique on I JohnV. 20. ip the preface, which 
being among the new matter in this publication, we should have 
felt great pleasure in extracting, were it not too long for our 
limits. T he reader will find in this dissertation some Awry strong, 
and indeed irrefragable, arguments in favour of the orthodox 
version ol that litigated text. His Lordship has also added some 
very striking, and wq believe new considerations, in favour of the 
authcnticily of the celebrated seventh verse of the fifth chapter, 
which, however, avc must also pass over. 

Our judgment of this work will have sufficiently appeared from 
these incidental remarks, withfiut any professed summary. It is 
highly gratifying to behold a membel: of the Episcopal bench 
thus devoting his extensive jearning and great })owers to a de¬ 
fence ol “ the faith once aelivered to the saints” from some of its 
worst, wc might sfiy indccdj^mphatically, its very worU enemies. 
His l^iordship has long ago pledged himself, a'rid has renewed 
that ]>lcdge, in the fflclac^c to the present volume, to wage uncx- 
tinguishable war with this aw'fiil heresy. “ 1 shall lose ,no op¬ 
portunity,” he says, “ of doing all 1 can to banish and drive away 
the anticln istian doctrines of Ilnitarianism, 

• ‘ Duni spiritus hos reget artus,* 

or at least, as long as I can hold a j>cii, or have C 3 ’es to direct its 
motions, or have the health necessary for such inejuiries,” We 
arc sure that our readers will unite with us in earncssly praying 
that the health necessary for these arduous labours may be Jong 
spared to this distinguished prelate; and that in proportion as the 
severity of his literary pursuits, devoted to the great object of his 
profession, impairs the outward vision, the light may the more 
brightly “ shine inw'aid,” and for years to come illuminate the 
w'orld by its hallowed reflection. 


Art. XVI. — AJaritio Falicro^ Doge of Ve/iice. yin Historical 
Tragedy, in Five ykts. IVilh Notes.—The Prophecy of Dante, 
a Poem. By Lord Byroiu Murray. London, 1821. 

arc unwilling to enter into the reasoniiiffs upon which the 
mddern distinction bctweei^ the*romantic anUclassical drama it 
founded. The classification, however, if not philologically cor¬ 
rect, will at least^aid us in framing an equitable estimate of Lord 
Byron’s tragedy. 

it is in the history of our own drama that these opposite kinds 
of composition arc the most strikingly exemplified. Amongst 
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statoffi, the, 297. 

jiiithrioseope^ 345. . • 

^li PashOf his Serai at loannina, 306, 
307—ditto at Brevesa, SOS—hit ex¬ 
tortions, 303-~Mr. Hughes^ visit ft), 
303—his history, SlO-^ttacks the 
Suliotes, and repulsed, S12-~b1ock- 
ades Suli, 312—his Cruelty to thft in¬ 
habitants, 313—claims Parga,^i6— 
his character, 319—advantages result¬ 
ing from his go^rninent, 319. 

Jrabs^ fraudulent character of, 247. 
u^ristophanes, Mitchell’s Translaiion of, 
50—Brunch’s edition, 51—an enOre 
translation not to be wished for, 52ft- 
not generally studied at the Universi-^ 
ties, 53—his grossness not altogether 
Awing to the public taste, 56—his sa¬ 
tire not corrective. 58—St. Chrysos- 
^m’s predilection for, a* imposture of 
Aldus, 62—excuse for his impurity, 63 
—the Clouds a gross caricature of So¬ 
crates, 67—failure of that piece, 78— 
character of his dramas, 82—insure 
mountable difllcnlty of translating, 
83—the invocation to Peace in the 
* Acharnians,’ 56. 

Athenians^ their licentious taste, 57— 
tyranny of their democracy, 6&— 
their passion for defamation, 81—sin¬ 
gular saprifice of the modern Athe¬ 
nian women, 296. 

Athegg, 287—the Parth^n, 28^the* 
]*lrec;|iieum, 292—the^mple or The¬ 
seus, 292—dance of Derwisches in the 
Tower of the Winds, 293. 

Atmometert 34-'v * 

Atlomey^General, his speech, 18, 

Authors, profligate, (he enormity of their 
ofience, 326. * 

Barometer, indications of the, 351. ^ 

Bt^risters, piivllegcs and obligations of^ 

Betzoni (G.), Narrative of the Opera, 
tions and recent Discoveries in the 
Pyramids, &c. &e. 230—account of, 
230—^constructs an hydraulic ’ ma¬ 
chine for the Pasha*of Egypt, Ml, 
233—departs for Thebes, 234—visits 
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the Temple of Tentyr.!, 234—lands at 
Luxor, 236—his adventure in a cave 

* at Gournou, 287—arrives at Ombos, 
239—embarkation of th^ bust of 
Memi^on, 240—proceeds Upper 

^fpt and Nubia, 241—discoveries 
at Thebes andCarn3C;242—explores 
the sepulchres at Gounion, 244,246 
—researches, 247—discovers a colos¬ 
sal bead, 2o(V--obl)ged to suspend his 
researches, 951—temple in Nubia, 
251—tomft of Psammeihis, 253—ex¬ 
amines the Pyramids, 253—discovers 
the site of Berenice,257,258—never 
refers to the Bcripiurcs, 2i»-JiaB done 
little fm natural history, 259. 

Bsntftg, (Rev. C.) The Chronology of 
our Saviour’s Life, or an Inquiry into 
the true Time of the Birth, Baptism, 
and Crucifixion of Jesus Christ, 389 
—commendations of the work, 418. 

Bereniee, ruins of, 258. 

Bibtieal criticism should be rendered as 
popular as the subject will permit, 
420. 

Bishops^ caution necessary in selecting, 
7. 

British Review, Independence of the, 
2,324. 

Brougham {Mr.) 1S> 14—the impolicy 
and erroneous principles of his 
speeches) 15. 

Burke 461—his disapprobation of 

({fe Fmch Revolution, 500. 

Rate(L^rd),369—disliked by George 11. 
376. 

Byron’s {Lord), Marino Faliero and 
Prophecy of Dante, 439—his poetry 
esseafmty undramatic, 441 — his 
egotism unfavourable to dramatic 
coaspasitioni 443—want of taste the 
great fault of hts poetry, 451, 

• 

Caricatures, iufamoos, 7,10, 34. 

QiriMe, subiiq^e ruins of (he temple at, 
242. • 

Caitaliau spring, the, described, 282— 

——waters, a peculiar virtue in, 
discovered by Sir G. Wheeler, 283. 

Cenci (The), a tragedy, by Percy 

M 
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Bysshe Shelley, 380 —> nndramalic 
nature of the subject, 381—the plot, 
381—horrible and monstrous charac¬ 
ter of Ccnci, 382—deference be¬ 
tween this and other tragedies 
founded on similar circiilnstances, 
385—defeutive in its structure, as a 
drama, 386. 

Charlotte, the Princess, 336. 

Chatham (Lord), unfavourable portrait 
of, by Karl Waldegrave, 36S»—letters 
from, to his son, 469. < 

Cheops, pyramid of, 256. 

Chronology of the Scriptures, public.i- 
tions on, 389 —the creation, 391— 
methoV! of reckoning time, used by 
the Hebrews, 393 —deluge, *364 —de¬ 
scendants f-?“llnm, 395 —predictive 
chronology, 397 —discontinuance of 
Hebrew dates during the residence of 
the Israelites in Kg5^pt, 399 —the 
temple founded, 46p— Amalekites, 
401 —Philistines, 401— ^Manelho, 402 
— Eratosthenes, 403 — difficulties 
caused by the prep osterous dates as- 
signf il to the ep^^ch of Sesostris, 404 
—Volney^s charges against Christian 
chronology, 404 —Sesostris’ e^..pedi- 
tion, 405 —simplicity of the aironn- 
logy of the reigns of the kings of 
Israel and Judah, 408 —chrotlology of 
Ptolemy, 409 —Cyaxarcs or Aliasue- 
rus, 411— charge against the prophe¬ 
cies of Daniel, 413 —chronology of 
the Bible safe from the attacks of 
infidels, 416 —chronology of the 
New Testament, 418 —^merits of Mr. 
Benson’s work, 418, 421 —Biblic.ol 
criticism, 420 —the futile reasonings 
of those who attack revelation, 421. 

Cleon, character of, 59. 

Climate, 339—of London, 346. 

Cockerell (Mr,), discovers the entasis in 
the columns of the ParthAion, 294— 
the Algina sOttues excavated by him, 
296. 

Comedy, old Greek, its grossness, 56— 
characterized, 81—its anomalies, 82. 

Constitution, British, its firstzerms not 
to be precisely defined, 46^its pro¬ 
gressive improvement, 41. 

Cope (Sir John), comin^ds the army 
against the Pretender, 109—is de¬ 
feated at the Battle of Preston Pans, 
111—and escapes to'England, 113. 

Country, Slate of the, I—theQuf cii,2— 
her case, 4—appearance ofthc times, 
5—the clergy and church,6—purity 
in the hierarchy and church recom¬ 
mended, 7 —dangerous influence of 
libels, 8—the disafiected attack the 


constitution through the crcTwn, 9— 
the King’s political conduct, 9—slan¬ 
ders againMhim, 10—the whig oppo¬ 
sition, U'* — uncharitable c'ensiires 
against the private feelings- of the so¬ 
vereign, IV—pernliur and critical 
stale of affairs, 12—impolicy of de- 
magogues of rank, 13—speeches for 
the Queen, 13—the Queen’s replies to 
addresses, 26—letter to the King, 29 
—the Liturgy question, .30—Address 
from the King to his People, 33— 
declaration of the people of England, 
37—British constitution, 40—whig- 
gism, 42—representation of the roiin- 
try, virtual, if not proportionate, 46 
—cheering views for the future, 47. 

Cumberland (Mr.), his att.-ick upon Sfi- 
crates, 65—iiis translation of the 
Cly^iids commended, 85. 

Currants, cultivation and preparation 
of, 279. *' 

Cyaxares or Ahasucrus, 411. 

Cyrus^ 409. 

jbale (Thomas), the Outlaw of Taurus, 
a Poem; to which are added Scenes 
from Sophocles, 422. c 

Dance, Arabian, at Meiinnnd, 241—of 
Derwisches at Athens, 293. 

Daniel, his v isioics assei ted by infi¬ 
dels to have been written after the 
occurrence of the predicted events, 
413. 

Declaration of the People of England 
to the King, 1. 

Delphi, description of, 282—temple of 
Apollo at, 285—Siailiiiin at, 287. 

Denman (Mr.), 16—quotaliuii frotn liis 
speech, 18. 

Denon’s opinion of •ihc architecture of 
Tenlyra, 236. , • 

^Differential thermometer, 343. 

Dionysius, tli?-dog-sophist, 309. 

Dodwfll (Edward), Classical and Topo¬ 
graphical Tour througli Greece, 269- - 
fidelity o£ his drawings, 277--liis 
sensations on first viewing Greece, 
278 — condemns the spoliation of 
A!hens,28d—his remarkson the sculp¬ 
tures in the British Miisenm, 291. 

0ramatic Poetry, 381,4.39—the French 
school of, 4-40—the peculiar iiileri-st 
requisite to, 442—theory of the soirt« e 
of the pleasure aflbrded by tragedy, 
" 444, 

Edinburgh Review, its inconsistency, 43. 

Egyptians, llicif* progress in the arts, 
2‘48. 
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r.ratosthenes, Ins c.'italoguc of the The¬ 
ban kings, .S96. ^ 

Euiip^es, unjustly siMirized by Aris¬ 
tophanes, 78—. deKiided from the 
»" aniinudversinns of jlchlegel, 79—ex¬ 
ceptions urged against, by Mr. Mit¬ 
chell, 80—enthusiasm of Milton fur, 
80—testimony of Valknaer in favour 
of, 81. • 

Fahfr (G. Stanley), hi« remarks on the 
Pyramids of Cephrenes, 230, 

I'orbes (John), Obaervations on th'c Cli¬ 
mate of Penzance and the District of 
the I.and’8 Ead, in Cornwall, 337. 
Ptmrmont (Abbe), liis drstructiA of 
ancient inscriptions. 299. 

Fox (C. J.), 459—461—his coalition 
with Lord NoitR, 480—his tfj'.iiiion 
on the inlluence of the Crown, 486— 
his India Dill, 487—his triumphant 
in.ijorilies, 4%9—his dexterity in op* 
posing Mr. Pitt tlie coinmence- 
nicnt of his udniinislratinn«494—ul¬ 
timately foiled in his attempts, ^6— 
his aclHiiratioii of the I'leiich mvo- 
liitiun, 50P—liis inconsistency in coRk 
mending a spcerii of Mr. Burke's, 
pointing out the atrocity of that very 
Ilcvolittion, 501. 

«Cranc<s-(Dr.),hisWatsoi^Rcfuted : being 
an Answer to the Apology for the 
Bible, in a Scries of Letters to the 
Bishop of Llaiidaii', 389—his impiety 
and ignorance, 414. 

Frcdiric the Great, destitute of feeling, 

91— his duplicity towards Voltaire, 

92— his character Ua given by Mr. 
Standish, 93—his abominable cyni¬ 
cism, 97. 

Freilhinking Christians, 180. 

French Drama, *ts principles, 440, 

French ttevolulion, 501. 

- •• 
Genesis, particularly '#ensive>to in&- 
deds, .390—attache# by them, 393. 
George //., a marriage intended by him 
fdr his grandson, 37^—his extreme 
dislike of^Lord Bute, 376—and of 
Lord Temple, 377—his difficulty re¬ 
specting an administration, 3'^. 
George III., his letter to Mr. Pitt, 491. 
George JF, his character as a mona'bsh, 
9—inconsistency of the Whig-Opij^ 
, sition towards, 10. • 

German Philosophy, leading afiectation 
of, 78. • 

- criticism, errors of, 79. 

Giford (Capt.), his “ Unitarian’s De¬ 
fence,” 151. j 

Cosnell ( Mr.), his “ Examination of the 
various'I'cxts of Scripture, &c.” 180, 


Gospel, peculiar doctrines of, 119. 

Government, ancient ones defective, 48 

* —whAi it may he ojiposed, 49. 

Gouruou, the burial-place of Tiiches, 

described, 244—manners of the in¬ 
habitants, 246—FeUahs of, 247. 

Greece, Dodwell’s Tour ; and Hughes’s 
Travels in, 269 -associations at¬ 

tached to, 270 —modern language of, 
27JI —ancient usages still extant, 272 
-ycliaracter of the modern Greeks, 
273— political situation of, 274— 
^icyiitbus (ZaiUe), 278 —discoveries 
in the Ionian Islands, 280 —dinner 
at the Bishop of Salonaklf 280 —Del- 
jklii* 281 —ParnasBiis, 284 —temple of 
Apollo, 285 —pahuv' of dillc, 28^— 
Athens ; the J^arthenon, 288 —temple 
of Tlieseus, 292 —dancing Derwisches, 
293 —tilt Stadium on the llissus, 295 
—Suniiim,^ 296 —Aigina, 296 —.sta¬ 
tues, 203 —Tempe, 298 —Sparta, 299 
—Prevesa, 300 —Nicupolis, 301 — 
loaiiniiia, 306, 309 —capricinus ty¬ 
ranny of All Pasha, .306t— hjs hi.slory, 

.. 310-ySuliotllf*epiihlie, 311—P.irga, 
^1 5—customs of the modern Greeks, 
^fO—their literature, 320. 

Greek Stage, 82. 

(iriesibeh, his edition of the New Tes¬ 
tament docs not materially allect the 
received text, 162—not favourable 
to Unitarianism, 163. 

llam, bis family, 395—the founder of 
Thebes, Theis, and Mcmpliis, .395. 

JlarraVs Henry VI11, and George IV. 
1. 

Herodotus, hU error respecting the 

* Egyptian mode of embalming, 247. 

Hexameters, Eiiglish, 321—not adapted 

to our language, 322—prior experi¬ 
ments «vith, 327. 

Historytal Dramas and Novels, difference 

'between, 218. * 

Horne (Mr.), The Scripture Doctrine of 
the Trinity briefly stated and de¬ 
fended, 137—his defence of the text 
of t^Three 'Witnesses, 166. 

Hoicard (Luke), The Ciiinute of l.oiidon 
deduced from Meteorological Obser- 
valion.«, —his merits as a meteoro¬ 

logist, 346—analysis of his work, 347 
—proposes?! new division of the sea¬ 
sons, 348-cuinhats Dr. llutton’i 

* theo^' of'the causes of rain, 35.5— 
his theory of winds and weather, 359 

House of Commons, 46. 

Hughes (Rev. T. Smart), his Travels t< 
•Sicily, Greece, and Alhaiiia, 269— 
indulges in sciitiiiieiii, 274. 

2 M 2 
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JIumboldtf hU grneralisiatioo of- 
relative to meteorology, 341, 

Hutton (Mr.), olyeets to pimyer to 
Cbriiit, 16U. 

Hjigrometerf 34S'««'Leilie’s, Do Lute’s, 
Daniels’, S44, 

Jnjidets, attend Unitarian p>lace8 of 
worship, 185. 

Jfnnovalionf political, hazard of, 419. 

Instrumental inetcorologiral,Mr. Leslie’s 
Description of, 337, 343^ifnprove. 
meats in, contemplated, 342 —dif- , 
ferential thermometer, pyrometer, 
photometo'^ 343 — hygrometer, 344 
—lethrioscope, atmoraeter, 34i<. . 

loanninat Ali Pasha’s Serai at, 302— 
the city, 306, 

Johnstone (Chevalier de), Memnirs of 
the Rebellion in 1745-1746, t0&-— 
account of the author, HOP-^iis in- 
ronrpetence to the office of Historian, 
107—throws no new information on 
the subject, of the Rebellion, 107— 
his autifibiographidal details inter¬ 
esting, lOS—reasons ailigned by him 
for the failure of the rebellien, <$46 
—^his opinion of the Pretender, 128 
—his personal adventures, 12f^hii 
concealment at Cortachic, 130—his 
escape over the Frith of Tuy, 132— 
his asylum at Lady Jane Douglas’s, 
135—leaves England, 136 — expe¬ 
rienced great fidelity from those of 
the opposite cause, 137. 

Itbnca, its situation doubtful, 27T« 

Kenilworthf a Romance, 216—tedious j 
founded on an anecdote in Miss Ai-. 
kin’s Elizabeth, 217—^historic ro¬ 
mances, how to be constructed $ dis¬ 
tinction between them and ^historic 
dramas, 218—tncongnioiis character 
of Leicester; tift character of Elias* 
betb drawn correctly, 219—that of 
Amy the prominent defect of the 
work, 220—many passages exhibit 
great genius, 226—precipitamey of 
the author’s composition, 229. 

Aing, the. Letter to, 29—^legality of his 
interference with the liitnrgy con- 
udered, 32. 

0 

Law, English, itt excellence, 50. 

Lead, extreme scarcity of in £gyp|, 248.' 

Leslie (John), Description of Instru¬ 
ments designed for improving Meteo¬ 
rological Observatiuns, 337. 

Letter ftnm the King to bis People, 1— 
its spirit, 29. 


Uturgiff question respecting in the 
Queen’s case, 30—courtly formality 
•f, 31. I 1,1 

Liverpool (Lordf, his speech, 23,126. 

Locke, his notionfvon the origin of ci¬ 
vil government condemned by Mr. 
Pitt as dangerous, 4G7—his Essay, 
caution necessary in studying, 468. 

Loudon (Lor«!), and 1500 men, defeated 
at Moy by the stratagem of a black¬ 
smith, 121. 

• 

Mahommed AU, anecdotes of, 231. 

Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice, &c. 
43{|—modelled upon French princi¬ 
ples, 440—analysis of the plot, 443— 
defect in the subject, 443—the cha¬ 
racter of Angiolina, 447—the Pro¬ 
phecy of Daiite,*451—the stanza in- 
judicioLisly chosen, 451. 

Jlfar*AflW(Mr.), his scepticism, 149. 

Marsham (Sir John)^, his Chroiiicus Ca¬ 
non, 395. 

Mathematical studies, value of, 466. 

Mem"on (Bust of), account of its em¬ 
barkation at Thebes for Cairo, 240. 

Memoirs of the Rebellion in 174A-6, 106 
—errors corrected by the Editor, 127. 

—- from 17.54 to 1768, by James 

Earl Waldegrave, 362—value of the 
work to the student of this period ot 
our history, 380. 

— of the Right Hon. William 
Pitt, by Bishop Tomline, 452, 

Meteorology, publications on, 3.37—the 
science still in its infancy, 337—its 
progress within late years, 337—ac¬ 
cumulation of materials for the for¬ 
mation of a future theory, 338—defi¬ 
nition, object and utility of the sci¬ 
ence, 339—the study recommended, 

340- ^eriainty of itspriiicipler,34i — 
i*s importance to agriculture, &c, 

341— rtS futuP<- progress anticipated, 
341—indebted 61 the labours of Hum¬ 
boldt and Leslie, 342—various in- 
strunaonts, 343—projection of cold, 
345—want of some specific institution 
for the promotion of this scieitre, 346 
—Mr Howard’s work, 346—tempe¬ 
rature, 347—alteration in tiie divi- 
slWh of the seasons pro|>osed, 348— 
{^mperature of London, 348—of large 
^ownsf 249—cycles of tempcrature,i 
360—mean temperature in the vici- 
ffity of London, 351—mean height of 
the baroiBct(M*, 351—winds, 352— 
rain, 353—iattuetice of winds on rain, 
.354—causes of i^iin, 354—influence 
of Ihe moon on the weather, 3.56—of 
Its declination oa rain and tempera- 
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tnre, 358--Mr. Howard’s theory of 
winds and weather, ^359—merits of 
his watrk, 36(>—the dimate of Pen¬ 
zance, 360. f 

rd, surerssion of, 330, 

Miragtf phenomenon of the, 260. 

Mission, Unitarian, at Madras, 154. 

Mitchell (Mr.) his translation of*Aris¬ 
tophanes, reviewed, 50—lias avoided 
gross passages, 52—ogers an cAcuse 
for the obscenity of the original, 57— 
unfair towards Socrates, 68—extract 
from his PrcliminaVy Discourse, 69-~ 
his inconsistencies, 76—exceptions 
ngainsl Euripides,80—his translation 
on erroneous principles, 83—censured 
for introducing centos from Shak- 
speare, &c. 85—hi« general spimt, 86 
—uinisbions by, 86. 

Montesquieu, maxim of, dispute#, 8. 

Mummies of aniiiwls, 247. , 

Mjfslcrif and ubsHrdity,^disti notion be¬ 
tween, 188. 

Mnecastle, Duke of, 365, 366—his jf^o- 
motiun of Lord Bute, 374—his resig«w 
nation, 376. 

« Newton (Sir I.) great confusion caused 
by him in the chronology ofprophane 
Jfihtory, 396. 

^copoHs, 301—ancient tneatre at, .302. 

Nile, extraordinary inundation of, 257. 

JSubia, description of an excavated tem¬ 
ple in, 257. 


Ombos, beautiful ruins at, 239. 

Ossa and Olympus, 298. 

OverfoR(John), the Books of Genesis and 
Daniel defended against Count Vol- 
ncy, Dr. Francis, &c. 390. 

Outlaw of Taunt*, a poem, &c. 422— 
tlw tradition og which the subject is 
founded, 42.3—character of the lierof. 
iJPo, 42.3—danger of £«inatiif)i; deli¬ 
neations of immoral maracters, 424— 
Leo described after the battle, 427— 
his 'penitence, 428—general cliaracter 
of the poeif ,^33. 

Pargtt,3\5 —taken possession of hi^ the 
British, 316 — the cruelty of Ali 
Pasha towards the inhabitants, 317— 
who are compelled to abandon thei^ 
country, 318. • 

Party-Man, 460. 

Penzance, Forbes’s oliservations on the 
climate of, 337—superior climate of, 
361—skating unknoivn, and snow 
very rare at, 361. « 

Pheenomena, mirage, 26ft—whirlwind, 
260—locusts, 261. 


Photometer, 343. 

Pitt (W.) Memoirs of, 452—excellence 
t»f his illriviite character, 4ii4—anec¬ 
dote of, 4ri8—his sound religious 
p^iieipie, 459—his rivals, 461— 
particular disadvantages ntlending his 
entrance into public life, 462—liis^ 
great ability, 462—early studies, 
462—extraordinary facility iu read¬ 
ing •Greek, 466—desiderata in Mr. 
Gitiinrd a Life of, 467—letters from 
Lord Chatham to, 469—entrance into 

t l*arliamdt\t, 472 —charge of iiicon- 
sistency as to parliamentary reform, 
considered, 47 1—his setMineiits on 
that feforiii nsdelivered in the liouxe, 
47.5—made Cliaiicrti-sr of the Exche¬ 
quer, 480—tlif coalition of Fox and 
Worth, 481—refuses th«* sitnalion of 
First Lortl of the Treasury, 485— 
iiitentiiiii o^ rcsnuiing tlie proression 
of the law, 486—placed at the head 
of the treasury, 488—his disiiKci- 
estedness, 489—Governor Jnlmstoiie's 
eulogium upon hj8<‘idmii:i.4tr^iun,490 
.—advises the King to propose an iii- 
Iwvierh between himself and the 
lilnle drPortland,491—his Majesty’s 
letter on the subject, 491—summing 
up dt his political conduct, 493— 
extraordinary difficulties in which he 
was placed, 496—letters from the 
King to him, 497—his opinion as to 
the Regency Questiim, 498—his 
energy at the crisis of tiie French 
Revolution, 501. 

Poetry, religious, remarks on, 328. 

Populace, inflammatory appeals to the, 
28. 

Ptades (Abb6 de), his scandalous doc¬ 
trines, 89. 

Pretender, the, lands in Scotland, 108— 
escapes from Moy, 12ft—his want of 
brmn^, 123—his ujtiinutc success 
itnpossible, and why, 124. 

PiHtmmethis, (the Son of Piiaroah 
Nccho,) his tomb, discovery .and de¬ 
scription of, 253—sculptures in, 261. 

Pf(»/e»ii.?j(^hronology of, 409. 

Publications, noxious, cheapness of, 105. 

Pyramids, Air, Faber’s rcmiirkbon that 
of Ceplircnes, 230—liypolliesis of a 
German j»rofes..or respecting, 2.56— 
Mr. Faber supposes them to lia\c been 
mystic tombs of Osiris, 257. 

gyroscope, 3®. 


Quarterly Review, 323. 

Queen, conduct of, with regard to her 
leplics, 27. 
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Rain, 353—Influrnce of Jhe winds on, 
354—one univeisal cause of, 354-— 
how fur iii&ticnccd by liie moon, 
358. 

RehdUmi in 1745-6, Memoirs oi^ f06— 
an important point of History, 108— 
arrival of the Pretender, 108—cause 
of the success of the rebels, 109— 
conduct of Sir John Cope vindicated, 
110—battle of Preston Pans, 111— 
eclat of the first exploits of th- Pre¬ 
tender, not extraordinary, III—mode 
of fi°htin^ employed by the lJigh.> 
landers, 114—advance of the rebels 
to Mane, ester and Derby, 115—their 
retreat, 116—pursued by the Dulic of 
Cumberland..-^?—the battle of Tal- 
kirk, 118—the rebel leaders uncer¬ 
tain whether the victory is on their 
side, 119—escape of tlifr Pretender 
from Moy, 120—Lord georj^e Murray 
defeats the royal troop., at Athol, 
121—battle of Colloden, 12.3—causes 
rendering the final success of the Pre- 
tehdet'jirisossible,^ 124—dread enter¬ 
tained of the lligMandcrr by the 
Knglisli, 125—errors'in iheJori^^ial, 
and corrected by the editiW'V l?v! 

Reform in Parltument, Mr. Pitt’s de¬ 
claration on the subject of, 4Ti. 

Regencfi Question, 497. 

Revelation, its mysteries no argument 
against it, 150—inefTectual, unless 
the plenary inspiration of the Scrip¬ 
tures b« admitted, 206. 

Robbers, romantic ideas respecting 
poetical, 424. 

Scepticism, embraced by those who bate 
(Christianity for the restraints it in.- 
jtnscs, 97. 

Scldegel, (F.) his defence of Aristo¬ 
phanes, 66—animadversiops on liu- 
ripides, 79. 

Seasons, a new arrangement of the, 3^8. 

Sekelwns from the ()ueeii’s Answers to 
the Addresses, &c. 1. 

Shelley (P. B.), his tragedy of the Cenci, 
380__has added to the imintSTlity of 
the story, .382—his raving and blas¬ 
phemy, 385. ^ 

Sheridan (II. B.), 459—decidedly a 
party-man, 461. 

SmoUelt, an instance of the enoneous 
colouring given to facts in his history, 

.379. ' 

Socrates defended from the raillery of 
AristoplnAes, 65—Mr. Mitchell s im¬ 
putations against, 09—tlic same re¬ 
futed, 72—Ills cliaracter appreciated, 


Sorratic argumentation, 74—its defects,’ 

Solicilor-Gener.u, his .cpcecli, 2*^, 22. 

8au(Aej;(RobeU),AVision of Judgement. 
321—his contempt of aulhonty,<^«i 
—his hexameters, 322—preface to the 

. poem, 324—want of propriety in the 
selection of the metre, 325—his re¬ 
marks flU lascivious writers, 326— 
his loyalty, 328—estimated asAii au¬ 
thor, 329—plan of the poem, 330— 
his merits as a writer, 336—his Rode¬ 
rick, 3.37. 

Speeches of Messrs. Brougham, Den¬ 
man, and Dr. Lushingtoii, 1—of his 
Majesty’s Attorney and Solieitor-Cle- 
iieral, l—of the Lari of Liverpool, I. 

Si. X^'/viil’sfBisbup^of), tracts by ,434— 
conipaies Deism and Uuiturianisni, 
438. t 


Standish (F, 11.), his life of Voltaire, 
88—deieiids suicide, 90—his pro¬ 
fane eueomiiim on the stage, 90—his 
buuk-miukiiig, O.'i—his abhurreiire of 
pa'iests,97—liis work,and the motives 
a for publishing it, reprobated, 104. 
Stuart, the inacenracy of the adniea- 
hiireincuts in lusAntiquiticsuf Athens, i 
288. 


Suliotes, their heroism at Klissura, 312 
—blockadeu by Ali Pasha, 313—ca- 
piliiiale, and are treachcrouly but¬ 
chered, 314—their final dispersion, 
315. 


Taleni, disparity between parliamen¬ 
tary and legal, 473. 

Temperature,comparative superiority of, 
in London, 348. 

Tenipc, vale of, described, 298. 

Yemp/e (Loid), 377. . 

Theological criticism, danger of^ 212., 
Tomb of Psammalhis, 253. 

TomUrs. (Bisinp), Memoirs of ■ Ihe 
Riglit Hon. V,'; Pitt, 452—the pecu¬ 
liar advantages possessed by him as a 
biographer of Mr. Pitt, 453—^tom- 
plaints against the work considered, 
455—propriety of the’|ilan adopted 
by him, 456—has inirodnced many 
interesting minor incidents, 457—his 
Remarks on the India Bill, 487—on 
the Regency, 497. 

*Tracisf on the Divinity of Christ, &C|, 
by the Bishop of Ht. David’s, 434—a 
‘valuable and seasonable publication, 
434—1st Tract, Answer to the liPiter 
of an Unitarian Lay-Scccder, 4.35— 
2d Tract, on tjjc literal lividence of 
our Lord’s Divinity, 437—3d Tract, 
on the Repeal of the Sliilutc against 
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ni.'i’plicmy, 437—three Addresses tii 
the Unitarians, 438. 
«rran.y/(t^'(m,])eeii!iardif!|pul(y of trnns- 
iatin;; Aristophanes, ip—remarks on 
raphiastie, rund^nned, 81' —that 
of the Clouds hy Cumberland, excel¬ 
lent, 85. , 

Travels to Sicily, Greece, and Albunia, 
by the llev.T. S. lluplics,.269. 
Traveilcrsj an'erted enthiisiasm of, 2Gf). 
Trinity, the doctrine «fF, a mystery, 
189 —llishop Horsley's statement of, 
179. 

Tamer’s Tour in the Levant, 273, 275. 

# % 

Unitnrian Controversy, publications on, 
137. 

Unitarians, essential ^iflerence between 
them and the Church of England, 
138—tlieir doctrines conlradif lor> to 
Christianity, —their liberality 
spurious and arisinj; from indiller- * 
ence, 141—at vari^ce with each 
other, 142—their treatment* of the 
Bible, 144—approach to Deism, ^5 
—manner of ii'tcrpreting the Scrip^^ 
lures, 146—oppose ari^fimcnt t<> 
Scripture evidence, 147—reject all 
* supernatural doctrines, 151—credu¬ 
lous although sceptical, 152 — de- 
^cicnlin zeal, 154—iii^ntcllect, 156 
—attack less material points, 137— 
their petitio princifiii, 158—con¬ 
scious liollowncss, 159—inisrepreaen- 
tatious, 100—imbecile argument, 
163—confound mystery with absur¬ 
dity, 167—their platitudes, 168—in- 
coiihistencies, 172 — quote authors 
who make against theia, 175—differ 
from each other, 170—alternately 
coiifleoiis and n^busive towards tlieir 
onpomvtts, 177 — not very distinct 
fnim professed* inOdels, 185—Mr,, 
'Wardlaw’s publicatioifl, 180V|niy.s- 
tcr 3 ^and absurdity (UlminguishedVulS 
—alterations from the received Ver- 
sioir disapproved of, 1^9—posifive- 
ness allowaUe in supporting Scrip¬ 
ture, 193-XMr. Jioriie’s work com¬ 
mended, 195^Mr. White and ISbhop 
Horsley on the Trinity, 197—Cnrist- 
ian doctrines ought to be fully statetl, 
199 — mysteries intended to prove 
faith, 200—doctrine of the AtianaJ* 
lian Creed, 201—doctrine of a strict 
unity indispensable, 201—the claims 
of the Unitarians to that appellation 
disputed, 202—the doctrine oC the 
incarnation, essential, 203—Unita- 
riaiiism retrograde frfim the Christian 
dispensation, 20.5—plenary iiisprra- 
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tion of the Scriptures, 206—danger 
of eoqsidering difliriilt passages of 
icriptufti to he merely figuiatise, 20S 
—the increase of Unitarianii>ni little 
to4)e«ippreliendrd, 209—except from 
its Haltering the corruption of liiimaii 
nature, 210—lilciary trilling wiiii^ 
the Scriptures dangerous, 212—no^ 
settled point between complete belief 
and^utter inOdclify, 214—the reli- 
and irreligicMis forming at the 
ircseiit day two disiincl paiiics, 214 
, —Unitiirkiiis endeavour to prove that 
our Lord’s'ministry was contiiierl to 
one 5 ear, anil why, 419-iii^tini at the 
sul)versiou of the Church, 437—Uni- 
taiianism not the Clviistianity of the 
New Tcslaifioqt, 438 — comparison 
between it and Deism, 438. 


Vision of Judeemrnt, by R. Southc'i, 
Esq., 32k—^inalysis of the suhjcct, 
330. 

Votney (C. F.), New llesearclics of An¬ 
cient History 389—assedti^thc ge- 
, IlealolWii in (Vifesis x. to ue fabri- 
ra^i% 394-^his extravagant con- 

jCTRiripJ»396-his charge against 

Christian chronology, 401—his ig- 
noraare and falsehood, 40.5—assumes 
that the Pentateuch is a coinpilatioii, 
417. 


Voltaire, Staiidisb’s Life of, 88—liow 
served by Frederic the Gri*a(, 92— 
imbibed his infidel principles from 
his godfather, the Abbe di‘ Cliatciui 
Neuf, 96—hishy])OcrisY and dastard- 
liness equal to his malignity, 98— 
great only in atrocity, 99—his lidi- 
•ciilous meanness, 100—iMtlicr a (heist 
than an atheist, 101—his visit to tlie 
theatre at the performance of his 
Irene, 14)2—his death-bed, 103—his 
writii^ introduced into Spain, 104— 
dheap edit ions of liis works, 101—not 
a^epublican, 105. 


Waldegrave (Earl), Memoirs, .362— 
mcriqi^ (he work, 362—paucity of 
similar works in the English language, 
362—sketch^of the author, 363—value 
of the inforftialion here given, .364— 
historical portraits, 365—character 
of the Duke ^f Newcastle, .366—of 
Lord Chatlmm, 367—of Mr. 11. Fox, 
^68—ttf Lord Bute, 309—one olijecl 
of the author to explain the changes 
of the ministry, 370—Sir Thomas 
Robinson, .371 —difTicull situation of 
the Duke of Newcastle, 371—Pill 
becomes an adherent of the Ptiticcs-< 
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«f Wale<i, 379--cooInPss between the 
King and the Princess, in consc* 
^nence of n match riesigne'd by,the 
former for his grandson, 373—Fox 
named secretary of stale, 37S-i.-con- 
versatioD between Lord Waldegravc 
and the Prince of Wales, 374^—the 
King’s extreme dislike of Bote, 376 
—Duke of Newcastle resigns, ^76— 
a new ministry, Chatham and Tern, 
pie, 370—difficulties attendihg the 
arrangement of the new administ^a* 
lion, 378—coaiition of. ^ewcasuc 
and Chatham, 379. i 
Waverle^/i erroneous account of the 
i>attle of”Prcstoii-Pans in, H4, 
Warburio^s error, in foilowing ^lian, 
and imputing* the condemnaiiitii of 
Socrates to the inii'ueiice of Aristo- 
pliaiics's satire, 78. ^ 


fVardlaw (Dr.), discourses on tlie prin* 
cipal pftinis of the Oocinian contro¬ 
versy, 137-j^'UDitarianism Jncapablr 
of Vindication, 137—his canon for 
interpreting ^ Scriptures, 146. 

ff'eils(Dr.), his ilisfroveries on dew, 342. 

Whigs, their conduct when in place in 
1806, 43. 

Winds, subferraneons ones, 298—w inds, 
iheitry of, 352. 

Worsley (Mr,), quotation of a deistical 
passage from, 145. 

Yates (Mr.), his “ A Vindication of 
Unitariqnism,” 137 —his sentiments 
fliffieult to be ascertained, 141—eba- 
nicter of his woik, 143—his view of 
the doctrine of the Gospei, 148—sub¬ 
stitutes definitions of his own, 162. 


ERRATA IN No. XXXIII. 


;c 10, line 17, /«r but, read butt. 

13, line 42, fur zealous, read Jealous. 

75, line l.'i, fnr Mitfurd, read Milehcll. 
198. line 31,/ursalenicnt, read siafeuient 
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